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* 

Tex  years  ago  a  publishing  house  in  New  York  issued  a  book  with 

the  simple  title,  *' Jesus."    It  was  a  volume  prepared  expressly  at  the 

publiisher's  request.    I  had  spent  three  years  in  the  writing  of  the  book, 

and  had  done  the  work  conscientiously.    No  hope  of  gain  held  my  heart 

one  minute  in  the  whole  course  of  its  preparation.    It  was  not  expected 

nor  desired  that  it  should  make  *'a  sensation."    It  was  designed  by  its 

author  to  be  as  near  the  truth  in  all  points  as  he  was  able  to  make  it, 

and,  he  will  candidly  confess  that  he  expected  the  book  to  live.    In  this 

exiiectation  he  has  not  been  disapi)ointed.    Very  slowly,  but  very  surely 

it  has  giiined  its  way  without  any  s^iecial  effort  upon  the  i)art  of  the 

author  or  the  publisher  to  push  it.    It  has  been  republished  in  England 

under  the  title,  ''Who  Was  Jesus  ?  "    This  title  is  now  assumed  for  the 

American  edition.    It  has  gained  the  approval  of  a  large  number  of 

the  most  learned  and  competent  critics,  the  verdict  of  any  one  of  whom 

is  more  s;itisfaotory  than  any  ephemeral  applause  that  arises  frorti  uned- 

U'^-ate*!  minds  excited  by  some  picturesqueiiess  of  style.    It  has  been  a 

jiraiitication  to  learn  tliat  the  book  has  had  its  influence  on  pulpits  in 

E:ii:laii<l  and  America,  and  on  sofne  writings  concerning  its  great  Sub- 

j'Tct .  since  it  \s\\&  i>ul)lished.    But  now  the  work  appears  to  be  attracting 

iiicrt-ased  attention— so  much  so  that  its  present  publisher  informs  me 

ti.at  he  is  about  to  put  a  large  edition  to  press,  and  desires  a  new 

pn-face. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  which  can  modify  the  statements  made  in  the 
<  rij^inal  preface;  but  it  was  my  good  fortune  last  year  to  visit  almost 
evtri y  jHDint  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Jesus.  So  careful  had  been  my 
study  ill  the  preparation  of  the  book  that  I  found  little  in  Palestine  to 
C4jiai>el  me  to  make  corrections  hi  the  text  as  originally  published.  Some 
v3!iiht  clianj^es  I  have  introduced,  esi)ecially  into  what  had  been  written 
in  rezard  to  the  illustrations  in  the  volume.  There  is,  however,  one 
\*c>\vX  uiK»n  which  I  would  speak  in  this  new  preface  :  it  is  in  regard  to 
the  site  of  Golgotha. 

(iii) 


IV  PREFACE. 

While  I  was  in  Jerusalem  nothing  interested  me  so  much  as  this  qncs- 
tion.  I  had  given  it  very  careful  study  from  books,  but  was  quite  ready 
to  have  my  conclusions  overthrown  and  re-write  that  portion  of  the  vol- 
ume if  a  new  edition  were  ever  demanded. 

The  second  day  after  my  arrival  at  the  Holy  City  I  supposed  that  I 
should  have  this  to  do.  As  soon  as  I  was  able  to  walk,  after  a  tempo- 
rary lameness,  not  stopping  to  consult  authorities  and  remind  myself  of 
the  changes  of  names,  I  went  down  the  Via  Dolorosa  and  out  at  the 
St.  Stephen's  gate.  When  I  looked  around  me  I  felt  lost  and,  I  must 
say,  most  sadly  disappointed.  The  modern  St.  Stephen's  gat€r  is  in  tlie 
east  wall  and  looks  over  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  up  the  slopes  of  Olivet. 
Continuing  my  walk  around  the  north-east  angle  of  the  wall,  the  moment 
I  turned  it  1  saw  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  place  which  should  bo 
Calvary.  It  grew  upon  me  so  that  I  spent  several  hours  examining  the 
spot  and  re-entered  the  city  by  the  Damascus  gate.  Upon  consulting  a 
copy  of  my  book,  now  in  possession  of  the  Right  Rev.  the  Anglican 
Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  I  found  that  this  spot  which  I  had  discovered  in 
the  niorning  was  precisely  the  spot  which  I  had  described  in  my  volume 
ten  years  ago.  The  gates  have  changed  their  names.  The  old  St.  Ste- 
phen's gate  is  now  the  Damascus  gate,  and  the  new  St.  Stephen's  gate 
is  sometimes  also  called  the  Gate  of  Lions. 

m 

Tliere  was  no  day  of  my  stay  in  Jerusalem  of  which  I  did  not  give  a 
portion  to  the  study  of  localities  connected  with  this  question.  If  there 
be  anything  which,  it  seems  to  me,  approaches  certainty  in  topography, 
it  is  this :  that  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  so  called,  is  not  on 
the  site  of  Golgotha.  The  locality  fixed  in  this  book  may  not  be  correct, 
but  every  arjrument  that  can  bo  brought  against  it  docs,  afortwri,  dis- 
credit the  claim  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  whereas,  the 
theory  which  selects  the  hill  over  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah,  whatever  diffi- 
culties it  has,  does  more  than  any  other  to  meet  all  the  requirements  in 
the  case.  If  no  one  had  ever  read  the  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
describing  it,  and  were  to  come  up  suddenly  round  the  north-east  angle 
of  the  wall,  it  seems  to  me  he  would  be  struck  with  the  resemblance  of 
the  hill  to  the  shape  of  a  huge  skull.  The  Evangelist  says  it  was  a  place 
called  "  skull."  The  north  wall  of  the  city  here  is  very  high ;  but  this 
hill  is  not  more  than  a  foot  lower  than  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  is  here 
built  upon  natural  rock,  which  rises  higher  than  at  any  other  place 
between  St.  Stephen's  gate  and  the  Damascus  gate.  The  top  of  the  hill 
over  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah  can  be  seen  from  all  the  houses  in  the  north- 
west portion  of  the  city,  and  perhaps  from  the  whole  city,  as  the  walls 
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in  the  days  of  Christ.  From  the  top  of  my  hotel,  which  was 
near  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah,  the  entire  hill  was  visible.  The  roads  from 
the  north  and  east  pass  it,  and  must  have  passed  it  in  the  days  of  Christ 
to  reach  any  gate  known  to  history.  It  looks  down  on  the  eminences 
that  look  down  on  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulc*hre.  An  execution  at 
the  latter  place  probably  would  not  have  been  very  public,  but  from  the 
hill  over  the  so-called  Grotto  of,  Jeremiah  it  could  have  been  seen  from 
all  quarters.  The  surroundings  of  this  spot  contain  remains  such  as  we 
should  expect  to  find  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spot  mentioned  by  the 
ETangelists  ;  and  this  is  not  an  insignificant  fact. 

I  confess  to  a  gratification  in  having  a  reasonable  conviction  that  the 
place  where  Jesus  died  is  not  covered  by  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, now  a  most  degraded  spot,  in  which  foolish  rites  are  performed  by 
filthy  monks,  whose  fanaticism  is  restrained  from  deeds  of  open  violence 
by  the  presence  of  Mohammedan  soldiers,  who  are  much  moi*e  respecta- 
ble persons  than  the  wretched  Greek  and  Latin  representatives  of  the 

name  and  teachings  of  Jesus. 

CHARLES  F.  DEEMS, 

"  Church,  of  the  Strangers," 

Kew  York,  February  12, 1881. 


A  PREFACE 

OfPOBTANT  TO  BE  BEAD  BEFOBE  GOING  FOBWABD. 

TsE  author  of  this  book  has  not  been  deterred  from  his  work  by  tli« 

flippant  remarks  occasionallj  made  in  regard  to  'writing  a  life  of  JesoSi 

as  if  it  ^vrere  a  semi-profane  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  EvangelistB, 

Those  'who  make   such  suggestions  ought  neither  to  preach  sermons 

nor  write   pastoral  letters,  lest  they  be  suspected  of  an  ambition  to 

^  improve^'  upon  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  or  the  Epistles  of  PauL 

The  law  which  an  author  sets  to  himself  in  the  composition  of  a  book 

must  be  known  before  proper  criticism  can  begin.     If  this  volume,  or 

an V  portion  of  it,  be  judged  as  if  I  had  attempted  a  Life  of  Christy  the 

most  grievous  misapprehension  of  the  volume  and  its  author  may  be 

made.     It  is  no  more  such  a  book  than  it  is  a  volume  of  sermons  or 

of  poems.     It  carefully  abstains  from  being  a  Life  of  ClirisL     A  Life 

of  Cltrlgt  necessarily  starts  with  the  assumption  that  Jesus  vxis  Christ. 

It  must  be  dogmatic,  and  can  be  useful  mainly  to  Christians.     I  havo 

assumed  no  such  thing.     Nor  have  I  assumed  in  this  book  that  the 

original  biographers,  the  four  Evangelists  and  Paul,  were  inspired.     I 

fdmply  assume  that  their  books  are  as  trustworthy  as  those  of  Herodo- 

rus  and  Xenophon,  of  Tacitus  and  Caesar.     They  write  about  the  man 

Jesus,  who  was  the  son  of  Mary.     They  preserve  3femorahilia  of  his 

acts  and  words.     I  deal  with  these  evangelic  biographers  as  I  would 

with  those  classic  authors.     I  strive  to  make  a  harmonious  narrative 

from  their  records,  and  to  ascertain  what  was  the  consciousness  of  Jesus 

as  he  performed  each  act  and  spoke  each  word,  according  to  the  laws 

of  thought  so  far  as  they  are  known  to  me.     This  book  must  not  be 

judgFsd  fi-om  any  theologic  stand-point.     If  my  views  of  theology  are  of 

any  importance,  they  must  be  sought  in  my  Sermons,  not  here. 
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There  will  be  found  in  this  book  a  new  translation  of  the  sayings  of 
Jesus.  The  ordinary  rule  in  such  cases  is,  not  to  make  a  literal  render- 
ing of  each  word  by  its  synonym  in  the  tongue  into  which  it  is  trans- 
ferred,  but,  to  represent  the  idioms  of  ond  language  by  those  of  another. 
I  have  departed  from  that  canon,  because  all  who  read  this  book  will 
have  in  their  hands  the  Common  Version,  which,  generally,  does  tliat 
work  for  them.  The  translations  here  furnished  differ  from  those  in  tlie 
Common  Version,  in  being  usually  ahnost  strictly  literal,  and  they  have 
been  purposely  made  so,  that  such  of  my  readers  as  are  imacquainted 
with  the  original  may  have  an  opportunity  to  compare  a  literal  with 
an  idiomatic  version.  My  renderings  from  the  Greek  must  be  judged 
by  scholars  in  the  light  of  this  statement. 

The  language  employed  by  Jesus  was  what  is  called  the  Palestinian 
Aramaic,  which  is  also  called  Hebrew  by  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  ac- 
cording to  Papias,  Irenseus,  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  Jerome.  Matthew^s 
Gospel  was  written  in  that  language.  Matthew  may  have  written  also 
the  Greek  version  of  his  own  Gospel.  The  books  of  Mark,  and 
Luke,*  and  John  were  wiitten  in  Greek,  a  language  which  it  is  prob- 
able Jesus  sometimes  employed.  The  autographs  of  these  four  books 
are  supposed  to  have  perished,  and  so  probably  have  all  the  copies 
made  in  the  first  three  centuries.  In  addition  to  the  usual  causes 
for  the  disappearance  of  books,  we  may  mention  in  this  case  the  tho- 
rough manner  in  which  were  executed  the  decrees  of  Diocletian  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  (February,  a.d.  303)  for  the  destruction 
of  all  the  sacred  books  of  the  Christians,  for  the  purpose  of  extirpating 
"  the  superstition,"  as  he  called  it.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  penal- 
ties which  impelled  every  magistrate  to  execute  those  decrees,  some 
copies  escaped  the  flames. 

The  Diocletian  persecution  closed  a.d.  313.  Constantino,  the  first 
Christian  Emperor,  ascended  tlie  throne  a.d.  324.  In  a.d.  328  he  re- 
called Eusebius,  who  had  been  banished,  and,  in  a  letter  which  Eusebius 
quotes  in  his  Life  of  Constantine,  the  Emperor  directed  him  to  cause 
*^  fifty  copies  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  be  written  on  prepared  parch- 
ment, in  a  legible  manner,  and  ii\  a  commodious  and  portable  form,  by 
transcribers  thoroughly  practised  in  the  art."  The  completion  of  this 
work  Constantine  acknowledged  in  a  subsequent  letter  to  Eusebius. 
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One  of  iliooe  copies,  or  pet^mps  the  oldest  copy  of  one  of  tlieizi,  is  the 
fiff^mly  o£  tlie   Elmperor  of  Russia.     It  is  caUed  the  Codex  Sinaiticus, 
because  fouiui  in.  a  convent  on  Mount  ^nai,  by  Tiscbendorf,  a  leai-ncd 
Gennan.      Tliat  copy,  being  the  eldest  extant,  is  the  basis  of  my  tnuis^ls^ 
tkm.     WlieaDLever,  therefore,  the  reader  finds  any  of  ihb  words  of  Jesuit 
Hi  tbiB  boolL  different  from  those  in  the  common  version,  he  will  uuder- 
skand  tliat  lie  is  carried  nearer  to  the  fountain-head  of  the  Jesus-literatui-t'. 
The  difierenoe    in  the  diaractenstics  of  the  four  authors,  commouly 
caUed  The  Svangelists,  is  worthy  of  note.     Matthew  was  a  practiod 
nan  of  bosineas ;  Mark  was  an  aesthetic  observer ;  Luke  had  a  scieutilic 
bias,  and  John  was  devoutly  metaphysicaL     We  are  permitted  to  see 
JesQB  as  he  presented  himself  to  four  such  students  of  his  acts  and  char- 
acter.    Our  skill  is  to  be  exercised  in  combining  their  impressions.     It 
is  a  great  advantage  to  have  a  subject  placed  in  so  many  different  lights 
Jesus  was  the  Founder  of  a  Faith.     He  lived  centuries  ago.     The 
most  diverse  claims  have  been  made  for  his  person  and  his  teachings. 
Abnost  every  saying  of  his  has  become  the  bssis  of  a  dogma.     It  ^^ill 
not  be  wx>nderful,  then,  that  histoiiaus  come  upon  actions  and  utterances 
of  his  which  involve  difficulties.     Some  of  these  ai*e  still  ditiiculties  to 
me.      In  s:uch  cii&es  I  Lave  frankly  said,  "  I  do  not  undei"staud  tliis." 
So  would  it  be,  I  think,  with  aiiy  other  liouest  student  and  fail*  writer. 
By  this  candor  I  cannot  lose  the  esteem  of  those  whose  c^steeni  is  wortli 
having.      But,  I  have  not  avoided  the  hard  places.     Timid  reatlers  may 
wish  I  had.     Wherever  there  seemed  to  mo  to  be  an  explanation,  1  liave 
given  it.      It  may  satisfy  some.     It  may  lead  others  to  discover  what  is 
more  satisfactory  to  themselves.     In  no  c;ise,  I  believe,  ^\'ill  unlearned 
readers  of  good  sense  be  perplexed,  and  in  no  case,  I  trust,  will  scholars 
be  scandalized. 

•    There  has  been  no  ambition  to  aj^pear  learned.     To  those  who  are  not 

acquainted  with  the  languages  in  which  the  Evangelists  WTote,  or  the 

languages  in  which  learned  men  have  coiuniented  on  these  works,  I  h;i\c 

endeavored  to  make  the  way  jdain  by  all  needed  helps.     Nor  luis  the  re 

been  an  ambition  of  originality.     AVlioruver  I  have  used  the  labors  of 

others  I  have  given  credit,  so  far  as  1  recollect.     If  any  failure  on  this 

point  lias  occurred,  it  has  been  through  inadvertence.     To  iei)jur  that, 

ami   to  send  students  to  the  sources  of  my  own  stream  of  information, 
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I  have  supplied  a  list  of  the  books  used  in  the  preparation  of  this  vol- 
ume,    I  have  read  up  in  the  literature  of  the  subject  as  well  as  I  could. 

All  writers  on  this  subject  hftve  difficulty  with  the  chronology.  In 
this  book  the  terminal  points  of  birth  and  death,  I  think,  are  trustwor- 
thy, especially  the  latter ;  but  many  of  the  incidents  in  the  life  have  been 
aiTanged  in  an  order  which  I  have  seen  reason  to  change  several  times. 
The  result  of  my  investigation  is  the  conviction  tliat  it  is  not  now  in 
the  power  of  human  skill  ,to  arrange  a  harmony  of  the  facts  in  this 
biography,  which  should  be  positively  asserted  to  be  the  precise  order  in 
which  they  occurred.  Here  and  there  are  some  that  we  know  preceded 
one  the  other.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  order  of  the  Baptism, 
Uie  Temptation,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Transfiguration,  etc.,  but 
minor  incidents  puzzle  every  chronologer.  The  groupings  in  this  book, 
as  it  goes  to  the  printer,  are  the  last  result  of  my  most  careful  study, 
and  have  been  adopted  in  no  instance  simply  for  picturesque  effect. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  pages  I  am  sure  that  there  has  been  no  am- 
bition of  novelty ;  but  I  have  not  been  afraid  of  new  things,  nor  has  any 
opinion  commended  itself  to  me  because  it  was  old.  On  the  other  hand, 
novelty  has  been  no  recommendation  and  antiquity  no  disj)aragement. 
I  have  sought  to  know  the  truth.  When  I  believed  I  had  found  it,  I 
wrote  it,  and  now  publish  it  without  stopping  to  inquii-e  whether  these 
honest  opinions  will  please  or  displease,  or  whether  they  put  Jesus  at  an 
advantage  or  a  disadvantage.  In  this  I  have  sought  to  imitate  the  spirit 
and  style  of  the  Evangelists.  A  man  would  be  sadly  stupid  who  should 
spend  some  years  on  a  subject  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  engrossed 
the  study  of  tJiouglitful  men,  without  improving  the  opinions  he  formed 
in  earlier  life  on  less  investigiition.  Tlie  preparation  of  tliis  book  haa 
l)flen,  to  me,  ite  o\vu  "  exc(»o(liug  great  reward." 

As  far  as  practicable,  I  have  laid  aside  all  dogmatic  prepossessions. 
But  in  writing  this  book  I  have  been  prepai'ing  a  Memoir  of  my  Dear- 
est Friend,  and  if,  for  that  Friend's  sake,  and  in  the  spirit  of  that 
Fi*iend,  I  have  dealt  with  all  the  records  most  honestly,  it  is  also  fair  to 
state  that  I  have  treated  them  with  the  reverence  of  manly  love ;  and, 
whatever  may  be  the  final  decision  of  my  readers,  I  conclude  this  work 
with  a  love  for  Jesus  deeper  and  better  than  that  which  I  feel  for  any  / 
otlier  man  dead  or  living. 


I  liAT-e  a  final  request.  When  my  readers  sliall  have  read  the  whole 
book,  and  have  attempted  to  answer  the  closing  question  on  the  710th 
page,  they  will  dp  themselves  and  me  a  favor  if  they  will  return  to  this 
page  and  answer  this  question : — 

Xf  such  a  case  can  be  made  out  bt  a  rational  examikatiok  of  the 
focb  £va2?geusts,  on  the  ground  that  their  memoirs  are  merely 

HUMAS    DT  ALL  RESPECTS,  WHO   IS  JeSUS,  ON  THE   FURTHER  SUPPOSITION 
THAT    THOSE   MEMOIRS   ARE   DIVINELY   INSPIRED   RECORDS? 

My  own  belief  is  that  they  are  inspired..  That  belief  receives  fresh 
confirmation  from  every  examination  of  these  books.  On  this  grave 
subject  1  would  not  have  myself  misimderstood.  It  is  because  I  am  so 
tHoroughiy  satisfied  in  my  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  these  records, 
that  I  have  felt  so  safe  in  resting  the  argument  of  this  volume  on  a 
which  does  not  include  that  high  claim. 

Charles  F.  Deems 

iHUBOB  or  ram  BnuaoxBi^**  \ 
H«v  ToKk,  ObriitmM,  ISTL    ) 
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WHO  WAS  JESUS  ? 


PART    L 


TEE  BIRTH   AND   CniLDHOOD   OF  JESUfl 


ROX  &a  6  TO  A.D.  8-ABOUT  THIRTnDI  TEABfl  AKD  A  HALV. 


CHAPTER   I. 


pRELnmrARY  events. 


h  the  reijrn  of  Herod  tlie  Great,  in  Judca,  lived  Zarliarias  and 
Eli7Al)Ctli.  They  were  of  priestly  descent  and  of  great  ago,  were 
"liildless  and  without  hope  of  children.  Their 
•"i^^es  had  been  blameless.  Their  familv,  their 
employment,  and  their  character  gave  them  an  air  of  sanctity. 
Zacharias  was  of  the  c^)urse  of  Abia,  being  the  eighth  of  the 
twenty-fonr  conrses  established  by  David.     (1  Cliron.  xxiv.  10.) 

One  day,  in  the  order  of  his  course,  according  to  the  custom 

of  the  priest's  office,  his  lot  was  to  bum  incense  when  he  went 

nita  the  temple  of  Jehovah.    Wliile  engaged  in  this  s^^lemn  act, 

wheheld  an  apparition  standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  of 

^censc.    Tlic  svAit  troubled   Zacharias.     Luke  savs  it  was  an 

•i^gcl,  and  that  Zacharias  was  told  by  the  angel  tliat  his  name 

^w  Gabriel.     This  is  the  name  of  the  man  whom  Daniel  had 
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Been  in  a  \'ision,  and  from  whom  he  learned  the  time  wJicn  the 
lilessiuli  should  appear.      (Daniel  ix.  21-23.     Gabriel  =  Man  oi 

God.)     Gabriel  predicted  to  Zacharias  that  Eliza- 
Biith  of  John    i^^^j^  should  bear  a  son,  whose  name  sliould  be 

nnnounced.  ,  ' 

called  John  (in  Ilebrew,  Jehoanan,  meaning  the 
gift  of  Jehovah,  equivalent  to  Theodore);  that  he  should  drink 
neither  wine  nor  strong  drink  (Numbers  vi.  1-21),  but  that  he 
should  be  tilled  with  the  Iloly  Ghost,  and  have  the  power  and 
office  of  Elias,  namely,  to  go  before  the  Lord  and  turn  the  hearts 
of  the  fathei*8  to  the  children,  and  to  make  the  people  ready  for 
the  Lord,  as  Malachi  had  predicted  in  the  last  words  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Zacharias,  being  incredulous,  asked  a  sign  of  Gabriel. 
It  was  given.     lie  was  to  be  dumb  until  the  birth  of  his  cliild. 

Wliile  this  was  going  on,  tiie  whole  congregation — at  this  time 
\  uusually  large — were  silently  praying  in  the  outer  court.  Tlie 
people  wondered  at  the  tarrying  of  Zacharias.  When  he  camo 
forth  he  could  not  speak.  From  liis  solemn  manner  and  speech- 
lessness the  peoj)le  concluded  tliat  he  had  seen  a  vision.  They 
were  then  in  ex]iectation  of  the  Messiali. 

Zacharias  finished  his  week's  work  and  departed  to  his  own 
house,  which  was  probably  in  Ilcbron,  or  Juttah.  There  Eliza- 
beth conceived,  and  hid  hci-self  live  months,  saying,  "  Thus  hatli 
Jehovah  dealt  with  me,  in  the  days  wherein  lie  looked  on  me,  to 
take  away  my  reproach  among  men."  As  a  Deliverer  was  alwaj'S 
looked  for,  the  highest  desire  of  a  Ilebrew  bride,  in  the  line  of 
David,  was  to  become  a  mother — if  perhai)s  it  might  be,  mother  of 
the  great  Exj)ected  King.     Barrenness,  therefore,  was  a  reproach. 

While  Elizabeth  was  quietly  awaiting  liei-  time  in  the  hill  coun- 
try of  Judea,  another  wonder  occui-red  in  the  obscure  little  city 

of  Nazareth,  in  the  heart  of  Galilee  of  the  Gen- 
tiles,  far  from  the  splendid  temple  where  Zacha- 
rias had  beheld  his  vision.  In  that  remote  place  dwelt  a  simple 
Ilebrew  maiden,  whose  name  was  Mary.  She  was  poor.  Ilei 
society  was  that  of  the  common  work-people.  She  was  betrothed 
to  a  kinsman,  a  cai-penter,*  named  Joseph.     But  royal  blood  ran 


♦  The  word  translated  "carpenter" 
means  anj  worker  in  wood,  builder  of 
houses  or  of  ships,  or  maker  of  wooden 
furniture.  We  know  that  Joseph  was 
not  a  ship -builder.     It  is  not  probable 


that  he  was  a  house-builder,  because  of 
the  scarcity  of  wood  and  the  custom  of 
building  stone  houses.  He  was  probably 
a  maker  or  mender  of  fumitui-e.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  he  was  an  architect. 
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through  her  veins,  and  the  gifted  King  David  was  her  ancestor. 
So  great,  however,  had  been  tlie  decline  of  her  people,  that  even 
the  race  of  Jewish  kings  had  failed  to  keep  so  accurate  an  account 
of  their  genealogy  as  to  save  historians  from  great  perplexity. 

Two  tables  of  genealogy  have  been  preserved— one  in  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  by  Matthew,  and  another  in  that  by  Luke.     It  is 
noticed  that  both  trace  the  descent  of  Joseph 
rather  than  of  Mary,  for  whom  it  is  specially    jn^^^    ^^  ^ 
necessary  to  make  a  descent  from  David,  seeing 
that  her  wonderful  Son  is  reputed  to  have  had  no  earthly  father. 
Bot  if  Mary  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob,  as  has  been  supposed, 
£he  was  the  first  cousin  of  Joseph,  so  that  a  table  of  his  genealogy 
is  in  &urt,  if  not  in  form,  a  table  of  Mary's. 

These  two  tables  present  very  grave  difficulties,  but  not  per- 
haps insurmountable.  Matthew  says  that  Joseph  was  the  son  of 
Jacob ;  Luke  says  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ileli.  The  former  pre- 
serves the  genealogy  of  Joseph  as  legal  sticcessar  to  the  tlironc  of 
David,  the  latter  his  private  genealoffy^  showing  his  real  birth  as  a 
descendant  of  David.  Jacob  and  Heli  might  both  have  been  sons 
of  Matthan,  who  was  thus  grandfatlier  to  both  Joseph  and  Mary. 
Jacob  might  have  been  Mar^^'s  father,  as  was  generally  supposed. 
and  Heli  Joseph's  father.  Or,  Mary  might  have  been  Matthan'g 
granddaughter  by  her  mother,  whose  name  lias  not  been  pre- 
served. This  latter  is  asserted  to  have  been  the  fact  by  Ilippo- 
lytus  of  Tliebes,  in  the  10th  century;  but  his  statement  pn)bably 
rested  uix)n  tradition,  the  value  of  which  we  cannot  now  ascertain. 
But  if  it  were  true,  then  Jacob  miglit  really  have  had  no  son,  and 
Matthew  gave  his  name  as  Matthan's  eldest  son,  because  Matthew 
was  making  a  list  of  successive  Iieira  to  the  throne^  not  of  succes- 
sive progenitors^  the  latter  being  the  work  of  Luke. 

Lf  we  compare  Luke's  personal  table  with  Matthew's  official 
table  of  genealogy,  we  find  that  the  lineal  descent  was  broken  in 
Jech^aiiiis  (Matt.  i.  12),  who  could  not  have  been  literally  the 
father  of  Salathiel,  as  he  is  declared  childless  in  Jeremiali  xxii. 
30.  It  is  clear  from  this  that  Matthew  could  have  been  giving 
onlv  the  names  of  the  heirs  to  the  throne.  And  this  simple  ex- 
planati<m,  if  applied  to  Matthew's  table,  according  to  the  Jewish 
law  in  Numbers  xx\'ii.  8-11,  may  go  far  towards  cleai-ing  up  diffi- 
cnlties.  Even  if,  with  Dean  Alford,  we  take  the  ground  that  the 
difBcnlties  created  by  the  two  tables  cannot  be  solved  without 
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knowledge  which  we  do  not  possess,  it  would  not  be  positive  proof 
against  the  general  conclusion  which  the  tables  undertake  to 
reach,  namely,  that  Jesus  was  a  descendant  of  David,  because  the 
writers  may  have  had  knowledge  which  we  do  not  possess,-^or 
there  may  have  crept  some  clerical  errors  into  the  text,  which  do 
not  vitiate  the  general- line. 

If  even  the  tables  were  abandoned,  there  still  remain  such  ev- 
idences as  these :  (1).  The  nearly  contemporaneous  biographies  of 

^^,         . ,  Jesus,  all  indeed  upon  which  we  base  our  knowl- 

Other  evidences.  i.  ,  .  A     r  i  .  o  r  ▼% 

edge  of  him,  sjx^alv  of  him  as  the  "  Son  of  Da- 
vid." He  was  repeatedly  addressed  as  such,  and  never  declined 
the  title.  Unless  we  ac^^^pt  it,  we  are  obliged  to  consider  Jesus 
an  arrant  impostor.  There  can  be  no  middle  ground.  So  great 
a  man  could  never,  without  being  a  very  bad  man,  l>e  party  to 
what  the  gifted  M.  Eenan  mischievously  calls  "  innocent  fravdsy^ 
a  solecism  in  language  and  a  contradiction  in  thought.*  (2).  Paul 
was  a  scrupulous  Pharisee.  .  lie  knew  where  to  find  the  records 
and  how  to  satisfy  himself.  In  2  Tim.  ii.  8  he  speaks  positively 
of  "  Jesus  Christ  of  the  seed  of  David,"  'ik  (nripfAttr^^  A»fiii, 
(3).  "  Tlie  Emperor  Domitian  was  at  first  uneasy  at  this  illus- 
trious descent,  which  might  lend  itself  to  ambitious  or  seditious 
views,  but  was  reassured  on  seeing  the  homy  hands  of  these 
(children  of  a  king,  become  common  artisans."  (De  Pressens^'s 
"  Jesus  Christ,"  book  ii.) 


*  M.  Benan  denies  the  ezistenoe  of 
the  fanuly  of  David,  on  such  slender 
grrounds  as  the  foUowing  question  indi- 
cates :  *^  If  the  family  of  David  stiU 
formed  a  distinct  and  weU-known  group, 
how  happens  it  that  we  never  see  it 
figuring  by  the  side  of  the  Sadokites, 
the  Boethuses,  the  Asmoneans,  or  the 
Herods,  in  the  great  struggles  of  the 
times?*'  (Life  of  Jesus,  ch.  xv.)  That  is 
▼eiy  good  for  a  poet,  but  very  poor  for  a 
historian.  A  question  may  be  answered 
by  %  question:  Does  not  M.  Benan 
know  that  at  this  veiy  moment  there 
are  delapsed  &miUes  of  royal  blood  liv- 
ing in  Europe,  who  are  not  *  ^  figuring  by 
the  side  **  of  the  Bonapartes  or  the  Bis- 
marcks,  '*  in  the  great  struggles  of  t^iese 
times  "  ?   He  says  the  Asmoneans  never 


claimed  descent  from  David.  Is  that 
an  argument  ?  Because  people  who  do 
not  belong  to  a  certain  family  make  no 
claim  to  the  relationship,  is  that  a  proof 
that  another  man^s  claim  is  false.?  He 
admits  that  Jesus  seemed  to  take  pleas- 
ure in  the  name  of  the  ^*  Son  of  David,** 
*  ^  for  he  performed  most  graciously  those 
miracles  which  were  sought  of  him  in 
this  name.  **  And  to  verify  this  M.  Be- 
nan cites  several  passages  in  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  !  Is  it  not  surprising 
that  any  man  can  be  in  such  a  moral 
state  as  to  write  a  glowing,  almost  ador- 
ing, poetical  romance  of  one  whom  he 
begins  by  representing  as  a  sneaking 
impostor  ?  In  that  view  the  '*  Vie  de 
J6sus**  is  the  most  remarkable  mora] 
phenomenon  in  modem  literature. 
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Tbe  simple  maiden  Mary  was  residing  in  Nazareth,  a  small 
town  among  the  hills  which  constitate  the  south  ridges  of  Leba- 
iK»L  The  historians  give  her  no  worship,  no  idealizing,  no  halo. 
lliey  describe  her  as  a  qniet  soul,  looking  and  longing  for  the 
salvation  of  her  nation.  Her  becoming  a  mother  was  supernatu- 
ral, in  the  sense  of  a  loftier  class  of  influences  bearing  down  upon 
that  world  we  call  '^  the  natural,"  by  which  we  can  reasonably 
mean  only  so  much  of  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  as  we  discern. 
It  is  as  unphiloeophical  to  deny  supemature  as  to  deny  nature. 
In  writing  histoiy  we  must  follow  our  best  authorities,  and  how- 
ever nnsatisfactoiy  they  may^be,  they  will  always  be  our  best  until 
better  be  found.  In  this  history  we  must  mainly  follow  the  writ- 
ers called  the  Evangelists.  If  they  set  forth  before  us  what 
Xeander  calls  ^^the  divine  ideal  become  a  reality,"  shall  we  throw 
away  this  finest  thing  because  it  is  so  fine  ? 

EUzabeth  was  in  her  sixth  month  of  retirement,  when  Mary,  a 
virgin,  saw  an  angelic  apparition  in  the  city  of  NazaretL  The  angel 
is  called  Gabriel  by  the  historians.    Perhaps  this 
18  the  name  he  gave  to  Mary.    Her  report  of  the   i^nnoonoed. 
interview  was  that  the  angel  said  to  her,  ^^  Hail, 
highly  favored  I     The  Lord  is  with  you ;  and  blessed  are  you 
among  women ! "    This  annunciation  troubled  the  simple  maiden, 
and  she  began  to  think  what  it  might  mean,  when  the  angel  spoke 
again  and  said,  "  Fear  not,  Mary :  for  you  have  f oimd  favor  with 
God.     And,  see  I  you  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  you 
shall  call  his  name  Jesus.^    And  he  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  the  Most  High.     And  the  Lord  God  shall  give 
him  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  and  he  shall  rule  the  house 
of  Jacob  through  the  ages,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no 
end." 

Knowing  herself  to  be  of  the  lineage  of  David,  she  had  no 
curprise  at  the  assumption  that  her  son  should  be  a  descendant 
of  the  great  king;  but  that  she  should  be  at  once  a  mother  and  a 
virgin  was  a  puzzle  to  her,  and  she  took  courage  to  say  as  much 
to  tibe  angeL  The  angelic  reply  was,  "  The  Holy  Spirit  shall 
come  upon  you,  and  the  power  of  the  Most  High  shall  invest  you 


•  Jesos  =  Jothua  =  a  SaTionr.  Joshua 
was  a  oommon  oame  at  that  time,  and 
the  reason  for  its  beatowment  upon  thia 


Child  of  Miracle  is  given  in  Matt  L  21, 
because  he  should  ^'save  his  peopis 
from  their  sins.** 
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like 'a  cloud,  in  order  that  the  holy  thing  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  God.  And,  behold,  Elizabeth,  your  relative,  even  she  is  preg- 
nant with  a  son  in  her  old  age,  and  this  is  the  sixth  month  to 
her  called  barren :  for  nothing  is  impossible  with  God.'*  Mary 
was  as  devout  as  she  was  modest,  and  she  said  to  the  angel, 
"Behold,  I  am  the  servant  of  the  Lord!  Let  it  be  to  me 
according  to  your  word."  And  the  angel  left  her,  and  she 
patiently  awaited  all  the  terrible  misapprehensions  and  perils  to 
which  this  honor  God  was  about  to  give  her  would  certainly  ex- 
pose her. 

Very  shortly  after  this  Maby  paid  a  visit  to  her  cousin  Eliza- 
beth, in  the  "Highlands"  of  Judea,  to  congratulate  that  relative 
Marv  vMf*      ^P^^  ^®  prospcctive  joys  of  maternity,  and  per- 

Elizabeth.  hsiips  to  receive  counsel  for  her  own  behavior  in 

her  peculiar  cii*cumstances.  She  entered  the 
house  of  Zacharias,  and  upon  the  delightful  surprise  caused  by 
her  salutation  Elizabeth  felt  the  first  life-movement  of  her  own 
unborn  babe,  and  cried  out  with  joy,  "  Happy  are  you  among 
women,  and  happy  your  ofFspring  I  And  whence  is  this  to  me 
that  the  mother  of  my  Lord  should  come  to  me  ?  For  lo  I  as 
soon  as  the  voice  of  your  salutation  sounded  in  my  ears,  the  babe 
leaped  .within  me  for  joy.*  And  blessed  is  she  that  believed: 
for  there  shall  be  a  performance  of  those  things  that  were  told 
her  of  Jehovah!" 

Then  Mary,  as  if  by  sudden  inspiration,  uttered  that  glorious 
canticle  which  tlie  Christian  church  has  made  one  of  its  chief 
hymns  under  the  title  of  the  Magnificat^  and  which  is^  recorded 
in  Luke  i.  46-55. 

"  My  soul  magnifies  the  Lord,  and  my  spirit  exults  in  Gk>d  my  Saviour ;  for 
He  has  looked  on  the  low  condition  of  His  servant;  for,  behold,  from  this 

ThA  ifkffniikst.       *"^®  ^  generations  shall  call  me  blessed,  because  the 

mighty  One  has  done  great  things  for  me,  and  holy  is  Hia 
name;  and  His  mercy  is  to  generations  and  generations  of  them  that  fear 
EUm.  He  has  made  strong  His  arm ;  He  has  scattered  the  proud  with  the 
thought  of  their  hearts ;  He  has  brought  down  the  mighty  from  thrones,  and 
exalted  the  humble ;  He  has  fiUed  the  hungry  with  goods,  and  sent  the  rich 


*  Fhysioiazis  designate  this  symp- 
tom of  advanced  gestation  bj  the  name 
of  **  <|oi6kening.**    It  is  a  common  phe- 


nomenon, produoed  \fj  any  sadden  emo- 
tion. 


Birth  of  John. 
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mn;  tdiitf.     He  lias  helped  Israel  liis  scrvaiit,  and  remembered  bis  mere; 

U  he  Nuil  U>  our  fathcre,  to  Abraham  and  his  postjsrity  forever."  * 

After  this  Maey  Btajed  witU  Elizabeth  three  months,  luitil  jiiel 
bcffpa-  llie  birth  of  John,  and  then  returned  to  her  own  home  in 
Ninreth. 

Elizabeth's  full  time  came,  and  she  was  the  motJier  of  a  son. 
Her  relatives  and  neighbors  collected  to  congratulate  her.  On 
the  eighth  day,  according  to  Jewish  law,  the  child 
VIE  to  be  circumcised.  Some  near  relative  seems 
to  hava  attempted  to  officiate  in  the  place  of  Zachariaa,  who  waa 
Will  dumb.  He  gave  him  his  father's  name,  but  the  mother  inter- 
pwed  and  said,  "  No;  but  he  shall  be  called  Jom«,"  a  name  not 
belonging  to  her  husband's  family,  but  Jmown  in  the  house  of 
LeW  and  among  the  Maccaboean  princes.  The  friends  remon- 
strated with  Elizabeth,  and  appealed  to  Zachariaa,  who  Burprised 
file  company  by  writing  upon  his  tablets,  "His  name  is  Jons." 
Immediately  his  dtinibncss  left  him,  and  he  broke  forth  into  a 
<w*ini«^  wiiich  the  Uhristiau  ciiordi  has  vuoe  praBerred  andor 
Abmbk  oE  the  BoMdiiOtu. 


"nnnd  ii  flitt  IiNd,  Qie  Ood  of  bniel,  becauM  Be  haa  vldtod  and  redMmed 
IBi  pwipio,  and  r^aed  np  a  horn  of  salvatioii  for  he  in  the  house  of  David 
Ubiarant,  ai  He  said  b;  tbe  montli  of  His  holy  prophets 
boat  of  old ;  a  lalration  &om  oar  enemies,  and  from  tlie 
iMDd  of  an  that  hate  na,  to  perform  Bis  mercy  with  our  fathers,  and  to  remcm- 
ba  Hta  holy  covenant,  the  oath  whieh  he  swore  to  Abraham  our  father,  to 
gmt  Tu  withont  fear,  being  dellTered  from  l^e  hand  of  our  enemies,  to  serve 
Him  in  hoHnen  and  righteousness  before  TTim  all  onr  days. 

"And  you,  little  duld,  shall  be  called  a  prophet  of  the  Host  High;  for  you 
■hall  go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  His  ways,  to  give  a  knowledge 
of  aalvation  to  His  people,  with  a  for^^veneaa  of  sina,  on  accoont  of  the  com- 
pMsiooate  menaea  of  our  Ood,  by  which  a  moming  from  on  high  haa  Tiaited 
oa,  to  illuminate  those  sittjng  in  darkness  and  the  shade  of  death,  to  direct 
oar  feet  in  Ow  my  oi  peue." 

The  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  the  birth  of  John 


*  Wa  di^  oome  often  on  the  woid 
bttvsJated  '-'fOEever.^  In  onr  T^g^nh 
didionaiiea  and  pfailcaopblcal  booka  we 
write  it  aoTi.  The  Greek  is  nut,  and 
•^nifles  a  life-time  of  anytUng-rthe 
tfuce  of  time  in  which  anything  exists. 
"  Throngfa  t^  non"  means  whQe  that 


thing  or  t^at  state  of  aSain  exia^ 
Here  it  meana  a«  long  as  the  poateiily 
of  Abraham  exists.  It  does  not  involve 
the  idea  of  absolute  andleeaneaa.  B'lt 
liv  at:ixi  mif  be  tnnalated  "p&rpetn- 
ally." 
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prodnced  a  profotmd  impresBion  upon  all  who  saw  and  hoard, 
The  f&me  of  these  thiogs  spread  throoghoat  the 
hfabm  '  ^"^  landj  snd  deepened  the  conviction  of  the  people 
that  their  nation  was  on  the  eve  of  great  events, 
and  qtuckened  their  hopes  of  speedj  deliverance  from  the  Bomaa 
yoke.  The  age  of  the  prophete  eeemed  to  he  rolled  back.  Per- 
haps this  was  Elijah ;  he  might  even  be  the  Messiah.  And  thus 
the  very  birth  of  John  was  a  harbinger  of  Jebdb. 

The  boy  grew  in  physical  and  mental  vigor,  in  virtae  and  naoral 
energy.  As  he  approached  manhood  he  separated  himself  from 
his  worldly  conntrymen  and  hid  himself  in  the  deserte  of  Jadea, 
a  thinly  peopled  region  west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  he  gave 
himself  to  a  life  of  asceticism  and  religious  study  nntil  the  time 
of  his  entrance  npon  hiB  public  miiiiBtry. 
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Tbb  birth  of  Jksus  occurred  under  the  following  circumstances: 
JoGe[di,  to  whom  Mary  was  esiwused,  was  a  devout  Jew.    Ho 
knew  notliiiig   of  the  anuouncenicnt  which  had 
been  made  to  her  by  the  angel.    After  her  return 
framihe  visit  to  Elizabeth  it  became  apparent  that  she  was  about 
to  become  a  mother.     Shocked  at  the  discovery,  Joseph  thought 
of  making  an    example  of  her.    But  his  love  was  not  wliolly 
dobojed  by  her  supposed  misconduct,  and  ho  was  minded  to  put 
beriway  privily,  which  was  a  milder  course,  as  it  saved  her  from 
Ae  shame  of  public  exposure.    Pondering  tliese  things  in  his 
tnabled  and  ^affectionate  heart,  ho  had  a  dream, 
iawUch  the  angel  said,  "Joseph,  son  of  David,     ^^^ 
ftirnot  to  take  unto  you  Mary,  your  wife;  for  that  which  is  cou- 
orived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghcst;  an<i  she  shall  bring  fortli  a 
nn,and  you  shall  call  his  name  Jicsr??,  for  lie  shall  save  his  peo- 
ple from  their  sins."     Joseph  seems  to  have  been  addressed  hy 
the  title,  "Son  of  David,"  as  if  the  angel  would  assure  liiin  that 
thoutrh  he  came  of  rc»val  blood,  there  should  be  no  humiliation  t«i 
lura  by  taking  Mary  to  wife. 

Joseph  rose  fr<.>m  his  sleep  next  day  and  did  as  he  luid  l)eeii 
bidden  in  the  dream,  taking:  his  bride  to  his  own  home  and  await 
iDg  the  unfolding  of  events. 

In  due  time  the  great  event  occurred.     Jesus  was  bom. 

Tlie  date  and  the  place  of  this  Great  Birth  are  important  and 
intiinatelv  connected.     Before  other  thinf2:s  let  us  strive  to  settle, 
as  nearly  as  we  may,  the  question  of  the  time  of 
the  advent  of  Jesus  to  the  world.  ^,  xnmma 

the  chronology. 

Can  we  ascertain  the  vear,  the  month,  the  day? 

Christmas  has  been  celebrated  in  the  Latin  Church,  as  the  anni- 
vereary  of  the  birth  of  Jesus,  on  the  25th  of  December,  and  tlic 
year  has  been  marked  as  tlie  754:th  after  the  founding  of  the  city 
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Examination  of 
the  year. 


of  Eome.*    The  tradition  of  the  Latin  Church  first  appears  in 
the  writings  of  Augustine,  who  was  bom  a.d.  354,  too  late  to  make 
Uim  any  authority  on  such  a  question. 
It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  the  point  from  which  the  Christian 

Era  is  dated  is  several  years  later  than  the  actual 
birth  of  Christ.  He  was  bom  in  some  yea/r  b.o., 
Before  Christ.  Let  the  reader  recollect  this. 
It  may  seem  anomalous  to  have  any  other  day  for  the  Chriys- 
tian  epoch  than  the  very  day  on  which  Jesus  was  really  bom ; 
but  as  the  chronology  of  Christendom  had  gone  on  for  years 
before  thorough  investigation  was  made,  to  whatever  results 
they  lead  it  would  now  clearly  be  impracticable  to  rectify  the 
error.  The  confusion  caused  by  adding  the  years  and  months 
and  days  necessary  to  conform  the  first  of  January,  1871,  for 
instance,  with  the  real  time  would  be  a  much  greater  inconveni- 
ence than  following  the  received  chronology,  especially  when  we 
shall  show  that  the  most  recent  researches  and  studies  exhibit  an 
error  even  in  that  of  at  least  one  year,  and  probably  more.  And 
this  is  not  a  matter  affecting  any  man's  faith,  but  is  a  mere  ques- 
tion of  historical  inquiry.  If  even  it  could  be  shown  that  the 
evangelist  Luke  is  inexact,  his  want  of  exactness  is  easily 
explained,  and  is  of  no  manner  of  importance  for  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view. 


In  Luke  iii.  1,  it  is  recorded  that  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  Csesar,  Pontius  Pilate  being  governor  of  Judaea, 

and  Herod  tetrarch  of  Galilee,  John  began  to 
of  Tiberiua  preach,  and  that  at  that  time  "  JestLS  began  to  h4 

about  thirty  years  of  ageP  Luke  iii.  23.  The 
word  "about"  must  allude  to  something  less  than  one  year,  and 
refer  to  months  or  weeks.  The  "  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  CsBsar"  is  now  to  be  fixed. 

Tiberius  Csesar  was  admitted  to  joint  rule  by  Augustus  some 
time  before  that  emperor's  death,  at  wliich  time  Tiberius  became 
sole  emperon  Does  Luke's  date  refer  to  his  associate  reign  or 
his  solitary  reign  ?    That  it  refers  to  the  former  is  shown  thus : 


*  Aocoiding  to  Bionjsins  Ezigatus,  in 
the  6th  centuiy.  One  fact  shows  that 
is  at  least  four  years  too  late,  namely, 
that  Herod  died,  as  Josephns  shows  {Anr 


tiguitias,  xviii.  9,  §  8,  rvii  8,  §  4),  in 
u.o.  750,  and  Jesus  was  bombefose  the 
death  of  Hezod. 
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(1.)  The  p\iV>lic  ministiy  of  Jcsiis  must,  at  the  lowest  calcula- 

ooQ,  liave  covered,   between  two  and  three  years,  as  not  less  than 

ihreey  and.  probably  ^/^r,  Passovers  occurred.    (See  John  iL  13 ; 

Yi.4;  xii.  X  ;    v.  1.)     It  may  have  occupied  more  than  three.    Let 

na  say  two,  of  iwhich  we  are  certain. 

^2.)  Tliat   public  ministry  closed,  as  all  admit,  during  the  con- 

H\\s\up  of  tbe  two  Gemini,  and  that  is  fixed,  as  all  agree,  in  the 

fifteenth  year  after  the  death  of  Augustus.    Then  Jesus  could  nc»t 

lia\e  he^un  his  ministry  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  sole  reign  of 

Tiberius,  and  it  must  have  been  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  some 

other  reign,  that  is,  of  his  associate  reign. 

When  did  that  associate  reign  begin  ? 

Comparing  Suetonius  with  Dio  Cassius,  it  appears  that  Tiberius 
return^  to  Home,  triumphed,  and  dedicated  temples  in  the  consul- 
Bhip  of  M.Eniilius  Lepidus  and  T.  Statilius  Taurus,*  in  the  month 
of  January.     It  would  seem  tliat  this  is  the  time  of  his  probable 
accession  to  joint  power  with  Augustus.    Indeed  Suetonius  says : 
^^JTot  long  after  (the  dedication  of  the  temples)  a  law  being  pro- 
posed by  the  senate  that  he  (Tiberius)  should  administer  the 
government  of  the  provinces  in  common  with  Augustus,  he 
departed  into  Ulyricum."    It  must  have  been,  at  longest,  only  a 
few  weeks   after  Jainiarv  of  this  year.     Let  us  sav  February. 
Xow  tlie   consulship  of  M.  Emilius  Lepidus   and   T.  Statilius 
Taurus  was  in  the  third  year  before  the  death  of  Augicstus, 
Wlien    did   Augustus    die?      On    the   19th    of 
Aiurust,    in   the  year    in   which    Sextus   Appu-    ^^^ 
leius  and  Sextus  Pompeius  were  consuls.     AVhat 
A.L».  was  that? 

From  some  ascertained  coincidence  of  an  event  in  some  con- 
sulship with  a  certain  year  in  our  era  modern  chronologers  have 
reck<:)ned  back  and  arranged  the  consular  tables  so  that  we  have : 
^^^  j  il.  Aur.  Yerus  Anton.  Cses.,  called  the  Philosopher. 
(  L.  ^lius  Aur.  Yerus  Caes.,  called  "  Coimaofhisr 
In  copving  and  othersv-ise  it  seems  that  some  confusion  has  come 


•   Consiiiship8  are  very  important  in 

th€«e  investigations.    The  Romans  kept 

their  dates  by  consulships  as  we  do  hy 

f/jg  ••Vear  of  our  Lord."     The  preser- 

mtlon   of  the  itftc<^^^ion  of  consuls  w.is 

ut  the  utmost  iixipvortance  in  their  chro- 


the  English  dated  everything  hy  the 
year  of  their  reigning  sovereign,  and  the 
Americans  by  the  year  of  their  Presi- 
dent. The  Fasti  among  the  Romans 
were  marbles  in  which  were  carved  this 
8uccc8sion  of  consuls.      Fragment*  of 


nolosrv       Jt  i»  as  i^  ^^'^  ^^  no  A.D.,  and  .  these  marbles  still  exist. 


A.D.  160  - 
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in  at  this  point  of  the  chronological  calculation,  and  two  sets  ol 
consuls  have  been  shrunk  into  one  year.  The  authority  of  three 
lists  (those  of  Cassiodorus,  Victorius,  and  the  Paschal  Chronicle) 
makes  two  years,  while  that  of  one  list  (Idatius)  makes  one  year. 
It  is  safer  to  follow  the  stronger  authority,  and  by  correcting  the 
mistakes  of  copyists,  the  consular  list  at  this  particular  period  is 
restored  thus : 

"  T.  El.  Aur.  Antorvinus  "  Pius,"  Emperor  (who  died 

this  year),  and 
M.  El.  AureUvs  Anton.,  the  Philosopher  (who  suc- 
ceeded him). 
I M.  El.  Aurelius  Anton.,  the  Philosopher,  and 
I  L.  Aur.  Ant.  Verus,  called  "  Commodus." 
It  will  be  perceived  that  this  pushes  back  all  the  other  consul- 
ships one  year,  so  that  those  for  160  must  be  placed  in  a.d.  159, 
and  so  all  the  way  back  through  the  list.     The  consulship  qi 
Sextus  Appnleius  and  Sextus  Pompeius,  usually  entered  a.d.  14 
(Julian  Period  4727),  must  be  one  year  earlier. 

The  result  is  that  Augustus  died  on  the  19th  of  August,  a.d. 
13 :  *  the  associate  reign  of  Tiberius  began  three  years  before 
this,  namely,  a.d.  10,  in  February :  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  that 
reign — between  February,  a.d.  24,  and  February,  a.d.  25 — Jesus 
reached  his  tliirtieth  year.  This  is  marked,  because  it  was  the 
legal  time  of  entering  upon  the  Jewish  priesthood,  and  was  the 
age  at  which  Jesus  actually  began  his  public  ministiy.  From 
that  date  deduct  thirty  ycai-s,  and  the  conclusion  is  reached  that 
Jesus  was  born  between  the  Febrnaries  of  tlie  yeai-s  6  and  7 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Vulgar  Era. 

Seeing  that  this  event  has  been  by  different  \vriter8  assigned  to 
every  month  in  the  year,  can  we  ascertain  tJie  very  day?  If  not, 
let  us  see  how  nearly  it  can  be  approximated.  The  Latin  Church 
lias  kept  the  25th  of  December;  the  Greek  Church  originally 
observed  the  6th  of  January,  but  subsequently  came  over  to  tlie 
Latin  calendar.  Neither  date  has  any  conclusive  authority. 
According  to  Josephus,  Jerusalem  was  taken  in  the  second  year 

of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  on  the  8th  day  of  Sep- 
minataon  of   |;gjjj|)ej.    ^d.  70,  which  was  in  the  year  of  the 

moDth  and  day.  _  , 

city  (a.u.)  823,  and  the  temple  was  destroyed  on 

*  Be  careful  to  notice  that  thia  is  I  the  actual  birth  of  J( 
the  Vulgar  Era,  not  an  era  dated  from  I 
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the  4th  of  August.     According  to  tlie  Je^^'^8ll  Mislina — compiled  in 

Palestino   to\irard  the  close  of  the  secoud  century — on  that  day 

tbe  first  eacerdotal  class  of  tlie  twenty-four  which  officiated  in 

rotation,  each  a  Aveek  (1  Chron.  xxiv.,  and  Neheiniah  xii.),  entered 

upon  their  duties.     Computing  tlie  number  of  sacerdotal  cycles 

between  a-i>.  70  and  b.o.  8,  we  ascertain  *  tliat  on  the  4th  day  of 

August,  B.C.  8,  there  were  nine  weeks  and  five  days  needed  to 

complete  the  cycle.    Add  these  to  4th  of  August  and  we  reach 

October  11  as  the  reconunencement  of  the  cycle.    The  eighth  class, 

that  to  which,  according  to  Luke  i.  5,  Zacharias  belonged,  would 

enter  upon  duty  on  the  forty-ninth  day  after  October  11 ;  that 

is,  jSsoveniber  20  (b.c.  8).    A  simple  arithmetical  calculation  shows 

that  Zaehai-ias  must  have  been  serving  on  the  following  days : 

B.C.  9 ..  August        12iB.a8..Jaly  14|B.a7..May  10 

B.C-  8.  .January      27  [  B.C.  8.  .November  29 1  B.C.  7.  .October      81 

Add  to  these  dates  fourteen  months  and  twenty-two  days,  by 
which  allowance  is  made  of  seven  days  for  Zacharias's  ministry, 
five  months  and  fifteen  days  for  Elizabeth's  time  before  the  Annun- 
ciation, and  the  usual  period  of  nine  months  for  Mary's  time,  from 
the  Annunciation  to  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  you  have  the  follow 
ing  table : 


B.C.  8.  .NoTember  3 
B.C.  7.  .April         18 


B.C.  7.  .October        6 
B.C.  6.  .February    20 


B.C.  6.  .August 
B.C.  5.  .January 
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Tliese  six  dates  are  all  that  seem  possible  on  the  calculation  by 
the  coiii-ses  of  the  priests.  It  is  not  ivccessary  to  point  out  objec- 
ti<  'US  to  any  single  date,  as  our  previous  calculations  have  shown 
that  it  must  have  been  b.o.  6.  Was  it  February  20  or  August  7? 
To  decide  between  these  dates  we  are  helped  by  the  statement  in 
Luke  ii.  8,  that  at  the  Nativity  "there  were  in  the  same  country 
shepherds  abiding  in  the  fields,  keeping  watch  over  their  flocks 
l>y  niirht."  Would  this  have  been  in  tlie  month  of  Febi'uary  ?  In 
Bulile's  Economical  Calendar  of  Palestine  (it  may  be  found  as 
the  454th  of  the  fragments  in  the  4to  edition  of  Calmet),  which 
Cfjntains  a  very  satisfactory  account  of  the  weather  for  each 
month,  it  is  shown  that  February  is  rainy  and  snows  are  frequent 


•  In  t2iiB  iray  :  The  interval  between 
tbe  dates  is  77  years,  being  28,124  days, 
beii^  4,017  weeks  and  5  days,  which, 


divided  by  24,  gives  166  cydes,  with  9 
weeks  and  5  days  over. 
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in  the  southern  part  It  was  not  a  month  for  shepherds  to  be 
watching  their  flocks  at  night  in  the  open  air.  Nor  is  it  probable 
that  the  enrolment  which  was  had  at  the  imperial  order  would 
have  been  assigned  to  so  distressing  a  portion  of  the  year,  nor 
that  Mary,  in  her  condition,  coidd  have  taken  this  journey  in 
February. 

The  7th  day  ofAit^icst,  b.o.  6  (a.u.o.  747),  is  the  nearest  approach 
we  can  make  to  the  date  of  the  bieth  of  Jesus.    Within  a  fort- 
night of  that  day  this  great  event  most  probably 

^cQ      '  '       *       In  reaching  this  date  I  have  used  the  most 

direct  and  most  trustworthy  mode  of  calculation, 
and  yet  find  only  a  probable  conclusion,  after  having  read  an  im- 
mense amount  of  matter  on  this  question.  It  is  annoying  to  see 
learned  men  use  the  same  apparatus  of  calculation  and  reach  the 
most  diverse  residts.*  It  is  bewildering  to  attempt  a  reconcilia- 
tion of  these  varying  calculations.  It  may  be  proper  to  consider 
the  other  data  used  in  these  calcidations,  and  give  the  reader  the 
benefit  of  the  latest  investigations. 
It  is  recorded  in  Matthew  ii.  1-10: 

"  Now  when  Jesus  was  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea  in  the  days  of  Herod  the 
king,  behold,  there  came  wise  men  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem,  saying,  Where 

is  he  that  is  bom  King  of  the  Jews  ?  for  we  have  seen  his 

proximfttion.  ^^^^  ^  *^^  ®*^  *"^^  *^  Come  to  worship  him.    When  He- 

rod the  king  had  heard  these  things,  he  was  troubled,  and 
all  Jerusalem  with  him.  And  when  h^  had  gathered  all  the  chief  priests  and 
scribes  of  the  people  together,  he  demanded  of  them  where  Christ  should  be 
bom.  And  they  said  unto  him.  In  Bethlehem  of  Judea :  for  thus  it  is  written 
by  the  prophet.  And  thou  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Juda,  art  not  the  least 
among  the  princes  of  Juda :  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  Gk)yemor,  that  shall 
rule  my  people  IsracL  Then  Herod,  when  he  had  privily  called  the  wise 
men,  inquired  of  them  diligently  what  time  the  star  appeared.  And  he  sent 
them  to  Bethlehem,  and  said.  Go  and  search  diligently  for  the  young  child ; 
and  when  yo  have  found  him,  bring  me  word  again,  that  I  may  come  and 
worship  him  also.  When  they  had  heard  the  king,  they  departed ;  and,  lo, 
the  star,  which  they  saw  in  the  east,  went  before  them,  till  it  came  and  stood 
over  where  the  young  child  was.  When  they  saw  the  star,  they  rejoiced  with 
exceeding  great  joy." 


*  For  example  :  the  birth  of  our  Lord 
is  placed  in  b.c.  1  by  Pearson  and  Hug; 
RC.  2  by  Scaliger;  n.c.  3  by  Baronias 
and  PaoluB)  B.C.  4  by  Beiigel,  Wieseler, 


and  Greswell;  B.C.  6  by  Usher  and  Pe- 
tavius;  B.C.  0  by  Strong,  Luvin,  and 
Clark;  RC.  7  by  Ideler  and  Sanole* 
mente. 
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^  The  data  in  this  passage  fnmlsli  little  help  towards  precisioD, 
but  do  fix  the  exterior  limit  of  tlie  Nativitj-.    We  learn  from  it 
that  Christ  ^wsls  bom  before  the  death  of  He- 
rod;   and   Herod   died,  according  to  Josephus   aZ^^^"'^^ 
{Atkt.  xviL    8,  §  1),  *  having  reigned  thirty-four 
years  from  the  time  that  he  had  procured  Antigonns  to  be  slain; 
but  thirty-seven  from  the  time  he  had  been  declared  king  by  the 
Bomans '   (see  also  B,  J.  L  33,  §  8).    His  appointment  as  king, 
aooording  to  the  same  writer  {Ant.  xiv.  14,  §  5),  coincides  widi 
the  184th  Olympiad,  and  the  consulship  of  C.  Domitins  Calvinus 
and  C.  Asinins  Follio.    It  appears  that  he  was  made  king  by  the 
joint  inflnence  of  Antony  and  Octavius ;  and  the  reconciliation 
of  these  t^wo  men  took  place  on  the  death  of  Fulvia,  in  the  year 
714.     Again,  the  death  of  Antigonus  and  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
which  form  the  basis  of  calculation  for  the  thirty-four  years,  co- 
incide (Joseph.  Ant.'ii^.  16,  §  4)  \vith  the  consulship  of  M.  Vip- 
eanins  Aigrippa  and  L.  Caninins  Gallus,  that  is,  with  the  year  of 
Kome  717 ;  and  occurred  in  the  month  Sivan  (=  June  or  July). 
From  tJiese  facts  we  are  justified  in  placing  the  death  of  Herod 
in  A.TJ.C-  750.    Those  who  place  it  one  year  later  overlook  the 
mode  in  which  Josephus  reckons  Jewish  reigns.     Wieseler  shows 
by  several  passages  that  he  reckons  the  year  from  the  month 
Nisan  to  Ifisan,  and  that  he  counts  the  fraf^ment  of  a  year  at 
either  extreme  as  one  complete  year.     In  this  mode,  thirty-four 
years,  from  June  or  July,  717,  would  apply  to  any  date  between 
the  first  of  Nisan,  750,  and  the  first  of  Nisan,  751.     And  thirty- 
seven  years  from  714  would  apply  likewise  to  any  date  within  the 
same  termini.     Wieseler  finds  facts  confirmatory  of  this  in  the 
dates  of  the  reigns  of  Herod  Antipas  and  Archelaus  (see  his 
Chronologische    Synopaey    p.    55).     Between    these    two    dates 
Josephus  furnishes  means  for  a  more  exact  determination.     Just 
after  Herod's  death  the  Passover  occurred  (Nisan  15th),  and  u|K»n 
Herod's  death  Archelaus  caused  a  seven-days'  mourning  to  be 
kept  for  him  {Ant.  xvii.  9,  §  3,  x^^i.  8,  §  4);    so  that  it  would 
appear  that  Herod  died  somewhat  more  than  seven  days  before 
the  Passover  in  750,  and  therefore  in  the  first  few  days  of  the 
month  Nisan,  a.u.c.  750." — SmitKa  Dictionary  (Hurd  &  Hough- 
ton's edition),  p.  1381). 

It  has  also  been  noticed  that  Josephus  mentions  {Ant,  xw\\.  6, 
4  fin*)  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  not  long  before  the  death  of  He- 
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rod,  which  by  calculatioii  can  have  been  only  that  which  oconired 
on  the  night  between  March  12  and  March  13,  a.u.o.  750.  Now, 
as  Jesus  was  bom  before  the  death  of  Herod,  it  follows  that  the 
Dionysian  era,  which  corresponds  to  a.u.o.  754,  is  at  least  four 
years  too  late. 

But  the  question  arises,  How  long  before  Herod's  death  did  the 
Nativity  occur  ?  We  can  approximate  this  only  by  allowing  suffi- 
cient space  for  all  the  events  which  are  recorded, 
calculations  namely,  the  journey  of  the  Wise  Men  and  the 

sojourn  of  Joeeph  and  Mary  in  Egypt.  An  as- 
tronomical calculation  by  Kepler  found  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn,  in  the  sign  of  the  Pisces,  a.u.o.  747,  which  is  before 
the  vulgar  era  6,  the  date  I  assigned  to  the  Birth.  But  Kepler 
found  the  same  conjunction  again  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year, 
with  tlie  planet  Mars  added,  and  from  this  would  place  the  Birth 
in  748.  But  Ideler,  on  the  same  kind  of  calculation,  places  it  in 
747.  Although  these  calculations  favor  the  date  which,  for  other 
reasons,  I  believe  to  be  correct,  I  place  no  great  reliance  npon 
them,  because  we  have  no  certainty  that  the  star  mentioned  in 
Matthew  has  the  same  time  as  the  celestial  phenomenon  found  by 
astronomical  calculations.  The  coincidence,  however,  must  be 
acknowledged  as  very  interesting. 

In  Matthew  ii.  16,  it  is  said  that  Herod,  when  he  saw  that  the 
Wise  Men  had  mocked  him,  was  very  angiy,  and  sent  and  slew  all 

KiUing  of  the  the  children  that  were  in  Bethlehem,  and  in  all 
chUdren  in  Beth-  the  coasts  thereof,  from  two  years  old  and  under, 
lehem.  a  according  to  the  time  which  he  had  diligently 

inquired  of  the  Wise  Men."  How  long  before  Herod's  death  was 
this  ?  We  have  no  means  of  knowing.  But  it  was  some  time. 
And  that  time  must  be  added  to  the  two  years  which  he  had 
learned  by  diligent  inquiry  of  the  Wise  Men  had  elapsed  before 
this  slaughter  and  the  time  they  had  seen  the  star.  Then,  the 
Nativity  occurred  more  than  two  years  before  another  period, 
which  period  was  some  time  before  the  spring  or  summer  of 
A.u.o.  750.  If  these  two  undetermined  periods  amount  to  one 
year,  then  the  Nativity  is  placed  somewhere  in  the  summer  of 
A.U.O.  747,  the  time  reached  by  the  date  assigned  in  this  work. 
But  this  is  presented  as  only  an  approximation. 

Luke  (ii.  1-7)  says :  '*  It  came  to  pass  in  those  days  that  there 
»re  /.t  out  a  deci-ce  from  Ciesar  Augustus  that  aU  the  world  should 
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be  taxed  ;  and  this  taxing  was  first  made  when  Cyreiiius  [Qmrinus] 
wae  governor    fthat  is,  proconsul  or  lord-lieuten-    ^        . 
•nt]    of  Syria  ;   and  all  went  to  be  taxed,  every 
one  to  liis   o"wm   city.     And  Joseph  also  went  np  from  Gali- 
lee, out   of  tlie    city  of  Nazareth,  into  Judea,  unto  the  city  of 
David,  'wliicli  is  called  Bethlehem  (because  he  was  of  the  house 
ftnd  lineage  odB  David),  to  be  taxed  with  Mary  his  espoused  wife, 
being  great  ^v^th   child.      And  so  it  was,  that,  while  they  were 
there,  the   days  were  accomplished  tliat  she  should  be  delivered. 
And  fehe  brought  forth  her  first-bom  son."    .     .     . 

Tliia  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  perplexing  passages  in 
the  Evangelists.  Dean  Alford  thinks  it  unmanageable.  Neandey 
thinks  it  may  be  inexact.     The  dcstinictive  critics     ^.^    .         ^ 

-        ,  i*  •  iv       •         1  1  Dimcult  pas- 

have  made  the  most  of  it  as  affectmg  the  author-  g^^^^ 

ity  of    the    [Evangelists.      It   does  not  seem  to 

help  ns  in  settling    tlie    date    of   the  Nativity,  but  as  it  will 

help  us  to   something    much    more    important    than  tlie  mere 

date,  we  must  consider  its  difiiculties,  which  are  simply  chrono- 

logicaL 

1.   It  is   said  that  there  is  no  record  in  any  other  history  of  a 

census   of    the  whole  Koman  empire  imder  Augustus.      It  has 

been    argued   in   reply  that  the  Legis  Actiones       Objections:— 

and  tlieir  abrogation  were  quite  as  important  in    No  other  history 

rc^^pect  to  the  early  Koman  history  as  the  Census    o^  this  census. 

(if  the  Knipire  was  to  the  latter,  and  as  Livy,  Dionysius,  and 

Polvl.>iiis   make  no  record  of  the  former,  we  are  not  to  be  sur- 

pri.sed  that  later  his)|)rian8  do  not  mention  the  latter.    Our  knowl- 

edcre    of  the  former  is  derived  from  a  law-book,  namely,  "  The 

Institutes  of  Gaius:  "  if  any  perfect  copy  of  a  similar  law  book, 

covering  the  times  of  the  alleged  census,  made  no  mention  of  it, 

then   the   argument  from  ^\\c\kig  {argumenhcmde  tacit lumitate) 

miirht  have  some  force.*     It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Suetonius 

and  Tacitus  are  very  brief,  and  that  in  the  history  by  Dio  Cassius 

there    is   a  gap  of    ten  years,  from  a.u.c.  747  to  757,  the  very 

j»eri<xl  in  which  Luke  says  the  census  was  begun.      The  argument 

fnjHi   silence  would  prove  that  no  important  events  occurred  in 


•  Huschke  in  Wieseler,  p.  78.  The 
•laxno  author  pays:  "If  Suetonius  in 
his  Hf«»  jof  Aiigiistuf?!  does  not  mention 
t!»i.-»  census,  neither  does  SjKirtian  in  hi8  j 


life  of  Hadrian  devote  a  single  syUable 
to  the  edictum  pcrpetuum^  which,  in 
later  times,  has  chiefly  adorned  tht 
name  of  that  emperor." 
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the  long  reign  of  Augustus,  except  those  which  the  fi^agmentar^ 
histoiy  of  the  times  has  preserved. 

But  it  is  known  that  the  subtle  Augustus  was  centralizing  the 
eiiipire,  and  that  about  five  years  before  the  birth  of  Jesus  all 
the  procurators  of  the  empire  were  brought  over  to  his  control. 
(Dion.  Cass.,  liii.  32.)  From  several  sources  we  learn  that  esti- 
mates of  the  empire  were  being  made  about  this  time,  enrolments 
which  required  many  years  for  their  completion. 

And  unless  some  proof  can  be  produced  to  show  that  no  such 
census  was  actually  had,  it  is  to  be  borne  always  in  mind  that, 
apart  from  all  notion  of  inspiration,  as  mere  human  authority 
Luke  isy  to  say  the  least j  OrS  good  as  Tacitus^  Philo^  Josephus^  or 
any  other  ancient  historian  whose  works  have  heen  jyrese7*ved. 

2.  It  is  said  that  if  such  a  census  had  been  ordered  it  would 
not  have  included  Judea,  which  was  not  yet  a  Roman  province. 

It  would  not  I^  repV>  reference  is  made  to  a  passage  in  Taci- 
have  included  Ju-  tus.  Augustus  directed,  as  we  learn,  a  "  brevia- 
^®*-  rium  totius  imperii "  to  be  made,  in  wliich,  accord 

ing  to  Tacitus,  "  Opes  publicse  continebantur :  quantum  civium 
sodoTumque  in  armis,  quot  classes,  regna,  provdncise,  tributa  aut 
vectigalia  et  necessitates  ac  largitiones."     (Tacit.  Ann.y  i.  11.) 

If  the  "  sociorum,"  "  regna,"  and  "  provinciee  "  did  not  in 
elude  such  a  principality  as  Herod's,  it  would  be  difficult  to  learn 
to  what  these  words  are  to  be  applied.  Moi^eover,  the  connection 
of  Judea  with  the  province  of  Syria,  first  established  by  Pompey, 
was  never  considered  as  dissolved  by  Herod's  elevation  to  tlie 
throne. 

3.  It  is  objected  that  the  Roman  mode  of  taking  the  census 
was  according  to  actual  residence.    But,  even  if  that  was  so,  and 

,    ^  even  if  the  census  of  Augustus  did  not  neces- 

Not  the  Roman  .,  ,  ^    .  ,'='  ixti^^i- 

mode.  sanly  embrace  Judea,  we  know  that  ilerod  at  tins 

time  had  state  reasons  for  desiring  to  pi'opitiate 
tlie  emperor,  and  might  on  that  account  have  ordered  a  census  ; 
wliich,  as  he  did  it  as  of  his  own  motion,  he  might  prefer  to  take 
in  the  Jewish  way,  that  is,  in  the  place  whence  the  family  sprung, 
rather  than  in  the  Roman  manner,  that  is,  in  the  place  of  actual 
residence.  Or  even  if  Herod  had  simply  proclaimed  a  census,  it 
is  quite  easy  to  see  that  the  Jews  would  prefer  to  go  to  the  place 
of  nativity,  as  that  had  been  their  custom. 

4.  Again,  it  is  objected  tliat  the  state  of  Mary's  health  would 
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faftTB  precluded  sach  a  journey.  It  is  ans\v^ered,  that  if  the  enrol 
ment  was  made  by  tribes,  a  Jew  of  the  house  and  ^^^^^^  health. 
lineage  of  David  would  make  great  exertions  and 
fiacrifices  to  present  himself  in  his  proper  place  and  secure  the 
reoo^ition  of  his  position.  This  motive  would  operate  equally 
upon  Joseph  and  Mary,  as  both  were  of  the  family  of  David. 
Quiet  women  have  enormous  reservoirs  of  determination.  When 
one  of  them  sets  her  heart  on  any  course  it  is  only  an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  that  can  divert  her. 

5.  Another  objection  is  that  Luke  seems  to  say  that  this  census 
did  not  take  place  until  at  least  ten  years  later.  (Luke  ii.  2.) 
This  brings  us  to  the  real  difficulty  in  tlie  passage.  It  is  an  ob- 
jection ui^ed  by  Dr.  Strauss,  but  not  by  him  fau'ly  put  (Zeben 
JiesUj  L  iv.  32.)    Let  us  examine  this. 

Luke  makes  two  statements:  (1.)  That  Augustus  decreed  a 
taxing.     (2.)  That  this  taxing  was  made  when  Cyrenius  was  gov- 
ernor of  Sjoia.    Let  the  distinction  between  the 
statements  be  noticed.    The  iirst  has  been  estab-         .     ' 

T     t  •   1  1     .     T  rrri     »  •       n^ents  seem  oon- 

Eshed  above,  as  I  thi^k,  conclusively.  The  his-  tradictory. 
tartan  Luke  asserts  ity  and  there  is  nothing  in 
history,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  to  cast  the  slightest  discredit  ou 
it.  The  difficulty  is  to  reconcile  the  second  statement  of  Luke 
with  his  first,  or  to  clear  away  someliovv  the  difficulties  of  the 
passage.  Cyrenius  was  governor  twelve  years  after  the  date  of 
the  Nativity  assigned  above,  and  this  passage  seems  to  make  the 
birth  of  Jesus  to  have  occurred  during  his  governorship. 

The  following  explanations  are  tendered : 

(a.)  Ilerod  undertook  the  census  after  the  Jewish  form,  accord- 
ing to  the  imperial  decree,  but  died  before  it  was  finished.  Tlie 
Evam^list  knew  that  as  soon  as  a  census  was 

.  ,  •  1    -r       •  1    1  •  How  explained. 

mentioned  persons  conversant  with  J  e wish  history 

would  think  at  once  of  the  census  wliich  was  had  about  twelve 

X  ears  later,  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus,  which  was  notori- 

•  Ti^ly  a  Roman  census,  and  caused  an  insurrection  (Josephus,yl/^f. 

x\-iiL  1,  §  1),  and  therefore  he  added  the  second  verse,  which  is 

equivalent  to  this :  "  No  census  was  acticoMy  completed  then :  and  I 

knew  that  the  first  Koman  census  was  had  after  the  banishment 

of  Archelaus;  but  the  decree  went  out  much  earlier,  namely,  in 

Uie  time  of  Herod."    This  is  the  explanation  of  Dr.  Thomson, 

Archbishop  of  York. 

S 
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(b.)  Cyrenius,  it  is  said,  may  have  been  twice  governor.  Pro£ 
A.  W.  Zumpt,  of  Berlin,  has  published  a  work  entitled  Comr 
mentatio  de  Syria  JSomanorumprovincia  <t  CoBsa/re  Attgusto  ad 
T.  Vespasiunumy  in  which,  by  a  long  conree  of  argument,  he 
shows  that  it  is  probable  Cyrenius  was  twice  governor ;  but  then 
he  makes  his  first  term  of  oiRce  too  late  by  several  years  to  agree 
with  our  date  of  the  Nativity.  Lardner  (i.  329)  suggests,  which 
is  perhaps  better,  that  lie  was  a  commissioner  exti*aordinary  sent 
from  Home  for  the  special  purpose  of  superintending  this  census; 
and  we  learn  from  Tacitus  that  he  had  a  special  fitness  for  this 
kind  of  work,  and  was  at  this  time  absent  in  the  East. 

(c.)  Kelief  is  sought  on  the  side  of  philology.     The  passage  in 

the  original  (Luke  ii.  2)  is,  olvtyi  a7roypa<l>r)  fycVcro  vpiOTTi  rjytfAovcvovroi 

Trjs  2v/3ta5  Kvprjviov,*  The  word  eycVcTo  may  be  translated  *'  was 
completed,"  as  much  as  if  Luke  had  said,  "  It  was  begun  as  an 
enrolment  just  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  completed  years 
after,  under  Cyrenius."  Or,  tt/mutt;  may  be  translated  "  before/* 
and  then  the  passage  would  mean,  "  this  enrolment  took  place 
hefore  (that  better  known  enrolment,  when)  Quirmus  was  gover- 
nor of  Syria?^  (See  Alford's  Greek  Testament,  in  loco.)  For 
similar  examples  in  Greek  literature  De  Pressens^  refers  to  Tho- 
luck  {Glaufnourdigkeity  p.  181),  and  confines  himself  to  citing  a 
specimen  of  the  same  constniction  in  (John  i.  15)  the  words  <rf 
John  the  Baptist,  -^pC t6^ fiov rjv^  "he  was  before  me."  If  this  be 
received  it  ends  all  difliculties. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  a  proved  inaccuracy  in 

Luke,  it  is  only  a  difliculty,  an  obscurity.    No  man  has  shown 

',  that  Augustus  Ciesar  could  not  have  ordered  this 

rit    ^  "*  ^       "    census,  nor  that  Cyrenius  absolutely  could  nothave 

been  governor  when  it  was  in  process  of  execution. 
"We  know  that  he  was  governor  years  after  the  Nativity,  and 
^vith  that  gubernatorial  term  we  have  been  striving  to  reconcile 
Luke's  statements.  The  whole  difficulty  arises  from  our  igno- 
rance, not  from  Luke's  proved  inaccuracy.  All  honest  historical 
inquirers  should  admit  that  Luke,  who  lived  near  the  time  of 
what  he  narrates,  is  at  lea^  quite  as  competent  a  historian  as  the 
modem  Dr.  Strauss,  or  the  modern  M.  Kenan. 


*  In  this  text  I  have  foUowed  the 
Codex  SinaitioaB,  the  oldest  anthorily, 
in  which  irptam   is  not  separated  from 


//ye/ioMifoyrop,  but  Immediately  preoedei 
it 
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Tbif  -passage  has  almost  no  importance  in  respect  to  the  date 
of  the  Nativity,  and  therefore  I  did  not  disciissit  in  that  connec- 
tion. It  ia  important  as  giving  na  a  liistnrical  reason  for  the 
b;rth  in  the  city  of  Bethlehem  of  the  child  whose  parents  wore 
inhabitants  of  Xazareth.  To  a  Jewish  reader  this  ia  vital,  as 
thiee  whom  he  treats  as  prophets  had  plainly  pointed  to  Bethle- 
hem as  the  piace  of  tlie  birtli  of  the  Great  Deliverer. 

Jemts,  then^  was  born  in  Bethiehem,  about  the  beginning  of 
Avguat,  B.C.  6,  A.n.c.  747. 


CHAPTER    III. 

PLACE   OF  TIIE  BIBTH  :    THB  CraOUMCISIOlf. 

Betiii-ehem,  the  name  signifying  "lloueeof  Bread,"  is  one  of 
tlie  oldest  towns  in  Palestine,  having  been  in  existence  beforo 

Jacob's  i-etuni  to  his  native  laud.  It  is  still  ex- 
fL^'^thV>h't"m^  isting.  As  to  its  location  there  have  never  been 
the  birtliulaoe  ot  "iowl'ts-  It  is  identical  with  the  present  Beit- 
jeaiu.  Lahm,  "  House  of  Flesh,"  of  the  Arabs.    It  is  six 

miles,  and  two  hours'  travel,  south  fniui  Jerusalem, 
eaet  of  the  main  road  to  Ilebron  (Kobinson's  Researches  in 
I*aZeatine,  vol.  ii,,  p.  159.) 


The  original  name  of  the  town  was  ErriitATn,  or  EruRATAH. 
Ill  Mieah    v.  2,    it   is    called    Bstui^uku-Epuhatah.      Its  first 


I 
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fiune  came   to  it  from  its  being  tlie  bii*thplace  of  David,  who, 
however,  did  nothing  to  advance  it,  even  after  his  elevation  to 
the  tliroiie.      His  ancestor  Boaz  had  possessions  here,  and  in  some 
of  the  meadovrs  in  sight  of  tlie  town  Ruth  gleaned.     But  it  never 
ro&e  to  the  dignity  of  a  capital.      Tlie  birth  of  Jesus  has  made  it 
to  l>e  known  to  the  whole  world.     Since  that  event  tradition  hiis 
never  lost   sight  of  Bethlehem.     Justin  MartjT  visited  it  in  the 
second  century ;  Origen  in  the  tliird  ;  afterwards  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
the  l^rdeaixx  Pilgrim,  and  thousands  of  otiiers.      The  Emperor 
Hadrian  planted  a  grove  of  Adonis  on  the  spot,  to  desecrate  it. 
This  grove  kept  up  the  identification.     It  remained  from  135 
to  315  A.D.     About  A.D.  330,  Constantine  or  the  Empress  Helena 
erected  a  church  wliich  remains  to  this  day.     In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury it  was  elevated  into  an  episcopal  see.     There  is  shown  a  cave 
in  which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  been  bom ;  but  the  precise  spot  can- 
not now  be  known,  and  it  seems  absurd  to  suppose  that  cattle 
were  kept  twenty  feet  under  ground.    But  we  know  the  town.* 


*  The  birth  of  JesoB  in  Bethlehem  be- 
ing' ooincident  with  the  prophecies  of  the 
biithplace  of  the   Memiah^  the  destmc- 
tive  critics  attack  it  as  being  a   false 
■tatement ;   bat  it  is  observable  that  no 
ODo    has  jtnfccd  its    incorrectness,  nor 
even    prt.senteJ  anything  worth  calling 
an  ar^ment.     For  instance.  Dr.  Strauss 
i:B«»k  i.  liX)  says:    '*  But  the   opposite 
hypothesis  as  to  the  original  dwelling- 
fltux  of    his  parents,  from  which  these 
Evangelists  start  in  the   accounts  they 
give,  shows  that  they  are  not  following 
any   historical   authority,  but  simply  a 
dogmatic    conclusion,    drawn  from  the 
pa»iage  in  the  prophet  Micah,  v.  1."  Can 
such  modes  mislead  thinking  men  ?     A 
historian  says  that  two  people,  husband 
and  wife,  live  in  New  York,  but  finding 
It  important  to  go  to  Liondon  in  person 
on  oz  before  a  given  day, to  attend  to  mat- 
ters of    great   importance,  the  wife  is 
thei^  delivered  of  a  son,  the  distinguished 
pabject  of  the  histoiian^s  biography,  and 
vfao  afterwards  spends  a  great  part  of 
hii  life  in  New  York.     Some  subsequent 
erttie  taya :   ''  Nay,  but  he  waa  bom  in 
Hew  York,  for  does  not  the  historian 


*■  start '  with  that  as  *  the  original  dwell* 
ing-place  of  his  parents?"*  Such  a 
critic  would  equal  Dr.  Strauss.  But  then 
Dr.  Strauss  proceeds  on  the  theory  that 
he  was  a  native  of  Nazareth.  "WTiy  not 
say  he  was  bom  at  Damascus  ?  On  what 
autfiority  do  these  writers  assume  that 
he  was  bom  in  Nazareth  ?  Ou  the  au- 
thority of  the  Evangelists.  Dr.  Strauss 
makes  fifteen  references  to  the  four 
Evangelists,  which,  if  the  reader  will 
consult,  will  be  found  to  contain  no  state- 
ment whatever  as  to  his  birthplace,  but 
simply  speak  of  Jesus  as  a  Nazarene  or  a 
Galilean.  Two  (Matt,  xxvi  69,  71)  are 
the  accusations  made  against  Peter  by 
women,  that  he  was  an  associate  of  "  Je- 
sus of  Galilee,"  or  '*  Jesus  of  Nazareth/* 
A  third  is  the  speech  of  the  unclean 
spirit  (Mark  l  24),  **  What  have  we  to  do 
with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  " 
A  fourth  is  Mark^s  account  of  what  ISIat- 
thew  gives  in  chapter  xxvi.  A  fifth  is 
Luke  xviiL  37,  where  the  blind  man  in- 
quires the  meaning  of  the  noise,  a  ad  the 
multitude  tell  him  that  "  Jesus  oi  Naza- 
reth passes  by.'*  This  is  the  amount  oi 
Dr.  Straoss's  argument. 
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It  lies  on  the  eastern  and  northeafitem  brow  of  a  ridge,  run 
ning  east  and  west,  from  the  top  of  which  there  is   an  exten- 


The  utter  want  of  fairness  is  seen  in 
three  ways :  1.  In  the  case  supposed 
above,  of  an  American  bom  of  American 
parents  in  London,  his  subsequently  re- 
turning and  being  called  **  Mr.  Blank,  of 
New  York,"  or  *'  Mr.  Blank,  the  Ameri- 
can," would  certainly  not  prove  that  he 
was  bam  in  New  York,  and  most  certainly 
not  prove  that  he  was  not  born  in  Lon- 
don, 2.  Take  his  reference  to  Luke.  To 
prove  that  Jesus  was  bom  in  Nazareth  he 
produces  the  reply  of  a  miscellaneous 
crowd  to  a  beggar.  They  called  him  a 
^^Nazarene."  But  if  that  passage  in 
Luke  be  good  authority  we  must  take  the 
whole,  what  the  beggar  said  as  well  as 
what  the  multitude  said.  The  beggar 
cried  out,  ^*  Jesus,  son  of  David,  have 
B^ercy  on  me.**  Then  Jesus  was  gener- 
dUy  reputed  to  be  the  son  of  David.  But 
this  Dr.  Strauss  denies,  and  because  he 
is  following  "  simply  a  dogmatic  conclu- 
sion drawn  from  "  his  theory  of  mythSy 
he  is  anxious  to  show  that  Jesus  was  not 
bom  in  Bethlehem,  the  cit«y  of  David, 
and  was  not  the  son  of  David  at  all,  and 
was  not  believed  to  be  the  son  of  David. 
{Leben  Jeeu,  chap,  ii)  But  his  own  au- 
thority confutes  him.  3.  He  cites  Luke 
zxiv.  19  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  bom  in 
Nazareth.  Does  Luke,  in  that  passage 
or  any  where  else,  say  so  ?  Not  at  all 
But  this  same  Luke,  Dr.  Strauss's  wit- 
ness, does  say,  distinctly,  ii.  6,  7,  that 
Jesus  teas  bam  in  BeUtlehefm.  , 

In  all  this  there  is  nothing  supernatu- 
ral, so  that  Dr.  Strauss  might  not  answer 
that  we  had  gone  out  of  the  region  of 
realities.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  fact. 
If  Dr.  Strauss  denied  the  whole,  and 
•aid,  ^*  No  man  knows  where  Jesus  was 
bom/*  it  would  be  another  thing.  But 
he  aflirms  that  he  was  bom  in  Nazareth. 
It  was  no  more  miraculous  to  be  bom  in 
Bethlehem  than  in  Nazareth.  But  it 
does  oonnect  Jesus  with  the  house  of 


David,  and  does  oonnect  him  with,  whal 
the  Jews  regarded  as  a  prophecy,  and  so 
obstinate  is  Dr.  Strauss  in  his  adherence 
to  his  naturalistic  theory,  that  no  fair 
reader  of  h.ia  book  can  fail  to  see  that 
there  never  was  a  theologic  zealot  more 
bent  to  his  creed  than  Dr.  Strauss  to  hie 
dogma.  But  historians  must  avoid  aU 
dogmatism. 

M.  lien/in  (chap,  ii)  says  distinctly, 
"  Jesus  was  bom  at  Nazareth.**  Why 
not  say  that  he  was  bom  at  Capernaum  ? 
What  is  his  authority  ?  He  has  none  bat 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  John  I  He  citea 
Matthew  (xiii  54,  et  seq.).  The  reader 
will  see  upon  inspection  that  there  is  not 
the  slightest  allusion  whatever  to  the 
birthplace  of  Jesus,  or  of  any  other  per- 
son, in  any  portion  of  this  chapter.  It 
simply  speaks  of  the  return  of  Jetoa  to 
his  own  country,  but  does  not  say  where 
that  country  is  ;  and  if  it  be  assumed  to 
be  Nazareth,  that  would  not  prove  that 
he  was  bom  there,  as  thousands  of  men 
who  were  bom  in  Europe  speak  of  Amer 
ica  as  their  country,  since  it  has  been 
their  place  of  residence  for  many  years. 
The  fact  that  in  manhood  Jesus  should 
speak  of  Nazareth  as  his  country,  and 
others  should  so  speak  of  him,  has  no 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  place  of 
his  nativity.  But  how  does  M.  Benan 
know  that  this  is  a  fact  ?  On  the  an* 
thority  of  Matthew.  Then  Matthew  ia 
his  witness,  and  he  says  erpUdtly  that 
Jesus  VHis  bom  in  Bet/dehem  (ii.  1). 

Again,  M.  Renon  cites  Mark,  and  ref en 
to  vi  1,  where  it  is  written  :  *^  And  he 
went  out  from  thence  and  came  into  his 
own  country.*'  No  mention  is  made  of 
any  town  i^  the  whole  papsage.  And 
this  is  cited  to  prove  that  Jesus  waa  bom 
in  NazaretJi !  ! 

M.  Ilenan*s  last  authority  is  John  i. 
45,  46,  where  it  is  said  that  Philip  found 
Nathanael  and  said :  ^^  We  have  fonnd 
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live  vie-w  toT^ard  the  east  and  south,  in  the  direction  of  Jericho, 

tlie  Dead  Sea,  and  the  mountains  of  Moab.    In  the  time  of  the 

captivity  there  was  an  inn,  or  caravanserai,  close  to  Bethlehem, 

vrliich  appears  to  have  been  a  point  of   depai*ture  for  Egypt. 

(Jeremiah  xli.  17.)    Perhaps  this  was  the  very  inn  where  Jesus 

was  bonu      The  prophet  Micah  (v.  2)  had  said  of  this  city  of 

David :     **  Thou  Bethlehem-Ephratah  I     though  thou    be  little 

among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  out  of  tliee  sliall  he  come  unto 

me  to  be  the  Kuler  of  Israel ;  whose  goings  foith  have  been  from 

old,  f  rum  the  days  of  eternity  I " 

It  is  said  that  the  inn  or  caravanserai  in  Bethlehem  was  so 
crtiwded  that  Joseph  and  Maiy  were  obliged  to  find  lodging  in 
the  stable.     There  Jesus  was  bom,  the  first  child  of  Mary.* 
It  would  seem  that  his  birth  occuri'ed  in  the  night     Thei'o 


ham  of  whom  Moees  in  the  law,  and  the 
prophets  did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
tlie  son  of  Joseph.  '*     Would  any  man  in 
%  oout  of  law  bring  such  testimony  f or- 
waxd  to  establish  the  birthplace  of  an 
indmdnal  ?     It  might  prove  that  Jesus 
resided  at  Nazareth  when  he  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age,  but  it  has  no  bearing 
whatever  upon  the  question  of  the  place 
of  his  nativity.     A  man  having  resided 
in  New  York  a  few  years,  called  to  make 
affidavit,  might  describe  himself  gener- 
ally as  "  of  New  York,"  unless  the  doc- 
uments were  known  by  him  to  be  about 
to  be  used  on  the  question  of  the  place 
of  his  nativity  or  citizenship.     The  fact 
that  John  says  that  Philip  spoke  of  Jesus 
at   thirty  as  being   "of   Nazareth,"  is 
nothing  to  the  point ;  but  two  historians, 
one  havin^^  had  personal  intercourse  for 
witii  the  subject  of  his  biography, 
distinctly  that  he  was  bom  in  Betfi- 
lehem^  and  that  settles  the  question  until 
better  evidence  can  be  produced  showing 
Uiat  be  was  bom  elsewhere. 

Of  a  piece  with  this  is  M.  Kenan's 
statement  in  Life  of  Jesus^  chap.  xv.  : 
**  The  family  of  David  had  become,  it 
vroold  seem,  long  since  extinct,"  when 
M.  B^*T^*",  A's  <^^6  ^^  ^^  notes  shows, 
knew  that  the  doctors  Hillel  and  Gama- 
liel were  reputed  of  the  race  of  David, 


and  Dr.  Strauss*  a  reference  to  Luke 
xviiL  brings  up  a  passage  in  which  a 
blind  beggar  by  the  way -side  salutes  Je* 
sus  as  the  **  son  of  David,**  no  one  of 
the  multitude  present  objecting,  ahpw- 
ing  that  Jesus  was  publicly  and  notori* 
ously  recognized  as  of  that  race  and 
lineage. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  how  unreliable  are 
the  quotations  and  references  of  those 
who  attack  the  Evangelists.  A  great  par- 
ade is  made  in  foot  notes  and  parentheses. 
They  look  like  authority.  The  shrewd 
writers  knew  that  not  one  in  a  thousand 
of  their  readers  will  consult  the  passages 
referred  to.  Take  this  instance:  M. 
Kenan  positively  names  the  place  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus,  and  then  in  a  foot-note 
quotes  three  distinct  ancient  authors, 
and  gives  chapter  and  verse.  That  looks 
like  settling  the  question.  But  an  exam- 
ination shows  that  not  one  of  these  au- 
thors alludes  in  these  places  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  one  of  them,  who  knew  Jesus 
personally,  positively  afi&rms  that  he  was 
bOm  in  another  pla^se  ! 

*  Mary  appears  to  have  been  the 
mother  of  several  children,  sons  and 
daughters,  younger  than  Jesus.  Four 
sons  are  named,  and  daughters  are  al- 
luded to  in  Matthew  xiii.  55,  and  Mark 
vi.  3. 
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were  ehephei'ds  watching  tlieir  flocks  in  one  of  tlie  pasture  gronnde, 
wliicb  may  Btill  be  Been  near  Uethlflbem.*    To  them  appeared 


a  ^-islon,  and  tliey  believed  that  Qod  told  them  not  to  fear,  that 
there  was  bom  that  day,  in  the  city  of  David, 
^^.  ^  Jeeiis,  who  was  the  Anointed  Lord,  the  Messiah. 

That  tliey  miglit  be  assured,  it  was  told  them  that 
tbey  slionid  find  him  in  ewaddling-clothes  and  lying  in  a  manger, 
one  of  those  exteiior  stalls  usually  attached  to  caravanserais.  Im- 
mediately r.liei'G  burst  upon  the  cars  of  the  shcpheidB  a  ohoma 
sung  by  multitudes  of  voitsja,  saying,  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
on  eartli  peace,  good  will  to  men." 

If  it  be  tncjuired  how  this  statement  came  into  history,  the 
answer  is,  that  it  is  probable  that  Luke,  when  he  catnc  to  writing 
the  biography  of  his  Master,  ma  Ic  diligent  search  'for  all  he 
conld  find  of  the  early  life  of  Jesus,  and  in  that  search  received 
from  the  lips  of  one  of  the  shepherds  hJB  simple  account  of  tlie 
transaction.  Tliis  sounds  like  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witness. 
It  may  not  liave  litei'al  accui-acy,  hut  it  has  been  noticed  bow  re- 
markably fiee  it  is  from  all  materialism,  how  very  pure  and  ele- 
vated is  the  statement  of  the  transaction.  It  occurred  as  any  well- 
Imlauced  mind  might  reasonably  suppose  it  would,  if  tlio  Great 
Father  ever  mp.de  any  such  communication  to  men. 

The  shepherds  went  to  Bediluhcm  and  found  the  place,  the 
motlier  and  the  babe.  Then  they  made  known  what  they  had 
heard  in  the  plain,  and  returned  rejoicing, 

*  About  B  mila  east   of   Bethlehem  I  lags  ol  the  Bhephwdi. 
than  ia  k  little  village  called  the  TU- 1 
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Lnke  asserts  that  Mary's  child  was  circumcised,  according  to 
the  Levitical  law,  on  the  eighth  day,  and  received 
the  name  of  Jesus.  ^  ,  Circumdcoii  of 

The  Mosaic  law  required  the  presentation  to  the 
Iy>rd  of  every  first-bom  male,  but  allowed  children  to  be  redeemed 
fT\)ni  exclusive  devotion  to  religious  pursuits  by 
tlie  payment  of  five  shekels,  which  is  about  tliirty    .   ^"^t&^^^^ 
American  gold  dollars.     See  Levit.  xii.  24 ;  Num- 
bers xviiL  16,  16.    At  the  same  time  the  parents  were  to  offer  a 
sacrifice  of  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  or  yoimg  pigeons.     (Leviticus 
xii.  8.)     In  this  service  consisted  the  legal  purification  of  the 
mother.     The  rich  offered  a  lamb ;  the  poor  gave  pigeons.    Mary 
had  only  doves  to  bring. 

If  this  history  had  been  written  by  an  impostor  he  would  have 
given  a  different  turn  to  tho  story.  These  sacrifices  imply  sin. 
If  Jesus  l)e  that  Holy  One  from  the  birth,  why  were  these  offer- 
ings made  ?  The  straiglitforwardness  of  the  story  gives  a  gen- 
eral air  of  tnitlif ulness  to  the  whole  narrative.  There  is  no  myth 
here.  Mythical  narratives  elevate.  This  depresses.  It  places 
Jesus  in  tlie  race  of  sinners.  A  writer  of  mj^hs,  as  Neander 
suggests,  would  have  brought  in  an  angel  to  hinder  Mary  from 
submitting  her  child  to  a  ceremony  so  unwortliy  his  dignity. 

But  here  there  appears  strikingly  that  mingling  of  humiliation 
and  ^lory  which  marks  all  the  main  passages  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
Amid    the   general   spiritual   declension   of    the 

_  ^,  '  M.    ^      ^^J.J.^     -l       i         i.         i  Simeon  and  Anna. 

Jews  there  existed  a  uttle  band,  not  perhaps  con- 
Fociated   so  as  to  be  called  a  society,  but  well  known   to   one 
another,  of  those  who  made  careful  culture  of  the  spiritual  life, 
and  who  were  waiting  for  some  special  revelation  of  mercy  from 
Almighty  God.     Among  these  were  two   aged  people,  named 
Simeon  and  Anna,  who  looked  earnestly  for  the  coming  of  the 
Consoler  of  Israel.     Simeon  had  received  what  he  believed  a 
divine  intimation  that  he  should  not  die  before  he  had  seen  Je- 
liovah's  Anointed.     Moved  by  special  spiritual  impulse  he  came 
into  the  temple  the  very  day  of  Mary's  purification,  which  was  forty 
davs  after  the  circumcision  of  the  child.     There  was  something 
in   the    babe  which  responded  to  the  cry  of  the  soul  of  Simeon. 
In  him  he  recognized  the  long-looked- for  Redeemer,  and  taking 
the  child  in  his  arms  he  broke  into  that  rapture  which  the  Chris- 
tian Church  has  preserved  under  the  name  of  the  Nunc  Dimittis : 
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''Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  seryant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  Thj 
word :  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salyation,  which  Thou  hast  prepared  before 
the  face  of  all  the  peoples;  a  light  to  enlighten  the  nations,  and  the  glory  of 
Thy  people  Israel"    (Luke  ii  2^-32.) 

Although  Jesns  never  recognized  Joseph  as  his  father,  Luke 
speaks  of  Joseph  and  Mary  together  as  the  parents  of  Jesns,  as 
they  naturally  would  generally  be  taken  to  be,  and  says  tliat  this 
display  of  rapture,  upon  the  part  of  Simeon,  caused  Joseph  and 
Mary  to  marvel.  Although  Mary  knew  of  Jesus's  miraculous 
birth,  each  new  wonder  would  impress  her  with  fresh  awe.  Per- 
ceiving this,  Simeon  said  to  Mary,  "  Behold,  this  is  set  for  the 
fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in  Israel ;  and  for  a  sign  to  be 
spoken  against ;  and  a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thine  own  soul 
also,  that  out  of  many  hearts  evil  thoughts  may  be  revealed." 

In  the  words  of  Simeon  we  discover  a  feeling  very  much  in 
advance  of  the  general  state  of  the  Jewish  mind.  They  display 
a  softness,  a  hopefulness,  and  a  liberality  to  which  the  hard  Jew- 
ish heart  of  his  day  was  generally  a  stranger.  It  contains  the 
idea  of  development  through  struggle,  a  spread  beyond  the  limits 
of  Judaism,  and  a  final  triumph,  which,  while  it  should  break  up 
the  exclusiveness  of  that  ancient  faith,  should  bestow  upon  it  a 
greater  glory  than  any  of  its  anterior  traditions. 

There  was  also  one  Aima,  "  a  prophetess,"  daughter  of  Pha 
nuel,  of  the  tribe  of  Aslier.  In  early  womanhood  she  had  mar 
ried.  After  seven  years  her  husband  died.  She  had  been  more 
than  fifty  years  a  widow,  and  had  devoted  herself  to  the  tem- 
ple-service, not  departing  from  the  house  of  God,  whom  she 
served  night  and  day  with  fasting  and  prayers.  Coming  in  at 
this  moment  she  joined  Simeon's  thanksgiving,  and  reported  the 
case  "  to  all  that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem."  * 


*  Schleiermacher*8  conjecture  that  the 
nairatiYe  came  indirectly  from  Anna 
■eems  plansible,  seeing  that  she  is  more 


minutely  described  than  Simeon,  whUe 
Simeon^s  words  are  reported  and  her*t 
are  not. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

HIS  FIRST  YEAB& 

Lf  the  oourse  of  the  year  following  the  birth  of  Jesus,  there 
arrived  in  JorxLBalein  a  company  of  men  described  as  the  ^  Wise 
men  from,  tlie  East."    (Matt  ii.  1.)    Who  were  they  I 

Matthe^w   calls  them  yJ^i,.    By  this  name  Magi  the  Greeks 
denoted  the  priests  of  Persia,  jost  as  we  now  speak  of  the  Brah- 
mins of  India*      The  Ma^d  may  have  been  a  tribe, 
as  Herodotus  says  they  were.     To  them  among   ^J^^J^ ' 
the   Persians,  as  to  the  Levites  among  tlie  Jews, 
were  intrusted  all  the  public  matters  of  religion*     Their  chie& 
educated  the  prince ;  they  were  royal  counsellors  and  judges;  they 
kept  sacred  traditions,  and  were  thought  to  be  able  in  various  ways 
to  divine  the  future,  especially  by  watching  the  stars  aud  by  in- 
terpreting dreams. 

In    the   Ivonian  Empire  their  name  was  generally  assumed  by 
ma^iciayis.     The  bad  character  of  this  class  is  clear  fruin  a  decree 
of  the   Senate,  which  banished  them  from  Home  in  the  year  10. 
Matthew  used  tlie  term  in  its  original,  in  its  national  and  honor- 
able sense.     This  is  certain  from  Ilerod's  honorable  treat irient  of 
tliese  !Magi.     For  in  tlie  whole  world  there  were  only  two  classes 
of   men  who  would  have  been  at  all  safe  in  coming  to  the  capital 
of  so  jealous  and  bloody  a  tyrant  with  the  question,  "  AVliere  is  ho 
that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews?"  even  though,  as  was  the  case  with 
these  Magi,  they  were  understood  to  be  seeking  not  for  a  sj>iritual, 
but  for  a  temporal  lord ;  these  two  classes  were  citizens  of  Eomo 
and  subjects  of  the  Parthian  kings,  and  it  would  have  been  well 
that  even  such  should  have  had  more  than  a  common  claim  to 
the  protection  of  their  governments. 

The  Parthians,  a  small  but  warlike  tribe,  had  gotten  the  upper 
hand  in  Persia.  They  were  haughty  and  fierce,  and  so  wielded 
tlie  mihtary  power  of  that  country  as  to  make  it  dreaded  even  by 
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the  Bomans.  Herod's  kingdom  was  exposed  to  their  sndden 
inroads,  and  in  his  youth  he  had  fled  before  them  from  Jemsalem. 
Against  their  anger  his  dependence  even  on  the  Roman  power  was 
no  siiflicient  protection.  In  Babylonia,  which  was  then  a  province 
of  the  Parthian  Empire,  was  the  city  of  Ctesiphon,  on  the  river 
Tigris,  one  of  several  of  the  Parthian  capitals.  If  these  pilgrims 
came  from  Ctesiphon  under  a  safe-conduct  from  the  Parthian 
king,  or  were  Magi  of  his  court,  Herod  would  not  have  dared 
to  touch  a  hair  of  their  heads,  and  would  have  been  driven  to 
some  such  policy  as  that  to  which  he  did  resort  His  treat- 
ment of  them,  especially  his  calling  together  the  Sanhedrim,  a 
body  of  men  who  in  their  sacerdotal  and  learned  character  much 
resembled  them,  proves  that  these  Magi  were  men  of  very  high 
rank,  though  they  were  not  kings,  as  they  were  commonly  held  to 
be  in  the  Middle  Ages.  This  tradition  seems  to  have  grown  very 
naturally  out  of  their  reception  at  Herod's  court;  and  it  was 
probably  right  in  making  them  three  in  number,  for  this  seems 
to  be  indicated  by  their  presents  to  the  infant  Jesus. 

These  Magi  are  described  in  our  version  as  from  "  the  East,** 
and  it  is  said  tliey  were  in  the  East  when  they  saw  the  Star.  In 
the  original  the  Greek  word  is  the  same  in  both  places,  but  with 
such  a  difference  in  its  form  as  would  make  the  diflFerence  made  in 
English  by  prefixing  to  the  former  the  word  favj  which  thus  means 
the  Far  East.  In  some  of  the  later  Books  of  Hebrew  Scripture 
Babylonia  is  called  the  East,  and  Persia  lies  next  leyond  it  and  in 
the  same  line.  History,  geography,  and  Hebrew  usage  leave  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  these  strangers  were  Persians,  and  saw  the 
Star  in  Babylonia,  tlien  a  Persian  province. 

Zoroaster,  the  famous  Persian  teacher  of  religion,  who  may  have 
lived  as  far  back  as  1500  vears  before  Christ,  or  not  far  from  the 
time  of  Moses,  was  no  idolater,  and  in  the  Bible  the  Persians  aro 
not  classed  with  tlie  heathen.  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
Empire,  was  predicted  by  Isaiah  (xliv.  24 ;  xlv.  1-6)  ;  by  him  the 
Temple  of  God  in  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  burned  by  the  king 
of  Babylon,  was  ordered  to  be  rebuilt ;  and  in  his  proclamation  to 
that  effect  (Neh.  i.  1-2)  he  acknowledges  the  God  of  the  Persians 
and  of  the  Hebrews  to  be  the  same  Lord  God  of  Heaven.  Daniel 
was  high  in  honor  with  this  king ;  and  the  Magi  had  an  idea  of  a 
Sosiosh,  or  Eedeemer,  to  come,  that  in  certain  respects  was  strik- 
ingly like  his.    From  the  time  of  Cyrus  there  wei'e  ever  manj 
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Jews  in  the  Persian  or  Parthian  country,  and  many  things  per 
taining  to  the  Hebrew  religion  must  have  been  well  known  to 
KHne  of  the  Magi. 

But  how  did  tliey  come  by  their  idea  of  the  Star  ?  It  was  the 
universal  belief  of  their  times  that  the  stars  controlled  the  fates 
of  men.  The  science  tliat  professed  to  look  into  their  influences 
-was  called  Astrology,  and  tlie  Magi  were  astrologers.  •  An  ancient 
prophet,  who  was  of  the  East,  and  who  was  not  a  Jew,  had  foretold 
a  Jewish  Messiah  in  the  remarkable  prediction,  ^'  There  shall  come 
a  Star  out  of  Jacob,  and  a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel" 
(Numb.  xxiv.  17),  words  then  understood  as  foretelling  that  a  new 
gtar  would  shine  at  his  birth.  In  all  Syria  there  was  in  their  time 
an  expectation  that  this  personage  would  soon  appear,  which  must 
have  been  common  also  to  the  Jews  in  the  East  and  in  the 
Far  East.  Within  that  very  century,  this  belief,  as  Suetpnins 
and  Tacitus*  state,  had  much  to  do  with  the  uprising  of 
the  Jews  {^inst  the  Bomans,  in  which  Jerusalem  perished. 
That  which  is  further  required  to  explain  why  they  were  so 
sure  they  saw  the  Star  of  the  King  of  the  Jews  is  furnished  by 
a  dificovery  of  Kepler.  lie  traced  back  the  orbits  of  the 
planets,  and  found  that  near  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  cer- 
tain of  the  planets  were  in  positions  of  great  import  in  astrology ; 
Jupiter  and  Satuni  were  in  conjunction ;  that  is,  were  very  close 
to  each  other,  and  were  in  such  a  place  in  the  zodiac  that  the  like 
happens  but  once  in  800  years ;  and  there  were  other  astrological 
signs,  all  giving  the  idea  tliat  some  great  event  was  to  come  to 
pass  ill  Judiea,  as  Kepler  says,  "  according  to  the  rules  of  Chaldean 
art  as  existing  even  till  his  own  time."  The  new  star  therefore 
seemed  to  them  the  Star  of  the  King  of  the  Jews ;  and  it  seems 
providential  that  Kepler  enables  us  to  see  how  the  Magi  came 
scientifically  to  this  opinion,  for  the  silence  of  the  Bible  as  to  any- 
thing suj>eniatural  in  this  proves  it  was  not  revealed  to  them. 

The  conjunctions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  occurred  twice,  in  the 
gpring  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  some  have  thought 
the  Magi  saw  the  earlier  one  when  they  were  in  the  East,  the  later 
^ne  when  they  left  Jerusalem,  and  that  it  was  in  the  direction  of 


Sfutoniut  Bayi :  **  Percrebaerat  Ori- 
toto  tfttis  €t  eongtans  opinio,  esse 
fatia,  at  eo  tempore  Jndasa  prof ecti 
potiientur/'    Taeitu4Ba,js:  *'Plu- 


libos  peiBoasio  inerat,  antiquis  sacer- 
dotam  Uberia,  contineri,  eo  ipso  tempore 
fore  nt  valeaceret  Oriens,  profectique 
JadsBa  rerum  potirentor/ 
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Bethlehem,  and  so  acted  as  a  gaide  to  them.  But  it  is  neither 
manly  nor  honest  thus  to  evade  the  astronomical  difficulties  of 
their  guidance  by  the  star.  It  does  not  suit  the  words  of  Mat- 
thew, who  says  it  was  a  star,  and  that  it  went  before  them ;  and 
the  latest  astronomical  researches,  while  they  prgve  the  accuracy 
of  Kepler's  discovery,  prove  that  this  conjunction  was  not  in  such 
a  direction  from  Jerusalem  that  it  could  in  any  way  have  been 
a  guide  to  Betlilehem.* 

Upon  arriving  in  Jerusalem  the  Magi  seem  to  liave  gone  at  once 
to  the  king's  palace.     At  any  rate,  Herod  learned  that  they  were 

present  in  the  city,  and  ascertained  tlie  object  of 
their  coming.  With  his  usual  craftiness  he  called 
together  the  Sanhedrim  to  learn  where,  according 
to  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Messiah  should  be  bom. 
They  recited  to  him  the  well-known  prophecy  in  Micah  (v.  2) 
pointing  to  Bethlehem.  Calling  the  Magi  to  him,  Herod  care- 
fully inquired  the  time  at  which  the  remarkable  "star'*'  had  made 
its  appearance.  Tlien  he  directed  them  to  go  forthwith  to  Beth- 
lehem and  ascertain  exactly  all  the  facts  in  the  case  and  report  to 
him,  pretending  that  he  was  equally  desirous  to  pay  due  deference 
to  the  royal  infant. 

The  Magi  resumed  their  journey,  still  beholding  the  luminous 
appearance  in  the  heavens,  until  they  reached  Bethlehem,  where, 
of  course,  in  so  small  a  village,  they  had  no  difficulty  in  ascer- 
taining the  place  where  the  infant  Jesus  actually  was,  as  the  star 
indicated  somehow  the  very  spot.  They  worshipped  him,  and 
opened  their  treasures ;  and,  according  to  oriental  etiquette,  pre-' 
sented  him  costly  gifts — ^gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh. 


*  There  is  not  room  in  a  work  like 
this  to  enter  into  details,  for  the  reasons 
on  which  every  statement  is  based  and 
from  which  every  conclusion  is  drawn. 
Dr.  Prands  W.  Upham's  book,  "The 
Wise  Men:  Who  they  were  and  how 
they  came  to  Jerusalem,"  New  York, 
1871,  IB  the  first  successful  attempt 
that  I  have  seen  to  clear  up  this'  pil- 
gpnmage.  After  reading  it,  I  cancelled 
what  I  had  before  written  on  the 
aabject.  Besides  solving  what  hereto- 
fore has  been  a  mysteiy,  this  book  gives 
new  ideas  and  facts  as  to  the  histoxy 


of  our  religfion  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
world,  which  are  of  great  value  to  the 
people  as  well  as  to  scholars,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  their  bearings  on  the  die* 
cussions  of  these  times.  I  cordially 
concur  with  Dr.  Tayler  Lewis  in  saying : 
"Whoever  reads  this  book  must  ba 
quire  a  new  interest  in  the  study  of 
the  Scriptures.  There  is  hardly  a  page 
in  which  we  are  not  startled  by  some- 
thing strikingly  origfinaf ,  while  at  tha 
same  time  leaving  on  the  mind  aa  im* 
presaion  of  its  profound  tnith.** 
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That  night  they  dreamed.  And  in  their  dreams  they  wer« 
m-amed  not  to  return  to  Herod.  They  were  believers  in  visions. 
They  hearkened  to  this.  Instead  of  going  back  to  Jerusalem 
they  returned  to  their  own  country,  by  some  other  way,  probably 
going  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

The  night  after  the  departure  of  the  Magi,  Joseph  dreamed  a 
dream,  in  which  he  saw  an  angel,  who  said  to  him,  ^^  Arise,  and 
take  the  young  child  and  his  mother,  and  flee 
into  Egypt,  and  be  there  until  I  bring  you  word ;  ^    ^^ 

for  Herod  will  seek  the  young  child  to  destroy  him."  Joseph 
obeyed  the  warning,  and  conveyed  the  mother  and  child  to 
Egypt.  This  country  was  the  most  convenient  refuge  for  them, 
being  easy  of  access,  politically  disconnected  from  Judsea,  and 
inhabited  by  many  Jews,  who  had  been  long  settled  in  the 
country.* 

Tradition  makes  Joseph's  route  by  way  of  Hebron,  Gaza,  and 
the  desert,  and  there  could  have  been  no  more  direct  course. 
They  still  point  out  at  Hebron  a  spot  where  the  family  encamped 
for  the  night  Not  far  from  Heliopolis,  on  the  way  towards 
Cairo,  is  the  village  Metariyeh,  where  it  is  said  Joseph  made  his 
sojourn  while  in  Egypt,  which  is  probable,  because  of  the  many 


•  Matthew  cites  this  as  a  fulfilment 
of  tiie  saying  in  Hosea  xi.  1,  "And 
called  nav  son  out  of  Egy^t."  But  the 
sat-ing"  in  Hosea  has,  to  a  modem  reader, 
no  reference  to  the  ^lesSah  whatever, 
mnd  is  not  prophetical,  hut  is  a  mere 
statement  of  a  fact  in  early  Jewish  his- 
tory. The  explanation  seems  to  he 
that  it  was  the  habit  of  the  Hebrew 
mizid  to  refer  ererything  to  the  Messiah, 
to  nutke  erery  past  event  somehow  typical 
of  him,  and  that  Matthew  was  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  before  the  coming 
the  Jews  believed,  from  this  of 
that  the  Messiah  was  to  repeat 
in  his  hiatory  what  had  occorred  in  the 
history  of  hia  people.  With  this  knowl- 
edge SCatthew  natorally  cited  this  verse 
of  Hosea. 

A  nmilar  aooommodation  occurs  in 
Hat^  iL  18:  '*In  Bama  was  there  a 
voiee  heard,  Bachel  weeping  for  hex 


children,"  etc.,  quoted  from  Jeremiah 
xxxi  15,  where  it  was  applied  to  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  Dean  Alford  says: 
"  We  must  seek  an  explanation  in  the 
acknowledged  system  of  prophetic  inter- 
pretation among  the  Jews,  still  extant 
in  their  rabbinical  books,  and  now  sanc- 
tioned to  us  by  New  Testament  usage  ; 
at  the  same  time  remembering,  for  our 
caution,  how  little  even  now  we  under- 
stand of  the  full  bearing  of  prophetical 
words  and  acts.  None  of  the  expres- 
sions of  this  prophecy  must  be  closely 
and  literaUy  pressed.  The  link  of  con- 
nection seems  to  be  RacheFs  sepulchre, 
which  (Gen.  xxxv.  19)  w:is  *  in  the  way 
to  Bethlehem,*  and  perhaps  from  that 
circumstance  the  inhabitants  of  the 
place  were  called  her  chUdrtrC^  (Alfozd^i 
Greek  Tea,  ^  in  looo.) 
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Jews  who  resided  at  that  tmie  in  Heliopolis.    But  there  is  us 
historic  certainty  in  this. 

The  nearness  of  Bethlehem  to  Jenisalem  allowed  Herod  to 
inform  himself  promptly  of  the  movements  of  the  Magi.    When 

he  ascertained  that  they  had  eluded  him  he  was 

Massacre  of  the  i*-i  i         .^i  n^i  i 

Bethlehem  babes,    exceedingly  angry,  and  sent  and  slew  all  the  male 

children  in  Bethlehem  "  from  two  years  old  and 
under,  according  to  the  time  which  he  had  diligently  inquired 
of  the  Wise  Men." 

This  great  crime  is  consistent  with  the  character  of  the  man 
He  had  ascended  the  throne  through  blood ;  in  blood  he  had  sus- 
tained himself;  he  had  murdered  his  wife  and  three  sons 
through  the  suspicion  of  jealousy ;  and  he  had  arranged  that  the 
principal  men  of  the  Jewish  nation  should  be  slaughtered  at  his 
death,  that  the  people  might  have  some  occasion  to  mourn,  as  he 
foreknew  what  a  joy  of  relief  they  would  feel  at  the  death  of 
their  t)'Tant.  He  was  suffering  the  pain  of  a  horrible  and  incur- 
able disease,  loving  life  yet  looking  for  speedy  death.  He  was 
just  in  the  condition  to  commit  this  outrage. 

That  Josephus  does  not  mention  this  circumstance  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  Josephus  did  not  know  everything.  Josephus 
did  not  tell  all  he  knew.  So  many  and  great  were  the  outrageous 
crimes  committed  by  Herod  that,  even  if  this  came  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  Josephus,  it  might  not  have  occurred  to  him  to  mention  it. 
It  did  not  specially  bear  on  anything  he  had  in  hand,  and  he  had 
told  enough  of  Herod's  liistory  to  depict  the  cli^racter  of  the  wretch 
of  whom  the  Emperor  Augustus  is  re^wrted  to  have  said,  ^^Heradia 
inaUimjparcus  esse  quainfilius:  ''  "  I  would  rather  be  Herod's  hog 
than  Herod's  son."  There  is  every  probability  in  the  history,  and 
nothing  against  it.*  And  Matthew  is  as  good  historical  author- 
ity as  any  otlier  ancient  writer,  and  better  than  Josephus.t  He 
lias  a  reason  for  mentioning  this  circumstance,  and  he  states  what 


*  Unless  yon  say  that  it  is  too  horri- 
ble to  be  believed:  bnt  why?  Herod 
murdered  his  wife  Mariamne,  and  his 
three  sons,  Alexander,  Aristobnlns,  and 
Antipater,  the  latter  jnst  before  his  own 
death — ^perhaps  about  the  time  of  the 
Bethlehem  massacre.  If  he  killed  his 
own  family,  wonld  he  feel  any  oom- 
pnnotion  at  killing  some  of  the  children 


of  the  hated  inhabitants  of  an  obsoore 
Jewish  Tillage  ? 

f  lAfMeMitdn  suggests  that  Josephus 
would  purposely  avoid  everything  that 
drew  attention  to  the  Messianic  hopes 
of  his  people:  Lardner  that  he  could 
not  have  mentioned  this  case  without 
giving  the  Christian  cause  a  great  ad 
vantage. 
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eonsists  ^th  the  well-known  character  of  the  man  of  whom  it  is 

■ 

related. 

llow  many  children  fell  we  cannot  now  know.  Voltaire,  who 
was  always  ready  to  adopt  any  calculations  which  would  tend  to 
throw  discredit  on  the  history  in  the  New  Testament,  supposes, 
according  to  an  old  Gentile  tradition,  that  the  number  would  be 
14,000 !  nearly  tliree  times  as  many  as  the  largest  assigned  popula- 
tion of  Bethlehem.  Sepp  supposed  the  number  of  inliabitants  tc 
have  heen  about  5,000,  and  this  would  make  tlie  number  of  chil- 
dren of  the  specified  age  to  be  about  ninety.  Townsend  makes 
the  number  of  inhabitants  at  2,000  ;  the  nmnber  of  slain  cliildren 
would  then  be  about  fifty.  Some  have  said  fifteen.  No  one 
knows. 

Upon  the  death  of  Herod  Joseph  had  another  drcam,  in  whicli 
he  saw  an  angel  who  told  him  to  return  to  his  native  land  with 
Ifary  and  the  child,  as  his  enemies  were  now 
dead.     Joseph  obeved  immediately.     He  seems      R«fc"m»ad  set- 

,,       '  ,     ,        -r^      . ,,      .  tlement  in  Nasa- 

to  liave  naturally  supposed  that  David  s  city  was  ^^ 
the  place  where  DaWd's  son  should  be  reared, 
and  so  prepared  to  return  to  Bethleliem.  But  uix)n  reaching  tlie 
confines  of  Judaia,  he  learned  that  Archelaus  had  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  his  father  Herod.  He  knew  tliat  this  prince  had 
inherited  his  father's  cnielty  and  contempt  of  holy  things,  and  so 
he  was  af  i-aid  to  return  to  Bethleliem,  which  was  within  the  ter- 
ritoric^s  <^>f  Archelaus.  Joseph  having  again  been  warned  in  a 
dream  to  g*>  to  Galilee,  which  was  under  the  dominion  of  the 
m:M  Aiitipiis,  seems  to  have  made  a  detour,  travelling  east  of  the 
Jordan,  Avitliin  the  territory  of  Herod  Philip,  until  he  came  to  bo 
oinKir^ite  Galilee,  which  he  entered,  and,  proceeding  to  Nazareth, 
fiettled  his  family  in  that  city.  Jesus  thus  became  confounded 
with  the  despised  Nazarenes.* 

In  this  to^^^l  the  fii-st  twelve  years  of  the  life  of  Jesus  were 
FTiciit.  Tlistorj'  gives  us  little  insight  into  this  period  of  his  exist- 
en<:e.      T-uke  says  that  he  "grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  filled 


•  Xattbew  saja,  **  that  it  might  be 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophets.  He  shaU  be  called  a  Nazarene." 
So  f*r  as*  I  can  discover,  the  Old  Testa- 
■lent  doe9  not  contain  any  text  in  which 
0ie  ^rord  Xazarene  is  applied  to  the 
The  explanation  may  be  that 
4 


prophets  had  described  the  Messiah  as  a 
despised  person,  as  the  Nazarcucs  were. 
See  John  i.  40,  where  Natbanael  quotes 
the  proverb,  *'  Can  aoy  good  thing  come 
out  of  Nazareth  ?  "  In  Isaiah  liil  we 
have  a  specimen  of  the  general  prophecy. 
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with  wisdom  ;  and  the  grace  of  God  was  upon  hhn."  He  had 
for  his  playmates  his  younger  half -brothers,  children  bom  to  Mary 
after  Jesus,  together  with  his  cousins,  the  children  of  Cleopas. 
At  his  mother's  knee  he  learned  language  and  tlve  elements  of 
religious  thought.  He  was  probably  engaged  in  assisting  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  the  household  as  he  grew  older,  and  perhaps 
assisted  his  reputed  father  Joseph  in  his  business  as  a  carpenter. 
The  silence  of  history  is  filled  with  the  babblings  of  tradition, 
which  seems  to  delight  to  crowd  these  twelve  years  with  wonder- 
ful fantasies.  AVe  may  rely  only  upon  what  is  certainly  affirmed, 
and  yet  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  wonderful  child  car- 
ried with  him  the  unconscious  air  of  an  innocent  soul  that  has 
uncommon  depths  of  spiritual  introspection,  and  is  being  fitted 
for  a  marvellous  destiny. 

So  great  is  the  influence  of  the  surroundings  of  the  young  that 
the  situation  and  the  scenery  of  Nazareth  must  hereafter  forever 
be  a  study  of  profound  interest  to  every  student  of  the  growth  of 
character.  There  is  none  more  glowing  than  the  following,  with 
which  M.  Kenan  closes  the  second  chapter  of  his  "Life  of 
Jesus" : 

"  Nazareth  was  a  little  tovrtij  situated  in  a  fold  of  land  broadly  open  at 
the  summit  of  the  group  of  mountains  which  closes  on  the  north  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  Tlie  poi)ulation  is  now  from  three  to  four  thousand,  and  it  can- 
not have  varied  much.  It  is  quite  cold  in  winter,  and  the  climate  is  veiy 
healthy.  Tlie  town,  like  all  the  Jewish  villages  of  the  time,  was  a  mass  of 
dwellings  built  without  pretensions  to  style,  and  umst  have  presented  that 
poor  and  uninteresting  appearance  wliich  is  offered  by  villages  in  Semitic 
countries.  The  houses,  from  all  that  appears,  did  not  differ  much  from  those 
cubes  of  stone,  without  interior  or  exterior  elegance,  which  now  cover  tlie 
ricliest  portion  of  Lebanon,  and  Avhich,  in  the  midst  of  vines  and  fig-trees, 
ai*e  nevertheless  very  j)leasant.  Tlie  environs,  moreover,  are  charming,  and 
no  place  in  the  world  was  so  well  adapted  to  dreams  of  absolute  happiness. 

"Even  in  our  days  Nazareth  is  a  delightful  sojourn,  the  only  place  perhaps 
in  Palestine  where  the  soul  feels  a  little  relieved  of  the  burden  which  wciglia 
upon  it  in  the  midst  of  this  unequalled  desolation.  The  people  are  friendly 
and  good-natured;  the  gardens  are  fivsh  and  green.  Antonius  Martyr,  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  draws  an  enchanting  picture  of  the  fertility 
of  the  environs,  which  he  compares  to  paradise.  Some  valleys  on  the  western 
ride  fully  justify  his  description.  Tlie  fountain,  al>out  which  the  life  and 
gaycty  of  the  little  town  centred,  has  been  destroyed ;  its .  broken  channels 
now  give  but  a  turbid  water.  But  the  beauty  of  the  women  who  gather  there 
at  night — ^this  beauty  which  was  already  remarked  in  the  rixth  oentniy,  and 
in  which  was  seen  the  gift  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  has  been  surprisingly  wdl 
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It  is  the  Syrian  type,  in  all  its  languishing  grace.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Mary  was  there  nearly  every  day,  and  took  her  place,  with  her  urn 
oiK>n  her  shoulder,  in  the  same  line  with  her  unremembered  countrywomen. 
Antonius  Mart3n'  remarks  that  the  Jewish  women,  elsewhere  disdainful  to 
Cliristirins,  are  here  full  of  affability.  Even  at  this  day  religious  animosities 
aiv  less  intense  at  Nazareth  than  elsewhere. 

'*  Tlie  horizon  of  the  town  is  limited ;  but  if  we  ascend  a  little  to  the  pla- 
teau, swept  by  a  perpetual  breeze,  which  commands  tlie  highest  houses,  the 
pn«s|K-ct  is  splendid.  To  the  west  are  unfolded  the  beautiful  lines  of  Carmel, 
Ceniiinating  in  an  abrupt  point,  which  seems  to  plunge  into  the  sea.  Then 
strt-Cch  away  the  double  summit  which  looks  down  upon  Megiddo,  the  moun- 
tains of  the  country  of  Shechem,  with  their  holy  places  of  the  patriarchal 
a*^e,  the  mountains  of  Gilboa,  the  picturesque  little  group  with  which  are 
ftsMxriated  the  graceful  and  terrible  memories  of  Solam  and  Endor,  and 
Tlialjor,  with  its  finely  rounded  form,  which  antiquity  compared  to  a  breast. 
Thrvagh  a  depression  between  the  mountains  of  Solam  and  Tbabor  arc  seen 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  high  plains  of  Panea,  which  form  a  contin- 
uous line  in  the  east  To  the  north,  the  mountains  of  Safed,  sloping  towards 
the  sea,  hide  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  but  disclose  the  gulf  of  Khaifa.  Such  was  the 
borizon  of  Jesus. 

**  This  enchanted  circle,  the  cradle  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  represented  the 
'world  to  him  for  years.  His  life  eyen  went  little  beyond  the  limits  familiar 
to  his  cliildhood.  For  beyond,  to  the  north,  you  almost  sec  upon  the  slope 
of  Hennon,  Ccsarea  Pliilippi,  his  most  advanced  point  into  the  Gentile  world, 
mnd  Ut  the  south,  you  feel  behind  these  already  less  cheerful  moimtains  of 
Samaria,  sad  Juda:a,  withered  as  by  a  burning  blast  of  abstraction  and  of 
death.'' 

Jriseph  and  Mary  were  accustomed  to  go  up  annually  to  Jenisa- 
lem  to  attend  the  Passover  Festival.     AVlien  Jesus  readied  the 
aire  of  twelve  he  was  carried  to  the  Temple,  to 
l>e  initiated  into  the  re<xuhir  study  of  the  law,  and   ,^  ®f^^     among 

°  •'     .  the  doctors. 

to  beiriii  tlie  observance  of  the  festivals  and  fasts 
of  the  Jewisli  chiu*ch.     The  Jews  believed  tlie  age  of  twelve  to 
be  the  line  dividing  childliood  from  youth.     At  that  period  one 
was   called  "son  of  the  law,"  and  first  incurred  legal  responsi- 

bilitj.* 

This  incident  is  the  only  passage  in  the  early  life  of  Jesus  of 
"which  we  have  any  reliable  historical  account.     But  It  is  full  of 
interest- 
He  was  a  remarkable  child,  born  under  remarkable  circum- 
stances, which  had  undoubtedly  been  narrated  to  him,  and  which 

*  Joeephus  states  that  when  he  was  l  city  met  with  him  to  put  questions  to 
Ccmzteen  years  of  age  the  pnests  of  the  |  him  about  the  law 
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ho  bad  pondered  as  he  read  the  law  and  the  prophets,  or  hoard 
them  read.  He  had  never  been  in  the  Temple  sinee  he  was  an 
infant.  Now  the  sight  of  the  solemn  fane  and  the  holy  rites, 
amid  the  excitement  of  the  great  crowds  who  were  present,  must 
have  stirred  the  deptlis  of  this  profound  young  soul.  A  solemn 
sense  of  his  spiritual  capabilities,  and  perhaps  an  awful  presenti- 
ment of  his  tremendous  destiny  must  have  come  upon  hiui.  He 
began  to  be  revealed  to  himself.  lie  did  not  put  himself  forward 
as  a  teacher  among  tliose  white-haired  rabbis.  His  hour  had  not 
yet  come.  But  he  was  neither  a  stupid  nor  a  frivolous  boy.  Hia 
rare  fine  spirit  had  been  developing  itself  amid  the  quiet  scenes 
of  nature,  and  he  had  been  looking  into  the  faces  of  the  most 
profound  and  puzzling  questions.  Many  a  bright  day  from  the 
heights  near  Nazareth  he  had  gazed  upon  the  grand  scenery  abont 
him,  turning  over  what  he  had  heard  of  the  historic  associations 
of  such  famous  places  as  were  in  siglit,  feeling  his  blood  tingle 
with  the  touches  of  autumnal  breezes  or  glowing  in  the  rioh 
warmth  of  the  first  spring ;  and  Life  and  Man,  the  Seen  and  the 
Unseen,  Nature  and  Supernatnre,  held  their  problems  up  to  his 
Boul.  And  he  dared  to  study  them.  At  twelve  he  was  ready  to 
ask  questions  even  of  rabbis.  The  custom  of  the  Jewish  schools 
was  for  the  scliolars  to  ask  questions  of  the  teachers,  and  much 
of  rabbinical  literature  consists  of  answers  to  such  interrogato- 
ries. The  questions  a  man  asks  are  as  indicative  of  his  character 
as  the  positive  sajdngs  that  go  out  of  kis  moutli.  If  history  had 
preserved  these  questions  which  he  as^ed  in  tlie  Temple,  we 
should  be  helped  in  our  study  of  Jesus.  It  records  simply  the 
general  fact  that  his  learned  hearei-s  were  astonished  at  his  under- 
standing. 

When  the  Paschal  ceremonies  were  ended,  Joseph  and  Maiy 
started  to  return  to  Nazareth.     They  did  not  at  fii'st  perceive  that 

Jesus  was  not  of  the  company.     They  had  been 

MzBsed  by  Jo-    ^  accustomed  to  his  obedience  as  to  rely  upon  his 

aeph  and  Mary.  i,         .  .  . 

promptness.  Ji.a8tern  travel  Icre  m  ancient  times 
ordinarily  made  a  short  journey  on  the  first  day.  Perhaps  Joseph 
and  Mary  did  not  start  until  some  time  in  the  afternoon,  and 
then  in  company  with  many  others.  When  tliey  pitched  their 
tents  that  night  they  discovered  his  absence.  They  returned  to 
Jerusalem.  Luke  says  that  "  after  three  days  tliey  found  him.** 
This  probably  includes  their  first  day  out,  the  second  day,  in  which 
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sa 


they  returned  and  inqnired,  and  the  third  day,  when  they  foand 
him.  ITe  was  in  the  Temple,  among  the  rabbis,  astounding  them 
by  asking  questions,  startling  by  reason  of  their  artless  depth  and 
ainsiziiig  significance.* 

MarA' — not  Joseph — spoke  to  him.  She  and  Joseph  knew  tlieir 
relations  to  the  boy.  And  Mary  said,  "Son,  why  have  you  dealt 
6tj  with  us?  Behold,  your  father  and  I  have  sought  you  sorrow- 
ing." Up  to  that  time  he  8cems  to  have  regarded  Joseph  as  his 
father,  and  to  have  behaved  towards  him  in  that  relation.  But  in 
his  public  teachings  he  never  acknowledged  Joseph  as  his  father. 
If  Mary  had  said  "we,"  the  remarkable  answer  in  which  Jesus  ex- 
presses his  sense  of  his  own  intimate  relationship  with  God  could 
not  have  been  given.  But  "your  father  and  I"  brings  it.  With 
tender  reproachfuhiess  Jesus  replied:  "How  is  it  that  you  sought 
me?  Did  you  not  know  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  busi- 
ness?'' As  if  he  would  remind  his  mother  that  she  ought  to 
know  from  his  extraordiuarv  introduction  to  the  world  that  his 
was  to  be  an  extraordinary  life.  As  if  he  would  remind  her  of 
the  fact  that  at  the  Annunciation  she  had  been  told  by  the  angel 
that  her  child  was  to  be  the  "  Son  of  the  Most  Iligh."  All  this 
she  knew;  but  now  it  comes  home  to  her  with  power,  when  that 
simple,  ingenuous,  noble  child  stands  up  in  the  house  of  God  and 
claims  his  Divine  Paternity. 

Of  this  only  authenticated  saying  of  Jesus  in  his  childhood,  Stier 
beaut  if  ullv  savs:  "  Solitary  floweret  out  of  tlie  wonderful  inclosed 
panlen  of  tliirty  yeai-s,  plucked  precisely  there  where  the  swollen 
had,  at  a  dijutineiive  erisiJi,  bursts  into  flower.  To  mark  that  is 
a«uredlv  the  design  and  tlie  nieaninc:  of  this  record.  The  c/ii/d 
JesT2S  s<>nght  to  know  himself,  and  liis  whole  life  of  childhood 
was  tliis  seekini::." 

All  these  things  Mary  laid  up  in  her  heart,  and  most  probably 
after  the  death  i)f  Jesus  told  them  to  Luke.  This  sounds  like  a 
mothers  narrative  repeated  by  a  historian. 

TJiat  Jesus  had  accumulated  a  vast  number  of  questions  touc.li- 
inir  G<jd  and  man,  life  and  death,  the  seen  and  the  invisible,  it  is 
m<jtt  natural  to  suppose.  One  also  naturally  thinks  that  those 
questions  must  have  been  based  largely  upon  the  Hebrew  sacred 


^*  To  muiwer  children  is  indeed  an 
rigoromm, "  sajB  Hamonn.    And 
'^  He  who  win  stop  the  moaths  of 


scribes  and  sophists  must  know  how  to 
put  questions."  (Edition  of  Hoth,  ii 
424.) 
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books,  and  that  whei^  he  shonld  find  an  opportunity  of  going  to 
ecclesiastical  headquarters  and  visiting  the  appointed  expoundera 
of  the  law  and  the  oflScial  explainers  of  the  prophets,  he  would 
proi>ound  such  questions,  and  that  his  interrogatories  would  not 
be  captious  or  critical  or  superficial,  about  tithes  and  such  trifles, 
but  such  as  the  solemn  tone  and  the  special  deep  phrases  of  the 
Hebrew  oracles  would  suggest  to  a  child  of  such  exquisite  genius 
and  such  extraordinary  spirituality.  Would  they  not  naturally 
run  along  the  lofty  line  of  Messianic  hope  and  promise  which  his 
gifted  ancestor  David  had  drawn  ?  Would  they  not  push  against 
the  doors  to  spiritual  freedom  and  the  emancipation  of  humanity 
which  Isaiah  seems  to  have  set  ajar  ? 

When  this  marvellous  child  came  amid  the  rabbis  and  began 
to  ask  these  questions,  no  wonder  they  were  amazed.  But  he 
must  have  been  disappointed.  Blindness  was  on  the  eyes  of  the 
teachers  in  Jerusalem.  The  more  he  pressed  his  simple  questions 
the  more  he  must  have  felt  that  sense  of  his  own  sonship,  of  that 
intimate  nearness  to  the  Father  of  spirits  which  has  singled  liim 
from  among  the  company  of  the  sons  of  God  as  the  elder  brother 
of  humanity.  They  could  not  instruct  him  as  to  Jehovah's  An- 
nointed.  Years  after,  on  his  last  visit  to  Jerusalem,  in  the 
last  week  of  his  public  ministry,  in  this  same  Temple,  Jesus  pro- 
pounded to  this  same  school  of  teaching  the  questions,  "  Wliat 
think  ye  of  Christ?  Wliose  son  is  he?"  (Matt.  xxii.  42.)  Did 
not  his  first  questions  have  the  same  bearing? 

Two  things  seem  to  have  come  strongly  to  him  from  this  visit; 
his  own  Peculiarity  and  the  Worthlessness  of  the  religious  teach- 
ing of  his  nation.  To  what  extent  the  former  we  do  not  know. 
If  it  was  a  wide  view  and  a  profound  conviction,  he  kept  it  hum- 
bly folded  in  his  soul  and  bided  his  time. 

Tlien  he  went  down  with  Mary  and  Joseph  to  Nazareth,  and 
abode  with  them,  and  was  subject  to  them.     For  another  space, 

covering  eighteen  yeare,  we  have  an  unbroken 
in  Nazareth.  silence  as  to  Jcsiis.   History  does  not  utter  a  sylla- 

ble. But  during  all  that  season  he  was  ripening ; 
and  the  times  were  ripening.  He  lived  a  life  of  some  acti\nty, 
probably  working  with  his  reputed  father  at  the  bench  of  the  car- 
penter. He  led  also  probably  a  social  life,  making  and  receiving 
visits,  as  his  presence  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  would  seem  to  im- 
ply that  he  was  in  friendly,  cheerful  intercourse  with  the  people 
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of  his  neighborhood.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  penetrate.  Wc 
only  know  that  when  a  man  achieves  in  a  few  ycai-s  a  great  work 
the  influence  of  which  lasts,  he  must  someliow  tlnvngli  liis  pre 
vious  life  have  been  accumulating  assets  <;f  jniwer  to  meet  the 
drafts  of  his  crisis.  Jesus  was  no  exception.  He  was  thirty 
years  growing  in  tlie  preparation  to  do  the  A.'ork  of  three. 

That  preparation  could  liardly  have  embraced  what  we  call 
"learning,"  in  any  sense  heyoiid  a  study  of  tlie  ancient  Hebrew 
Scripture.     Hellenism,  which  embraces  what  wo  generally  con- 
ceive to  be  the  culture  of  the  Greeks,  had  not  penetrated  to  the 
obscure  town  in  which  Jesus  spent  his  early  life.    Indeed  it  was 
discouraged   by  the  Jews  throughout  Judea.     In  the  Talmud  of 
Jerusalem    (Peah.  i.  1)  a  story  is  told  of  a  learned  rabbi,  who, 
when  asked  at  what  time  it  was  proper  to  teach  a  child  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Greeks,  replied :  "  At  the  hour  when  it  is  neither  day 
nor  night,  for  it  is  ^vritten  of  the  law^   *  Thou  shalt  study  it  day 
and  ni^'-Iit.' ''     He  must  also  have  been  preserved  from  what  M. 
Benan  happily  calls  the  "  grotesque  scholasticism  "  at  that  time 
taught  in   Jerusalem,  and  which  shortly  after  was  embodied  in 
the  Talmud.    He  had  no  regular  theological  training. 


CHAPTER   V. 

PUBLIO  AFFAIB8  DUBLNG   TOE  CHILDHOOD  AND   YOUTH   OF  JESUB. 

JUDJEA. 

"When  Jesiis  was  born  Herod  was  near  his  end,  perishing  of  an 
incurable  disease.  IL's  reign  had  beeft  one  of  oppression  and 
H  rod.  terror  to  the  Jews,  but  so  skilful  a  politician  was 

he  that  no  combination  had  been  able  to  break 
liis  influence  at  Rome.  lie  continued  his  crimes  up  to  the  very 
day  of  his  death.  Ho  had  slain  his  wife  on  suspicion,  that 
Mariamne  whom  he  so  loved  that  after  her  death  he  would  go 
howling  for  her  through  his  palace.  He  had  slain  his  two  sonSi 
Alexander  and  Aristobulus,  and  just  before  he  died  he  slew  a 
third  son,  Antipater. 

He  had  outraged  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Jews.  He 
had  built  a  theatre  in  the  Holy  City.  He  had  inti-oduced  Roman 
games,  in  which  gladiators  and  wild  beasts  fought.  He  had  put 
up  the  Golden  Eagle  over  the  gate  of  the  temple,  probably  about 
the  time  he  had  inscribed  the  name  of  Agrippa  over  the  gate. 
The  Jews  regarded  this  as  a  breach  of  the  Second  Command- 
ment. It  was  intolerable  to  them.  It  was  "  an  abomination  of 
desolation."  At  the  instigation  of  two  rabbis  there  was  an  up- 
rising, and  on  a  false  report  of  the  death  of  Herod  the  yoimg 
men  of  the  city  tore  down  the  hated  thing  in  open  daylight. 
Herod  caused  the  rabbis  to  be  burnt  alive,  the  high-priest  Mat- 
tliias  to  be  deposed,  and  Joazai*  to  lake  his  place. 

This,  in  brief,  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Jerusalem  when  He- 
rod died,  as  related  at  large  by  Josephus  {Ant,  book  xvii.) 

To  understand  the  history  of  the  times  of  Jesus  we  must 
know  the  condition  of  the  Jews  and  the  course  of  their  rulers,  of 

Family  of  Herod    ^^^^^^  members   of   the  family  of  Herod  were 

chief  in  the  first  year  of  Jesus.  We  need  only 
notice  the  children  of  the  first  five  wives  of  Herod,  in  a  table 
adapted  from  Smith's  JT.  T.  History. 
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1.  Before  liia  accession  to  the  throne  Herod  married  Doris  • 
and  her  only  eon,  Antipater,  was  the  victim  of  his  father's  dyin<y 
rage.  2.  ARisroBULUSy  his  eldest  (son  by  Mariamne^  the  grand- 
daughter of  Ilyrcaniis),  was  the  parent  of  a  lai^  family,  and 
from  him  were  descended  the  two  Agrippas,  the  first  of  whom 
was  the  "  Kjno  Heeod  "  who  slew  James  and  imprisoned  Peter ; 
the  second  the  "  Kino  Agrippa  "  befoi-e  whom  Panl  pleaded. 
3.  After  the  mm*der  of  Mariamne  Herod  married  another 
Mariainne^  daughter  of  the  high-priest  Simon :  her  son  was  He- 
rod Phu-ip,  whose  marriage  with  his  niece  Hei-odias,  daughter  of 
Aristobulos,  followed  by  her  divorce  of  him  to  marry  his  half- 
brother,  Herod  Antipas,  fo  whom  she  stood  in  the  same  relation, 
led  to  the  martyrdom  of  John  the  Baptist.  He  is  often  con- 
founded with  his  half-brother  -Philip,  the  Tetrarch  of  Itursea. 
i.  His  next  wife,  MaUhace^  a  Samaritan,  was  the  mother  of 
Herod  Ajhtpas  and  Archelaus.  5.  By  Cleopatra  ho  had  two 
ions,  the  younger  of  whom  was  Philip,  the  Tetrarch  of  Itursea 
and  the  adjacent  districts,  with  Trachonitis.  6.  His  other  wives 
and  their  children  are  of  no  consequence  in  the  history.  These 
complicated  relations  will  be  made  clearer  by  the  following  con- 
spectus of  the  chief  personages  with  whom  the  history  is  con- 
cerned for  the  four  generations  of  the  family  : 

A. — Herod  the  Gre-vt. 
WiTR*.  Sons. 

1-  S°^ ■"■kAV^---i\  ^^^T^\- .  I  Executed  by  their  fa- 

2.  Manamne,  grandd.  of  Hyrca-  <  2.  Anstobulua.  )■     t^cr  in  his  lifetime. 

nus  XL  1 3.  Alexander.  i 

«    ^,     - ^    A   ^*  c-  i  4.  Herod    Philip  L      f  Lived  as  a  private  per- 

3.  Mananme,  d.  of  Simon j         m.  Herodii.  J      son. 

,.-,,.,    ^  o  ..  (5.  Herod  Antipas  . . .     Tetrarch  of  Galilee. 

4.  Malthacc,  a  Samantan j  6.  Archelaus  , Ethnarch  of  Judaea. 

5.  Cleopatra j  L  Sal'^e^d.'^f  Phmp  }  ^  of  Northern 

(     L  and  of  Herodiaa  i      I*enca,  etc. 

B. — CniLDUEN  OF  AmgTOBULUa 

1.  Herod  AoRHTA  I King  of  Judaea. 

2.  Herodias.  m. — 

(1.)  Herod  Philip  L 
(2.)  Herod  Antipas. 

C. — Children  op  Herod  Aorippa  L 

1.  Herod  Agrippa  IL  (titnlar  king) Tetrarch  of  N.  Persea,  eta 

2.  Bemice Named  in  Acts  xxv.  23. 

3.  DmaUa,  m.  to  Felix Named  in  Act*  xxiv.  24. 
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Herod  made  a  will  in  favor  oi  the  children  of  Maltliace,  name- 
ly, Herod  Antipas  and  Archelaiis.    At  first  Antipas  was  named 

as  tlie  successor;  but  the  final  codicil  gave  the 

,  '     succession  to  Archelaus.    To  Antipas  was  left  the 

government  of  Galilee  and  Peraea,  with  the  title  of  tetrarch.  Li 
his  domain  Jesus  spent  the  larger  portion  of  his  life.  To  Herod 
Philip  II.  was  left  tlid  territory  and  government  of  Itm^a,  Gau- 
lonitisj  and  Batnsea,  with  tlie  title  of  teti-arch. 

As  soon  as  Hei*od's  deatli  was  known  the  soldiery  were  gath- 
ered together  in  tlie  amphitheatre.  A  letter  from  Herod  waa 
read,  in  which  he  thanked  the  army  for  tlieir  fidelity  to  him,  and 
exhorted  tliem  to  be  as  faithful  to  Archelaus.  Then  the  kind's 
last  testament  was  read,  in  which  he  named  his  successor.  Ar- 
chelaus was  acclaimed  king. 

He  addressed  himself  at  once  to  the  discharge  of  his  last  filial 
duties.     He  took  care  that  the  funeral  of  his  father  should  be 

most  sumptuous.     A  golden  bier,  embroidered 

une     o      e-    ^j^j^  precious  stones,  held  the  body,  which  waa 

covered  with  purple.  The  dead  monarch  had  a 
diadem  upon  his  head,  over  wliich  was  a  crown  of  gold ;  he  also 
had  a  sceptre  in  his  right  hand.  The  bier  was  siu*roimded  by  tlie 
sons  and  muncrous  relatives  of  the  deceased.  Next  to  tliese  tlie 
guard  and  band,  dressed  according  to  their  nationalities — Tlira- 
cians,  Gennans,  Galatians — then  the  whole  army  followed  "  m  the 
same  manner  as  they  used  to  go  out  to  war,  and  as  they  used  to 
be  put  in  an'ay  by  their  muster-masters  and  centurions ;  these 
were  followed  by  five  hundred  of  his  domestics  carrying  spices. 
And  so,"  says  Josephus  {Ant,  book  xvi.  chap.  8), "  they  went  eight 
furlongs  to  Herodium,  for  there  by  his  own  command  he  was  to  be 
buried."  From  Jericho,  where  Herod  died,  to  Herodium,  where  he 
was  buried,  was  a  distance  of  two  hundred  furlongs,  and  if  the 
account  of  Josephus  means  that  the  procession  moved  at  the  rate  of 
eight  furlongs  a  day,  this  pomp  continued  no  less  than  twenty  days. 

While  Archelaus  was  tlius  publicly  mourning  for  liis  father,  he 
was  said  to  be  privately  spending  his  nights  in  revelry.     The 

mourning  done,  he  went  up  to  tlie  Temple,  took 
Archelaus.  Trou-    |^jg  ^^^  ^     ^^  ^  throne  of  ffold,  spoke  conciliatinfir- 

bles  in  settling  the    ,     ^      ^,     ^       u-^   a  •     i    4I,  «^i  • 

succession.  V  ^  "^®  multitude,  promised  them  everytlungf 

but  declined  to  assume  the  crown  until  the  will 
of  his  father  had  been  ratified  by  Caesar. 
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Archelans  in 
Borne. 


But,  alinoet  immediately  after,  a  sedition  was  raised  in  the  city. 
The  people  l>egaii  a  lamentation  for  the  two  niartyra  who  had 
perished  in  tlie  a£Fair  of  tlie  Eagle.     At  the  Passover,  at  the  time  of 
the  evening  sacrifice,  this  feeling  became  deep,  and  broke  into  cries 
for  vengeance.     Archelaus  sent  his  general  to  explain  and  remon- 
strate.     But  it  was  of  no  avail.     The  upshot  of  the  riot  was  the 
slanghter  of  three  thousand  men  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  feast. 
Archelaus  then  went  to  Rome  to  secure  the  establislunent  of 
his  kingdom  by  an  imperial  edict.     He  carried  with  him  the 
eloquent  orator  Nicholas  of  Damascus,  who  had 
been  a  faithful  friend  of  his  father.     With  him 
also   -wns  hia  intriguing  aimt,  Salome,  who  was 
secretly  in  the  interest  of  his  brother,  Herod  Antipas.     The  Jews 
sent  after  him  a  deputation  of  five  hundred  of  tlicir  chief  meu, 
praying  Ciesar  to  abolish  tlie  monarchy  and  let  them  be  governed 
by  their  own  laws.    They  made  what  capital  they  could  of  the 
uiauspicions  events  which  had  attended  tlie  begiiuiing  of  his 
government.* 

While  Archelaus  was  in  Home,  Jerusalem  was  in  charge  of 
Sabinns,  the  Roman  procurator  of  the  provhice.  He  was  a  vio- 
lent, tyrannical,  avaricious  coward.  He  made 
diligent  search  for  the  late  king's  treasure,  and 
did  not  scruple  to  take  even  the  sacred  treasure.  lie  seemed  to 
devise  means  to  exasperate  the  Jews.  The  smouldering  lires  of 
fanatic  determination  to  free  their  country  from  the  Roman  yoke 
were  fanned  into  a  flame.  When  Pentecost  came  vast  multitudes 
of  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  flocked  to  Jerusalem,  mani- 
festly full  of  bitterness  and  ready  for  mischief.  They  encamped 
about  the  Temple,  and  besieged  Sabinus,  who  from  a  lofty  tower, 
to  which  he  had  betaken  himself  for  safety,  gave  a  signal  to  his 
troops  to  issue  forth  agaiust  the  besiegers.  Much  slaugliter  was 
on  both  sides.  The  Jews  were  repulsed,  but  betook  themselves 
to  the  Temple,  fi'om  the  heights  of  which  they  rained  arrows  on 
the  Romans,  who  could  not  reach  their  enemies.     The  Romans, 


SabinuB. 


*  Periiaps  it  is  to  this  that  Jesns  allud- 
ed  in  the  parable  reported  by  Luke  (xix. 
1  ^27) :  "A  certain  nobleman  (  .  yc  «'»k,  a 
man  of  birth  or  rank,  the  ion  of  Herod) 
went  into  a  far  country  (Itaiy)  to  re- 
oeiTe  for  himself  a  kingdom  {Judaea)^ 


and  to  return.  But  his  citizens  {tlit 
t/ij^ra)  hated  him,  and  sent  a  message  (or 
embassy)  after  him  (to  AugiLstus  Cccsar), 
saying,  ^  We  will  not  have  this  man  to 
reign  over  ns.* " 
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Vanu. 


however,  set  fire  to  the  cloistersj  the  roof  fell  in,  and  many  were 
precipitated  into  the  flames.  Those  who  were  not,  were  either 
slain  by  the  Eoraans  or  threw  themselves  upon  their  swords  or  into 
the  fire.  The  troops  of  Sabinus  broke  into  the  Temple  and  plun- 
dered tlie  sacred  treasures;  but  the  Jews,  furious  at  these  outrages, 
continued  the  siege. 

Meanwhile  disbanded  troops  of  Herod  roamed  over  the  conn- 
try  plundering  and  ravaging.     The  people  were  driven  about, 

and  many  of  the  villages  were  destroyed.     The 

utmost  confusion  prevailed  in  Jerusalem  and  in  the 
niral  districts.  Varus,  the  prefect  of  Syria,  marched  to  the  relief  of 
Sabinus  with  a  great  force.  The  insurgents  laid  down  their  arms ; 
two  thousand  were  crucified,  and  the  others  sent  to  Home  for  trial. 
Isotwithstanding  tlie  influence  brought  to  bear  against  him, 
Arehelaus  succeeded  in  securing  from  Augustus  so  much  of  a 

confirmation  of  his  father  Herod's  will  as  to  make 
c  e  us  con-   j^^  ^^^  king  indeed  over  the  whole  country,  but 

ethnarch  of  Judaea,  Iduma^a,  and  Samaria,  one- 
half  of  that  which  had  been  subject  to  Herod.  Arehelaus  was 
also  promised  the  royal  dignity  if  he  should  govern  so  as  to 
deserve  it.  He  retained  also  the  chief  cities  of  Jerusalem,  Se- 
baste,  Caesarea,  and  Joppa.  His  income  was  six  hundred  talents.* 
Upon  his  return  he  seemed  disposed  in  some  measure  to  conciliate 
the  Jews.  The  only  act  of  his,  however,  which  had  much  con- 
cern with  their  history,  was  his  displacement  of  Joazar,  whom 
Herod  had  made  high-priest  after  the  aff'air  of  the  Eagle,  and 
the  substitution  of  Eleazar,  Joazai-'s  brotlier.  But  his  general 
course  was  tyrannous  towards  Jews  and  Samaritans,  and  the 
hatred  of  tlie  Jews  for  him  was  increased  by  his  violation  of  their 
law.  Glaphyra  was  his  sister-in-law,  having  been  tlie  wife  of  his 
brother  Alexander.  After  his  father  Herod  had  killed  him,  Gla- 
Fpliyra  married  Juba,  king  of  Lydia,  and  when  he  died  Arehelaus 
divorced  his  wife  Mariamne  and  married  Glaphyra.  She  had  had 
three  children  by  his  bix)ther  Alexander,  which  made  it  offensive 
to  the  Jewish  law  for  Arehelaus  to  marry  her.  The  Jewish  people 
made  suflicient  interest  in  Rome  to  cause  Arehelaus  to  be  recalled* 


*  A  shekel  iti  the  times  of  JoeephuSf 
from  whom  we  have  the  statements  in  the 
text,  was  worth  about  70  cents  in  gold, 
and  3,000  shekela  bein^  to  a  talent,  the 


talent  was  worth  about  $2,100;  »r%^ 
the  income  of  Arehelaus  must  ham 
been  about  $1,860,000  in  gold. 
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and  examined.  The  result  was  that  Augustus  stripped  him  of  his 
rale,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  after  his  appointment,  took  away  his 
money,  and  banished  him  to  Vienne,  in  Gaul,  where  he  died,  the 
year  unknown. 

In  the  meantime  the  excited  state  of  the  public  mind  rendered 
it  possible  for  many  pretenders  and  impostoi-s  to  palm  tliemselvea 
upon  the  people  and  add  to  the  general  troubles  and  perplexities. 
One  case  was  notable. 

There  was  in  the  city  of  Sidon  a  young  man,  by  birth  a  Jew, 
who  had  been  educated  by  a  Roman  f  reedman.    His  resemblance 
to  Alexander,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ilerod  whom  he 
had  slain,  was  so  striking  that  many  were  ready  f  ^^^  ^ 

to  attest  that  he  was  Alexander.    Discovering 
this  he  turned  it  to  his  own  account,  and  united  with  "an  ill  man  " 
who  had  great  cimning.    The  story  put  forth  was,  that  he  was  the 
real  Alexander,  brotlier  of  Aristobulus,  and  that  tliose  whom 
Herod  sent  to  destroy  him  had  actually  saved  him  and  his  brother,. 
slaying  other  men  in  their  stead.    In  Crete  and  in  Melos  tlie 
Jews  believed  him  the  true  Alexander,  and  gave  him  much 
money.    lie  had  the  audacity  to  go  to  Home.    The  Jews  of  that 
city,  learning  that  he  was  coming,  went  out  to  meet  him,  brought 
him  in  a  royal  litter  through  the  streets,  and  adorned  him  with 
ornaments  at  their  own  expense.     There  was  great  joy  at  what 
they  supposed  a  special  providence.     So  great  a  stir  did  this  make 
tliat   the  report  reached   Augustus,  who  sent  for  this    pseudo- 
Alexander  and  his  accomplice.     The  emperor  soon  detected  the 
imfK>stTire.     The  Prince  Alexander  had  lived  in  his  palace,  and 
Angn.stns  knew  his  physique.     This  man's  hands  and  body  liad 
all  the  roughness  which  belongs  to  a  laboring  man,  while  Alcx- 
ander's  had  had  the  smoothness  of  those  who  are  reared  delicately 
in   kings'  palaces.     So  Augustus  took  the  young  man  aside  and 
told  liim  of  the  discovery,  and  that  he  thought  the  plan  too  {1(h'|) 
to  have  been  concocted  by  one  so  young,  and  that  if  lie  wo.ild 
reveal   his  accomplices  his  life  should  be  spared.     lie  did.     !'«' 
was  put  to  the  galleys  and  his   accomplice  was   put  to  death 
And  so,  again,  had  the  hopes  of  the  Jews  been  raised  and  daslu'd. 

Upon  the  banishment  of  Archelans,  Judaea,  including  Samaria, 
reduced  to  tlie  state  of  a  Roman  province  and  governed  by  a 


*  Joeepbtis,  Ant,  book  xvii.  ch.  1^ 
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procurator,  who  was  the  subordinate  of  the  Pi-efect  of  Syria.  The 
Roman  dependencies  were  of  two  classes, — those  which  were  gov- 
erned solely  by  the  Emperor,  and  those  which  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  Senate.  Tlie  fonner  were  the  imperial,  the  latter 
the  senatorian  i)rovinces ;  the  former  were  under  the  immediate 
^  >vernment  of  Legates,  the  latter  of  Proconsuls.  The  Legates  col- 
lected the  j*evcnues  through  procurators^ procuratores  CcBsaris;  the 
])rc)C()nsuls  through  quaestors.  All  these  officei-s  were  men  of  rank. 
Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinus,  called  in  the  New  Testament 
Cyrcnius,  had  been  consul  a.u.c.  742,  b.c.  12.  Upon  the  banish- 
ment of  Archelaus  he  was  made  Prefect  of 
^^  '  Syria  to  finish  the  enrolment — the  beginning  of 
the  making  of  which  had  called  Joseph  and  Mary  to  Bethlehem — 
or  to  collect  the  tax  consequent  upon  such  enrolment.  The  pro- 
curator under  Quirinus  was  CojX)nius,  whose  residence  was  at 
Caesarea,  on  the  coast.  Quirinus  himself  came  over  to  Judsea  to 
lcx)k  after  the  late  king's  treasiu'cs.  The  enforcement  of  the  tax 
caused  gi-eat  disturbance.  To  the  Jews  it  was  always  most  detesta- 
ble on  religious  grounds.  Jerusalem  was  kept  comparatively  quiet 
by  the  wise  influence  of  Joazar,  who  was  for  a  sliort  time  again 
high-priest.  The  rural  districts,  however,  were  full  of  turbulence. 
There  was  one  Judas  who  came  out  of  Galilee  and  headed  a 
revolt  "  in  the  days  of  the  taxing."  *     According  to  Josephus 

{Aiit^  xWii.  1,  §  1)  he  was  a  Gaulonite  of  the  city 
vo  un  er  ^£  Gamala,  and  was  called  a  Galilean  probably 
because  his  revolt  first  broke  out  in  that  prox'ince. 
The  watchword  of  his  party,  "  We  have  no  Lord  and  master  but 
God,"  is  a  key  to  tlic  character  of  this  uprising.  It  was  theo- 
cratic. God  was  king ;  Caesar  was  not.  To  give  tribute  to  Cses^r 
was  treason  to  God.  Under  God  was  fj-ecdom,  imder  Csesar 
slavery.  He  taught  all  the  scrupulous  external  and  ceremonial 
morality  of  the  Pharisees,  while  he  inspij-ed  his  followers  witli  an 
intense  love  of  freedom  and  a  fanatical  disi*egard  of  life,  so  that 
rather  than  call  any  man  "  master"  they  should  prefer  to  surren- 
der themselves  and  their  friends  to  the  death.  He  was  a  man  of 
fiery  eloquence,  and  attracted  large  numbers  to  his  standard. 
They  became  lawless,  and  committed  many  depredations  before 
the  Koman  power  suppi*essed  them. 

*  He  is  referred  to  by  Gamaliel  in  his  speech  before  the  Sanhedrim,  Aots  t.  87. 
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Judas  was  killed,  and  his  immediate  foUowei's,  who  were  called 
fTauloiiites,  were  dispersed.     But  the  spirit  of  this  insiUTectiou 

sundved  many  years,  and  animated  the  Zealots  and 
Sicarii  of  later  days,  to  whose  obstinate  fanaticism 
Joseplius  attributes  the  subsequent  troubles  of  his  countrj^  and 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  as  in  a.d.  47  two  sons  of  Judas 
renewed  the  revolt,  and  for  twenty  years  their  yoimger  bix)thcr, 
Meiialiem,  took  the  lead  of  a  band  of  desperadoes,  laid  siege  to 
Jerusalem,  captui-ed  the  city,  assumed  tlie  name  and  state  of  king, 
and  committed  many  outi-ages,  when  he  was  slain  by  the  partisans 
of  Eleazar  the  high-priest,  a.d.  66.* 

It  was  in  the  procuratorehip  of  Coponins  that  Jesus  was  in  the 
Temple,  about  a  year  after  Annas  had  been  made        CoponiuB 
high-priest. 

ITnder  his  government  it  was  that  the  Samaritans  polluted  the 
Temple,  after  the  manner  adopted  by  Josiah  toward  the  idolatix)us 
fhrines,  by  secretly  bringing  dead  men's  bones  and  strewing  them 
in  the  cloisters  during  the  night  of  tlie  Passover,  wlien  the  priests 
had  opened  the  temple  gates,  as  their  wont  was,  immediately 
after  midnight.  Thenceforward  the  Samaritans  were  excluded 
from  the  Temple.  It  was  another  matter  of  distress  and  public 
perplexity  and  increase  of  hate  between  Jews  and  Samaritans. 

AlK>ut  A.D.  10,  C()j)onius  was  succeeded  in  the  procuratoi'ship 
by  M.  AiiBivR's,  and  he  was  suc**ceded  by  Axnius  Ruirs.  Upon 
tlie  deatli  of  Augustus  (a.d.  14),  his  successor,  Tiberius,  ap- 
fi<»inted  a  new  procurator,  Valerius  G  rat  us,  who  held  office  till 
he    was   succeeded  bv  Pontius  Pilatus.     There    ^    ,.    „., 

Ill  •     "     ^   1  •    1         •     *         1  T        Pontius  Pilatufl. 

had  been  a  succession  or  high-priests,  whose  liis- 

t*  TV  is  not  now  im^wrtant.     Pilatus,  or  Pilati:,  as  we  know  him, 

f..>inid  Joseph  Caiaphas  in  the  high-priest's  office. 

T]\e  jK^ie?i07nen  of  Pilate  is  lost.  Of  liis  early  history  we  have 
no  authentic  infonnation.  There  is  a  German  legend  which  rep 
rL':rents  him  as  tlie  bastard  son  of  Tyrus,  king  of  Arayeiicc.  The 
f r.->r\'  further  wes  that  havino^  been  miiltv  of  a  murder  in  Pome, 
whither  his  father  had  sent  him  as  a  hostaire,  he  was  sent  into 
Pontus,  where,  having  subdued  certain  barbarous  tribes,  he  rose 
t<»  lumor,  received  the  name  of  Pontius,  anci  was  sent  as  procura- 
tor to  Judaja.     But  his  name  may  indicate  that  he  was  of  the  ffC7is 


•  Milman's  Hist.  Jews,  ii.  152,  231. 
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of  tlie  Pontii,  whose  first  distinguished  member  was  the  &m(iBE 
Samnite  general  C.  Pontius  Telesimes. 

Pilate  was  the  sixth  Koman  procurator  of  Judsea.  The  usual 
official  residence  was  at  Csesarea;  but  during  the  festivals  it  was 
the  custom  of  the  procurator  to  be  present  in  Jerusalem,  for  the 
better  overeight  of  the  turbulent  population  who  ordinarily  then 
assembled,  and  were  on  such  occasions  most  easily  excited  to  vio- 
lence. Shortly  after  his  appointment,  Pilate  removed  the  army 
to  Jerusalem  for  winter-quarters,  "  in  order,"  says  Josephus,  "  to 

abolish   the  Jewish  laws."     In   the  night-time, 

thfjeTO^'^*^'^^   witliout  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  tlie  lioman 

standards  were  bi*ought  in  and  set  up  in  the  city. 
These  standards  bore  the  image  of  Coesar;  and  because  the  re- 
ligious regulations  of  the  Jews  were  so  stringent  agamst  images^ 
former  procurators  had  respected  religious  scruples,  which  Pilate 
disregarded  and  defied.  The  infuriated  people  rushed  to  Csesarea 
in  multitudes  and  interceded  with  Pilate  to  remove  the  offence. 
This  was  continued  for  five  days  with  increasing  vehemence. 
Pilate  refused,  on  the  gromid  that  the  removal  would  be  an  af- 
fi'ont  to  Caesar. 

The  people  still  persevered  in  their  pleadings.  On  the  sixth 
day  they  renewed  their  obtestations  before  Pilate,  who  was  seated 
on  a  throne  in  an  open  space,  and  had  troops  so  arranged  that  at 
a  given  signal  they  surrounded  the  suppliants.  Pilate  then  threat- 
ened them  with  immediate  death  imless  they  ceased  disturbing 
him  and  went  to  their  homes.  Upon  this  they  tlirew  themselves 
upon  the  ground,  made  bare  their  necks,  and  declared  that  they 
would  sooner  die  than  see  their  laws  so  violated.  Then*  numbers 
and  the  firmness  of  their  resolution  prevailed.  Pilate  ordered 
the  standards  to  be  brought  back  from  Jerusalem  to  Ca^sarea. 

Xot  warned  by  this,  Pilate  attempted  another  outrage  on  the 
feelings  of  the  Jews.  In  his  palace  at  Jerusalem  he  hung  up 
certain  gilt  shields  without  images,  but  bearing  the  names  of 
heathen  deities.*  The  people  had  not  forgotten  tlie  clandestine 
introduction  of  the  standards,  and  this  new  act  greatly  inflamed 
them.  They  appealed  to  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  who  ordei-ed  their 
removal.     This  must  have  weakened  Pilate's  influence  at  Home. 

The  Corban  \  among  the  Jews  was  any  oblation,  but  especially 

*  Philo,  Ad  Caium,  g  38,  ii  689.         |      f  J^K  ^^*  ^<^i  ▼•  §§  ^^^  S^ 
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in  the  fulfilinent  of  a  vow,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  Temple. 
It  might  l>e  money,  cattle,  lands  and  houses,  and 
it  became  tlie  property  of  the  Temple,  only  that 
the  land  migUt  be  redeemed  in  the  year  of  Jubilee.    (Lev.  xxvii. 
1-24.)     It  iKras,  of  course,  held  as  very  sacred.    But  this  treasure 
was  diverted  by  Pilate  to  the  building  of  an  aqueduct  to  bring 
water  into  Jerusalem.    This  so  incensed  the  Jews  that,  in  the 
Ungnage  of  Josephus,  ^^many  ten  tlionsands  of  the  people  got 
together  and  made  a  clamor  against  him.    Pilate  dressed  a  num- 
ber of  hia  soldiers  like  the  Jews,  and  liad  daggers  concealed  on 
their  persons.     When  the  Jews  would  not  forbear,  he  gave  the 
soldiers  the  signal  agreed  on  beforehand,  and  they  fell  upon  tlie 
unarmed  and  surprised  populace,  striking  the  innocent  as  well  as 
the  guilty,  so  that  many  were  slain  and  others  wounded."  * 

This  was  the  kind  of  man  under  whose  procuratorship  Jesus 
spent  his  whole  public  life  and  exercised  his  public  ministry, 
ander  whom  he  suffered  and  died,  as  the  Evangelists  and  other 
historians  relate. 

Tacitus  says:  "Christus,  Tiberio  Imperate,  per  procuratorum 
Pontium  Pilatum  supplicio  adfectus  erat."  f 

The  following  is  the  only  mention  of  Jesus  which  occurs  in  the 
writings  of  Josephus:  J 

•*  Xow  there  was  about  tliis  time  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be  lawful  to  call 
Mm  a  man,  for  lie  was  a  doer  of  wonderful  works,  a  teacher  of  such  men  as 
receive  the  truth  with  pleasure.  He  drew  over  to  him  both  many  of  the  Jews 
and  many  of  the  Gentiles.  He  was  (the)  Christ.  And  wlien  Pilate,  at  tlie 
saggvstion  of  the  princij)al  men  amongst  us,  had  condemned  him  to  the  cross, 
those  that  loved  him  at  the  first  did  not  forsake  him,  for  he  appeared  to  them 
alive  again  the  third  day,  as  the  divine  prophets  had  foretold  these  and  ten 
tboiLsand  other  wonderful  things  concerning  him.  And  the  tribe  of  Chris- 
tians, so  named  from  him,  are  not  extinct  at  this  day/^ 

GALILEE. 

We  turn  now  from  Judaea  to  Galilee.    By  the  first  will  of  llerod, 
Antipas  was  to  be  his  successor;  but  a  change  of  the  will  gave 
pre<'pdence  to  Arclielaus :  and  Augustus  Ciiisar 
continned  IIekod  Antipas  as  Tetrarch  of  Galilee,       ^^^^  Antipas, 
according  to  the  altered  will  of  his  father;  and    ^rarch 
Lence  he  is  mentioned  by  Matthew  and  Luke  as 

*  Josephus,  Ant.,  book  xviil  ch.  ill     i    }  Josephus,  Ant,  book xviii.  ch.  ill.  §  3. 

f  Ann.  XV.  44.  I 
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Hebod  the  Tetrabch.    Tlie  name  of  "  king,"  given  him  by  Mark, 
(vi.  14)  must  be  regarded  as  a  title  of  courtesy.    His  first  wife 
was  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia  Fetrsea.    While  liv- 
ing with  her  he  fell  in  love  with  Herodias,  the  daughter  of  Aris- 
tobulus,  who  was  his  own  half-brother.     She  was  then  the  wife 
of  Herod  Philip  I.  (another  half-brother  of  Herod  Antipas),  and 
by  him  had  had  one  daughter,  Salome.    He  was  living  in  retire- 
ment in  Rome.     Herodias  disliked  this  obscurity  and  forsook  him 
and  accepted  the  offer  of  Herod  Antipas  to  live  with  him.     This 
outraged  Aretas,  the  father  of  his  first  wife,  whom  he  had  divorced 
to  please  Herodias.   *  Aretas  made  war  upon  him  and  destroyed  his 
army,  and  was  restrained  only  by  a  movement  of  the  Emperor 
Tiberius,  who  oixiered  Vitellius  to  march  against  Aretas,  which 
command  failed  of  fulfilment  because  of  the  death  of  Tiberius. 
But  the  Jews  regarded  this  disaster  to  Herod  Antipas  as  tlie  ven- 
geance of  heaven  for  the  murder  of  John  tlie  Baptist,  who  had 
rebuked  Herod  Antipas  and  Herodias  for  the  sinful  lives  they 
were  leading. 

This  Herod  had  quarrelled  with  Pilate  the  procurator  in  Judsea, 
it  is  supposed  because  of  tliose  ^^  Galileans  whose  blood  Pilate  had 

mingled  with  their  sacrifices,"  a  circumstance 
pjjf?^"*      ^^       mentioned  in  Luke   (xiii.   1,  xxiii.   12).     There 

seems  to  be  no  mention  made  elsewhere  of  tliis ; 
but  tlie  Galileans  were  foremost  m  the  frays  which  occurred  at 
the  festivals,  and  these  difiiculties  were  so  frequent  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  one  of  them  escaped  the  notice  of  Josepiiua. 
Herod  would  naturally  resent  Pilate's  punishing  his  subjects^ 
whatever  might  have  been  their  guilt ;  not  to  mention  the  &ct 
that  he  assumed  the  role  of  patron  of  the  Jews.  The  court  he 
paid  the  Jews  is  shown  by  his  attendance  upon  the  Passover  iu 
Jerusalem.  That  visit  gave  Pilate  an  opportunity  to  propitiate 
hun  by  acknowledging  his  jurisdiction  over  Galileans;  so  that 
when  he  learned  that  Jesus  was  a  Galilean  he  sent  him  to 
Herod  Antipas. 

By  Herodias  he  was  instigated  to  a  movement  which  ended  in 
bis  ruin.    His  nephew,  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (under  whom,  years 

after,   came  all    the  territory  which   had   becD 

ruled  over  by  his  grandfather,  Herod  the  Great), 
fras  a  favorite  with  Caligula,  having  been  imprisoned  for  expreaung 
a  wish  for  Caligula's  early  succession  to  the  imperial  throna 
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Upon  him  Caligala  showered  favors.  What  specially  moved 
Uerod  Antipas  aiid  Herodias  was  tiiat  Herod  Agrippa  had  at^ 
tiiiied  to  a  rojal  estate.  So  tliey  determined  to  go  to  Eome,  osten- 
sibly to  petition  for  the  royal  title,  bnt  really  to  intrigue  against 
Agrippa,  who,  on  his  side,  brooght  accusation  against  his  nncle 
AiiUpas,  whom  the  Emperor  Cab'gula  banished  to  6anl,  whei-e  he 
died  Uerodias  showed  at  least  this  good  ti-ait,  tliat  she  shai*cd 
his  exile.  Josephus  puts  a  very  pretty  speech  into  her  mouth, 
making  her  say  to  Cains : 

"Thoa  indeed,  O  Emperor!  actest  after  a  magniflcent  maimer,  and  at 
beeuaes  Uijself  in  what  thou  offercst  me ;  but  the  kindness  which  I  have  for 
■jboUod  hinders  me  from  partaking  of  the  favor  of  thy  gift;  for  it  if 
■ot  jut  that  I,  who  have  been  made  a  partner  in  his  prosperity,  should  f  or- 
mkM  lum  in  his  misfortunes.**    (Josephus,  AnLf  book  xviiL  chap,  viii.) 

He  character  of  this  prince  can  bo  easily  gathered  from  the 

record.    He  was  not  so  great  a  tyrant  as  his  father  Herod.    But 

he  was  unscrupulous.    He  shut  up  John  in  prison 

for  no  crime  nor  violation  of  the  peace,  but   Herod  Anti 

because  that  faithful  teacher  reproved  him  for 

hm  adultery  with  Herodias,  and  for  his  general  wickedness  of 

life.-  He  was  cunning.     Jesus,  generally  so  mild  and  careful  in 

liis  speech,  calls  him  a  "  fox."     (Luke  xiii.  32.)     He  was  weak 

and  superstitious.     For  a  time  he  heard  John  gladly  (Mark  vi. 

2^%  and  wished  to  see  Jesus;  that  he  might  witness  some  miracle. 

(Luke  xxiii.  8.)    Because  of  a  foolish  oath,  uttered  in  wine,  he 

ilew  Jolui,  and  was  afterward  filled  with  remorse ;  and  although 

a  Sadducee,  not  believing  in  spirits  and  tlie  resurrection,  he  was 

frightened  when  he  heard  of  Jesus,  fearing  it  might  be  John  come 

back  from  the  dead.     (Mark  vi.  14.)     He  was  willing  to  have 

Jesus  destroyed,  but  contrived  to  roll  the  responsibility  upon  Pilate. 

lie  was  unscrupulous,  capricious,  sensual,  supci-stitious,  and  weak. 

THE    CHURCH. 

The  office  of  tlie  High-Priest  had  felt  the  general  unsettling 
effect  of  these  turbulent  times,  so  tliat  there  seems     -,,    „.  ,  p_j,^ 
to  be  some  confusion  at  the  date  of  the  opening   j^^^    ^Calaphas 
of    the  public  ministry  of  Jesus.      Luke    says    and  Annas. 
(iiL  2)  that  Annas  and  Caiaphas  were  high-priests. 
An  investigation  of  all  available  records  gives  us  the  follow- 
ing   result:     The  real    and    acting    High-Priest  was   Joseph, 
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iurnamed  Cwaphas ;  and  his  Vicar,  or  Deputy, 

law,  called  Annas  by  Luke,  Ananiie  by  Josephiis^  -^^ 

called  in  hie  own  time  and  pla<»  Ilananiah.     Caii 

pointed  to  the  office  by  the  procurator,  Valerius 

A.n.  25,  and  held  it  through  all  the  procuratorahip  o:f 

late,  and  was  consequently  Iligh-Priest  through  the  \*' 

ministry  of  John  and  of  Jesus.     He  married  the  da  '" 

former  High-Priest,  Annas,  who  etill  possessed  greet  '^'^'Hon 

several  of  his  family  having  held  the  highest  sacerdota-/     ^^'^  p^ 

The  mention  of  these  two  jointly  by  Luke  haa  made  9^^,^^hh  /] 
plexlty,  which  has  given  rise  to  various  explanations,  of  ^ ^^tielr 
is  necessary  to  state  only  that  which  seems  satisfactory,  ^  ^ly  a  ' 
that  of  Wieseler,  who,  in  his  Chronology,  and  more  rccc?''  (^  j 
an  article  in  Herzc^s  Jleal^clopadie,  maintains  that  tli9  ^^  . 
Annas  and  Caiaphas,  ivere  jointly  at  the  head  of  the  ^^  jga 
people,  the  latter  being  the  actual  High-Priest,  and  Annas  ^^ 
president  of  the  Sanhedrim.  In  this  latter  position  he  might  h^^ 
acted  as  vicar  to  his  son-in-law,  in  an  office  called  in  the  llebr(7 
IKj,  Sagan,  and  mentioned  by  tlie  Talmudists.  This  is  tf^ 
opinion  of  KuinOl.  It  is  suggested  tliat  snch  position  would  ix^ 
be  unworthy  of  one  who  had  held  the  ofiice  of  High-Priest,  i 
the  dignity  of  the  Sagan  was  very  great  Lightfoot  shows,  for  in- 
stance,  tliat  he  might  on  urgent  occasions  enter  the  Holiest  of  Holies, 
{Hot.  Ileh.  Luc.,  iii.  2.)  It  is  not  strange  that  having  been  actoaUj 
a  High-Priest,  and  being  now  president  of  the  Sanhedrim,  ho 
should  still  bo  called  by  the  name  of  the  lofty  office  he  had  filled. 

We  shall  meet  Caiaphas  as  the  history  shall  progresa.     It  may 


merely  be  mentioned  here  that  he  was  a  Saddiicce,  and  used  hit       i*^' 
influence  oppressively,  the  Sadducecs  usually  being  more  intolenuit  j^ 


e  oppressively,  the  Sadducecs  usually  being 
than  the  Pltarisces :  and  frequently  it  has  been  remarked  that  no 


people  arc  more  illiberal  than  those  who  (^&\m,par  exceUence,^^^     ^L 
name  of  Liberals,  and  that  no  sectaries  have  been  more  intoler- 
ant Uian  those  who  have  had  no  creed. 

The  word  SAKUEDRiM^^r  more  accurately  Sanhcdrin,  coming 

from  the  Greek  axtiSqiov,  no  Hebrew  etymology 

having  been  found  for  it — designates  the  Supreme 

Council   of   the    Jewish  people   as   it  existed   in   the   tiinea  of 

Jesus  and  long  before.     In  the  Talmud  it  is  called  "  The   Great 

Sanhedrim  ;"  in  the  Mishna,  "  The  House  of  Judgment^ 

The  Mi^a  traces  tlte  origin  of  this  assembly  to  the  times  ol 
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tion  existed  between  the  Conncil  of  Moees  and  the  Sanhedrim 
Onr  reception  of  this  number  is  to  be  based  upon  the  tradition 
of  the  Jews,  which  has  its  probability  increased  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  modem  Council  would,  as  far  as  possible,  have 
been  formed  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Moses. 

The  President  was  styled  ^  Nasi,"  and  was  chosen  on  account 
of  his  eminent  worth  and  wisdom,  and  was  supposed  to  occupy 

Ite  Pieaident.     ^®  place  of  Moses.     Sometimes  the  High-Priest 

had  this  honor.  At  the  condemnation  of  Jesus' 
the  High-Priest  was  presiding,  as  we  learn  from  Matt  zxvi.  62. 
The  Vice-President  was  called  "  Ab-Beth-Din,"  and  sat  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  President.  The  Babylonian  Gremara  states  that 
there  were  two  scribes,  one  to  record  the  votes  of  acquittal  and 
one  those  of  condemnation.  The  lictors,  or  attendants  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  are  called  vjr^^cTai,  in  Matt.  xxvi.  58,  and  in  Mark  xiv. 
54w  While  in  session  tlie  Sanhedrim  sat  in  form  of  a  semicircle 
in  the  fix)nt  of  the  President 

The  jpl(Z€e  of  the  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrim,  it  is  supposed,  was 
in  a  building  near  the  Temple ;  but  that  it  might  be  assembled 

elsewhere  we  learn  from  Matt.  xxvi.  S.  when 
meeting  ^*  seems  to  have  met  in  the  residence  of   the 

High-Priest. 
The  jurisdiction  of  this  body  was  mainly  over  questions  of 
religion,  as  the  trial  of  a  tribe  for  idolatry,  tlie  trial  of  &lse 
Ita  'oziadioiii       prophets,  and  of   the  High-Priest,*   and    other 

pricst8.t  Jesus  was  arraigned  as  a  false  prophet,:^ 
and  Peter,  John,  Stephen,  and  Paul,  as  teachers  of  pestilential 
errors.  Its  jurisdiction  seems  to  have  extended  beyond  Palestine. 
The  power  of  capital  punishment  was  taken  from  this  body  forty 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jenisalem.§  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son the  Jews  answered  Pilate :  "  It  is  not  lawful  for  its  to  put  any 
man  to  death."  (John  xix.  81.)  The  Sanhedrim  arrested,  tried, 
convicted,  and  then  handed  the  condemned  over  to  the  secular 
power,  represented  by  the  Boman  procurator.  There  appears  an 
exception  (in  Acts  vii.  56,  etc.)  in  the  case  of  Stephen :  but  that 
was    ^^a  tumultuous    proceeding  or   an  illegal  assumption  of 


t  Middoih,  T. 
I  John  xL  47. 


§  That  is,  aocording  to  the  Jezim 
lexn  Gexnara,  quoted  bj  Sekleii,   book 
li,  ohap.  5, 11. 
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power,*  M  tlie  ezecatioii  of  JaraeB  in  the  absence  of  the  piocura* 
tar  ift  deelmied  bj  Joeephns*  to  have  been. 

The  ralig^ons  sects  of  the  day  were  the  Pharisees,  tlie  Saddacees, 
sod  the  Eencmon.  We  shall  soon  see  that  the  ministry  of  Jesus 
vas  antagonistic  to  all  these,  and  in  studying  tliat  antagonism  we 
dmll  mote  clearly  understand  the  distinctive  tenets  and  tempers 
oC  theae  aeveral  religionists.  It  is  sufficient  in  this  place  to  ren* 
der  A  mere  synopsis. 

The  FharUeea  (separadsts,  as  their  name  implies)  were  the  Furi* 
tana  of  the  timCy  daiming  superior  sanctity.  Tliey  taught  that 
traditum  was  as  binding  as  the  written  law;  that  vtasamaB. 
Gfod  must  have  communicated  much  religious 
tmtli  to  Moses  orally,  as  the  people  generally  held,  and  had  from 
time  immemorial  held,  certain  doctrines  to  be  as  well  settled  as 
the  law,  althon^  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch,  of 
iriiicJi  prayer  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  are  notable  in- 
ataiMreWj  and  that  this  oral  law  was  as  binding  as  the  written  law. 
The  daasical  passage  in  theHishna  f  on  this  subject  is  the  follow- 
iag:  "Moses  received  the  (oral)  law  froxfi  Sinai,  and  delivered 
it  to  Joshua,  and  Joshua  to  the  elders,  and  the  elders  to  the  pro- 
phets, and  the  prophets  to  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue.'' 
They  held  themselves  to  be  in  the  succession  and  to  have  the  right 
to  interpret  and  apply  the  law.  They  had  become  the  most  ex- 
treme ritualists.  They  were  formalists.  They  had  smothered 
spiritual  religion  to  death  under  ceremonials.  They  laid  on  the 
eonscience  ^  burdens  too  heaN-y  for  men  to  bear." 

The  Sadducees  were  a  sect  owing  their  existence  to  a  reaction 
against  Pharisaic  teaching.  The  Sadducees  held  that  the  oral  law 
was  not  at  all  binding,  that  nothing  was  binding  sadduoees. 
except  the  written  law.  To  them  it  was  a  logical 
oonaequence  to  deny  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
As  in  the  written  law,  in  all  the  pleadings  of  the  great  lawgiver 
for  good  living,  and  in  all  his  threatenings  against  evil-doing, 
Moeea  had  never  called  to  his  aid  the  consolation  of  the  doctrine 
of  f  ntore  rewards  nor  the  terror  of  future  punishments,  it  seemed 
to  them  inconceivable  that  he  should  have  believed  in  any  such 
doctrine.  They  proceeded  to  deny  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
mnd  then  the  existence  of  the  soul  itself.  They  believed  in 
neither  angel  nor  spirit 


r  .^Jitf^.,  sc  9,  8  !•  t     t  Qootod  in  Smith's  i^MJtMmoT^y. 
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The  Esaenea  rcpreeented  rather  a  tendency  than  a  sect  Bat 
they  grew  into  a  coramiiiiity.  They  separated  themselves  from 
-^ggi^j^^^  the  distraction  of  business.  They  were  Pharisees 
in  doctrine,  in  general  terms ;  but  they  held  to- 
wards the  Pharisees  very  much  the  relation  which  the  Pharisees 
maintained  toward  the  mass  of  the  common  people.  They  were 
the  Quakers  of  the  day  of  Jesus.  They  opposed  wai  and  slavery 
and  commerce.  They  were  monks,  ascetics,  mystics.  They  ex-. 
erted  little  influence  on  Christianity,  and  Jesus  made  no  special 
allusion  to  them.  His  life  and  doctrine  did  not  accord  with  their 
views  and  practices. 

The  Ilerodiana  were  a  politico-religious  sect  or  party.    Herod 
the  Great  was  of  foreign  descent,  but  was  a  Jew  in  his  religiooB 

professions.  There  were  many  Jews  who  saw  no 
way  to  sustain  the  national  independence,  in  face 
of  the  Eoman  power,  except  in  the  continuance  of  the  reign  of 
Herod ;  and,  as  they  believed  that  the  preservation  of  their  nation- 
ality was  necessarj'  to  the  glory  of  their  destiny,  they  would  sup- 
port Herod,  in  whom  they  saw  a  protection  against  direct  heathen 
rule.  Others  were  quite  willing  to  have  a  compromise  between 
the  old  Hebi-ew  faith  and  the  culture  of  the  Pagans,  such  as 
Herod  seemed  to  be  making.  The  political  wing  of  the  Hero- 
dians  would  side  with  the  Pharisees,  and  the  religious  wing  with 
the  Sadducees.  But  the  Herodians  seem  never  to  have  attempted 
to  harmonize  the  doctrines  of  the  two  sects.  It  is,  perhaps,  more 
nearly  proper  to  call  the  Herodians  a  coalition  than  a  party  or  a 
sect 
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JoHH,  called  **  the  Baptist,"  performed  a  ministry  in  Jud88a 
which  certainly  opened  the  way  for  the  public  work  of  Jesus, 
and  hence  lie  is  spoken  of  as  the  Harbinger. 

Of  the  wonderful  circumstances  attending]:  the    .     f  '^.! 

^^  *^  1. ;  Luke  m. 

birth    of    tliis   very  extraordinary  man  we  have 
alrcadv  six)ken-     In  liis  case,  as  in  that  of  his  cousin  Jesus,  a 
silence  covers  the  years  of  his  youth.     His  marvellous  birth,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  his  name,  must  have  had  a  great 
effect  upon  the  character  of  the  child,  making  his  very  boyhood 
and  youth  sacred  and  solemn.     He  grew  up  in  the  study  of  the 
law,  grieved  at  the  spiritual  deadness  of  his  times,  and  the  hard 
conventi<malities  which  had  enervated  the  heart  of  the  nation. 
U|>on  his  spirit  must  have  fallen,  also,  the  influence  of  the  gen- 
eral expectation  of  a  Mighty  One,  a  Messiah,  a  Deliverer.     His 
nation  had  pondered  the  strange  intimations  of  the  prophets,  and 
the  uprising  of  Elijali  in  their  midst  would  not  have  been  to 
them  a  surprising  event. 

If   Moses  be  excepted,  there  was  no  figure  among  all   the 
mighty  men  of  their  earlier  history  who  filled  so  large  space  in 
the  Hebrew  mind,  and  filled  it  so  solemnly,  as 
Elijah.     To  their  imagination  he  was  colossal.    To  ^    ' 

the  modem  mind  he  is  "  the  grandest  and  most  romantic  charac- 
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ter  that  Israel  ever  yfroduced."  *  His  history  fasciiiates  us.  "  Hif 
rare,  sudden,  and  brief  appearances, — his  undaunted  courage  and 
fiery  zeal, — the  brilliancy  of  his  triumphs, — tlie  pathos  of  his  des- 
pondency,— and  the  glory  of  his  departure, — ^threw  such  a  halo  of 
brightness  around  him  as  is  equalled  by  none  of  his  compeers  in 
tlie  8aci*ed  story."  f  ^^  has  been  well  called  ^^Prodigio^ns  The^- 
lites^^  X — the  ])r^)digioii8  Tishbite.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  very 
last  sentence  wJiich  fell  from  the  lips  of  Prophecy,  before  they 
were  sealed  into  silence,  contained  tlie  prediction  of  the  reap- 
pearance of  Elijah  (Malachi  iv.  5,  6) ;  and  whenever  any  man 
of  extraordinary  jwwer  appeared,  it  seemed  to  the  Jews,  in  their 
political  troubles  and  degradation,  that  Elijah  had  come. 

Such  was  their  expectation  when  this  holy  ^azarite,  John,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  many  gopd  men  who  wero  discouraged  by 

the  degeneracy  of  the  times,  retired  to  the  desert 
region  beyond  the  Jordan  and  gave  himself  to 
tlie  self-discipline  of  meditation  and  pi-ayer. 
After  years  of  stem  training  the  hour  of  his  manifestation  came, 
and  ho  broke  upon  the  world  with  preaching  that  ix>used  the  nation. 
His  appearance  was  not  comely.  His  physique  had  none  of  the 
plumpness,  his  co.mplexion  none  of  the  richness,  which  comes 
fi'om  generous  diet.  His  food  was  locusts  §  and  wild  honey.  His 
dress  was  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  elegance  of  fashion 
and  the  pomp  of  ofBce ;  it  was  a  vestment  of  camel's  hair,  |  bound 
about  his  waist  by  a  leatliem  girdle.  His  address  was  blunt  and 
brusque.  He  held  no  office  and  had  no  official  sanction.  He 
was  not  a  priest,  nor  a  rabbi.  As  De  Pressensd  well  says :  **  It 
was  not  priests  or  doctors  that  were  wanting ;  the  very  spirit  of 


Jobn^s 
cration. 


coxue- 


♦  Stanley,  8.  and  P.,  328. 

f  Smith*8  Dia,,  Art  EUjah, 

X  Acta  Sanetor, 

§  The  dxpiCf  permitted  to  be  eaten 
(Leyit  xi  22),  was  used  as  food  by  the 
lower  orders  in  Judssa,  and  mentioned 
by  Strabo  and  Pliny  as  eaten  by  the 
Ethiopians,  and  by  many  other  authors 
as  articles  of  food.  Jerome,  adv.  Jo- 
Yinian,  2,  6,  says:  **ApudOrientaleset 
Idbyas  populoB  quia  per  desertam  et 
calidam  eremi  rastitatem  locustarem 
nubes  reperiuntur,  locustis  yesci  moris 
est:  hoc  Tenun  esse  Joannes  quoque 


Baptista  probat.'*  Shaw  found  loonsti 
eaten  by  the  Moors  in  Barbaxy.  {TrawiMy 
p.  104.)  See  1  Sam.  ziy.  25.  Hereagaln 
there  is  no  need  to  suppose  anything 
else  meant  but  honey  made  l^  wild  beM. 
I  The  garment  of  oamel*8  hair  was 
not  the  camePs  skin  with  the  hair  on, 
which  would  be  too  heayy  to  wear,  bafe 
raiment  woyen  of  camel^s  hair,  la^di  aa 
Josephus  speaks  of  (B.  J.  L  di,  8). 
From  Zech.  xiii.  4,  it  seems  that  taoh  a 
dress  was  known  as  the  prophetio  gmzb: 
**  Neither  shall  they  (the  jiropheti) 
a  rough  gazment  to  deoelTi.** 
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Judaism  was  stifled  under  rites  and  traditions.  It  was  tliis  spirit 
that  had  to  be  reanimated  and  freed  from  all  that  oppressed  it." 
For  tliia  work  John  needed,  as  he  took,  a  free,  broad  space. 

His  ministry  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  two  things, 
namely,  miracles  and  an  organization.    He  pi*etended  to   no 
miracle ;  he  formed  no  school     Of  the  multitudes 
who  came  to  mm,  some  remamed  m  his  neighbor-  '' 

hood  and  jgained  what  benefit  they  could  from  his  society  and  his 
teaching.  But  he  did  not  add  another  sect  to  the  Pharisees,  the 
Sadducees,  and  the  Essenes.    He  was  simply  a  preacher,  a  herald. 

As  to  his  stylsy  two  tilings  are  to  be  noticed : 

1.  His  earnestness.  He  believed  that  he  had  a  great  message 
to  his  generation.  He  could  not  forbear.  He  had  no  specially 
favorable  position  for  its  delivery,  but  it  was  in 

him  and  it  grew,  and  it  became  too  large  and  *' 

strong  for  him  to  hold,  and  there  was  room  in  the  wilderness  and 
he  went  there  **  crying."  One  can  fancy  that  he  cried  and  cried 
until  a  stray  traveller  across  the  wilderness  heard  him,  listened, 
went  and  reported  the  sound ;  and  another  came  and  heard,  and 
reported  the  strange  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness;  and  they 
that  went  alone  hung  timidly  on  the  outskirts  of  the  desert,  and 
held  their  hands  behind  their  ears  to  catch  the  flying  sounds,  and 
trembled  as  they  heard  the  cry,  "  Repent  1  Eepent  1 "  then  drew 
near  in  groups  and  beheld  the  strange  wild  man  who,  when  he 
saw  them,  opened  his  great  eyes  wide  upon  them,  and  cried,  "  Re- 
pent, for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  Frightened,  they 
fled.  But  there  is  a  fascination  in  earnestness.  The  tones  of  the 
prophet's  voice  rang  in  their  ears  whether  they  waked  or  slept, 
and  they  could  not  stay  away.  And  when  they  went  again  he 
cried,  "  Bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance."  He  was  in  full 
earnest.  He  believed  that  before  he  came  Isaiah  heard  him  with 
his  own  prophetic  ears,  and  exclaimed,  "  Hark !  a  voice  is  crying 
in  the  wilderness ! " 

2.  The  message  was  indiscriminate.  The  crowds  of  common 
people  drew  the  great  and  learned  to  this  powerful  preacher. 
Ue  had  no  compliments  for  the  rabbis,  no  gallant  speeches 
for  the  ladies,  no  politic  utterances  for  the  powerful.  He  saw 
before  him  men  and  women,  full  of  sin,  concealed  from  them- 
selves by  their  conventionalities,  and  he  thundered  the  truth 
at  them  indiscriminately.    They  had  Abraham  to  their  father 
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and  needed  no  special  moral  illumination,  certainly  no  spiritual 
regeneration — so  they  thoaght  of  themselves.    Bat  he  believed 
that  tliey  did  need  spiritaal  regeneration,  and  believed  that  that 
regeneration  was  the  most  important  thing  in  all  the  world. 
The  matter  of  his  preaching  we  gather  from  the  few  notices  in 

the  Evangelists, 
jj^^j^  Matthew  reports  him  as  saying,  "  Repent  ye : 

for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  (iiL  2.) 
'^  But  when  he  saw  many  of  the  Pharisees  and  Saddacees  come  to 

his  baptism,  he  said  anto  them,  ^  O  generation  of 

wrath  to  come?  Bring  forth  therefore  fmits 
meet  for  repentance :  and  think  not  to  say  within  yourselves,  We 
have  Abi*aliam  to  our  father :  for  I  say  unto  you,  that  God  is  able 
of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham.  And  now 
also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees :  therefore  every 
tree  which  bringetli  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast 
into  the  fire.  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  unto  repentance : 
but  he  that  cometh  after  me  is  mightier  than  I,  whose  shoes  I  am 
not  worthy  to  bear :  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Iloly  Ghost, 
and  with  fire :  whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly 
purge  his  floor,  and  gather  liis  wheat  into  the  gamer;  but  he  will 
bum  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire.' "     (iii.  7-13.) 

Mark  says  that  he    preached,  saying,  "There  cometh  one 
mightier  tlian  I  after  me,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not 

woitliy  to  stoop  do\ni  and  unloose.    I  indeed 
^^        have  baptized  you  with  water :  but  he  shall  bap- 
tize you  with  the  Holy  Ghost."     (i.  7,  8.) 

Lvl'e  reports  that  he  said  to  the  multitude  that  came  forth  to 
be  baptized  of  him,  "  *  O  generation  of  \'iper8,  who  hath  warned 

you  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come  ?  Bring  fortli 
u  e  8  reporc  ^j^g^efore  f mits  worthy  of  repentance,  and  begin 
not  to  say  within  yourselves.  We  have  Abraham  to  <?wr  father ; 
for  I  say  unto  you,-  That  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up 
children  imto  Abraham.  And  now  also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the 
rcK)t  of  the  trees :  every  tree  therefore  which  bringeth  not  forth 
gcK)d  fruit  is  he\vn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire.'  And  the  people 
asked  him,  saying,  'What  shall  we  do  then?'  He  answered 
aTid  said  unto  them, '  lie  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  tc 
him  that  hath  none ;  and  he  that  hath  meat,  let  him  do  likewise.' 
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Then  came    also  publicans  to  bo  baptized,  and  said  unto  him, 
^Master,  ^^sebat  shall  we  do?'    And  he  said  unto  them,  'Exact 
no  more   than  that  which  is  appointed  you.'    And  the  soldiers 
likewise    demanded  of  him,  saying,  'And  what  shall  we  do?' 
And  he  said  unto  them, '  Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  accuse 
any  falsely ;    and  be  content  with  your  wages.'     And  as  the 
people  vrere  in  expectation,  and  all  men  mused  in  their  hearts  of 
Jolm,  'whether  he  were  the  Christ,  or  not ;  John  answered,  saying 
unto  them  all,  *  I  indeed  baptize  you  with  water ;  but  one  migh- 
tier than  I  cometh,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to 
unloose :  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire : 
whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he  will  thoroughly  purge  his  floor, 
and  will  gather  the  wheat  into  his  gamer ;  but  the  chaff  he  will 
bom  with  fire  unquenchable.' "    (iii.  7-17.) 

John  the  Evangelist,  speaking  of  John  the  Baptist,  says  :-^ 
•*  And  this  is  the  record  of  John  when  the  Jews  sent  priests  and 
LeriteB  from  Jerusalem  to  ask  him,  ^  Who  art 
Uum  % '    And  he  confessed,  and  denied  not ;  but      ,.^,      *  7^^' 

'  '  gelist  8  report. 

confessed,  'I  am  not  the  Christ.'     And  they 

asked  him,  *What  then?    Art  thou  Elias?'    And  he  saith, '1 

am  not.'     *  Art  thou  that  Prophet  ? '     And  he  answered,  '  No.' 

Then  said  they  unto  him,  *  Who  art  thou  ?  that  we  may  give  an 

answer  to  them  that  sent  us.     What  savest  thou  of  tliyself  ?' 

He  paid,  '  I  am  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  M«^ko 

6traig:lit  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  said  the  prophet  Esaias.' — And 

they  which  were  sent  were  of  the  Pharisees.     And  they  asked 

hi  in,  and  said  unto  him, '  Why  baptizest  thou  then,  if  thou  be  not 

that    Christ,  nor  Elias,  neither  that  Prophet  ? '      John  answered 

them,  saying,  *  I  baptize  with  water :    but  there   standeth   one 

am<^>Ti^  you,  whom  ye  know  not :  he  it  is,  who  coining  after  iiie 

is  preferred  before  me,  whose  shoe's  latchet  I  am  not  worthy  to 

nnh>oee."'     (i.  19-27.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  startling  preacher  not  only  train])led 
nnder  fcK>t  all  prejudices  as  to  appearance  and  style,  but  also  that 
he  fiparcd  no  prejudice  of  national  pride  or  eccle- 

■y  J      i.  •      i.  1  J  Substance  of  hifl 

giastical    precedent  or  ancient  creed  or  modern    ^, 
rationalism.     Let  us  analyze  these  very  brief  re- 
ports of  his  discourses  and  see  what  the  substance  was. 

1.  His  most  impressive  discoui'ses  seemed  to  be  of  repentance. 
This  ho  pressed  upon  the  people  of  all  classes  vehemently.     It  waa 
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not  to  be  a  mere  ontward  reformation,  an  abandonment  of 
^^^  rions  rin — ^nor  simply  the  observance  of 

uepeutttioe.     ^^^  ^^  ^^  mere  external  purification.    He 

nothin<i^  of  the  dogma  of  sin  resident  in  the  flesh,  and  o 
tlie«>ry  of  purifying  the  life  by  lacerating  the  body,  or  by  r 
ing  it  by  ascetic  observances.     He  had  a  mission  to  others, : 
hmniliating  work  to  perform  on  himself,  like  the  Jewish  n 
tliat  wci*c  around  him  in  the  desert    He  tore  conventioiu 
and  creeds  and  ortliodoxics  to  shreds,  and  flung  tliem  to  the  y 
Uc  went  at  once  into  the  inmost  man,  and  insisted  that  his 
el's  sliould  make  a  total  change  of  their  minds  in  every  dc 
ment — in  intellections,  in  emotions,  in  volitions.    He  knew  tl 
tills  internal  rectification  could  be  secured  everything  nece 
in  the  outward  life  would  follow,  "  fruits  meet  for  repenta 
So  when  the  people  asked  for  more  distinct  instruction  he 
it  without  vagueness.    He  had  the  art  of  discovering  just  ¥ 
the  fester  was  in  die  sore,  and  the  great  surgical  talent  of 
yet  skilful    probing.      Even   tlie    publicans — that   most   1 
class — were  drawn  to  him.    He  told  them  plainly  that 
should  exact  no  more  than  they  were  authorized  to  require, 
was  their  besetting  sin,  greatly  nourished  by  their  position,  vi 
gave  them  so  much  opportunity  to  enrich  themselves  by  op 
siuG:  others  without  beins:  called  to  account — There  were  sol 
in  tlie  neighborhood.     And  they  fiocked  to  hear  this  str 
preacher,  and  asked  for  instruction.    He  warned  them  ag 
tlicir  well-kno\vn  vices,  charging  them  to  assault  no  one ; 
accuse  any  of  the  people  to  their  superiors  on  frivolous 
tenccs ;  nor  be  discontented  with  their  wages. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  John,  radical  as  he  was,  and  refer 
made  no  assault  upon  the  existing  institutions  of  society.     He 
a  i-adical  not  in  the  sense  of  tearing  everything  up  by  the  p 
but  of  improving  all  growing  things  by  purifying  tlie  roots. 
this  particular  we  shall  see  that  Jesus  resembled  him. 

2.  He  preached  against  the  formalism  and  the  scepticism  oi 
times,  the  phariseeism  and  sadduceeism  that  di\nded  the  ru 

minds  of  his  nation.    This  led  him  to  deal  rou{ 

Againtt  formal-   ^^  ^^  cherished  traditional  religion  of  his  ] 
^jg^  an     "oep  -   ^^^^    jj^  j^^^  ^  little  appreciation  for  this  a 

had  for  sacerdotal  succession.    Men  are  not  t 
drilled  and  marched  in  platoons.    The  business  of  life  is  indi 
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4.  He  declared  the  nearness  of  that  kingdom^  and  made  the 
Startling  announcement  to  his  hearers   that  the  Enler  in  that 

kingdom  was  then  actually  standing,  unknown, 

presenoe^oT  the   ^"  *'^^^^  ^^^  midst !    He  magnified  that  Euler, 
Jiuler.  and  spoke  of   himself  in  contrast  as  quite  the 

most  humble  of  persons.  He  was  not  worthy  to 
tmtie  and  carry  the  shoes  *  6i  that  Potentate.  That  Ruler  was 
mightier  than  he.  He  l)aptized  only  with  water;  tlie  Coming  One 
should  baptize  with  fire.  He  was  no  one, — not  Christ, — ^not  Elias, 
— nothing — but  a  Voice.  The  committee  that  waited  on  liim  from 
the  Sanhedrim  catechised  him  closely  as  to  the  nature  of  hit 
persouj  that  which  is  most  important  to  narrow  people.  He  made 
no  allusion  to  the  subject  of  their  inquiries  in  his  replies,  but 
always  spoke  of  his  office  and  worJcj  as  being,  to  the  broad  view 
of  a  liberal  mind,  a  much  more  important  subject.  The  Coming 
One  stood  with  his  fan  in  his  hand.  He  should  blow  away  from 
the  thresliing-floor  of  earth  all  chaff,  all  that — whatsoever  it  was 
— which  had  been  useful  in  the  rearing  of  the  real  wheat,  but 
being  no  longer  useful,  whether  it  be  ceremonial  or  philosophic^ 
he  would  burn  in  a  fire  which  none  that  loved  tlie  chaff  could  by 
any  means  extinguish.  Chaff  should  not  be.  That  was  settled. 
So,  have  done  with  chaff  and  appreciate  wheat.  Address  your- 
selves, he  seemed  to  say,  to  practical  living  of  lives  of  inward 
purity,  of  justice,  mercy,  and  humility.  Be  ready  for  this  king* 
dom  of  heaven  which  lies  all  about  you,  like  a  sea  about  an 
island  below  its  level,  an  island  from  which  the  inrush  of  the  sea 
is  prevented  by  dikes.  Make  a  crevasse  in  all  yoiu*  old  high 
piled  traditionary  prejudices,  and  the  kingdom  of  hea\^  will 
sweep  in. 

That  seemed  to  be  the  substance  of  the  matter  of  his  preach- 
ing. 

To  preacliing  he  united  a  rite  of  baptism.    Perhaps  the  origin 

of  baptism  can  never  be  discovered.     The  wai^h- 
ing  of  the  outer  man  seems  always  and  every- 
where to  have  been  considered  as  somehow  emblematic  of  tlie  purifi 


♦  The  expression,  "  whose  shoe^s 
Uktchet  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose/' 
has  its  force  intensified  bj  comparison 
with  a  passage  in  the  Talmud:  *' Every 


office  a  servant  wiU  do  for  his  master 
a  scholar  should  perform  for  his  teach- 
er, excepting  loosing  his  sandal  thong.* 
--Tract,  Kiddu9cJdn,  zziL  2. 
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ation  of  £lio  spirit*  Much  discnssion  has  been  had  by  the  learned 
on  die  qneetion  wliether  John's  baptism  was  equivalent  to  the  bap- 
tism of  proselytes ;  but  it-  has  not  been  settled  whether  that  was 
introducecl  l>ef ore  or  after  the  ministry  of  John.    But  through  all 
the  Mosaic  law  and  ritual  there  ran  the  idea  of  a  connection  be- 
tween the  filth  of  the  body  and  the  impui-ity  of  tlie  soul,  and  the 
Jewish  mind  was  familiar  with  the  thought  of  effects  attributed 
to  a  rite  which  involved  tlie  application  of  water  for  the  removal 
of  unhealthy  taints.  The  Pharisees  and  Sadducecs  are  represented 
aseoiuhig  to  the  baptism  of  John, — but  not  the  Essenes.    A  large 
part  of  their  religion  consisted  in  fi*equent  ablution  of  the  body. 
And  so,  when  John  began  to  preach  spiritual  holiness,  it  is  not  won- 
derful tliat  he  should  adopt  and  administer  the  rite  of  baptism. 
But  it  was  not  Christian  baptism,  of  coui-se,  as  Christianity  was 
not  yet  inaugurated.   It  did  not  rise  to  the  height  of  a  sacrament 
But  it  must  have  had  a  deeper  significance  than  any  baptism  pre- 
viously known  to  the  Jews,  and  John's  specific  instruction  must 
have  unfolded  that  deeper  meaning. 

A  very  great  use  of  John's  baptism — perhaps  it  was  so  designed 
— was  that  it  broke  through  all  priestism,  all  churchism,  all  ritual- 
ism, lie  was  a  private  pei-son.  lie  was,  as  to  his  ministry,  in  no 
*^  succession."  lie  had  no  ecclesiastical  position,  no  "  authority." 
Bttt  he  baptized.  Tlic  rite,  as  he  administered  it,  was  private,  lie 
was  bixniking  up  the  soil  for  a  new  kingdom  which  was  to  be  very 
free  an<l  spiritual,  for  a  new  form  of  the  evcr-during  church  that 
was  to  have  no  priesthood,  no  close  corporation  of  autliorizcd  dis- 
]>ensei"s  of  truth  or  pardon.  And  so  he  baptized.  He  that  liad  no 
mni-e  ••ii^ht"  than  any  other  man,  used  an  ordinance  indicative 
i.f  ?j»i ritual  ]>urification. 

After  all,  the  ministry  of  John — brief,  vehement,  attractive, and 
p  »wcrf  :il  JUS  it  was — seemed  to  have  had  little  pennanent  effect 
ujMin  his  i^eneration.    It  wjis  like  a  rushing  mountain  torrent  that 


*  Mil  mm  Bays  (Ilutt.  ChiiHtianity, 
Book  i.  chap,  iii)  :  *' The  sacred 
Gani;"os  cleaufses  all  moral  pollution  from 
the  Tn'lian  ;  among'  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans even  the  murderer  might,  it  was 
iTii»po5*ed,  wash  the  blood  clean  from  hut 
bnuiOt  ;  and  (in  many  of  their  religious 
zites)  lostrationa  or  ablutions,  either  in 
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the  running  stream  or  in  the  sea,  puri- 
fied the  candidate  for  divine  favor,  and 
made  him  fit  to  approach  the  shrines  of 
the  gods."  lie  quotes  the  lines  of 
Ovid:— 

**  Ah  nimium  faciles,  qui  tristia  crimlna 
CiEdLs, 
Tolli  flumincu  posse  pntatia  aqul* 
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moved  somo  stonca  and  floatwood,  and  cut  a  channel  deeperi  but 

soon  passed  away.      ^^  For  a  season ''   the  niaai 

Hi«  ministry  not   of  the  people  rejoiced- in  him ;  and  snch  a  hold 

fe^^^^    ^"   ^^^^  ^^  secured  upon  the  popular  mind  that  the 

Pharisees  did  not  dare  to  deny  tlie  divine  an* 
thority  of  his  mission  when  they  were  publicly  questioned  by 
Jesus.  But  the  people's  passion  is  not  steady.  They  were  falling 
away  from  tlie  high  excitement  to  which  the  sudden  thunders  of 
John's  arousing  preaching  had  flung  them.  Bishop  Ellicott  elo- 
quently says :  "  Wo  may  with  reason  believe  that  the  harbinger's 
message  might  have  arrested,  amused,  and  awakened ;  but  that 
the  general  influence  of  tliat  baptism  of  water  was  compai*atively 
limited,  and  that  its  memory  wbuld  soon  have  died  away  if  He 
that  baptized  ^vith  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  had  not  invested 
it  with  a  new  and  more  vital  significance.  John  struck  the  first 
diords,  but  the  sounds  would  have  soon  died  out  into  silence  if  a 
mightier  hand  had  not  swept  the  yet  vibi*ating  strings." — Ilistor^ 
ical  Lectures^  p.  105. 

In  following  I'egularly  the  career  of  Jesus  we  shall  come  apoQ 
an  occasion  when  he  gave  his  estimate  of  the  character  of  J(diiL 
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Jksus  how  comes  forward  from  Iiis  long  obscurity.    "We  liave 

iccu  liiiii  only  once  before  since  Ills  infancy.    Now  he  comes  to 

dio  J<*rdaii  to  bo  baptized  of  John.    Let  lis  col-    , 

a  .  -m  Jesus  reappeazB. 

late  the  records.  Matt,  iii;  Mark  i. 

^futtUeto^s  account  (iii.  13)  is  this:  "Tlien  cometh  Jesus  from 

Galileo  to  j€>rdan  unto  John,  to  be  baptized  of  liim.    But  John 

ft»rlMde  him,  saying:  ^I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  tliec,  and 

OKiiiicst  thou  to  nier    And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him/ Suffer 

it  t«>  ho  ,6i>  now:  for  thus  it  becometli  us  to  fulfil  all  righteousness.' 

Tlicii  he  siiffci-ed  him.    And  Jesus,  when  he  M'as  baptized,  went 

u\*  «itmi«^htway  out  of  tlie  water:  and,  lo,  the  heavens  were  oj)ened 

unto  iiini,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending  like  a  dove, 

and  li«^hting  u|K)n  him:  and  lo  a  voice  from  licaven,  saying,  *  This 

is  my  bch)ved  Son,  hi  whom  I  aln  well  pleased.' " 

Mark  (i.  0)  says:  "It  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  Jesus 
came  f  n)ni  ISjiziiretli  of  Galilee,  and  was  baptized  or  John  in  Jor- 
dan. And  stniightway  coming  up  out  of  the  water,  he  saw  the 
heavens  (»pene(l,  and  tlic  Spirit  like  a  dove  descending  upon  him: 
and  there  aiine  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  *  Thou  ait  my  be- 
loved Sun,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased.' " 

I^uIkC^fi  narrative  (iii.  21)  is  this:  "Now  when  all  the  people  were 
liaptizcd,  it  came  to  pjiss,  that  Jesus  also  being  baptized,  and  pray- 
iuir,  ^hc  heaven  was  oiKjiied,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in 
a  iMHJily  tiliaiK5  like  a  dove  upon  him,  and  a  voice  came  from 
lieavcn,  wliicli  said,  'Thou  art  my  beloved  Son;  in  thee  I  am  well 
pk»3L«Hjd.' " 

Liikc  adtls  (^verse  23):  "And  Jesus  himself  began  to  be  about 
tliirty  years  of  age." 

John  docs  not  give  a  narrative  of  the  ceremony  of  tlie  baptism, 
but  records  tlie  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  (i.  29). 

licrc  is  the  fact  tliat  Jesus  was  baptized  of  John  in  Jordan.  To 
tJiis  ^1  the  four  New  Testament  historians  testify.    Tliey  give  no 
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intimation  of  the  place.    That  was  not  important.    In  the  open- 

in;5  of  tlie  pnblic  ministry  of  Jcsns  vre  may  take 
JcsDfl  comes  to   occasion  to  ?av  that  nowhere  do  we  find  these  four 

be    bfiptized    by  •  •   •"  «  •   • 

JohzL  wnters  striving  to  make  out  a  case,  stnving  tc 

airree  in  details  of  narrative,  or  ministering  any- 
thing to  superstition.  Xo  portrait,  no  autograjJi,  no  description  of 
the  pliysique  of  Jesus  is  preserved  by  them.  They  do  not  attempt 
to  invest  anv  place  in  which  he  did  anvthin*):  witli  a  sacrednesa 
which  should  make  it  the  focus  of  suixjrstition.  Bnt  they  tell 
their  storv  with  the  artlessuess  of  iniileless  children,  and  leave  die 
impression  to  deepen  and  brighten  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
We  shall  strive  to  deal  with  the  case  in  the  same  spirit  of  simple 
unaffected  reverence  for  Xature  and  Snpernature,  feeling  tliatwe 
have  no  more  ri^ht  to  iijnore  the  one  tlian  to  set  aside  the  other. 

The  fact  that  Jesus  submitted  voluntarily  to  John's  baptism  is 
wholly  unaccountable  on  certain  dogmas  long  assumed  to  bo  un- 
questionable.   The  commentators  who  adopt  these 
hft^il/^*"*  ^'^   dogmas  follow  one  another  in  a  dreaiy  -march 

around  what  they  supjxse  to  be  a  difHculty,  which 
they  really  make  into  a  difficulty  for  other  minds,  l)ut  which  they 
do  not  remove.  The  simple  statement  of  Jolm  himself  ought  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  subject.  lie  says,  "M//-^  /te  skoxdd  he 
vnvle  kfW7o?i  to  Israel;  then^fore  am  I  come  baptizing  with 
water."  Tliat  seems  quite  explicit.  Tlie  hoi)e  of  a  Messiah  H'as 
intonsifyiiig  its  element  of  expectation  wlicn  John's  ministiy 
opened.  He  felt  the  depths  of  his  great  nature  stirred  with  n 
call  to  arouse  his  people  to  a  preparation  of  lieaii;  for  the  gi-cat 
Advent.  lie  did  not  entci-tain  those  thoroughly  spiritualistic 
views  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  which  have  since  obtained.  lie 
believed  in  his  personal  reign,  a  great  spiritual  impnivement,  a 
(lismmination,  a  dividing,  a  burning  up  the  chaff  of  his  own 
nation,  a  cleansing  of  the  Jewish  i>e()i)le  for  the  establishment  i»f 
a  i)urifieil  theocracy  to  be  administered  by  The  Christ  in  pn>pcr 
pereon. 

It  was  not  simply  the  kingdom  he  was  to  announce,  but  the 
kin*;.     Somcthin*?  in  this  man's  soul  told  him  that  in  the  coui'se 

of  his  ministry  of  hemlding   the   kingdom   the 

Certain  mistnkcs.  ,.  .       iii*  ii^^i*  i^i       i       11 

king  should  be  revealed  to  him,  and  he  should 
point  out  that  being  to  his  j>co2^1e^  and  that  there  his  ministry  was 
virtually  to  cease.     Upon  the  inanguratioii  of  Jesus,  John  wjis 


^ 
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fHnctiis  officio.      J csns  did  not  como  to  John  for  instruction,  surely 
Even-  reader  of   tk.o  history,  who  reads  it  even  in  the  most  com- 
iiiou  huinaii  Nvay,  iniist  see  tliat  as  a  teacher  the  man  Jesus  was 
wiijcrlor  to  tlic   man  John.    He  did  not  come  to  him  to  bo  bap- 
tized with  a  bai>tisin  of  repentance,  diango  of  mind,  for  ho  had 
held  these  views  of  tlie  spiritual  tlieocracy  as  long  as  John  had. 
lie  was  at  least   John's  fellow-prophet  of  the  coming  kingdom, 
lie  had  thrown   no  obstacles  in  the  way.    He  was  not  a  priest,  a 
conventionalist,   a    ritualist,  a  fossilized  conservative  of  decent 
hctcrodoxes.      Xt  was  not  a  sacmment  that  John  was  to  administer 
to  hiiu.     It  was  not  an  induction  into  a  priestly  office.    The  bap 
tism  administered  by  John  to  Jesus  had  no  precedent  and  was 
not  a  prc<^dent.     It  was  a  singular  act  and  fact  in  human  his-. 
tory.     The  !Mau  who  was  to  be  the  Kuler  of  the  human  mind  in 
tlie  ages  to  come,  and  was  to  ascend  to  the  highest  thi*one  in  the 
kingdom  of  thought;  tlic  Man  who  was  to  be  the  Ruler  of  the 
human  heart  in  tlie  iigcs  to  come,  so  tliat  no  one  was  to  be  so 
deeply,  highly,  tenderly,  reverently  loved  as  lie, — this  man  was 
the  Son  of  Mary.    lie  had  been  ordained  to  this  place  in  the 
harmonious  arrangement  of  the  univci-se,  and  hence  is  called  thk 
CnaiSTUS.     Tlic  time  for  his  inanguration  had  come.     lie  was  to 
be  revealed  to  the  world  through  the  ministiy  of  John. 

One  needs  to  be  veiy  tender  and  thoughtful  as  one  studies  this 
iri'cat  passage;  great  not  only  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  but  in  the 
hi^rtory  of  the  world ;  for  the  history  of  all  humanity  was  from 
this  time  forth  to  be  changed  by  him.  AVliatever  tlicre  is  of  fact 
?h<mlJ  l)C  studied  with  historical  discrimination,  and  whatever 
there  is  of  jxxitry,  wonder,  awe,  and  beauty,  should,  if  possible, 
be  .studied  with  poetic  appreciation. 
It  luis  been  well  said  that — 

'*Tt  is  «f  ninnifest  importnncc  that  what  we  see  we  should  see  clearly.    Wc 
•re  not  indeed  to  rc-quias  as  an  absolute  condition  of  faitli,  that  we  should  1m3 
ahle  to  see,  or  even  to  image  distinctly  to  the  niincl,  the 
thill''  in  uiiich  we  arc  to  believe.     Because  there  are  things      ^"^^^  °'  *»'^»»"'^ 

* »••".-!  *»•  '  •  o      moiital  picture 

which,  from  thc»ir  very  nature,  do  not  admit  of  being  pic- 
tur.-<l  evfii  to  tlic  imagination,  such  as  God  or  one's  own  soul.  (Sec  EJlnhunJi 
Itrt.,  voL  xlvi.,  J).  339,  Eng.  ed.)  But  when  the  matter  proposed  is  confessedly 
an  oliject  of  sense,  a  scene  that  addresses  the  eye,  clear  vision  is  supremely 
difiraf >lc.  '^Vc  may  not  ask  to  see  tliose  things  which  eye  hath  never  seen  and 
can  never  sec.  But  of  that  which  professes  visibility,  let  us  have  the  distinct- 
est  tii^^lit.      Accordingly,  it  is  necessary  to  a  due  faith  in  the  Baptism  of  Jesua, 
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tdtli  Iti  Attendant  drcnmstanoei  as  a  fact,  that  it  dionld  bo  distinctly  repm 
•ented  to  the  mind.  With  tins  undoretanding,  and  a  dngle  desire  to  a|ipm 
hend  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  what  it  was  that  occurred  on  this  occasioni 
let  us  examine  the  aborc  account** — J€iu$  and  hit  IHographen^  by  Fumcss,  pu 
147. 

Jcsns  came  volnntarily  to   John's  baptism  uninvited.      Ilad 

John  seen  him  before  !    Possibly  several  times :  tliey  were  kins- 

,  men.    Probably  seldom :  they  lived  a)^>art  in  a 

■iwpioiwii^ww^  country  not  very  easily  traversed  in  tlieir  day. 

Possibly  never.  Thero  is  no  history.  John  saya 
(John  i.  31),  "  I  knew  him  not"  This  may  mean  one  of  two 
things :  eitlier  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  person  of  Jeans, 
80  that  he  should  recognize  him  on  sight,  or  that  he  did  not  kllow 
that  this  was  the  wonderful  Being  whoso  arrival  his  groat  life- 
work  was  to  announce ;  did  not  know  that  he  was  tub  ^Jirkame- 
noSy^  the  Coming  Man,  until  certain  wonderful  phenomena  miade 
the  whole  plain  to  his  mind. 

The  submission  of  Jesus  to  the  baptism  of  John  was  anotlier 

blow  at    churchism,  priestism,  and  all  that  form   of    thought 

which  attempts  to  run  the  streams  of  God's  srsr 
H  blow  at  uiarch-      •  ,  ,  i     •      •     i  i  -r 

^^^  ciousncss  tiirough  ceclesiastical  aqueducts.    Jesus 

was  a  layman.  So  was  JohiK  Jesus  was  alK>nt 
to  begin  the  Ministry  of  Grace,  to  assimie  the  kingliness  of  the 
Power  of  Purity.  lie  did  not  order  the  conduct  of  the  )K)mp 
of  the  inauguration  at  lni])criHl  Rome,  nor  at  Saceitlotal  Jerusa- 
lem. Not  in  palace,  not  in  temple  I  lie  went  out  into  the  ojwn 
air,  under  the  open  sky,  beside  the  running  8ti*cam.  He  would 
not  have  lictoi's  and  chamberlains  and  priests  about  him.  A 
rough,  unlearned  layman,  exhoiling  the  people  to  bo  ready  for 
him,  that  was  a  sufficient  hemld.  He  was  going  to  lay  tlie  world 
ojMjn  to  goodness  and  to  God.  He  was  going  to  rend  the  veil  of 
t/ie  temple  and  of  all  temples,  lie  was  going  to  abolish  hci-edi- 
tary  religions  and  tear  away  whatever  stood  between  God  and 
man,  whetlier  it  were  temple  veil  or  erroneous  thought,  a  chancel 
rail  or  a  dogma,  or  a  rubric  or  a  canon, — ^\vhatever  stood  between 
die  Father  and  the  Child  he  was  to  destroy.  lie  was  never  to  use  the 
phrase  "  The  Church**  in  all  his  ministiy.  Uis  kingdom  was  to 
be  inclusive,  not  exclusive.  His  people  were  to  be  every  man  a  king 
and  every  man  a  priest,  a  royal  priesthood,  a  holy  generation  that 
ahould  know  no  distinction  between  ^'  clergyman  *'  and  ^  lajanan*'' 
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WheEik  JeBTis  approached  John  for  baptism^  the  latter  hesitated.- 
If  he  had   ne^er  seen  him  before,  or  not  since  early  childliood^ 
there  ¥ras  eoxnetliing  in  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
which  arrested  his  attention.     He  was 'not  like   to  baptke  Jes 
die  people  wlio  nsnallj  flocked  to  his  ministi-v. 
There  must  have  been  a  remarkable  absence  of  traces  of  world- 
Guess, — ^^seorld-care,  world-sorrow,  worW-pasoion, — on  the  bixjw  of 
this  rare   young  man,  who  had  gro^m  up  under  influences  so  pura 
from   a  hirth  so  marvellous.    He  must  have  looked  like  one  who 
had  al^rays  been  in  '^  tlie  kingdom  of  the  heavens,"  the  coming  of 
which  John  "was  preaching.    Why  should  he  be  baptized  ?    With 
mil  his  vehcincnce  and  power,  the  great-hearted  John  was  modest 
When  he   looked  at  Jesus  ho  declined  to  baptize  him,  and  said^ 
I  have  need  to  be  baptized  of  you :  and  do  you  come  to  me?  " 
The  reply  of  Jesus  was  simple  and  decisive:  "Suffer  it  now:. 
for  thus  it  becomes  us  to  fulfll  all  righteousness."    As  though  he 
had    said,     "  AVliatever  you  perceive  wliich  you    j^^^^^  ^^  j^^^ ; 
tliiiik  is   against  your  baptizing  mej  proceed  with 
the  rite,  and  you  shall  then  know  sometliing  beyond.    If  you  are 
dixdiicly  moved  to  believe  that  in  the  regular  discharge  of  your 
ministry  of  preparation  the  Anointed  One  is  to  be  revealed  to 
Ton,   your  obvious  duty  is  to  go  forward  baptizing  every  comer 
until    UK  come.     If  there  be  anything  in  me,  in  all  my  previous 
growth,  ill  all  the  development  of  my  soul,  that  predicts  for  me 
and  to  myself  a  great  and  solemn  destiny,  I  must  not  refuse  a 
baptism   of    heralding  the  kingdom  of    tlie  heavens.      If   your 
work  be  of  God,  O  huinble  layman,  and  I  have  come  from  God, 
I  must    make  no  divergence,  and  no  opposition,  but  go  tlirough 
with  it,  and  then  it  sliall  come  to  pass  that  I  shall  be  revealed  to 
n  111,  and  shall  be  certified  in  my  own  soul  of  that  calling  of  wliicli 
froin  earliest  childhood  I  have  had  growing  intimations." 

IIow  much  of  this  Jesus  said,  or  whether  he  said  merely  what 
is  i-ccoi"dcd  in  the  text,  and  looked  the  rest,  we  cannot  know.  But 
Ji>hii  kiicw  the  history  of  his  birth  and  the  marvels  tliereon  at- 
tending.    And  he  baptized  him. 

It  was  a  momentous  crisis  for  both  parties.     John  was  to  have 
a  si^n  of  Uie  Messiah  when  the  Messiah  should 
ap{>ear.     Jesus  was  to  come  to  the  fulness  of  the     Momentoui 
perceution  of    his  place    in   the  world   and  the 
world'fl  Iiistory.     Others  went  do^vn  to  the  water  confessing,  and 
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came  up  shouting.  lie  descended  in  solemn  silence,  and  as 
cended  from  the  river  with  face  upturned  in  worship. 

Tlicn  occurred  a  phenomenon  mentioned  by  all  the  historiana. 
Something  like  a  dove  descended  vjpon  Jesus.     That  much  is 

patent,  what  else  we  may  discover  by  rereading 
^^^  the  passages.     We  must  either  accept  these  books 

as  historic8«or  reject  them.  I  accept  They  must 
tlien  be  dealt  witli  as  otiier  histories,  and  wliat  is  marvellous  must 
no  more  be  explained  away  tlian  what  is  commonplace.  What 
was  this  that  appeared  ^Hike  a  dove!''  All  the  four  historians 
use  that  same  phrase,  whatever  may  be  their  variations  elsewhere. 
I  believe  it  was  actually  a  dove.  If  I  were  to  read  four  accounts 
of  the  coronation  of  a  king,  in  all  which  there  was  represented 
that  something  ^'  like  a  dove  "  descended  upon  him,  I  slioold  saj 
"  It  teas  a  dove."     I  sav  so  here. 

Kow,  let  us  bring  the  scene  and  the  personages  clearly  bNefore 
us.   We  are  standing  beside  Jordan.    Ilere  is  a  powerful,  masterly 

-  ,        ,  .  man  pn>claimin<j  a  cominf^  kincrdom.     And  here 

John  ftnd  Jesus.  *■  ^  do 

is  a  man  who  is  to  take  the  lead  of  all  the  world's 
men,  upon  whom  as  never  upon  any  other  there  had  como  gifts 
of  insight,  purity,  and  elevation  (>f  character.  John  does  not 
know  this  of  Jesus,  as  later  men  shall  know  it.  lie  knows  him 
a  child  mii*aculously  born,  in  whose  early  history  there  had 
been  passages  not  common  in  human  biography.  He  is  looking 
daily  for  the  Christ  of  God,  the  Anointed  of  Jehovali.  Ho  feels 
that  Jesus  is  his  superior.  On  sight  he  acknowledges  that  auperi* 
ority.  AVliat  must  have  been  the  face  of  that  man  whose  pres* 
ence  hushes  the  outsix)kcn  John,  that  John  whom  mobs  of  sol- 
diers and  peasants,  and  crowds  of  rabbis,  and  committees  of 
Sanhedrims  only  roused  into  intcnser  flame  of  hatred  against  sin  I 
He  that  is  higher  than  John  is  on  the  pinnacle  of  all  that  is  hu- 
man. Tlie  man  that  overawes  John  has  the  mastery  of  humanity. 
With  what  intense  excitement  must  John  have  gazed  upon 
Jesus  I  And  when  Jesus  came  up  from  the  water,  praying,  trans- 
,     ^   ,,  figured  with  his  owii  intense  intellectual  and  spir- 

Johntheducov-    '^     i  .^  ,    .,  .      #. 

arcr  of  Jesoa.  "^    excitement,  it  was  a  moment  of  rapt  awo 

to  both.  At  that  instant  a  dove  descended  on 
Jesus.  Wlience,  no  one  saw.  It  seemed  to  come  from  lieavetu 
John  had  had  the  assurance  that  a  sign  should  be  given  liim  wlicn 
tlie  Messiah  rose  to  his  vision.    He  was  advancing  along  the  lin« 
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of  Ills  ministry  when  this  remarkable  state  of  affairs  was  come 
upoTiy  namely  ;    a  man  of  wondrous  sanctity  of  appeai-anco  comes 
to  liis  l>aptisra  ;  John  feels  that  this  is  his  superior,  and  is  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  it ;  the  candidate  makes  no  confession ;  he 
oomes  from  the  water  in  a  state  of  great  spiritual  exaltation ;  a 
dove  from  parts  unseen  descends  upon  him.     It  was  to  John  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  the  great  Jehovali  designating  the  expected  and 
Anointed  Deliverer,  according  to  previous  intimations.    Now,  if 
the  presence  of  Jesus  could  have  produced  such  an  uprising  of 
the  mind  of  John,  there  must  have  been  something  divinely  pow- 
erful in  Jesus.     It  was  John  who  was  selected  to  discover  tlio 
Messiali  and  to  declare  liim  to  his  generation. 

Tliero  was  not  only  the  appearance  of  a  dove  out  of  the  opening 
heavens,  but  tiio  soiuid  of  a  voice.    The  voice  was  not  a  niei*o 
rumble,  as  of  thunder.    There  could  have  been 
no  thunder-storm.    It  was  clear  in  a  rare  degree,  ^^^^^ 

for  the  *' heavens"  were  "opened."  The  sound  was  ai-ticulate. 
It  ^ras  the  vouchsafed  sign.  John  heard  it :  "  This  is  my  Idoved 
Sony  in  "whom  I  am  weUpUasedr  Jesus  heard  it:  "  Tliou  art 
my  beloved  Soriy  in  wliom  I  am  well  jpleased.^^ 

Any  theory  may  be  set  forth,  but  here  are  the  facts.  It  may 
lie  said  that  it  was  an  intense  state  of  mental  excitement  which 
made  these  men  hear  what  they  supposed  to  be  a 
voice.  Siipiv>sc  that.  If  (iod  speak  to  you  ar-  .  eones  an 
ticnlatcly,  just  as  a  human  being  does,  or  prefer 
S4J  tc»  quicken  your  inward  being  that  you  receive  thereon  precise- 
ly such  inij>rcssions  as  come  to  you  ordinarily  and  nurnially 
throuj^h  your  senses,  it  is  to  you  precisely  the  same.  There  is  no 
difference  in  the  result.  All  great  souls  that  have  dedicated 
tlieinselves  to  great  deeds  of  self-abnegation  and  heroism  have 
felt,  seen,  heard  i)owerful  communications  from  the  Great  Cre- 
ator. Impressions  are  frequently  made  directly  upon  the  mind 
without  intervention  of  the  organs  of  sense;  and  they  seem  just 
such  as  men  are  accustomed  to  receive  through  those  organs ;  and 
tlicn  tlicy  are  spoken  of  as  visions  or  voices,  as  the  case  may  be.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  such  vast  concern  in  which  way  canie  this  con- 
firmation to  John.  He  was  not  a  cold,  hard  materialist,  lie  was 
a  man  of  liigh-wroiight  spirituality.  And  Jesus  was  the  Ihicst 
piece  of  hiunan  organism  of  which  any  history  gives  us  any  ac- 
count.    Tlicjsc  men  met  in  a  circle  of  circumstances  described  by 
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ono  of  tliem.  Juliii  saj-s:  '*I«atCj  and  bare  record  th(U  thit  u 
tJte  Son  of  God"  If  lie  was  Bati8i!cd,surcl;u'c  oiiglit  to  be.  It 
is  fls  itii]iliil<«ophiu  to  bo  iiiurcdiiloiis  as  to  l>c  suporsUtioiia.  Men 
liave  lui  reward  wlien  tiicy  exert  tlieir  intellects  to  reason  tlicm- 
Bclvus  out  of  thoir  faitli.  Faith  of  wliat  can  bo  believed  ia  ai 
iiiijKirtant  us  science  of  u'tiat  can  be  linown. 
JcsiiB  tbiifi  iiiaiigiii-atcd  liia  pnblie  ministry. 
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OHAPTEE  IIL 

THB  'nafFTATION. 

after  the  exciting  scene  of  his  baptism,  Jesus  en- 
tered \iix>n  a  fearful  season  of  spiritual  trial  and  depression.     It 
is  nsually  known  as  The  Temptation.    Tiie  history  is  given  by 
Matthew  and  L.uke,  a  brief  statement  being  made  by  Mark  also. 
Matthew^ a  narrative  is  this:  '^Then  was  Jesus  led  up  of  the 
Spirit  into  tlic  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  tlie  deviL    And  when 
be  liad  fasted   forty  days  and  forty  nights,  after- 
ward he  hungered.     And  when  tlie  tempter  came  ews  no- 
te him,  he  said,  ^  If  tliou  art  the  Son  of  God,  com- 
mand that  these  stones  be  made  bread.'    But  he  answered  and 
said,  '  It  is  written,  Man  shall  not  live  on  bread  alone,  but  on 
every  word  proceeding  through  tlie  mouth  of  God.'    Then  the 
devil  taketh  him  up  into  the  holy  city,  and  settcth  him  on  tlie 
battlement  of  the  temple,  and  saith  to  him,  *  If  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God,  cast  tliyself  down:  for  it  is  written,  lie  shall  give  his 
angels  charge  concerning  thee :  and  upon  tlieir  hands  they  shall 
bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone' 
Jesus  said  unto  him,  *  It  is  written  again,  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lc>i"d  thy  God.'     Again,  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceeding 
high  mountain,  and  showeth  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and 
tlie  glory  of  them  ;  and  said  to  him,  *  All  these  things  will  I  give 
thee,  if  falling  doNvn  thou  wilt  do  me  homage.'     Then  saith  Jesus 
onto  bim,  *  Go  away,  Satan :  for  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt  do  hom- 
age to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  worship.'     Then 
tlie  de^al  leaveth  him,  and,  behold,  angels  came  and  ministered 
unto  him.''     (Matt.  iv.  1-11.) 

All  that  Mark  records  is  in  ch.  i.  vv.  12,  13 :  "  And  immedi- 
ately the    Spirit  driveth  him  Into  the  wilderness. 
And  lio  was  there  in  the  wilderness  forty  days   J^^^'^^ 
tempted  of  Satan ;  and  was  with  the  wild  beasts ; 
ftDd  the  angels  ministered  unto  him," 
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St.  Lvke  (iv.  1-13)  gives  an  acconnt  of  this  tannsaction  which 
is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  Matthew. 

It  cannot  now  be  known  in  what  place  this  passage  in  the  his- 
tory of  Jesus  occurrcd.    Tradition  assigns  it  to  one  of  tlie  uioun- 

tains  (>pi)05ite  Jericlio,  called  now  Qnarantaniu, 
T    •  taf^  fn^ni  the  forty  days  of  fasting,  a  name  pniliahly 

given  it  in  the  times  of  the  Crusades.  Tliomson 
{Land  atid  Book^  vol.  ii.  p.  450)  thus  describes  it: — 

'directly  atckI,  nt  n  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  the  high  and  precipi- 
tous mountain  csillcd  Quanuitania,  from  a  tradition  that  oar  Savionr  here 
fasted  forty  <la\'s  and  ni<^1its,  and  also  that  this  is  the  'high  mountain*  from 
whose  top  the  tcm])tcr  exhibited  '  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  ths 
glory  of  them/  The  side  facing  the  plain  is  as  iMUixmdicular  and  ai>parcntlj 
as  high  us  the  rock  of  Gil>ndtar,  and  uixin  the  very  summit  are  still  yiaible 
tlie  ruins  uf  an  ancient  convent  Midway  below  arc  caverns  hewn  in  the  p(9> 
|)endicular  rock,  where  hermits  fonucrly  retired  to  fast  and  pray,  in  imitadon 
of  the  *  forty  days,*  and  it  is  said  that  even  at  the  present  time  thcro  is  to  be 
found  an  occasi(>ual  Copt  or  Abyssinian  languishing  out  his  Quarantania  in 
this  doleful  place.^' 

Tlic  genenil  reader  would  be  amazed  to  see  tlie  immense  amonnt 
of  litcratui-c  tliere  is  upon  the  subject  of  the  Temptation  of  Jesns. 
Thnnii^h  much  of  it  wo  have  painfully  waded,  to  come  back  to 
tlie  conclusion  that  tlic  sim]de:>t  way  is  to  ]*ead  the  histoiy  in  tlio 
li^lit  of  common  sense,  and  derive  what  lessons  our  pi*esent  scien- 
title  r.ulture  may  enable  us  to  educe. 

It  is  obvitnis  that  the  narrative  is  substantially  made  by  Jesus. 
The  hiatoriaiis  could  have  gathei*cd  it  fi-om  no  other  source.  Un- 
less they  made  gi*eat  blunders  in  understanding 

The  narrative      j^j^  gtatemciitii,  or  in  recordinir  them,  we  have  the 

made  by  Jesus.  . 

whole  afl'air  before  us  as  it  ap|)e2ii*ed  to  the  mind 
of  «Iesus,  (piite  as  nearly  indeed  i\&  language  can  convey  th(Mi<;lit 
fnMn  one  mind  to  another. 

It  nuiy  be  instructive  to  see  how  many  views  have  been  taken 
of  this  portion  of  the  history  of  Jesus.     They  show  how  men 

allow  themselves  to  inter|)i'et  facts  by  dogmas^ 
xpan     ry        ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^j^j^  j^  ^^jj^^  ^  common  among  Bceptioa 

as  among  the  credulous, — no  more  characteristic 
of  the  one  than  of  the  other,  although  generally  charged  veho 
niently  uiK)n  the  latter  by  the  former. 

1.  It  has  been  I'egarded  as  an  external  occurrence,  and,  as  such, 
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a)  as  real,  tlic  literal  apparition  of  Satan  in  the  form  of  a  man  or 
)f  an  angel  ;  *  (l)  as  a  mjthjf  in  which  tradition  invests  the  sym- 
IxAical  iilc&  of  a  contest  between  Messiah  and  Satan ;  or  {c)  as  a 
narrative  in  symbolical  language,  the  real  tempter  being  a  man.:}: 

2.  It  lias  l>cen  regarded  as  an  internal  occnri'ence;  in  other 
words,  a  ttisioh  :  and,  as  such  (a),  as  excited  in  the  brain  of  Jesus 
by  the  Devil ;  §  (J)  as  created  by  God;|  (c)  as  produced  by  natu- 
ral cans€58,T  or  (rf),  as  "a  significant  morning  dream."  ** 

3.  It  lias  l>een  considered  an  inward  ethical  tmnsaction,  or  a 
ptff/ch^loffical  occurrence ;  and,  as  such  (a),  a  conflict  in  the  imag- 
ination of  Jesns ;  ft  (^)  ^^  inward  conflict  excited  by  the  Devil ;  J:j: 
(c)  a  subjective  (inward)  transaction,  to  which  the  New  Testament 
historians  gave  an  objective  (outward)  form;  or  (c?),  as  a  frag- 
mentary, symbolical  representation  of  transactions  in  tlie  imier 
life  of  Jesus,  grouped  into  one  statement.  §§ 

4.  It  bas  been  considered  as  a^araifo,  to  instruct  tlie  disciples 
of  Jc^jus  as  to  their  spiritual  perils  and  remedies.  |J 

5.  It  bas  been  pronounced  a  myth,^^ 

This  classification  and  these  references  are  given  so  that  if 
there  be  any  readers  having  time,  patience,  and  curiosity  enough, 
they  may  make  a  study  of  this  subject  for  themsclvos.  To  many 
minds  tlic  refutation  of  these  positions  must  have  ocxiurrcd  as 
tliev  bave  been  stated.     In  all  of  them  there  arc  difticulties. 

Tbc  theories  which  involve  the  appearance  of  Satan  in  liodily 
form,  whether  of  man  or  angel,  are  open  to  tlie  objections  (1),  That 


•  Xhia  is,  I  tbink,  the  view  of  most  of 
the  commentators  who  consider  them- 
aelvcs  orthodox. 

f  I  need  hardly  say  that  this  is  the 
riew  of  Dr.  Strauss. 

J  The  man  being,  as  some  hold,  a 
mcmt^r  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim.  Ben- 
pel  *«av« :  *'  The  tempter  (bd  not  wish  it 
to  be  known  that  he  was  Satan,  yet 
Christ,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  inter- 
\-iew,  caJls  him  Satan,  after  that  Satan 
hiid  plainly  betrayed  bus  satanity."  He 
C'l'ls:  *'  The  teTnpt<?r  seems  to  have  ai>- 
peored  under  the  form  of  a  ypa.i^ar*v\^ 
a  »eribe,  since  our  Lord  thrice  replies  to 
him  by  the  word  •y«7/>axTtti,  it  is  written,^' 
See  Gnomen  X.  T.,  vol.  i.  p.  149. 

S  Thia  view  vras  held  by  Origcn,  Cy- 


prian, Theodoras  of  Moi)3ucstia,    Ols- 
hauscn,  and  Hiibner. 

I  Set  forth  by  Fanner  in  \\s  ^^Inqitirt/ 
into  Vie  Nature  and  Desiffn  of  ChrinV^ 
2'anptatioii  in  the  WiUlernoisy  Lon- 
don, 17GI. 

^  Prof.  Paulns  and  many  others. 

**  !Movcr,  in  the  btuiUcn  n.  KritUcai 
forl8;)l,  p.  319. 

If  Eichhom,  Wcisse,  and  others. 

XX  Krabbe. 

g§  This  is  Neandcr\s  view.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  specimen  of  what  Strau.ss 
well  calls  *'the  palliative  tbcoloi^y." 

II  The  opinion  of  Scliloicrmacher, 
Baumgarten-Cnisius,  etc. 

\^  Strauss,  Meyer,  Do  Wctto,  and  :ib 
that  school  of  course  give  this  solution 
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Satan  nowhere  else  ib  bo  represented  by  these  historiansy*  ^ich| 

I  acknowledge,  may  bo  very  feeble  as  an  ob> 
.      „  *  ^   jection,  but  is  noticeable  in  this  connection ;  and 

(2),  Tliat  this  thcor}'  is  incompatible  with  the  iiar> 
rativc;  as,  for  instance,  the  taking  of  Jesus  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
Temple  and  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  sliowing  liim  all  the 
kin^diuns  of  the  world  in  a  moment,  which  no  member  of  the 
Sanhc(hini  and  no  "scribe"  would  have  essayed  to  do.  The  per- 
son who  could  have  done  so  would  have  assumed  the  r61o  of  the 
Messiah  himself,  made  aerial  excursion  in  the  presence  of  tlie 
multitude,  and  won  all  the  eclat  of  a  thaumatni^ist.  Moreover 
(3),  According  to  this  view,  the  Devil  knew  that  the  person  he  was 
tempting  was  divine;  and  this  fact  greatly  embarrasses  the  idea 
of  a  pci'sonal  conflict  between  the  two.  So  that  it  seems  we  must 
give  up  that  theory. 

The  idea  of  any  myth  forming  itself  in  the  Augustan  age,  be- 
tween the  times  of  Livy  and  Tacitus,  and  especially  that  of  a 

theologic  myth  forming  itself  among  the  Jews,  at 
the  time  of  their  history  whicli  is  so  near  its  close 
as  this,  is  pci-fectly  preix>sterous.  One  may  safely  challenge,  I 
humbly  think,  any  man  of  any  amount  of  learning  to  point  out 
any  myth,  or  sign  of  a  myth,  which  had  its  origin  in  any  notable 
centre  of  political  influence  in  any  portion  of  tlie  Koman  Empire 
after  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  the  imperial  throne.  One  may 
challenge  the  whole  school  of  myth-philosophers  to  indicate  any- 
thing, aside  from  the  history  of  Jesus,  which  gives  evidence  of 
mythical  tendency  even  among  the  people  of  tlie  Jews,  at  any 
time  of  their  history  after  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  Wliy  then  should' the  history  of  Jesns, 
and  that  alone,  be  inteq)rcted  against  all  known  laws  of  mental 
progi^css?  Docs  any  man  ever  apply  the  myth  tlieory  to  the  times 
of  Julius  Cjesar  or  Pompey?  A  myth  is  the  product  of  the  child- 
hood of  a  people,  and  never  survives  the  maturity  of  a  naticm,  as 
a  matter  of  belief,  any  more  than  the  traditionary  stories  of  fai- 
ries, wherewith  we  still  allow  the  children  of  Europe  and  America 
to  be  amused,  have  power  over  the  consciences  of  the  people. 


Tho  myth  theory. 


*  If  tUd  reader  recalls  John  vi.  70,  he 
must  be  reminded  that  Jeans  colls  Judos 
Sia/StfAoT,  which  is  the  generic  substan- 
tive, "  a  devil,**  in  the  sense  of  '*  devil- 


ish.** I  do  not  recollect  any  oaao  of  • 
man  being  called  6  8iai9oAoT,  f A«  derfl. 
Alford  {Or,  Test,  in  low)  aaya  that  no 
such  case  can  be  adduced. 
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Among  tlie  Greeks  and  Eomans  the  thcologic  myths  wlueh  their 
early  aiief^stors  liad  originated  were  fast  losing  all  respect  among 
the  Tincultivated  masses  and  the  lower  orders,  as  they  had  long 
\)efc>rc  ceased  to  be  regarded  by  the  learned  and  the  tastefnl  as 
\r«>rtU  more   than  merely  tlie  poetical  element  that  was  in  them 
Tlic  JcAvisli  nation  never  were  much  given  to  that  fonn  of  thought 
Pcrlun>s  the  infancy  of  no  community  known  to  histf»ry  wjis  freer 
from  mytliB  than  the  early  life  of  the  Ilebrew  people.     IIow  im- 
practicable, then^must  it  liave  been  to  generate  a  myth  under 
Ilenid  and  Pontius  Pilate,  in  Judaea,  just  before  or  soon  after  the 
destmction  of  Jerusalem,  by  people  who  had  been  bred  Jcfsvs  and 
woro  scattered  over  tlie  Koman  Empire! 

These  general  remarks,  applying  to  the  biography  of  Jesus  in 
the  mass,  are  equally  forceful  as  to  any  particular  passage  in  his 
history.  TVe  must  give  up  the  mytlis.  Those  who  earnestly  held 
to  thcni  a  few  yeara  ago  are  forced  by  the  advancing  spirit  of 
critical  investigation  to  abandon  them. 

As  for  the  theories  which  involve  visions  and  "  significant  morn- 
ing dreams,"  perhaps  nothing  shorter  or  better  can  be  said  than 
Lamrc's  sentence:  ^* Decisive  ethical  conflicts  do 

1         1         .       1       r  r    1  %»  The   "dream* 

not  take  place  m  the  form  of  dreams ;      a  state-   ^^^^ 

meiit  which  will  probably  be  coniinned  by  the 

consciousness  of  many  a  reader. 

Let  all  dogmas  be  laid  aside  {vnd  the  record  of  these  historians 

be  examined  to  see  what  they  teach  any  fair-minded  reader. 
In  general  they  give  us  the  knowledge  of  what  Jesus  thought 

of  a   supreme  passage  in  his  owti  mental  and  6])iritual  history. 

As  no  man  who  existed  before  his  time,  or  has  risen  since,  has  so 

influenced  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  world,  this 
piece  of  autobiography  becomes  to  us  a  history  of  unspeakable  im- 
portance. AVe  wish  to  ascertain  his  views  of  the  subjects  involved, 
and  compare  them  with  what  we  believe  to  be  ascertained  laws  of 
psycholoj^y. 

It  is  first  to  be  noticed  that  this  important  and  testing  occur- 
rence enters  his  histoiy  just  at  the  moment  we  should  natumlly 
look  for  it.  lie  was  a  man.  Marvellous  and  won- 
derful, in  birth  and  growth,  he  was  a  man.  From  j,,,^^  j^' 
perhaps  an  earlier  period  than  even  the  beginning 
of  conscious  self-inspection  there  had  been  a  sense  of  spiiitual 
idiosyncrasy  present  with  him.     It  may  have  been  at  first  the 
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plimracr,  then  tlic  da^vn,  then  the  growing  light  It  consisted 
with  a  perfect  human  consciousness.  The  sense  of  manneMf  of 
Immainiess,  never  left  him.  It  was  as  present  to  him  as  it  over 
was  to  any  other  human  being.  His  whole  history  shows  tliat ; 
and  from  a  review  of  his  whole  life  we  must  recall  tliat  fact  in 
tlie  study  of  his  preparation  for  his  life-work.  He  had  an  increas- 
ing conviction  that  he  was  set  in  the  universe  for  some  imiqne 
work.  lie  had  a  growing  ability  for  that  work.  "  He  grew  in 
wisdom."  As  he  approached  the  hour  in  the  wx)rld's  history  and 
his  own  when  his  mission  was  to  be  ostensibly  and  operatively 
begunj  he  felt  within  himself  the  keen  and  mastering  desire  to 
enter  upon  and  accomplish  his  work. 

The  baptism  was  a  crisis.  John  was  to  have  therein  a  sign  of 
the  JMcssiah,  the  Sent  One,  the  real  Man  of  Destiny,  tlie  Anointed 

Deliverer.     If  he  wei*e  that  One, — and  Ids  belief 

Excitement  of   ^^^^^  ^^^^^  <rro\n\  with  his  ffrowth, — what  should 

Jesus  at  his  bap-  ,       ",  ^^   j   i  .        ti?  ^     t  i  ij 

j^jjj  occur  when  he  pi*esentea  himself  to  John  would 

settle  the  question  definitely.  It  would  also  be 
his  own  voluntaiy  dedication  to  the  loftiest  and  the  largest  work 
ever  entcrprised  by  man.  The  phenomena  at  the  baptism  con- 
spired with  his  own  sentiments  to  produce  in  him  the  most  in 
tensely  exciting  and  exalting  state  of  feeling  consistent  with  the 
continuance  of  life.  Through  that  state  he  had  just  passed.  It 
was  his  Knbicon.  It  was  his  voluntary  devotion  to  what  he  never 
could  afterward  abandon  without  spiritual  shipwreck  and  self- 
ruin.  Every  other  great  soul  has  passed  through  precisely  in 
kind  that  crisis  of  the  mind  and  spirit  proportioned  to  each 
man's  soul  and  work.  Jesus  is  admitted  by  all  healthy  minds  to 
have  been  the  gi*eatest  soul  in  all  our  human  brotherhood,  and  tlie 
work  he  was  about  to  undei-take,  whether  he  should  succeed  in 
accomplishing  it  or  not,  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  the  enterpriser 
known  in  tlie  record  of  holv  darinc:.  He  was  making  for  himself 
an  investiture  of  himself  with  the  office  and  dignity  of  ix)yal  rule 
over  all  humanity.  The  excitement  had  been  indescribably  bo- 
cause  inconceivablv  intense. 

Then  followed  in  his  what  has  followed  in  everj'  other  known 
Inunan  history, — a  collapse,  a  depression,  an  awful  desolation,  a 

—       y  plunge  from  the  altitudes  of  human  BcnsationS| 

percci)tions,  and  spiritual  conditions  to  the  deptlia 
*hat  lie  separated  by  thin  and  weak  flooring  from  the  bottomlea? 


w 

ir.  Every  man  that  bas  gone  npon  a  huge  work  liai' 
ilfeemationa,— tnmnticniB  from  tlie  high  ezoitement  of 
dte  dapthe  a£  doabta  and  mi^vings, — ^that  dread  io- 
kill  l>etwfoon  oommitmeat  to  a  cante  a&d  the  flnt  blov, 
n,  'brief  by  the  clock  bat  long  bj  the  heart,  which  tlia 
MS  thmng^  between  the  formation  of  the  line  of  battle 
ar  of  the'fint  artilleiy  dischai^  which  announces  ths 
of  die  action  which  mnst  then  be  f  onght  throngh  to  the 
ietcHry  en-  defeat 

lems  to  have  been  the  peasage  of  the  temptation.  Fall 
>ly  Gthost,  JeeuB  retnrned  from  Jordan,  where  he  had 
tixed,  and  was  led  by  God's  Spirit  into  a       „      „,. . 

'  *>  ,  .  ,         FooeaUlitr   of 

a,  -where  he  was  to  endure  another  trial  j,,„^ 
■bown  vrhether  he  ooald  as  well  preserve 
naii}^eeB  in  de[»cflBion  as  in  exaltation,  when  hell  mocked 
'ell  ■»  when  heaven  enlogized  him.  This  was  absolutely 
f  for  liiin.  It  was  possible  for  Jesns  to  sin:*  quite  as 
■B  for  Adam,  or  Mo«e^,  or  yon,  or  me,  or  any  other  man. 
ear  Tiew  reduces  tins  portion  of  bia  history  to  such  a  fable 
trie  as  would  be  more  ridicnloiis  than  any  farce  we  ever 
nr  even  in  the  fable  JeauB  would  bo  represented  as  liable 
iritnal  lapse,  which  is  inconsistent  with  any  dogma  of  bis 
ibility.  He  might  liave  attempted  an  indulgence  of  liim- 
what  was  attractive  but  sinful.  It  would  have  ruined  him. 
he  could  not,  then  he  was  no  man  in  any  reasonable  sense 
word  ;  then  he  liad  no  freedom  of  will,  and  could)  not  have 
Ten  virtuons ;  then  hb  history  is  of  no  kind  of  moral  sig- 
ce  or  spiritual  import  to  any  man  whatever ;  tlteo  he  was  a 
T,  being  not  God,  not  angel,  not  demon,  not  n»n,  an  ano- 
i  drift,  floating  lawlessly  and  disorderly  among^  the  things 
1,  an  entity  having  no  reference  to  God  whatever.  This  is 
be  Buppoeed. 

ts  was  tempted  just  as  any  other  man,  and  talis  the  story  of 
nptation  just  as  any  other  intelligent  person  would  narrate 
iiful  passage  of  his  supreme  spiritual  trial.    Ilts  narrative 

1  «ld  aaUaation  ii  of  &«Tum  toAdamand  toJeniB.    Nelttterhad  U17 

roT*  and  tbe  pMte  non  peeeare  ;  traditional  bad  blood.     That  ia  thetc 

otlbe  inbeient  inability  to«iD,  chief  huinaadiaHnctionfioiaotbeimen. 

te  God  •lone  ;   the  latter,  the  This  I»  th«  aaholostio  view. 
■kiB^  to  fceep  tioin  aiimmg, 
7 
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follows  known  psycli<iL  gic  laws.    "Immediately,"   he   tells  a%    i 

the  Si>irit  which  had  led  him  to  John,  to  tlie  part-    « 
niji   lurratiTe    jj^g  Jordan,  to  the  oi>ening  heaven,  to  tlie  descend-    j 

iiig  dove,  to  the  divine  benediction,  compels  hira,  •; 
*•  drives"  him  into  the  wilderness  "  to  be  tempted  of  the  deviL"  ■ 
Just  so  any  aut<jbi(>grai>her  would  ptate  it.  It  was  the  actual  con-  i 
fliet  of  Jesus  with  the  Power  of  Evil.  j 

The  excitement  of  the  Jfu-daii  scene  was  followed  by  a  fast  of    ? 
forty  days  and  forty  nights.     We  arc  not  propai-ed  to  say  that    -j: 

this  was  literally  a  i)eri*Kl  of  f«>rty  times  twenty-  I 
,  o      o  y    £^^^^^  houi-s.     "  Forty  davs  "  is  a  Hebraism  for  an    * 

indefinitely  long  time.     We  have  no  record,  out--  | 
side  the  Bible,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  any  fast  having  been  continued    j 
this  long  and  life  retained.     And  if  Jesus  was  niiraculouslj  sus- 
tained, it  takes  much  from  the  power  of  moral  instruction  which    . 
this  jiassage  otherwise  contains. 

As  in  the  cases  of  Moses  (Exod.  xxxiv.  28)  and  Elias  (1  Kings 
xix.  8),  this  period  was  filled  with  a  spiritual  ecstasy*  and  a  trial 
of  his  powei-8  which  susi)cnded  the  ordinarj'  wants  of  the  body. 
\Vlien  at  last  hunger  broke  through  upon  him,  arid  exliaustion 
ensued,  Satan  is  represented  as  having  come  to  liim  pi-esenting  ' 
the  tests  of  his  vii-tue  which  searched  him  tlux>iigh  all  those  open- 
ings of  the  human  being  as  yet  discovered  on  the  side  of  defire^  \ 
namely,  the  desire  of  i>lcasure,  the  desire  of  praise,  and  the  desire  j 
of  power, — an  approach  through  the  body,  through  the  intellect|  \ 
and  through  the  soul,  to  the  inner  man,  the  spirit,  the  real  I, — or,  ; 
as  the  writer  of  the  Fii*st  E})istle  General  of  John  (ii.  IC)  classifies  1 
them,  "the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  the  pride  of  I 
life."     The  temptation  through ym/*  was  reserved.  \ 

In  the  history  of  Jesus  we  shall  come  upon  some  other  teaching   i 

in  i-e^rard  to  Satan.    Here,  for  the  first  time  in  that 

history,  this  name  is  assigned  t^)  a  personal  being. 
In   advance,   there   is   nothing  pi*eposterou8,  notliing   ridicu- 
lous, nothing  uni'easonable,  we  may  even  say  nothing  impn»ba-    ] 

ble  in  the  supj^ositicm    that    there   is   an   entity 
o      gprepos-    cjidowed  M'ith  intelligence  and  moral  qualities, 

Bjieeially  and  actively  evil ;  intelligently  and 
persistently  evil ;  thoroughly  and  ceaselessly  evil.  The  probabil- 
ities, apart  from  any  special  i*evclation  from  Almighty  God,  are 
in  favor  of  tlie  existence  of  suc4i  a  iKjrson,  although  it  is  niani     i 
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b  of  €i\e  power  of  the  human  reason  to  determine  the 
IS  of  Ixis  existence  or  the  modes  of  his  action,  while  pro- 
araeteristics  could  be  reasonably  conjectured. 

intelligent  man  who  devotes  any  time  to  self-inspection 
tt  Ilia  violations  of  any  code,  which  he  believes  to  be  the 
tWj  come  either  from  certain  emotions  of 

inner  nature — excited  he  cannot  tell  how,       ^  em^e  pre» 

'  Bare  on  the  soul. 

icons  80  far  as  he  kno\vs — acting  upon  his 

aking  snch  a  pressure  upon  that  will  as  amounts  to  a  temp- 

or,  tliat  such  excitation  of  the  emotions  and  such  pres- 

K>n  tlie  will  is  from  something  without.     In  the  latter  case 

>ine  perception  of  some  object  which  he  sees,  or  of  some 

-wliicli  lie  hears,  or  some  report  of  some  of  the  senses,  ufide^ 

\  coming  incidentally  upon  him,  or  designed^  brought  to  bear 

liim  by  some  intelligent  behig.    Among  the  undesigned  se- 

>ns  to  evil^  or  what  may  at  least  be  called  evil  influences,  are 

attractions  or  repulsions  created  in  the  individual  man  by  the 

it  of  the  age,"  a  general  air  and  temperature  generated  by 

e  intellectual  and  spiritual  motions  about  him,  and  coming 

his  soul  not  from  any  individual's  design  to  be  specially 

ul  to  liim,  but  just  as  deleterious  air  destroys  where  no  man 

cmpting  to  poison  another. 

it  \ve  are  conscious  of  sinister  and  wiclced  designs  upon  us 

Krted   and  operated  by  wicked  men.     Some  men  are  adroit, 

r    skilful,   some   surpassingly   influential   for 

Some  of  these  are  really  so  acute  in  their  ^*        ^^^*' 

.  sure. 

epticais,  SO  rapid  in  their  motions,  and  so  per- 

[it  in  their  efforts,  that  to  speak  of  them  as  compassing  sea  and 

seems  hardly  an  exaggemtion.  Artists  of  the  pen  sometimes 
t  these  far-sighted,  near-sighted,  telescopic,  microscopic,  almost 
iiitous  weavers  of  the  webs  of  deceit  and  treachery,  and  paint 
I  witli  a  power  that  appals  us.*     The  body  is  at  once  a  help 

ciicumbrance  to  these  spirits.  We  easily  reach  the  proba- 
V  that  tliere  are  spirits  without  the  clog  of  flesh  who  operate 
1  one  another,  and  upon  the  spirits  of  men,  having  learned  the 
roaches  to  tlie  soul  through  the  flesh,  some  of  them  having 
>ably  been  in  the  flesh.  As  among  men  there  are  those  who 
I  the  mastery,  and  "  get  the  start,"  and  take  the  lead  in  the 

Pezhj^  Sae*s  Le  Juif  Errant  might  be  cited  as  fomishmg  an  example. 


ii\i\-r'Ji\  i 
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march  "  of  this  majestic  world,**  so  among  tbcm  it  is  not  diffieolk 
to  believe  there  may  be  spirits  ambitions  of  chieftaiiiahip  and 
i-apable  of  lifting  themselves  over  the  masses  to  a  throne  of 
|>fjwer,  and  of  establishing  principalities  in  qpiritoal  plaoeSb 
^Vll(Jso  could  reach  the  czarship  in  this  rule,  or  secure  and  keep 
skill  to  hold  the  general^s  post  in  this  Propaganda,  would  be  I%€ 
Devil,  Satauas,  Satan. 

These  ai-e  merely  the  pn>babilities  reached  by  reasonings  on 
the  facts  of  human  nature  and  society ;  but  are  not  proofs  of  the 

existence  of  a  Personal  Spirit  of  Evil.  That  is 
bill '      f  th  ^^^^^       tliose  subjects  u)x)n  which  men  can  have 

Kenoe  of  Satan.     ^^^  positive  knowledge  beyond  what  the  Father  of 

all  spirits  should  choi>se  to  reveal.  But  if  there 
Ite  such  a  being,  the  probability  is  that  some  revelation  of  hit 
existence  would  be  made,  if  God  ever  reveals  anything  to  man. 

The  statement  that  Jesus  employed  the  superstition  of  his  ooon- 
trymcn  to  advance  his  own  good  and  praiseworthy  design  of  ao- 

quiring  influence  over  them  for  tlicir  benefit — a 

Satan  of  New    ^.^^^  uiiworthv  course  fi»r  any  srreat  man  to  pur- 
Testament      not  *    .  ."  n     .  -  1  ^    .1  *    i 
Jewish.                  ^^^^ — **  especially  inappi-opnate  to  the  case  before 

us.  His  narrative  of  his  temptation,  together 
with  his  other  teachinori^,  actually  made  a  revelation  to  the  Jewish 
mind.  They  had  no  conception  of  such  a  being  as  the  Satan  of 
the  New  Testament. 

The  Btatcnient  that  the  Jews  obtained  their  idea  of  Satan  from 
the  East  during  the  "  Captivity,"  is  wholly  unsustained  by  any- 

thing  known  of  their  literature.     Their  ooncep- 
ewis    1  ea  o     ^j^^^  ^£  Satan  wjis  whollv  unlike  the  Persian  idea 

Satan  not  obtained       -    i      -r»  •  r  o-  fV»i  i  i  ir  i 

In  the  Captivity.  ^>t  the  rriiice  of  Sin.  That  old  Manichiean  doc- 
trine traced  the  existence  of  evil  to  one  creator, 
as  it  did  the  existence  of  good  to  another,  and  tliese  creators  were 
equally  powerful ;  their  Satan  was  always  as  grand  and  influen- 
tial a  ]>erson  as  tlieir  God.  Xo  man  can  read  Jewish  sacred  lite- 
ratui*e  without  seeing  how  totally  absent  is  tliis  idea.  It  seeiiiB 
never  to  have  had  a  place  among  them.  Among  the  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament  the  w^z;/?^  seldom  occurs,  and  thet£v>n?not  very  fn^ 
quently.  Where  the  name  is  used  the  ])ei'8on  so  designated  has  no 
attribute  of  grandeur  or  temhlciiess  or  extensive  power.  He  ia 
always  at  the  control  of  Jehovah.  This  is  quite  diffci'ent  from  tha 
docti'iuc  of  Alu'iman  and  Ormuzd,  tlie  Pei-sian  co-ordinato  deitiea 
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The  name  occtirB  first  in  the  book  "  Job  **  (i.  0 ;  ii.  1-7),  in  pas- 
iges  so  famili&r  that  they  need  not  be  quoted.     But  it  is  worth 
Mle  to  remind  tlie  reader  that  in  this  powerful 
ivnatic  sl^ctcli    Satan   is  not  represented  with   j  v  *     * 
iny  characteristie  of  splendor  or  terror.     lie  is  a 
ms«-hievoii8  vagabond,  who  is  allowed  by  Almighty  God  to  exert 
us  influence  for  -evil  upon  the  body  and  the  estate  of  Job,  but 
Qct  upon  liis  soul.      lie  is  chained,  and  the  chain  is  not  long.     It 
b  to  l>e   recollect €3d   that  tliis  book  was  most  probably  written 
befiire  tbe  Captivity. 

In  the   next   place,  we  find  the  following  in  Ps.  cix.  6:  "Set 
diou  a  wieke<l    man   over  him :  and  let  Satan  stand  at  his  right 
huid.''     TliiB,  fairly  translated,  seems  to  he  only  a 
itatemcnt  of   GckI's  law  of  retribution,  in  which    jy^^y^g^ 
die  wortl  Satan  may  be  translated  "  adversary,"  * 
•u  tliat  it  simply  saj's  that  when  one  has  behaved  wickedly  towards 
btt  friend,  "  A  wicked  man  shall  be  set  over  him^  and  an  adver- 
■ffy  shall  stand  at  his  right  hand."     But  if  the  word  be  taken  as 
tfe  name  of  the  Chief  of  Evil,  to  which  there  seems  to  be  no  ob- 
jection, liere  is  marked  inferiority.    Satan  is  limited  and  subordi- 
nate, a  l>ciiig  totally  different  from  the  Ahriman  of  the  East  and 
Aie  Satan  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  third  citation  is  in  1  Cliron.  xxi.  1 :  "  And  Satan  stood  up 
leainst  krael,  and  provoked  David  to  number  Ismel."  Supposing 
this  to  be   the  jxirsonal  Devil,  the  remark  in  the 

a  r  ^1  J-  1  II  The    Satan    of 

hrt  sentence  of  the  preceding  paragraph  equally    ^^  chronicles. 
apfilics. 

Tlie  only  other  passage,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  which  the  word  is 
timnslated  "  Satan  "  in  our  vei-sion,  is  in  Zechariah  iii.  1 :  "And  he 
dhfiwcd  me  Joshua  the  high-priest  standing  before 
tlie  anp^cl  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan  standing  at  his    7    h   iah. 
riglit  hand  to  resist  him."  This  is  a  dream  or  vision. 
As  each  I  admit  it  may  safely  be  taken  as  the  writers  idea  of  Satan, 
SB  even  enilxxlying  the  popular  idea.     It  was  written  after  the  Caj)- 
tiTity.     Can  any  man  find  in  this,  and  in  the  text  fix>m  Chronicles, 
tlie  slightest  trace  of  Persian  origin  ?     And  this  is  all,  except  a  few 
pMii^rn  gncli  as  2  Samuel  xix.  22,  and  1  Kings  v.  4,  in  which 
Ihe  word  satan  is  admittedly  properly  translated  "adversary." 


^  I  briiere  the  Seiitoagint  generally, 
p^^mm  inwmnahijj  tmMlates  the  word 


**  adversary." 
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Tlie  Jews,  then,  did  not  find  their  conception  of  Satan  in  the 
Capti\ity.  They  never  adopted  the  Oriental  mythology.  Nor 
did  Jesus  adopt  their  notions.  The  Satan  of  his  teacliing  is  a 
revelation,  as  wc  shall  see  as  we  make  progress  with  tliis  history. 
We  shall  find  that  Satan  is  a  person  spoken  of  as  thorouglily 
individualized  in  tlie  mind  of  Jesus,  and  subsequently  of  his  fol- 
lowers, and  his  existence  repeatedly  referred  to,  "  asserted  or  im- 
plied as  a  familiar  and  important  truth." 

Jesus  believed  himself  to  have  been  assailed  by  Satan,  and  ai 
we  know  nothing  to  the  contrary,  we  believe  so  too.     But  he  no- 
where states,  and  we  have  no  right  to  afiirm,  «t- 
jjg^^  tainly  no  right  to  consider  it  an  article  of  faith, 

that  Satan  appeared  to  him  in  l)odily  form  as 
a  man,  a  "  meml)er  of  the  Sanhedrim,"  or  a  "  Scribe."  When  a  i 
cunning  evil  man  discovers  a  pure  and  great  spirit  about  to  en<  : 
gage  in  a  great  work,  he  (»ffers  resistance  and  presents  obstacleai  ; 
The  attractions  of  the  universe  bring  them  face  to  face,  as  a  neg»-  ; 
atively  electrified  body  is  drawn  towards  one  that  is  positively  j 
electrified.  Satan  fomid  Jesus  as  he  £nds  you  and  mc,  and  lie  ' 
instantly  opened  an  attack  on  his  virtue. 

Whether  Jesus  saw  Satan  or  not,  and  held  this  colloquy  in  ar-    \ 

m 

ticulate  words,  or  had  the  suggestion  presented  to  him,  and  from    | 

his  inmost  spirit  made  the  response,  we  cannot 

Which    theory    <■  "\t       •     -j.    •  _l      j.        rpi  •  -a.      i  t-» 

has  1      diffi  ul-    ^^^^*     -^^r  IS  it  important.      llie  spintual  hia- 
^0^  tory  of  Jesus  comes  forward  as  well  on  either  the- 

ory ;  and  on  either  we  have  all  the  lessons  necea- 
sary  for  our  instruction.  The  latter  is  free,  however,  fix)m  the 
embarrassments  of  the  fomier,  as  before  mentioned,  such  as  the 
bodily  visible  tempter  taking  the  person  of  Jesus  to  the  battle- 
ments of  the  Temple  and  the  top  of  the  mountain.  But  if  Al- 
mighty God  gave  Satan  temporary  power  to  do  these  tilings,  as  ] 
he  is  rei)rcscnted  in  the  book  *'  Job "  to  have  done,  it  need  '] 
give  trouble  only  to  such  historians  as  strive  to  read  the  history  of  i 
God's  world  with  God  totally  ignored.  The  writer  of  these  i)ages  : 
believes  as  much  in  the  existence'  of  God  as  he  does  iu  tlie  e^us-  : 
lence  of  man. 

The  first  temptation  of  Jesus  was  through  the  body,  by  "  the 
lust  of  the  flesh."  The  Tempter  said :  "  If  you  l>c  tlic  Son  of 
God,  connnand  that  these  stones  be  made  bread."  It  was  well  put 
Jesus  had  just  received  at  Jordan  a  marvellous  confirmatiuii  oi. 
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Iu8  opmion  of  liimself  as  the  Son  of  God.     If  he  was  the  Son 
of  God  he  Tiras  the  Messiah.     If  the  Meseiah,  he 
oould  work    mira.cles.    Here  was  a  case  where  a       The  first  temp- 
miracle  seemed   needed.     But  it  was  a  temptation    ^^  the  flesh."  ^ 
to  place  himself  out  of  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
versal order,  and  to  do  so  for  a  selfish  purpose.   He  replied  in  the 
lan^iia<i:e  of  the  holy  books  :  "  It  is  written,  Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedfeth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  G<xi."    It  was  a  Imnian  and  a  manly  response.   Whatever  may 
have  been  his  inmost  tlioughts  of  liimself,  whatever  profound  and 
inscrutable    self -consciousness,  he  always  knew  himself  to  te  a 
man.     lie   meets  the  tempter  on  the  platform  of  common  hu- 
manity, and  there  fights  out  the  battle  of  virtue.     The  passage  he 
quotes  in  reply  is  from  Deuteronomy  viii.  3,  and  occurs  in  the  his- 
tory of  the   temptation  of  the  people  of  Israel,  in  which  tempta- 
tion they  fell,  even  as  Adam  fell  when  he  was  tempted.     It  im- 
plies, not  that  men  are  to  put  aside  the  ordinary  food  of  the  body, 
but  that  w^hen    a  man  is  in  the  discharge  of  duty  he  may  depend 
upon  God's  pro\ddential  arrangements.     "  Word  "  does  not  occur 
in  the  original.     It  is   "every — [thing] — that  proceedeth  from 
God's  mouth,"  every  expi-ession  of  His  will.      Even  when  men 
eat  "  bread,"  they  do  not  live  by  bread  alone.     There  is  a  vitality 
maintained    by  the   Father  of   spirits  in  men  wliich  makes  the 
bread  pr*)diictivc  of  growth  or  reparative  of  decay. 

JesTis  mij^ht  have  yielded  to  the  temptation.  Tlien  had  he 
parted  Avith  his  Messiahship,  his  ordination  to  the  leadership  of 
th(ifte  striving  to  be  bravely  good.  He  would  no  longer  have  been 
a  Deliverer.  He  would  himself  have  been  a  captive  of  his  lusts. 
The  second  temptation*  addressed  the  spirit  of  Jesus  through 
the  intellect,  "  the  lust  of  the  eye."  Jesus  was  present  bodily  or 
bv  vivid  mental  representation,  it  matters  not 
which,  in    .iemsalem,  and  "on  the  pinnacle  of       Second  tempta- 

,     „      fTTi  .  i.    •        £  i.    *iion:  *' the  lust  of 

the  temple  "     Tlie  precise  spot  is  ot  coui-se  not    ^^^       „ 
ac^-ertainablc,  but  a  probable  suggestionf  is  that 
Je^iis  w'as  placed  on  the  lofty  porch  which  overhung  the  valley 
r»f  the  Ivedron,  where  the  steep  side  of  the  valley  was  added  to 
the  hei*»'ht   of  the  teni2)lc-wall,  as  described  by  Josephus4  and 


•  It  will  be  x>erceived  that  I  follow 
the  order  of  Luke  rather  than  of  Mat- 
thew, as  being  more  logical 


t  Smithes  N.  T.  HisU 
X  Ant.,  XV.  11,  §  5. 
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made  a  de[»tli  down  wliidi  it  was  terrific  to  gaze.  Tlion  tha 
tempter  said,  ^^  Cast  thyself  down."  lie  followed  up  the  sug- 
gestion by  an  abbreviated  but  verbatim  quotation  frcMn  the  sacred 
book,  namely  tlie  91st  Psalm :  ^^  It  is  written,  He  shall  give  Uis 
angels  charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee ;  and  in  their  liands  they 
shall  bear  thee  up,  lest  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone."  An 
assurance  given  to  the  children  of  the  Almighty  God  in  general 
must  a  fortiori  apply  to  the  Son  of  God,  one  who  had  been  pro- 
nounced so  by  a  voice  out  of  the  heavens.  "  Now,  then,"  said 
the  tempter,  "  perfonn  a  brilliant  miracle.  Fling  tliyself  from 
thi^  height,  and  when  thou  touchest  the  ground  the  people  will 
flock  to  thee,  and  without  question  hail  thee  as  the  Messiah."  It 
addressed  itself  principally  to  the  imagination  of  Jesus.  It  was 
one  form  of  miracle  which  tl'ie  Messiali,  such  as  the  Jews  looked 
for,  was  traditionally  expected  to  perform.  Jesus  replied,  "  It  is 
written  again,  *  Thou  shalt  not  temj)t  the  Loixl  thy  God."  t  To 
obey  the  seductive  suggestion  would  liave  been  so  grateful  to  a 
selfisli  vanity.  But  he  repels  it.  The  Divine  Providence  most 
never  be  invoked  for  selfish  ends. 

Tlie  third  form  of  temptation  assailed  Jesus  through  the  pas- 
sions,— *'  the  jjride  of  life,"  ambition,  "  the  last  infirmity  of  noble 

minds."     Satan  made  to  pass  before  the  mind  ci 

ThW  t€mpta-  j^^gjig  ^  panorama  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world, 
of  life."  their  power  and  their  glory.     lie  professed  to  be 

owner  and  master  of  these.  He  tendered  them 
to  Jesus  on  the  sr>litary  condition  that  Jesus  should  pay  him 
homage.  As  if  he  had  said :  You  came  to  be  tlie  Messiah. '  You 
can  accomplish  your  message  better  by  a  partnei-ship  with  me. 
You  can  at  once  go  to  the  head  of  the  world.  You  ai-e  the  Son 
of  God :  join  me :  acknowledge  my  world-sovereignty,  and  then 
I  will  remove  all  obstructions  from  yoiu*  path  to  supi-eme  power 
and  glory !  It  was  a  proposition  to  use  physical  force  for  the 
accomplishment  of  moral  results — to  turn  from  tlie  path  of  siiiFcr- 
ing  and  labor  and  martyrdom  for  the  truth.  It  was  tlie  State 
pn)posing  an  alliance  with  the  Church,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  good  end  by  sinister  means.  But  it  involved  homage  to  Evil, 
tribute  t  >  tlie  Chief  of  EviL 

^Vliatever  may  be  said  of  die  other  temptations,  this  must  be 

*  The  word  ;raJUy,  translated  **agam,^  |  rather  **  in  another  place.** 
4oea  not  signify  *'  on  the  contrary,**  but  I      f  Dent.  yi.  10. 
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ftdmittetl  to  have  been  internal.  The  plijsical  conditions  of  the 
planet  are  Buch  that  there  cannot  possibly  be  an  elevation  from 
which  all  tlie  kingdoms  of  the  world  could  be  seen,  and  there  is 
no  conceivable  position  in  which  their  "power"  and  "glory" 
eould  have  been  visible. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  temptation  assailed  Jesus  on  the 
Messiah  side  of  his  nature  and  expectations.  He  now,  if  never 
before,  believed  himself  to  be  the  Messiah.  lie 
WHS  al>oitt  to  exhibit  himself  as  such  to  his  nation.  Assault  on  the 
The  people  of  the  Jews,  as  he  knew,  held  that  j^g^^^^ 
die  Me^iah  upon  his  arrival  should  first  break 
the  Koinan  yoke,  and  then,  by  a  series  of  conquests,  military  and 
moral,  reduce  all  the  nations  to  the  rule  of  the  Jews  and  to  the 
leli^on  of  Judaism.  Why  should  not  Jesus  satisfy  this  natiu^l 
expectation  ?  Why  not  abandon  the  method  of  leavening  the 
-world  by  the  siu^  but  very  slow  process  of  the  operation  of  truth, 
and  traiisTnute  it  at  once  by  a  single  stroke  of  divine  power,  such 
as  he  could  have  exercised  if  he  were  the  Son  of  God  ?  The  very 
attempt  would  have  been  homage  to  Satan,  a  bending  of  the  knee 
to  EviL  lie  was  willing  for  this  wonderfully  endowed  young  man 
to  exercise  all  the  autliority  and  enjoy  all  the  glory  of  the  most 
splendid  viceroyalty  of  the  world,  while  he  retained  supreme 
dominion. 

The  rei>ly  of  Jesus  is :  "  Get  thee  hence,  Satan,  for  it  is  writ- 
ten. Thou  shalt  do  homage  to  the  Lord  tliy  God,  and  him  only 
shalt  thou  worship."  The  answer  shows  that  Jesus  now  certainly 
recognized  the  instigator  of  liis  evil  thoughts.  The  suggestion 
of  idolatry  of  a  very  foul  kind,  the  worship  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil, 
unveils  tlie  Satanic  character  of  the  tempter,  and  Jesus  repels 
him. 

There  is  an  expression  in  Luke  (iv.  G)  worth  notice.  Satan 
gavs :  '*  All  this  power  will  I  give  thee,  and  the  glory  of  them ; 
for  that  is  delivered  to  me,  and  to  whomsoever  I 
will  I  give  it."  That  to  which  special  attention 
15  called  is  the  acknowledgment  of  liis  inferiority  by  the  Chief 
of  Evil  Spirits,  amid  intense  braggadocio.  He  had  not  this 
dominion  of  personal  natural  right,  but  had  been  permitted  to 
«nter  upon  it.  The  whole  statement  is  a  falsehood,  when  asserted 
by  tlie  Evil  One  ;  but  the  subservience  and  limit  which  he  admits 
«  a  characteristic  of  the  Satan  of  whom  Jesus  speaks^  which  dis« 
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tingiiislics  him  from  tlic  Ahriman  of  the  Majjpan  mythology, 
from  whicli  Jcaiis  and  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  derived  their 
notion  of  Satan,  and  is  very  important  in  this  beginning  of  onr 
examination  of  what  Jesus  teaches  as  to  the  Chief  of  Evil. 

Another  general  remark  mnst  be  made.  It  is  observable  tliat 
Jesus  never  attempts  to  rebut  temptation  with  logic.     lie  has  no 

argument  with  Satan.     lie  confronts  him  with 
Jcm,«  repels  with    ^,^^  ^^^^nl  of  God.    He  quotes  the  sacred  b-wks  of 

Scripture.  * 

Ilis  i)eoi>Ie.  This  homage  paid  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scrijitures  by  a  mind  endowed  naturally  with  greater  gifts 
tlmn  that  of  Moses,  or  David,  or  any  of  the  prophets,  or  any  other 
human  being,  gives  those  books  an  exalted  and  eudurmg  impor- 
tance. 

The  history  tells  us  that  when  the  tempter  departed  angels 
"  came  and  ministered  "  to  Jesus.    We  have  seen  the  statement 

of  the  announcement  of  his  biith  by  angels,  both 
ffola.  ^^  before  and  after  it  occun-ed.     Their  immediate 

attendance  ujyon  Jesus  brings  them  nearer  to  this 
biography,  and  as  this  jMution  is  taken  to  be  autobiographic,  it  is 
the  first  mention  niade  by  Jesus  of  these  superior  beings.  It  is 
the  proper  place  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  tlie  2X)sition  which  tlicy 
held  in  Jewish  literature  .ind  thought  befoi^c  tlie  birth  of  Jcsiis, 
as  preparatory  to  what  he  himself  teaches  uix)n  the  subject. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  how  little  is  given  in  the  Old  Testament 
writings  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  man.  Of  tliat  with  which  he  is 
supiH»sed  to  have  innnediato  and  great  eonceni  therc  is  much 
stated.  The  heavenly  world,  the  i*esidence  of  good  spirits,  is  fre- 
quently siH)ken  of,  and  many  things  told  of  its  inhabitants,  not  aa 
diH'trinos  of  rv»li;rion  but  as  facts. 

They  are  regardeil  as  the  highest  onler  of  created  intelligences, 
all  other  civatures  beini;  below  them  in  disrnitv  and  station.     The 

i>n>]»het  Isaiah  savs :     *'  In  the  vear  tliat  kinc 

C5i  of  oix^ature*.      ^  ^-^'-"^  ^**^''^  ^  ^^^^'  '^^^^  Jehovah  Sitting  ui^n  a 

thi\uu\  high  and  lifted  up,  and  his  train  filled  the 
Toiuplo.  -1/»«»?v  //  stiHHl  the  ^<rf7/»A/;;l.•  each  one  had  six  wings. 
And  one  cried  to  anotlier,  and  siiid,  lively,  holy,  holy,  is- Jehovah 
of  lu^ls  I  the  whole  earth  is  full  i»f  his  glory  I  "  This  nearness  to 
the  centnd  thnMie  \^f  the  univers*^  is  sot  fv>rth  also  in  Ezckicl,  and 
Pauiol.     The  former  s:\ys  ^x.  1):   -  Then  I  looked,  and,  bc^oldj 
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in  the  firmament  that  was  above  tlie  head  of  the  chcnibiin,  there 

appeared  over  them  as  it  were  a  sapphire-stone,  as  the  ai>pearance 

of  tlie  likeness  of  a  throne."     Also  (in  xxviii.  14) :  "  Thou  art  the 

anointed  chenib  that  coveretli ;  and  I  have  set  tliee  so :  thou  wast 

up«3u  the  holy  mountain  of  God ;  tliou  hast  walked  up  and  down 

in  midst  of  the  stones  of  fire."  In  Daniel  x.  13,  the  angel  Michael 

is  called    "  one  of  the  chief  princes ; "    and  in  xii.  1,  "  the  great 

prince."     In  2  Cliron.  xvi'u.  IS,  it  is  wiitten:    "Again  he  said, 

Thercfure  hear  tlie  word  of  the  Lord :  I  saw  tlie  Lord  sitting  uj^on 

His  tlirone,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven  standing  on  llis  right  hand 

and   on  His  left."    Li  2  Kings  xix.  15,  Jehovah  is  represented  as 

dwelling  among  the  cherubim. 

Tliey  are  represented  as  ix)werful  creatures.  In  Psalm  ciii.  20, 
David  exclaims:  "Bless  tlie  Lord,  ye  angels  tliat  excel  la 
streii*rtli-"      Evidence  of   tlieir  strcn^i^th  is  sup-       ^ 

5^        -         .  .       ,  r       .       1  They  are  pow- 

po6ed  to  be  given  m  the  statements  that  m  three  ^^^^  creatures. 
days  an  angel,  as  an  agent  of  God,  destroyed 
seventy  tliousand  persons  out  of  Israel  and  Judah  (2  Sam.  xxiv.) ; 
and  that  in  one  night  an  angel  destroyed  the  army  of  Sennache- 
rib, numbering  one  hundi*ed  and  eighty-five  thousand  men  (2  Kings 
xix,).  But  in  tlie  latter  case  certainly  tlie  "Angel  of  Jehovah" 
is  meant:,  and  of  him  we  shall  find  more  hereafter. 

Their  activity  is  set  forth  in  such  expressions  as  (Ps.  civ.  4): 
«*  W^lo  maketh  Ilis  angels  spirits,  and  liismlnistci-s  a  flame  of  fire." 
Miiiiv  thiuiTS  are  ascribed  to  cherubim  and  sera-  ,«  .. 

'•*^****J'  o  ^  They  are  active. 

phiiii.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  Daniel  we  are 
t*  >ld  that  during  the  time  it  required  to  utter  a  prayer  the  angel 
Oabriel  caine  to  him  from  the  supreme  heaven.  Dr.  Dwiglit 
Bavs  {Sf/st^m  of  T/ieologt/,  vol.  i.) :  "  This  is  a  ra])idity  exceeding 
all  the  coinprehension  of  the  most  active  imagination ;  surpass- 
in^  the  amazing  swiftness  of  light." 

Their  intelligence  was  set  foi-th  in  the  ascription  to  them  of 
tt  ^ycs,"  and,  as  in  Ezekiel,  of  the  "  face  of  man,"  the  usual  orien- 
tal'Bvmbol  of  intelligence.  The  name  "cherub"  xheir intelligence. 
means  "  fulness  of  knowledge."  In  the  speech 
of  Mephibosheth  to  DaN-id  the  wisdom  of  the  angels  is  implied  : 
*^  But  my  lord  the  king  is  as  an  angel  of  God  :  do  therefore  what 
is  gtKxl  in  thine  eyes."     (2  Sam.  xix.  27.) 

In  every  mention  of  them,  or  allusion  to  them,  their  holiness 
iecms  to  be  implied,  as  in  Daniel  iv.  13, 23 ;  viii.  13 ;  and  Genesis 
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xzviii.  12.    More  than  in  any  prcciso  statement  does  tlie  air  dl 
Th  •  h  lineM.     ^'^'^  thouglit  jxjrvade  all  the  Jewish  holy  bookfl| 

written  by  men  diversely  educated  aud  living  &r 
apart 

Their  numbers  are  described  as  immense.   In  Genesis  xxxiL  2, 
Jacob  is  said  to  have  called  the   plac«    Mahanaim,  signifying 

Their  numbcra.  "  *^^'**  \\i^\^  or  camps,"  for  when  ho  met  the  an- 
gels of  (lod  he  said,  "  This  is  Jehovah's  IioBt" 
The  «uue  idea  is  in  1  Chron.  xii.  22 :  "  For  at  that  time,  day  by 
day,  they  came  unto  David  to  help  him,  until  it  was  a  great  he  .t, 
like  the  liost  of  GikI."  The  Snjireme  Being  is  repeatcHlly  called 
"Johovjili,  (fod  of  Hosts."  David,  in  Psalm  Ixviii.,  exclaims : 
'*  The  (thariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand,  even  thouBan(?8  of 
angi»lH." 

ihit  whatever  ppirituality,  intelligence,  power,  activity,   aud 
holiness  aiH)  ascribed  to  them,  there  is  always  implied  an  infinite 

distance  between  them  and  Jehovah.      The  well- 

Tnnnitoly  below    ,  •      x  i     •      i  o     •  i     .  • 

Q^  known  passjige  in  Job  iv.  IS,  is  very  emphatic : 

"  His  angels  he  charged  with  folly."  "  Wo  some- 
tiuies  find  nngels,  in  their  terrene  manifestations,  eating  and 
drinking  ((Jen.  xviii.  8 ;  xix.  3) ;  but  in  Judg.  xiii.  15,  16,  the 
angel  who  appeared  to  Manoah  declined,  in  a  very  ])ointed  man- 
ner, to  accept  his  hosi>itality.  The  manner  in  which  the  Jews  ob- 
viatetl  tlie  apparent  discrei>ancy,  and  the  sense  in  which  they  un- 
dci-htiiod  such  pju^iges,  appear  from  the  apocrj'phal  book  of  Tobit 
(xii.  ID),  where  the  angel  is  made  to  say:  *It  seems  to  you,  in- 
decMl,  as  though  I  did  eat  and  drink  with  you  ;  but  I  use  invisible 
f«Mi(l  wliiih  no  m:in  can  see.'  This  intimates  that  they  were  snp- 
l»obcd  to  himulate  when  they  appeared  to  partake  of  man's  food, 
liut  tliat  yet  they  had  food  of  tlieir  own  pi-oper  to  their  natures. 
!Mihon,  who  was  deei)ly  read  in  the  *  angelic'  literatiu'e,  derideB 
these  ipu'stions  {I\it\  JM«f^  v.  433-439).  But  if  angels  do  not 
iwva\  f(M)d ;  if  their  s[>iritual  bodies  are  inherently  incapable  of 
waKte  or  death,  it  seems  not  likely  that  tliey  gratuitously  perform 
an  atit  designed,  in  all  its  known  i*elations,  to  promote  growth,  to 
i*epair  waste,  and  to  sustain  existence."  (See  McClintc  ck  and 
Strong's  CJ/c,  i/i  loco.) 

There  ait)  only  dim  suggestions  of  their  employment  in  heaven 
(as  in  1  Kings  xxii.  19  ;  Isa.  vi.  1-3;  Dan.  viL  9, 10),  intimating 
most  profound  worship  and  adoration.    But  they  are  everywheif 
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spoken  f>f  as  the  agents  of  God's  providence  when  lie  discharges 
the  functions    of    Supreme  Moral  Governor  in 
panishing  tixe  wicked  and  directing  the  good  and      ^" 
sostidiiing   the  despondent ;  as  when  they  destn>yed  tlie  first-bom 
of  Egypt   (Exod.   xii.  23),  guided  Abraliam's  servant  (Gen.  xxiv. 
7,  40),  and    cheered  Jacob  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxviii.  12).     In  the 
earlier  history,  the  intercourse  of  the  angels  with  men,  lepcatcdly 
hallowing  familiar  domestic  life,  is  destitute  of  awfuhicss.    This 
is  illustrated  l>y  the  story  told  in  Genesis  xviii.   For  a  season  they 
are  not  so  frequently  mentioned ;  but  in  the  times  of  the  Judges, 
when  tlie  people  were  deprived  of  prophetic  guidance,  and  in  the 
time  of   tlie  Captivity,  when  they  were  esi^ecially  exposed  to  the 
iuflaences   of   lieatlicnism,  tliese  angelic  visitations  i*eappear,  and 
seem  to  liave  constituted  God's  special  agency  for  communicating 
irith  His   clioscn  people.     They  then  ij^spired  awe.     More  and 
more  tliat  feeling  deepened.    With  Abraham's  dignified  and  nat* 
nrml   entertainment  of  the  angels,  as  so  graphically  given  in  Gen- 
iriii.,  contrast  Gideon's  apprehension  (Judges  vi.  22),  and  the 
of    the  sons  of  Oman  (1  Chron.  xxi.  20),  and  David's  fear 
(1  Chron.  xxi.  30),  and  the  quaking  and  flight  of  Daniel's  friends 
(Dan.  X.  T),  and  Daniel's  own  speechlessness  and  swooning  (Dan. 
X.  8,  15,  IT).     Tliis  sentiment,  as  we  shall  see,  prevailed  in  the 
popular   mind  in  the  times  of  Jesus,  and  always  i)rcvails  in  times 
of   materialistic  tendencies  and  among  peoples  made  gross  by  de- 
votion to  mere  animal  i*esults. 

In  this  connection  tliere  is  a  presentation  in  the  Old  Testament 
^rritin<T»^  ^vllich  has  of  lateyeai^s  attracted  great  attention.  Among 
the  angelic  revelations  we  find  the  phrases,  "i^x^^ 
s-rt^^,  3falak  EUjhim,2L\\({  r)^r\'^^  "5<ba,  Mahk  Ye-    jghovah,^^ 
havixit, the  Angel  of  God,  and  the  Angel  of  Jeho- 
vah  rei>eatedly  occun-ing,  especially  the  latter.     Whatsoever  or 

^rhosoevcr  may  be  meant  by  this,  it  is  certainly  a  pci-sonago 
vcrv  diflFercnt  from  others  who  are  ordinarily  called  angels.  For 
no  dogmatic  ]>urpose,  but  simply  to  show  what  views  were  held 
amon«^  learned  and  unlearned  Jews  when  Jesus  ap]>cared,  we  pro- 
pose to  present  a  condensed  history  of  this  word,  for  which  we 
&hall  he  largely  indebted  to  Ilengstenberg's  Christologfj, 

In  Genesis  xvi.  7-13,  the  Avfjd  of  Jehovah  is  said  to  have 
found  linger,  and  a  prerogative  of  the  Supreme  Creator  is  as- 
crihed  to  Iiim,  namely,  the  vast  increase  of  her  posterity.     Ilagai 
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recognized  liiin  as  God,  and  expressed  snrprise  that  she  had 

seen  God  and  lived.  In  tlie  aceonnt  already 
iDstanccg  in  Gen-   referred  to,  in  Genesis  xviii.,  ono  of  Abraham's 

three  guests,  distinguished  by  tlio  dignity  of  his 
j)erson,  announces  himself  as  the  Angel  of  Jehovah.  In  Genesis 
xxii.  Abraham  receives  a  command  from  God  {Elohim  is  the  word 
here)  to  oflFer  up  his  son.  In  the  act  of  obedience  he  is  stopped  by 
Malak  Jehovah,  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  who  says:  "Now  I  know 
that  tliou  fcarcst  God,  since  thou  hast  not  withheld  thy  son,  tliine  only 
sol  1  from  m e^  Abraham  called  the  place  Jclwvah-jireh^ "  Jehovah 
will  provide,"  which  shows  that  he  believed  that  he  had  seen  Jehovalu 
In  Exodus  iii.  the  Amjel  of  Jehovah  appears  to  Mosos  in  tlio 
flaming  bush,  and  ascril)es  to  himself  all  the  attributes  of  the 

true  God.  Moses  covers  his  face,  being  afraid  to 
^^^  look  upcn  God.    In  Exodus  xxxii.  the  Angel  of 

Jehovah  refuses  to  bo  any  more  the  guide  of  the 
people  Israel,  after  their  sin  in  woi'shipping  the  golden  calf.  He 
afterwards  relents. 

In  Judires  ii.  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  appears  to  the  Israelites  in 
a  place  which  is  afterwards  called  liochim,  and  makes  himself 
J    J  ,  known  as  their  deliverer  from  Egyi)t     In  chap- 

ter vi.  he  appears  to  Gideon,  and  in  verse  14  he 
is  called  unqualifiedly  Jehovah.  In  vei-se  22  Gideon  expresses  a 
fear  lost  he  might  die,  having  seen  the  Angel  of  Jehovah.  Be- 
ing paciiied  by  the  august  BcM'ng,  he  erects  an  altar  which  he 
calls  "  JelKA'ah-shalom,"  JehovalCa  Peace,  In  chapter  xiii.  is 
the  intcrcstiug  story  of  iranoah.  When  the  wonder-working  vis- 
itor disappeared  in  the  flame,  "  then  Manoah  was  convinced  that 
he  was  the  Aiujel  of  Jehovah;  "  and  in  ver.  22  he  says  to  his  wife : 
"  We  shall  surely  die,  because  we  have  seen  God!^ 

In  2  Kings  xix.  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  destroyed  the  Assjr- 
In  Kin  ^^^^  host,  which  threatened  destruction  to  the 

theocracy. 
In  Isaiah  Ixiii.  9,  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  called  "the  angel  of 
I   Isaiah         ^^^  presence,"  that  is,  the  angel  of  His  face. 

In  Zechariah  "Malak  Yehovali*^  is  very  fre- 
quently mentioned.   The  prophet  receives  all  his  it^vclations  from 
In  Zecluiriah      ^^^^  wonderful  Being.     In  chapter  ii.  (12-15)  he 

is  distinguished  from  Jehovah  of  Ilosts,  by  whom 
he  represents  himself  as  sent.  Yet  the  prophet  seems  to  give  him  the 
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In  the  Psalms. 


name  of  Jeliovali  of  Ilosts  in  chapter  vi.  15.  Tlie  8th  verse  of  chap- 
ter xil.  is  reinarkable.  There Malak  Yehovah,  the  Aiigoloi  J eho\al\^ 
iss\K»ken  of  as  being  equal  in  dignity  and  glory  with  Elohimy  God. 

Compare  I?saliii  xxxiv.  7  with  Psalm  xxxv.  5,  where  the  protec- 
tion of  tlie  gtxjd  and  the  punishment  of  the  wick- 
ed ai*e  aseribccl  to  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  an  ad- 
miniatnitioii  of  moral  government  wliich  is  elsewhere  ascribed  to 
Jehovali  himself.* 

These  i-ciiiarkable  passages  show  that  while  the  Jews  held  the 
doctrine  that  there  was  one  uncreated  Snprenio  Being,  God,  Jeho- 
vah, EUJiim,  Uncreated  One,  Creator,  they  believed  that  there 
was  One  who  was  the  lievealer  of  the  Jeliovah^  Head  of  the  World, 
Ruler  c»f  the  Trinces  of  the  Angels,  Metratron,  Mediator.  That 
thev  could  not  have  borrowed  the  remarkable  idea  from  tlie.  Per- 
ftians  is  apparent  fix)m  the  fact  that  it  pervades  all  their  books  re- 
garded as  sacred,  those  written  before  as  well  as  those  written 
after  they  had  been  submitted  to  the  influence  of  Oricntalism.f 

To  Jesiis,  when  he  fainted  in  his  bodily  collapse  after  his  fast, 
and   his    mental   exhaubtion  after  the  severe   spiritual  conflicts 
tliro:!**-!!  which  he  passed  in  his  temptation,  there 
came  antrels,  miuisterino:  to  him  what  he  needed,    ^    t  ^^ 

5^'  °  rii'«  to  Jesus. 

— \vhate\  er  \vas  necessary  to  refresh  liiin  in  body 
and  in  sonl — f<><>d,  and  tenderness,  and  sympathy. 


•  It  xnnst  be  noticed  that  in  aU  the 
pa»«:i^es  cited  above  the  original  is  re- 
ftirre«i  to,  aod  not  the  English  version, 
whicb,  however,  is  ordinarily  quite  close 
lou^^li  for  all  practical  purposes, 
f  Hexigstenberg  uses  the  facts  in  this 
to  shovr  that  this  angel  of  Jeho- 
ra«  Cliruit,  a  Being  equal  in  dignity 
^'n.A  g-lory  with  the  great  God. 

A     r«maxl^<^hle  little  book  by  Prof. 
MacWTiorter,   of  Yale  College,  is   enti- 
tlol  **  Yahveh  Christ;  or,  The  Memorial 
Xame.  *^      It  holds  ( 1 ).  That  the  name  is 
oot  Jehovah,  ai^ifying  I  AM,  but  Yah- 
^^lj    TiiK   Onk  to  Come,  equivalent  to 
the    Greek  6  Epx>M«»'o»»  Ho  Erkomenos, 
TUK  OXK  Com  I  NO,  the  difference  being 
tn  the  Towels-  the  Jewish  prejudice  mak- 
ing the  former  readinj^,  while  the  latter  is 
(2>,    That  the  right  reading  is, 


''  The  An«,-el  Jehovah,"  not  ''  The  Angel 
of  Jehovah,"  the  latter  word  being  appo- 
sitional ;  and  that  this  Memorial  Name 
is  complete  in  Christ. 

Readers  who  wish  to  examine  this 
subject  more  thoroughly  are  referred 
to  Chrintdfjgy  of  Old  Tetttainent^  by 
Hengstenberg,  voL  i,  chapter  3,  in 
which  he  will  find  a  very  able  and 
learned  treatise  on  the  Metratron,  with 
an  interesting  comparison  of  Jewish  and 
Persian  teaching  on  these  questions ; 
also,  Prof.  Mac"\Vhorter's  book  ju»n 
mentioned ;  and  BiUiotJieca  Sacra^  vol. 
for  1850,  p.  80.>,  an  article  on  "  The 
Angel  of  Jehovah ; "  also,  Bib.  &tc. , 
Jan.,  1857,  p  98.  These  we  have  used 
only  80  far  as  they  bore  upon  the  object 
we  have  in  view  in  this  biography  of 
Jesus. 


CHAPTER  IT. 


Ix  the  mean  t':nc  tlic  Sanhe«lrim  at  Jemsalcm  liearing  of  JoluA 
proc-ccdlr.gs  so::r  a  dciiu:ar:«>u  of  priests  and  Le^'itea  to  catachise 

L:iii  .15  to  the  o£ce  which  he  rappoeed  himaelf  to 

tJ^Sri"^  ^  "*^'"?-    ^-^^  ^^  question,  as  hiatory  stands  in 

the  drst  c-hai'ter  of  John«  was  general,  ^  Who  ars 
von  ?  ■■  K:it  !ie  knew  the  Messianic  expectancy,  and  promptly  snd 
fraiikly  saiJ,  '*  I  am  ii<>t  the  Messiah,  the  Christ,  the  ordained 
One/'  They  held  the  tradition  that  the  Messiali  was  to  be  pra^ 
rcflt-d  by  a  ]Mi\verfiiI  pnijihet,  endowed  as  Elijah  was — ^porhapi 
by  ElijiJ.i  himself.  This  was  the  usnal  interpretation  of  MalaiAi 
iv.  5.  So  they  asked  Jolm  if  he  was  ElijalL  He  asserted  Afi 
he  was  not  Elijah,  nor  the  prophet  whose  coining  had  been  pra- 
dicterl  by  Min-es  in  Deutercmomy  xviii.  15,  a  prediction  which  tha 
Jews  intori)reted  to  signify  the  resurrection  of  Jeremiah,  or  aoma 
other  ancient  prophet,  who  was  not  the  Messiah,  as  appears  from 
Matt.  xvi.  14. 

Tlie  wliolc  passage  from  John  i.  10-28,  has  already  been  g^ven 
at  p.  77.     The  interview  with  the  committee  of  tlie  Sanhedrim 

a]>]>ears  to  have  taken  place  as  tlie  terrible  trial  of 

John^s  testimony    ■»  -^.i  -%  ■%  i**^  i 

^    -  T  1-    •    Jesiis  in  the  wilderness  was  reachmc:  its  conda- 

to  Jctnis.     John  l  ti.  ii 

siun.  A\  c  Icam  from  John  i.  29,  that  "  the  next 
day  John  saw  Jesus  coming  unto  him,  and  said,  ^Behold  the 
Lamb  of  G(m1,  wlio  takcth  awav  the  sin  of  the  world!  Thia  ia 
lio  of  whom  I  sjiid,  After  me  cometh  a  man  which  is  preferred 
before  mc;  for  ho  was  before  me.  And  I  knew  him  not:  but 
.hat  he  slioiild  be  made  manifest  to  Israel,  therefore  am  I  come 
baptizing  witli  water.'  And  John  bare  i-ecord,  saying,  *  1  saw  the 
S]>irit  descending  fi-om  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode  npoD 
him.  And  I  knew  him  not:  but  he  that  sent  mo  to  baptize  with 
water,  the  same  ssiid  unto  me,  U]x>n  whom  thou  shalt  see  the 
Spirit  desfcnding,  and  rcmair.ing  on  him,  the  same  is  he  which 
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liaptizetli  ^witli  the  Holy  Ghost.     And  I  saw,  and  bare  Record  that 
tbia  is  the  Son  of  God.' " 

This  is  substantially  the  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist :  "  Yon- 
der is  the  ^aii  who  is  ^IIo  Erkomenos'  the  ^Comin<r  One'  of 
whoin  1   &\M=^^^  yesterday.      I  did  not  myself  at  first  recognize 
him,  but  lie  who  commissioned  me  to  baptize  gave  me  a  token 
whereby  I  should  be  able  to  recognize  Jehovah's  Anointed,  and  I 
da  declare  that  those  signs  were  displayed  at  his  baptism,  and  I 
now  discharge  the  other  function  of  my  office  by  announcing  him 
the  very  Messiah ! "    Wliy  Jesus  afforded  John  the  opportunity 
to  bear  this  testimony  we  cannot  tell.     If  the  temptation  took 
place  on  the  Quarantania,  according  to  tradition,  then  Jesus  must 
have  gone  a  little  out  of  his  way  to  have  another  interview  with 
die  Baptist.     If  tlie  mountains  of  Moab  were  the  scene,  then, 
on  his  homeward  journey,  Jesus  would  pass  near  the  place  where 
John  was  baptizing. 

But  John's  speech,  whatever  may  have  been  its  general  effect 
upon  the  minds  of  his  scholars,  does  not  seem  to  have  penetrated 
any  one  in  a  special  manner.    The  next  day  Je- 
sus again  was  seen,  and  then  John  said  to  two  of   q  ^  „  ^    ^"^ 
his  disciples  who  were  standing  near,  "  Behold 
the  Lamh  of  God!  "     Something  in  the  manner  of  their  teacher 
arrested  their  attention.     They  certainly  could  not  have  formed 
any  very  distinct  theologic  or  metaphysical  idea  from  this  descriiv 
tion.     It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Baptist  himself  knew  what 
his  words  meant.     They  were  an  utterance  of  the  heart,  in   an 
ecstatic  moment,  springing  past  the  intellect  into  speech.     John 
probably  did  not  attach  to  them  the  idea  of  vicarious  suffering, 
which  is  a  Christian  thought;  and  John  probably  had  only  Judaic 
ideas. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  their  meaning,  the  two  disci- 
ples who  heard  John's  words  followed  Jesus  as  he  walked.  He 
fumed  and  saw  them,  and  s[X)ke  graciously  to 
tliem.  "  ^V^lat  do  you  seek  ? "  .As  if  he  had  said,  ^^  ^^^^  ^^' 
'^Do  Tou  wish  to  ask  anything  of  me?"  They  called  him 
"Rabbi,"  giving  him  the  Ilebi-ew  designation  of  teacher,  ac- 
knowled^ng  him  to  be  their  suj)erior.  They  inquired  his  ])lace 
of  lodging,  doubtless  that  they  might  have  a  private  interview, 
whicliy  if  satisfactory,  would  lead  them  to  attach  themselves  to 

bim  permanently.    Jesus  invited  tliem  to  accompany  him,  which 
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they  did,  amd  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  with  liini,  it  being 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  tliey  began  the  conver- 
sation.     (See  John  i.  39.) 

These  two  men  were  Andrew  of  Bethsaida  and  John  the  Evan- 
gelist. The  latter  is  not  |xi6itively  named  in  the  narrative,  bnt  a 
Andrew  and  J  h      <*oinparison  of  statements  in  John's  gospel  makes 

it  quite  ])lain  wlu>  is  meant.*  Of  the  fonner  wo 
do  not  know  very  much,  except  that  he  always  seemed  to  have 
a  high  place  among  the  apostles  of  Jesus.  His  brother  Simon 
was  a  moi-e  marked  character,  as  we  shall  see.  There  are  variona 
traditions  concerning  Andrew.  Euscbius  saj-s  that  he  preached  in 
Scythia ;  Jerome  and  Tlie<jdoi*et,  that  his  ministry  was  in  Achaia; 
Kicei)honis,  that  it  was  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  crucified  in  Patne,  in  Achaia,  on  a  cross  dccns- 
^te  (X),  hence  called  St.  Andrew's  C?ro6S.  An  apocryplial 
hook  called  "Acts  of  x\ndrcw"  is  mentioned  by  some  ancient 
writers. 

Andrew  and  John  sitting  with  Jesus  make  a  group  worth  pans- 
ing  to  contemplate.  AVliatever  may  have  been  the  design  of  this 
marvellously  endowed  young  teacher,  this  is  die  beginning  of  a 
ministry  which  is  to  sj>iritualizo  the  j)hilosophies  of  the  world. 
Tills  was  a  society  comi)oscd  of  earnest  seekei-s  after  the  true  and 
tlie  holv,  with  a  true  and  liolv  teacher.  From  this  hnt  oil  tlie 
Jordan  went  f(H-tli  a  conquering  jx)wer  beside  whose  acliieve- 
ments  the  deeds  of  the  Alexandei-s  and  Ccesars  and  Napoleons 
grow  pale  and  insignificant. 

A  third  disc^'plc  was  almost  immediately  added  to  this  company, 
namely,  Simon,  Andrew's  brother.     When  Andrew  left  Jesus  he 

found  his  brother,  and  so  {wwerfnlly  had  the  pri- 
wards  called  Pe-  ^^^^  discoui'se  of  Jesus  impressed  liiin  that  he 
ter.  did  not  hesitate  to  declare   to  him,  "Wo  have 

found  the  Messiah!  "  Simon  was  not  naturally 
disposed  to  be  a  sceptic.  His  temperament  was  ardent.  He  had 
])robably  been  a  disciple  of  John,  and  was  one  of  the  devont  Jews 
who  were  earnestly  looking  for  the  Lord's  Christ,  the  Anointed 


♦  Alfonrs  reasonB  are  (a),  Tliat  the 
EvangcliRt  never  names  himself  in  his 
gos^I ;  (b),  That  this  account  is  so  mi- 
nute (mentioning  specifications)  that  it 
mnBt  have  been  made  by  an  eye-witness; 


and  (c)f  That  the  other  disciple  certainly 
would  have  been  named  if  the  writer 
had  not  had  some  special  reason  for  nip- 
pressing  the  name. 
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3  ohovali,  tlie  great  Deliverer, — looking  no  doubt  not  very  spir 
lally,  ratlicr  with  eyes  full  of  Jewish  pi-ejudice,  and  hoping  for 
latcrial   Bplciidors   and  conquests,  nevertheless  looking  and  ex- 
eeting,  and   deeply  stirred  by  the  ministry  of  the  Baptist.     Aa 
ioon  as   lie    eame   into  the  presence  of  Jesus,  and  received  the 
Karclilng  glance  of  the  new  Master,  he  was  saluted  by  name. 
**Your  name   is    Simon.     It  shall  be  Cephas."      The   latter  is 
Syro-Clialdee,  signifying  Kock,  and  is  etpiivalcnt  to  the  Greek 
name  Peter,  by  which  tlie  Apostle  was  afterward  commonly  known. 
Tlie  next  day  Jesus  started  for  his  home  in  Galilee,  and  met 
Philip,  'wliom  lie  invited  to  add  himself  to  tlie  companionliood  of 
those  wliom  lie  was  gatliering  about  hun  to  be  his  phiiin 

confidential  friends,  and  the  nucleiis  of  that  dis- 
dpleliood  which  he  intended  to  make  tlie  deix)sitory  and  agency 
of  his  teaching  and  influence.     Philip  was  of  Bethsaida,  the  city 
of  Andrew  and  Peter,  and  appears  to  have  been  of  the  number 
of   Galila^an  i>easants  whom    John's   preaching  had   attracted. 
There  seeiiis  to  have  been  a  preWous  friendship  between  him  and 
I      the  fiuns  of  Jonas  and  of  Zebedee,  and  this  band  of  young  men  may 
have  been  in  devout  fellowship  and  looking  for  the  Messiah.   Jesus 
prt>bal>ly  had  seen  him  before,  if  "  flndiiig"  here  implies  seeking. 
It  is  quite  natural  to  suppose  that  the  open  eye  of  Jesus  took  in 
the  men  whom  he  met  from  time  to  time  at  feasts  or  usual  social 
gatherings,  and  marked  those  whose  characteristics  struck  him  as 
favonible.     Philip  was  affectionate,  simple-licarted,  and  childlike. 
We  shall  see  these  characteristics  as  the  history  advances.     lie  is 
usually  named  at  the  head  of  the  second  four,  as  Peter  is  of  the 
first  four,  disciples;  and  when  the  Apostles  were  selected  he  was 
one.      rruin  Acts  i.  13  we  learn  that  he  was  with  the  company  of 
disciples  after  the  Ascension,  and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.     All 
other  trace  of  him  is  somewhat  uncertain.     Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria says  that  he  had  a  wife  and  children ;  and  he  is  accounted 
amoii**'  the  martyrs.      Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephcaiis,  speaks  of 
him  as  having  "  fallen  asleep"  in  the  Phrygian  Ilierapolis.  (Eiiscb., 
JI,  £.,  iii.  31.)   A  certain  apocryphal  book,  entitled  "Acta  Philii)pi," 
contains  many  monstrous  and  foolish  things  attributed  to  Philip. 
Pliilip   accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  as  much  convinced  of 
tlie   Messialiship  of  Jesus  as  the  other  disciples. 
In  his  turn  he  went  out  and  found  ISathanacl, 
and  told    him,  saying,  "  We  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in 
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the  la'.r  and  tlie  prophets  did  write,*  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  tlie  son 
r>f  J(t<c\)\\.'*  This  addre?3  seems  to  imply  that  these  two  men  had 
had  previmi?  convei-sation  about  the  ExjHKrted  One.  All  this  cir- 
<*le  <*f  acrfiuaintances  appears  to  havelK?cn  on  the  Ux)k-out.  In  hia 
joy  at  the  dirfcovery  he  ^<jes  with  child-like  gushingiiess  to.com- 
iiiunicjite  the  i;r»r)d  news  to  his  friend,  llis  allusion  to  Moses  was 
prohiihly  made  with  the  i)assage  in  Deuteronomy  xviii.  18  in  his 
mind,  llis  eallin:^  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph  proves  only  that  Jo- 
seph was  (•ommonly  reputed  to  be  his  father,  as  we  naturally  snp- 
lK»se  wouIjI  be  the  ease,  even  amid  the  circumstances  which  these 
hisN^-ians  say  surrounded  his  birth.  It  does  not  prove  that  Jo- 
Bci>h  was  his  father. 

To  tlie  enthusiastic  aimouncement  by  Philip,  Xathanael  re- 
plied: "Can  there  any  trcnxl  thin<!^  come  out  of  Nazareth!" 
Xathanael  was  a  (laliliean:  it  cannot  be  8up}X)sed  that  he  intended 
to  throw  reproach  u[K)n  his  own  ju'ovince  in  general,  nor  npon 
Nazareth  in  i)articular.  His  question  means  simply  what  it  seems 
to  mean,  namely,  that  Nazareth  was  so  insignificant  a  place  -tliat 
it  was  not  jcasonable  to  ex])ect  the  Messiah  to  spring  thei'efronL 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  neither  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament nor  in  Jopoj)lnis  is  any  mention  made  of  Nazareth;  of  so 
little  historical  inijxM'tance  was  this  place. 

Philij)'s  reply  is,  like  most  simple  uttemnces  of  guileless  sonls, 
wonderfully  philosophical:  "Come  and  see."  Spiritual  discov-. 
erics,  as  all  thinkei-s  know,  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  report 
Each  one  nnist  for  himself  pass  through  the  processes  of  thought 
and  emotion  which  are  necessary  for  spiritual  growth.  No  man 
(ran,  ui)on  the  rci)resentation  of  another,  believe  in  the  adapted - 
ness  of  any  si)irit  to  his  o\m  spirit,  lie  must  trj'  it  for  himself. 
In  nothing  do  we  need  to  be  more  j>ractical  and  to  exercise  more 
conmion  sense  than  in  the  affaii-s  of  religion. 

Nathanaol  readily  went.  As  he  approached,  Jesus  said  to  the 
bvstandei-s,  "IJehold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  gnilcl  " 
These  are  plain  words   that  need   no  explanation.     Nathanael 


*  Reference  is  mode  to  Ps.  ii  C-9; 
Isa,  ix.  0;  xi.  1-5,  10;  Uil  2-12;  Jcr. 
xxiii.  5,  G ;  xxxiii.  15 ;  Ezekicl  xxxiv. 
2JJ ;  Dan.  ix.  25  ;  Mic.  v.  2  ;  Hajf.  ii.  7  ; 
Zochariab  iii.  8 ;  ix.  0 ;  xiii.  7 ;  Mai. 
iil  1;    It.   2.      Readers  who  examine 


these  passages  critically  may  differ  in 
their  estimates  of  their  Messianio  ▼«!• 
ne,  but  can  hardly  faU  to  find  in  them 
sufficient  basis  for  the  expectationB  of 
these  men  and  the  Jewish  people  gen- 
erally. 
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WHS  to  liave  ovcrLcaid  this  speech,  and,  without  presuming  to 
fpn>priate  t^^  liiinself  the  fine  quality  mentioned,  saw  tliat  the 
eiwark  naturally  iiitiuiatcd  ^  previous  knowledge.  lie  frankly 
ckcd  JcsiiB  :  '*  Whence  did  you  know  me  ? ''  And  Jesus  replied  ; 
^Before  X*Kilip  saw  you,  when  you  were  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw 
wu"  'Natliaiiacl  exclaimed :  "  Eabbi,  you  are  the  Son  of  God  ! 
Yoa  are  tlie  Iviiig  of  Israel !  " 

This  sviddeu  admission  on  Nathanael's  part,  of  the  claim  of 
Kesslalisliip  made  for  Jesus  by  Philip,  seems  a  little  strange. 
"VSThat  Jesiis  said — if  we  have  it  all  recorded  here — amounts  to 
Tery  little.  lie  might  easily  have  seen  him  sitting  in  meditation 
vnder  liis  fig-tree.  There  nnist  have  been  something  more  implied 
in  look  or  tone,  or  both,  tliat  went  directly  to  Nathanael's  heart. 
He  was  somehow  searched.  There  came  into  his  soul  a  feelin<r 
of  the  presence  of  a  sui)erior  spirit.  By  word  or  deed  Jesus 
Hiadc  him  feel  tliat  he  knew  what  was  in  Nathanael's  iniml  when 
lie  sat  under  the  fig-tree.  The  sight  of  his  pei-son  was  no  proof 
rf  divme  or  even  extraordinary  power. 

The  reply  of  Jesus  is  remarkable :  "  Because  I  said  unto  you 
tibl  I  saw  you  under  the  fig-tree,  do  you  believe  ?  You  shall 
•Bc  greater  things  than  these."  And  to  the  company  present  he 
added :  '*  Verily,  verily,*  I  say  unto  you,  hereafter  ye  sliall  see 
beaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  (jod  ascciuling  and  descending 
ttpon  the  Sou  of  Man."  So  far  as  we  know,  this  was  never  liter- 
tlly  fulfilled  to  those  to  whom  it  was  spoken.  It  has  been  sng- 
gested  that  the  disciples  frequently  saw  around  Jesus,  as  he  talked, 
or  prayed,  or  wrought,  or  slept,  a]>pearances  c)f  angelic  creatures. 
But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  They  never  said  so.  It  is  poetry 
ind  not  history.  The  words,  then,  must  have  been  svnibolic:  if 
literal,  the  fulfilment  would  most  surely  have  been  recorded.  They 
do  svmbolize  that  series  of  wonderful  deeds  wherewith  afterwards 
bis  life  became  adorned  and  made  the  most  marvcllons  of  human 
histories;  and  that  spiritualizing  of  human  modes  of  thought  by 
Jesus,  in  which  lieaven  has  been  opened  ;  and  that  more  active  ilux 
and  reflux  of  celestial  powers  which  have  marked  the  Christian  era 
But  now  for  the  first  time  Jesus  applies  to  himself  that  name 
which  seems  to  have  been  his  favorite  mode  of  self-designation, 
"The  Sox  of  Man."     Others  spoke  of  him  usually  by  the  name 


•Thi«  €tfi^r,  aprir^  translated  "  ver- 


^f,  Tciily,"    JB  peculiar  to  John.    In    phers  use  a/iz/v  only  once. 


similar  asseverations  the  other  biojpra- 
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wliicli  Natbanacl  had  employed — "  Son  of  God."    In  NathaDacPi 

case  we  must  sup})ose  the  speaker  to  have  had  little 
--^  „  ®     ^  ^     conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase.     Philip 

had  probably  told  him  tliat  John  had  called  Jesua 
"  Son  of  God,"  and  it  was  to  his  mind  significant  vaguely  of 
something  very  great  and  glorious,  but  how  great  and  howglorioufl 
he  knew  not,  taking  it  for  granted,  however,  that  it  included  all 
Messianic  functions  and  magnificence.  But  Jesus  almost  inv.ari- 
ably  *  calls  himself  "The  Son  of  Man,"  a  name  never  through 
his  whole  life  applied  to  him  by  any  other  person.f 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  the  original  the  article  is  very  rarely 
omitted.^  He  styles  himself,  with  obvious  intention  to  make 
tlie  name  personally  distinguishing,  "  the  Son  of  Man."  It  was  a 
title  not  connnon  among  the  Jews,  and  not  underatood  by  tliem 
Mrhen  Jesus  employed  it  and  applied  it  to  himself. 

The  phrase  occui-s  in  the  Old  Testament,  whei-e  it  appears  to 
have  had  its  origin.  It  is  in  Daniel  vii.  13,  where  it  has  been 
noticed  that  the  word  is  not  Ben-ish  or  Ben- Adam,  but  Bar-Enofih, 
which  rej)rcsents  humanity  in  its  greatest  frailty  and  huiuilitj. 
Ezekiol  is  repeatedly  called  Son  of  Man,  but  never  calls  himself 
so.  It  may  have  been  to  keep  him  from  undue  exaltation  on 
account  of  his  many  great  and  glorious  visions.  But  he  is  not 
called,  the  Son  of  Man.  The  Old  Testament  writers  may  be  said 
to  have  used  the  i)lirase  to  designate,  generally,  humanity  in  its 
highest  ideal.  It  was  certainly  not  a  customary  designation  of 
the  Messiah,  else  some  false  Messiah  would  have  used  it.  More- 
over, the  people  would  sometimes  at  least  have  applied  it  to 
Jesus,  as  they  frccpiently  did  the  name  "  Son  of  David,"  whicli 
latter  name  Jesus  acce])ted,  and  upon  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  base  an  argument  for  the  superior  dignity  of  the  Messiah. 
(See  Matt.  ix.  27 ;  xii.  23 ;  xv.  22 ;  xx.  30,  31 ;  xxi.  9,  15  ;  xxiL 
42,  45.) 

It  was  as  the  "  Son  of  David  "  that  tlie  people  implored  hiB 


•  In  John's  **  Gospel,"  however,  Jcsas  I  of  dying  Stephen.     See  also  EeT.  i. 
Lb  frequently  represented  as  collmg  him-  ;  13. 


8elf  the  "  Sou  of  God,"  with  a  pregnant 
meaning. 

f  In  Acts  vii.  50  it  occurs,  and  has 
special  reference  to  the  bodily  appear- 
ance of  Jesus,  as  it  seemed  to  the  eyes 


X  I  now  discover  only  one  passage  in 
which  it  is  omitted,  namely,  John  ▼.  27, 
perhaps  for  a  reason  we  may  present 
when  we  reach  the  discussion  of  th* 
passage. 
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help,  and  as  tKo  "  Son  of  David  "  ho  did  help  them.    The  prophets 
had  foretold    that  the  Messiah  was  to  come  of 
David's   line,  and  frequently  used  the  name  of   p^^^j^if 
David  to    imply  the  Messiah.     Tlie  Jews  cher- 
ished the  Tiame  and  fame  of  David  as  their  most  glorious  mon- 
arch, tlie  ting  wlio  had  done  most  to  extend  tlieir  dominions. 
And  so  tliey  naturally  came  to  associate  ideas  of  secular  splendor 
and  conquest  with  the  thought  of  tlie  Messiah. 

Perhaps  it  was  on  tliis  account  that  Jesus,  when  he  wished  to 
connect  his  j>erson  with  the  Messianic  idea,  preferred  to  call  him- 
self "  The  Son  of  Man."  It  lifted  him  from  the  sphere  of  secu- 
lar to  that  of  spiritual  and  everlasting  life ;  it  enlarged  him  from 
the  representative  of  one  family — a  royal  family — to  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  humanity.  It  realized  Messiah,  it  idealized  man. 
And  tlie  mit^sion  of  Jesus  was  to  break  bands — bands  of  church- 
ism,  bands  of  monarchy,  bands  of  caste,  prejudice,  conventional- 
ities. In  his  work  he  was  to  bring  himself  down  to  all  the 
weaknesses,  wants,  and  sympathies  of  man  :  in  the  results  of  that 
work  he  was  to  lift  man  up  to  himself. 

In  reprard  to  Kathanael,  it  may  be  further  stated  that  he  is 
believed  by  many  to  be  the  same  as  Bartholomew.     The  reason 
a.-i>iirned  is,  that  in  the  first  three  gospels  Xathan- 
ael  is  not  mentioned,  while  Philip  and  Barthoh- 
victc  are  constantly  named  together ;  whereas  in  John,  Philip  and 
yatluinael  are   constantly  coupled,  but  Bartholotnew  is  never 
nientit)ned.     We  may  consider  his  real  name  as  Natlianacl,  while 
Baitliolomew,  which  signifies  "Son  of  Tohnai,"  is  his  surname. 
We  lean  I  from  John  xxi.  2,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Can  a,  in 
Galilee.      Uemard  and  Abbot  Rupert  were  of  o])ini()n  that  he 
"was  the   bridegroom  at  the  marriage  in  Cana.     He  is  reported 
aTnon<^  the  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  and  of  the  ascension  of 
Je.-ns,  and   as  returning  to  Jenisaleni  with  the  other  Apostles. 
(See  John  xxi.  2,  and  Acts  iv.  12,  13.) 

The  aix)cryphal  statements  are,  that  he  was  subsequently  an 
Apostle  to  the  Indians,  whoever  they  may  have  l)een,  the  ancient 
writers  using  the  word  indefinitely.  The  place  of  liis  death  is 
not  well  ascertained.  Albanopolis,  in  Armenia  Minor,  and 
Urbanopolis,  in  Cihcia,  are  mentioned.  He  is  said  bvone  author 
to  have  died  in  Lycaonia.  Tliey  all  agree  that  he  was  crucified 
with  his  head,  downward.     A  spurious  "  gospel "  bears  his  name. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN   CANA    AND   CAPERSAUM. 


II.wr.M;  iiccintiiiliflu'd  Lis  iimpuspil  joiinicy,  wo  next  find  Jgsub 
11  Ciiiui  ol  (Jiililcc.  Tiiis  vllliij.'c  irt  not  iiiinied  in  tJie  Old  Tcsta- 
AtccH-dinj:  to  Josojiliiis  ( Vita, c.  10),  it  lay 
lialf  11  (l;iyV  jdiinicy  fiinn  the  eoa  of  Gcniiesaret, 
iinil  iilmiit  two  davM  fi-cuii  tlic  Jonlaii,  wlici-e  Jems  Iiud  had  his  in- 
ti  rv'icu-  wiUi  X;it!iiitiiU'l,  who  iimlmhly  ftwomimiiicd  him  to  Canft. 
Iti  hiw  lifKi-inrheif  {\'\'\.  ^04),  Dr.  Iiohiiison  cBtabliehes  it  as  Kana- 
clJdd,  '<j\  luiuiti  \.  i  K.  fi-oni  Xnzarptli. 

Here  Tcsiia  jiLTfuruKHl  his  fii-st  miracle,  whicli 
i'^u"""'™^'*'  '^  ^'"'^  iviK.rtod  in  John  ii.  1-10: 

"And  tiic  third  diiy  there  was  ainnn-iage  in  Cana 
of  Galilee;  and  themolliorof  Jesns  was  there;  and  hoth  Jesnswas 
called  [invited],  and  his  disciiiles,  to  tlie  inarriagc.     And  when 


Caiin  of  (JnlUpo. 
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r  ^vratited  -vviiie,  the  mother  of  Jesus  saitli  unto  him,  ^  They  have 

wine.'       Jcsiis  saith  unto  lier,  ^  Woman,  what  have  I  to  do  with 

?c?  mine  lioiir  is  not  yet  come.'     llis  motlier  saith  unto  tlie  ser- 

uts,  *  AVliatsocver  he  saith  unto  you,  do  it'     And  there  were  set 

lere   six    water-pots  of  stone,  after  the  manner  of  the  purifyinu: 

i  tlie  Je\^s,  containing  two  or  three  firkins  apiece.     Jesus  saith 

anV)  them,  *  Fill  tlie  water-pots  with  water.'    And  they  filled  them 

up  to  tlie  brim.     And  he  saitli  unto  tliem, '  Draw  out  now,  and 

bear  unto  the  governor  of  the  feast.'    And  they  bare  it.    Wlien 

Ihe  Toler  of  the  feast  had  tasted  tlie  water  that  was  made  wine, 

md  kneiiv  not  Tvhence  it  was  (but  tlie  servants  which  drew  the 

waiter  knew),  the  governor  of  the  feast  called  the  bridegroom, 

and  Baith  unto  him,  ^  Every  man  at  the  beginning  doth  set  forth 

good  wine ;  and  when  men  have  well  drunk,  then  tliat  which  is 

vone:  but  thou  hast  kept  the  good  wine  until  now.' " 

The  particulai'ity  with  which  minutiae  are  mentioned  renders  it 
probable  that  the  historian  John  was  one  of  the  party ;  that  he,  and 
Andrew,  and  Peter,  and  Philip  went  forward  with 
flieir  new  Babbi,  detaching  themselves  f  i-om  John        , ,       , ,. 

'  o  orable  wedaing. 

md  attaching  tliemselves  to  Jesus.  Fi-oni  Bctha- 
btra  on  the  Jordan,  where  the  hist  incident  is  mentioned,  to  Cana 
in  Galilee,  there  would  be  parts  of  tliree  days  consumed  in  the 
joamej.  Jesus  would  pass  throu«^h  Nazareth  l)y  the  most  natural 
ronte.  Perhaps  there  he  would  be  told  that  his  niotlier  had  gone 
to  Cana,  to  the  wedding  of  some  familiar  friend  of  the  family, 
ind  that  an  invitation  had  been  left  for  him,  and  any  friend  who 
might  l>e  with  him,  to  follow  her  as  speedily  as  convenient.  His 
friends  continue  with  him,  and  they  go  in  a  body  to  Cana.  There 
in  event  in  the  life  of  Jesus  occm^s  which  makes  this  the  most 
memorable  wedding  upon  record.  The  marriage  of  no  imperial 
parties  has  been  so  freqnently  mentioned  as  this  of  these  unknown 
peairants  of  Galilee.  Xo  wedding  has  invoked  from  genius  so 
niany  |X)ems  and  so  many  passages  of  eloquence.  Who  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  were  we  have  no  means  of  knowing.  They  were 
fiinple  per>ple,  of  the  rank  of  Mary,  and  probably  poor,  as  we  learn 
tliat  the  wine  fell  short. 

JesiLS  had  heretofore  performed  no  miracle.  That  we  are  ex- 
preselv  told  by  the  historian  John  (ii.  11),  who  thus  sets  aside  all 
tboee  grotesque  and  monstrous  things  which  are  related  of  Jesus 
in  the  Apocryphal  books.     But  Mary  knew  his  miraculous  con- 
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ception  and  the  marvels  attending  his  birth.     She  had  watched 

his  growth  in  wisdom  and  power,  and  although 
e  mo   er  o     ^j^^  j^^^  never  witnessed  a  miracle,  she  had  alwavf 

•I68U8. 

found  Iiim  a  wise  adviser  in  times  of  domestic 
emergencies.  IIow  far  he  liad  communicated  to  lier  his  views  of 
his  mission  we  cannot  know.  Tliey  must  have  had  long  conver- 
sations and  deep  communings  about  himself;  and  if  he  had  nevei 
given  her  any  hints  about  his  Mcssiahship,  the  Jewish  woman  had 
Jewish  hopes  in  her  heart,  and  she  connected  them  with  the  sacred 
secrets  of  his  birth  and  brooded  over  them  with  her  maternal  love. 
There  is  a  great  probability  that  the  disciples  who  were  witli 
Jesus  told  her  liow  they  had  come  to  form  that  brotherhood,  on  the 
ground  of  the  Baptist  John's  having  proclaimed  him  as  tlie  Mes- 
siah. The  Baptist  was  the  highest  authority  then.  So  now  Mary 
received  him,  after  his  absence,  in  the  double  character  of  son  and 
Messiah.  And  she  knew  that  the  Messiah  was  to  work  miracles. 
The  hour  seemed  to  have  arrived ;  the  wine  failed.  She  spoke 
to  Jesus,  very  delicately,  merely  informing  him  of  the  fact.    It 

was  vciy  natural.     The  reply  of  Jesus  seems  nn- 
e  repy  of   naturally  hai-sli.     That  somehow  it  was  a  reproof 

JCSILS. 

is  obvious.  That  some  rebuff  should  come,  we 
might,  upon  reflection,  expect.  Our  knowledge  of  Jesus  after  all 
we  have  read  makes  it  iiaturaL  lie  would  do  nothing  at  tlie  mere 
])rompting  of  pride  or  vanity.  And  if  Mary  believed  or  suspected 
him  to  be  the  Messiah,  she  should  wait  until  his  own  spirit  prompt- 
ed tlie  extraordinary  act. 

And  yet  the  words  are  not  as  harsh  as  they  seem  in  our  English 
version,  ri'vm,  "  Woman,"  is  an  Oriental  method  of  salutation  to 
women  of  the  highest  rank,  and  Jesus  used  it  upon  the  cross,  in  the 
season  of  his  extreme  suffering,  and  when  he  was  exhibiting  the 
most  tender  and  nnselfish  regard  for  his  mother.  (See  John  xix. 
26).*  Su])8titute  "Lady,"  and  see  how  different  is  the  sound.  But. 
the  fact  that  he  chose  to  say  "My  Lady,"  instead  of  "My  Mother,'^ 
is  si£]:nificant.  He  had  entered  his  work.  This  was  his  first  meet- 
ing  with  Mary  after  his  baptism,  and  he  seems  to  have  made  her 
then  feel  the  barrier  which  must  ever  thereafter  be  between  tliem. 
Mary  was  to  leani  what  many  a  woman  has  learned,  how  a  great 
life-work  interferes  with  the  affections.     She  is  to  be  "woman " 

*  See  also  John  xx.  15. 
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(0  Iran, — 8k  'very    <Jear  mother,  ever  to  be  honored,  hut  woman, 
HcT  Imsbstnd  Ixad  not  been  his  father.*    He  knew  Iiinisclf  now  aa 
flic  Bon  of   the  God.    His  whole  treatment  hereafter,  as  we  sliall 
«e&,  \s  on  tliiB  platform. 

"  Wbat  liave  I  to  do  with  thee?"  is  the  translation  of  a  difficult 
j)\\raBe.      It  seems  to  imply  that  they  had  different  positions  from 
which  to  see   the  demands  of  this  occasion.     She 
bad  a  neiglibor's  and  a  m^tlier's  feelings.    lie  had 
the  sentiments  becoming  tlie  Messiah,  the  Sent  of  God,  and  was 
to  do  wliat  was  necessary  to  make  himself  known  in  this  work, 
ind  no  more.      It  was  not  an  ugly,  rough,  unfilial  speech;  but  it 
did  reprove  Mary,  and  stands  forever  against  all  that  superstition 
which  elevates  her  into  a  goddess  who  has  power  to  command  her 
son.     We  shall  find  that  nowhere  does  Jesus  encourage  supersti- 
tion. 

The  motlier  still  felt  tliat  her  great  son  would  do  something 
great.  Perhaps  he  had  intimated  as  much,  and  all  that  he  checks 
in  Mary  is  her  too  great  forwardness.  Slie  tells  the  servants  to  be 
on  the  alert,  although  he  had  said  what  she  could  hardly  have 
nnderstood,  what  perhaps  we  do  not  understand — "My  hour  has 
not  yet  come."  Gregory  of  Nyssen  gives  a  turn  to  this  which 
may  be  the  solution  of  difficulties.  lie  regards  it  as  a  question  : 
**IIa3  not  my  hour  come?"  lie  used  it  afterward  on  another 
memorable  occasion.  He  will  hasten  nothing,  he  will  delay  noth- 
ing:. But  does  not  her  speech  to  the  servants  show  that  Mary  had 
had  some  intimation  of  what  Jesus  was  going  to  do? 

The  ceremonial  punctuality  of  tlie  Jewish  religion  was  ob- 
eerved  by  tliis  poor  family.  They  had  six  water-pots,  each  hold  • 
ing  from  two  to  three  "firkins."  This  word 
Eigiiifies  a  measure  of  S  gallons  and  7.4  pints.  If  ^^^  ^'^^ 
we  assign  two  firkins  and  a  half  (jierpTjTrj^  is  the  original)  as  the 
average,  then  they  held  133  gallons.  They  were  water-pots,  not 
tpz/i^-jars.  They  were  filled  with  water  at  the  command  of  Je- 
sus. He  directed  the  servants  to  draw  and  carry  to  the  "  gover- 
nor of  the  feast,"  a  pei-son  called  in  the  original  architrichinus^ 
who  held  something  like  the  ])lace  of  the  symposiarch,  the  master 
of  cerenioiiies,  ^he  rex  convivii,  probably  a  guest  who  had  kindly 
by  request  undertaken  the  office  for  the  occasion.     The  servants 


*  Am  Augustine  says,  *^  That  in  me  which  works  miracles  was  not  bom  of  thee  *' 
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tlipi>ed  and  boro  it  to  tlie  ruler  of  tlie  feast,  who,  when  lie  had 
tasted  it,  not  knowing  wlience  it  was,  called  his  friend  the  bride- 
gi-oom,  and  pleasantly  reminded  him  that  it  was  customary  to  pro- 
duce the  best  wine  at  first,  and  when  men  had  rather  cloyed  their 
l>alates  by  frequent  potations,  then  to  produce  the  inferior  wine. 
"  But,"  said  he,  "  you  have  kept  the  good  wine  until  now,"  until 
the  very  last. 

The  historian  pronounces  this  a  miracle.     It  certainly  is,  or  it 
is  a  contemptible  farce  played  out  by  cunning  collusion,  or  the 

whole  history  is  false.  We  have  no  more  right 
to  suspect  this  history  than  most  of  Csesar's  Ciyirh- 
mentaries  on  the  War  in  Gaul^  or  the  Annah  of  Tacitus.  We 
must  accept  this,  or  reject  almost  every  line  of  these  histories. 
Accepted,  the  nanative  shows  that  John,  who  seems  to  have  been 
present,  believed,  so  far  from  this  being  a  trick,  that  it  was  really 
a  miracle. 

There  is  nothing  gained  by  any  cxj)lanatious  of  the  palliative 
class,  such  as  Neandei-'s  idea  that  Jesus  "  iiitejisfjied  (so  to  speak) 

the  i>owei*s  of  water  into  those  of  wine."  *     Nor 
la  neexp  -    ^^^  Auijustine's  idea  that  such  a  mimcle  is  wrouffht 

nauons.  .  o  ^  o 

in  our  vineyards  yearly,  and  Jesus  simply  has- 
tened the  processes  of  nature  by  which  water  becomes  wine.f 
This  view  is  indoi*sed  by  Trench  {On  Miradcif,  p.  01),  when  that 
usually  judicious  writer  compares  this  to  "the  unnoticed  miracle 
of  every-day  nature,"  and  s})eaks  of  the  difference  lying  in  "  the 
])0wer  and  will  by  wliich  all  the  intervening  steps  (»f  these  tardier 
processes  were  overleaped  and  the  result  obtained  at  once." 
There  is  no  comparison.  There  is  in  this  act  of  Jesus  in  Cana 
no  such  basis  as  soil  and  germ,  vine  and  grape,  through  which  to 
propel  the  wine.  It  was  a  clear  and  sheer  miracle,  the  simple 
basis  beiuii:  icater  and  the  j-esult  beiuij^  wine.  It  was  a  miracle  or 
nothing.  We  do  no  credit  to  our  intellects  by  dodges  or  subterfuges. 

*  One  cannot  ridicule  so  res))cctablc  |  sent  forth  waters  like  wine — ^intozic*- 


and  good  a  man  as  Neander ;  but  the 
pi-essurc  of  the  spirit  of  German  criti- 
cism upon  his  exceUent  mind  may  be 
measured  by  a  note,  in  which  he  says : 
'*  Compare  as  analogies  the  mineral 
tpHngs,  in  which,  by  natural  processes, 
new  powers  are  given  to  water;  and 
the  ancient  accounts  of  springs  which 


ting  waters.  **  We  cannot  wonder  that 
Dr.  Strauss  laughs  at  Dr.  Keauder  foe 
such  passages. 

f  His  words  (in  Ev.  Joh. ,  Tract.  8) 
are  :  **  Illud  autem  non  miranaiiT  quia 
omni  anno  fit :  assiduitate  amioit  ad- 
mirationem.*' 
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Tronble  is  given  some  commentators  by  the  abundance  of  wine 
rliicli  Je&us  made.  It  looks  like  "  putting  temptation  in  men's 
rav,"  it  is  said.  Bat  does  not  the  All-Father  do 
h^t  perpetnallj  and  plentifully?  There  is  rioth-  ^^'^^  ^^"^"^ 
ng  a1x>iit  us  which  is  not  open  to  that  objection. 
Why  does  God  allow  grapes  to  grow  ?  Wliy  did  God  give  men 
appetites  ?  All  life  is  a  submittmg  of  tlie  human  spirit  to  thd 
Useipline  of  trial. 

Tlie    lesson  to  the  disciples  and  to  the  world  is  wholesome. 
They  liad  been  in  the  ascetic  school  of  John*     In  the  very  open- 
ing of  his  public  career  Jesus  teaches  them  that 
all  tlie  courtesies  of  life  are  to  be  respected ;  that 
no  man  is  to  be  so  great  as  not  to  give  a  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  demands  of  society;  that  indulgence  in  innocent  pleasures 
should  have  the  sanction  of  the  loftiest  and  grandest  natures ; 
that  marriage  is  not  to  be  discouraged  because  the  work  of  some 
men  in  the  world  forbids  them — as  his  forbade  him — to  partake 
the  blessed  sweetnesses  of  married  love ;  and  tliat  he  came  not 
to  destroy  but  rectify,  not  to  sadden  but  to  transfigure  all  life  by 
heightening  the  spiritual  part  of  man  and  connecting  his  ordinary 
drwdgery  with  the  highest  hopes ;  by  tui-ning  the  water  of  ordhiary 
existence  into  the  wine  of  a  generous,  rich,  and  exhilarating  life. 
"And  his  disciples  believed  on  Jiim."     (John  ii.  11.) 

After  this  Jesus,  with  Mary  and  her  other  sons,  the  half-broth- 
ers of  Jesus,  accompanied  by  the  disciples,  went  down  to  Caper- 
naarn,  ^rhich  lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  a  place  where  we  shall  find  him  doins:         ^^  ^^^' 

*-   ,   .  ^    naum. 

many  of  his  mighty  works,  and  which,  according 
to  liis  prediction,  has  been  lost  from  human  geography  so  thor- 
frti^hly  tliat  no  ecclesiastical  tradition  ventures  to  fix  its  site.  Dr. 
Riibins^^n  exposes  the  views  of  all  previous  travellei-s  in  their  at- 
tempts to  identify  the  locality.  (See  Hibl,  I2esearc/ies,  iii.  288- 
204.)  Tlie  **  not  many  days  "  seems  to  signify  his  eagerness  to  b€ 
about  hiB  iiv'ork,  ratlier  than  to  indicate  any  chronological  space. 
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CHAPTER  L 


CLEAN8INO  THE   TEMPLE. 


John  it 


A  Passover  api^roached.    Tliis  great  festival  drew  Jowb  to  the 
Temple  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Palestine,  but  from  distant 

lands.  Jesus  went  up  to  Jerusalem.  On  enter- 
ing the  Temple  be  found  in  tbe  Couil;  of  the 
Gentiles  persons  selling  oxen,  sbeep,  and  doves,  for  sacrifices,  and 
near  tbem  sat  brokers  making  excliange  of  money  for  tliose  who 
wislicd  to  purchase  offerings.  Perhaps  these  brokers  also  clianged 
the  foreign  money  of  Jews  from  a  distance  into  the  sacred  ludf- 
shekel,  which  alone  was  allowed  to  be  paid  in  for  the  Temple 
capitation-tax,  levied  annnally  on  every  Jew  of  twenty  yeare  old 
and  upwards.  (Compare  Matt.  xvii.  24:  with  Exod.  xxx.  13 ;  3 
Kings  xii.  4 ;  2  Chmn.  xxiv.  6,  9.)  *    Jesus  had  witnessed  tliis  dese- 


*  According  to  Hug,  *  *  the  ancient 
imposts  which  were  introduced  before 
the  Roman  dominion  were  valued  ac- 
cording to  the  Greek  coinage,  e.g.^  the 
taxes  of  the  Temple.  Matt  xvii  24; 
Joseph.,  JR.  /,  vii  C,  C.  The  offerings 
were  paid  in  these.  Mark  xii.  42; 
Luke  xxl  2.  A  payment  which  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Temple  treasury  was 
made  according  to  the  ancient  national 
payment  by  weight  Matt.  xxvi.  15. 
[This  is  very  doubtfoL]    Bat  in  com- 


mon business,  trade,  wages,  sale,  stOL| 
the  aturiif  and  denafius  and  Roman  ooin 
were  usual  Matt  x.  20;  Luke  zii  6; 
Matt  XX.  2 ;  Mark  xiv.  5 ;  John  zu.  5; 
vi.  7.  The  more  modem  state  taxes  are 
likewise  ]mid  in  the  coin  of  the  nation 
which  exercises  at  the  time  the  gxeata* 
authority.  Matt  xxiL  10;  Made  xiL 
15 ;  Luke  xx.  24."— VoL  i.  p.  14.  Aftac 
aU,  however,  some  of  these  wozds  mt^ 
be  translations. 
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on  of   Gocl's   house  every  year  from  his  early  boyhood.    He 
seen  tlia.t  tlie  eccularized  and  demoralized  priesthood  allowed 
To  Yiim  it  liad  become  intolerable.    He  had  entered  upon  his 
sioTu      X^robably  rumors  of  him  increased  the  cix)wd  at   this 
livaL      Eigliteen  years  before,  in  that  very  spot,  he  had  said 
ikt  lie  must    \>e   about  his  Father's  business,  and  he  cei-tainly 
eaiit  tlie  -work  of  God.    This  was  the  house  of  God.    JJie  would 
ot  endure  tlie   sight  of  its  desecration  longer.     The  cattle  may 
ULve  stood.  l>y  in  paii-s,  and  rope — snch  rope  as  tliey  were  accus- 
tomed to  use  in  leading  beasts  to  the  slaughter — lay  near.     The 
spirit  of  tlie  old  prophets  was  upon  him.    He  did  not  speak.     He 
icted.     Seizing  the  rope  he  made  a  scourge,  and  drove  these  dese- 
crators  out  of  the  Temple.    Whether  he  actually  apph'ed  the  ladi 
to  their  backs  we  do  not  know.    His  presence,  his  act,  so  like 
that  of  one  of  their  old  prophets,  may  have  exerted  such  a  moral 
force  upon  tlieir  guilty  consciences  that  they  fled  before  the  blow. 
lie  ordered  the  animals  away,  overtm-ned  the  tables  of  the  money- 
cbingers,  and  cleared  the  Temple. 

lights  and  shadows !  We  have  seen  him  all  sweetness  at  a 
wedding,  beneficently  turning  away  the  shame  of  a  poor  but  lov- 
ing bridegroom  by  a  miraculous  supply  of  wine.  We  now  behold 
him  terrible  to  evil-doers.  Among  the  holy  poor  he  is  all  gentle- 
Beas ;  in  tlie  presence  of  merchants  and  rulers  and  multitudes  he 
13  the  stem  rebuker  of  the  great  wrong.  The  effect  of  this  act 
,  upon  the  disciples  was  to  deei)en  the  impression  of  his  Messiah- 
ihip.  Perhaps  they  recalled  the  words  of  John,  "  whose  fan  is  in 
his  hands."  They  certainly  did  recollect  what  David  had  sung 
in  his  sorrowful  exile :  "  The  zeal  of  thy  house  has  eaten  me  up." 
(Ps.  Ixix.  9.) 

The  Jews  demanded  his  authority  for  this  amazing  act.     The 
demand  is  to  be  regarded  as  coming  from  two  classes.     The  more 
devout  among  the  people  must  have  long  regarded 
this  proximity  of  the  mart  to  the  Temple  a  nui-    ,     is    au    on  y 

-111!  i-tn  demanded. 

fitnee  which  should  be  abated.  Wlien  this  extra- 
ordinary young  man,  of  whom  they  had  heard  vague  but  intcrest- 
iDg  statements,  performed  the  act  so  boldly,  it  must  have  been 
agreeable  to  them,  and  probably  increased  their  expectations  of 
iriiat  he  should  do  hereafter.  They  hoped  he  would  by  greater 
deeds  of  national  imi)ortance  furnish  autliority  for  believing  that 
he  did  this  as  a  Messianic  act.     The  worldly  and  secular  hated 
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liim  fo]  it.  but  could  not  resent,  as  he  placed  it  upon  a  religiuiu 
ground  and  had  sonic  gfM>d  people  near  who  approved.  All  the 
tradei-s  I'ould  do  was  to  make  sullen  demand  for  his  anthority, 
wliit'li  thfv  had  a  ri«;ht  to  do,  as  only  the  Sanhedrim  era  prophet 
could  correct  ahnscs  in  the  Temple- worship,  and  the  latter  waa 
always  expected  to  demonstrate  his  pi-ophetic  authority  by  a  mir- 
acle. 

His  rci»ly  to  that  demand  was  enigmatical.     It  was:  "Dcstro/ 

this  temi>le,  and  in  thi-oo  days  I  will  raise  it  up.'* 
i>  y  o  csufl.  j^  order  to  ai)preciate  the  effect  of  this  speech 
u{xm  his  lioarci*s  there  are  several  things  to  be  done.  In  the  first 
l>lace,  we  must  remember  that  the  disciples  themselves  did  not 
uiidei-stand  the  meanin<r  of  the  savin":  nntil  after  the  death  of 
Jesus,  and  that  neither  thcv  nor  the  Jews  were  furnished  with 
the  interpretation  of  this  dark  speecli,  which  John  gives  in  ii.  21, 
22.  Then  we  must,  as  far  as  practicable,  reproduce  the  state  of 
feelinirs  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  against  which  Jesus  seems  to 
have  hurled  this  speech  as  a  courageous  reply  to  their  defiance. 
Towards  him  ])ei*sonally  they  had  no  kind  feelings.  lie  had  been 
associated  with  tlie  deuuuciatory  John  the  Baptist.  IJe  had 
made  no  ovei-tnres  to  ecclesiastical  ]K>wer  or  popular  favor.  His 
fii-st  i)ublic  act  seemed  the  deed  of  a  zealot.  But  their  Temple 
had  become  their  idol.  He  himself  intimated  as  much  in  a 
rebuke  contained  in  one  of  his  s|)eeche8. 

The  Temjile  was  the  central  figure  among  their  national  ideals. 
It  had  st(KK.l,  in  one  form  or  another,  on  the  stime  8jx)t  through  the 

centuries,  collecting  around  itself  all  the  teuder- 
empe.      ^^^  ^^^^j  g|^|j]jjj^pj,|.  a.ss()ciations  of   devotion  and 

patriotism.  It  was  the  visible  residence  of  the  invisible  Jehovah. 
It  impai-ted  a  solemn  sanctification  to  the  whole  land.  It  was  the 
heart  throiii'h  which  all  the  national  bhxMl  flowed.  It  held  tliose 
wlio  were  resident,  and  attracted  Jews  from  every  clime.  Tlicir 
coreligionists,  dispci*sed  among  the  nations,  having  no  more  place 
of  business  in  Jerusalem,  no  more  liome  there,  no  living  associates 
of  their  youth  there,  nothing  but  sad  memories  in  the  city  of  tlie 
sepulchres  of  their  fathei-s,  saw,  in  the  vision  of  the  night,  The 
Temple  rise  and  stretch  its  arms  like  a  great  Mother,  and  heard 
a  voice  as  from  the  Holiest  of  Holies  call  them  back,  in  soundi 
more  solenm  than  the  thunder  and  more  thrilling  than  a  love- 
whisper — and  they  rose,  and  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  buainesB  or 
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they  turned  their  faces  towards  Jerusalem  and  stood 
with  awful  joy  in  the  courts  of  the  house  of  Jehovah. 

The  people  that  heard  Jesus  speak  this  fearful  enigma  recol- 
lected that  the  Temple  had  been  defiled.    They  recalled  the  days 
of  Antiochufi  Epiphanes,  who  had  forbidden  the 
ol)£ervance  of  tlie  law,  and  had  set  up  the  "  abom-     ,       „    nation- 

_  .  ,         *  al  reooUectiona. 

inatioii  of  desolation  "  by  making  a  sacrifice  to 
Olympian  Jove  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah ;  *  and  they  never  forgot 
hift  loathsome  end,  when  terror  and  remorse  lashed  him  into  an 
i^iomiiiious  grave.  ''  He  came  to  his  end,  and  there  was  none  to 
help  him."  Tliey  recollected  that  Crassus,  governor  of  Syria,  on 
his  way  from  Rome  to  fight  the  Parthians,  plundered  their  Tem- 
ple,+  and  went  fonvard  to  terrible  defeat  and  captivity,  and  to  a 
fearful  death  amid  the  desert  sands.  They  had  not  ceased  to  feel 
that  it  was  retribution  from  God,  for  his  Temple's  sake,  which 
had  sent  Pompey's  head  to  Ccesar,  and  left  his  dishonored  trunk 
on  the  shore  of  EgyptJ 

Their  love  for  their  Temple  was  stronger  than  patriotism,  or 
love  of  home,  or  the  instinct  of  self-preservation.  It  was  a  pas- 
non  and  a  fanaticism.  As  truly  as  beautifully  does  Milman  say, 
"  The  fall  of  the  Temple  was  like  the  bursting  of  the  heart  of 
the  nation." 

In  such  a  state  of  mind  the  Jews  heard  this  young  tea<jher  de- 
clare :  "  Destroy  this  Temple,  and  I  will  rebuild  it  in  three  days." 
Auv  careless  speech  in  regard  to  the  Temple  was  unpardonable  ; 
but  to  talk  lightly  of  its  destruction  was  an  intolerable  outrage. 
And  that  is  just  what  they  and  his  disciples  understood  him  to 
sav,  and  he  knew  that  they  did  so  undei-stand.  The  suggestion 
that  he  pointed  to  his  body,  indicating  that  he  referred  to  his 


•  Compwire  Diod.  Sic.,  Ectog,  xxxiv. 
1  ;  rhiniel  xi.  31 ;  xii.  1 1 ;  1  Mhcc.  i. 
57;  JonephuK,  Ant.^  xiL  5.  4.  **The 
Aboxninaticm  of  dcsokttiou  **  was  proba- 
\;^j  A  small  idolatrous  shrine  which  was 
■et  ap  in  the  Temple  on  the  15th  of  the 
montli  Kisleu :  just  ten  days  after 
irbicli  the  first  victixn  was  ofiferod  to 
Jopiter.  The  circamstances  of  the 
^^f^-^lrx  of  Antiochas  Epiph.  are  narrated  >  by  entering  the  Holiest  of  Holies  {Ant. , 
in  Poljbias  (xxi  2),  and  in  Josephus  xiv.  iv.  4),  and  examining  those  things 
{Ant.^  xii.    ,  1,  €t  $eg.).  which  it  was    lawful    for    the  priesta 

<f  I  find  no  other  authority  for  this    only  to  behold. 


than  the  paragraph  in  Josephus  ( Wars,  L 
8.  §  8)  ;  but  the  mention  by  him  shows 
how  any  even  reported  disrespect  to  the 
Temple  fired  the  Jewish  heart. 

X  Pompey's  fate  is  well  known  to  all 
readers  of  history.  Josephus  says  that 
Pompey*s  virtue  kept  him  from  carry- 
ing off  the  sacred  treasure,  but  reoonls 
the  fact  that  he  desecrated  the  Temple 
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death  and  resurrection,  is  wholly  inadmissible.  Tf  he  had  done 
B«)  it  must  have  been  in  sight  of  the  Jew?,  or  of  his  disciples  only, 
lie  could  scarcely  have  made  the  jresture  fiirnificant  to  his  disci- 
pics  witliuut  al^<^^  making  it  api>arent  to  the  Jews,  and  it  is  not 
consistent  with  the  general  purity  and  simplicity  and  elevation  of 
his  character  to  fancy  him  winking  t<»  his  disciples  and  concealing 
a  jjcsture  from  the  crowd.  Thev  believed  that  he  meant  the  ma- 
terial  Tcmjile  in  which  they  were  standing. 

Their  rci»ly  shows  that:  "Forty  and  six  years  was  this  Temple 
in  bnildinir.  and  wilt  thou  ix-ar  it  ui»  in  thix*edavs  ?"'     This  most 

refer  to  the  completion  of  s<»me  main  jx)rtion  or 
jg^g^  principal  wing  of  the  Temple.     Tlend  the  Great 

had  a  taste  for  building,  and  had  expended,  and  j 
was  still  expending,  vast  sums  and  much  time  on  this  great  work, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  piety,  the  wealtli,  and  tlic  patri- 
otic pride  of  the  Jews.  From  the  time  he  had  commenced  this  I 
work  to  the  time  this  reply  was  made  to  Jesus  it  was  just  forty-six  • 
years.  Josephus  (Ant.,  xvi.  11.  1)  says  tliat  he  l)egan  in  the  ' 
eightcentli  year  of  his  reign  ;  but  in  his  Wttrs  of  the  Jeics  (i.  21. 1)  i 
he  says  in  the  liftccnth,  the  dates  being  founded  respectively  ! 
upon  the  dojith  of  Antigonus  and  IIei\>d's  apiK)intment  by  the  I 
Honians.     If  the  latter  date  be  taken,  it  will  mve  twentvyears  to 

O  ^      ml 

the  birth  of  Jesus,  and  thirty  yeai-s  to  this  passover,  making 
fifty  from  wliicli  if  we  take  four  years  to  correct  our  era,  the 
epoch  of  which  is  just  that  much  too  late,  we  have  forty-«ix 
years." 

It  was  to  Jewish  eai-s  a  pre]x>stei"ons  and  a  blasphemous  thing 
in  Jesus  to  intimate  that  the  Temple  should  be  destroyed,  and  to 

assert  that  he  could  rebuild  it  in  three  davs.  They 

The   nation  ,  ,.  it     i      i  i      ^  *i 

BhockccL  never  ^f(n'(jave  hnn.     He  nad  hurt  them  m  every 

sensibility.  And  Jo.-; is  knew  it.  And  he  made 
no  rei)ly  and  no  ex})lanation.  In  his  fii'st  public  acts  he  had  ex- 
hibited a  zeal  that  seemed  headstrong;  he  had  certainly  per- 
formed »  most  iniiK>litic  act.  But  it  cannot  be  charged  as  an  in- 
discretioii  or  inadverten(*e,  such  as  occur  in  every  public  inan^s 
life  and  ofive  him  i^reat  reti:rets.     Jesus  never  resji'etted  it.     He 


•  Alford  (on  John  iL  20)  notices  that 
the  Temple  was  not  completed  till  a.d. 
64,  under  Herod  Agrippa  II.  and  the 
procurator  Albinus;  bo  that    **wa8  in 


building'*  must  have  referred  to  tlM 
greater  port  of  the  work  then  oom* 

pleted. 
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have  knovm  that  he  had  vii*tnally  signed  his  owl.  death* 
nt,  He  Avralted  the  result  We  shall  see  how  this  one 
ice  of  liis  rcLntled  in  the  heart  of  the  nation,  was  made  the 
jth  of  the  indictment  on  which  he  was  executed,  and  con- 
k1  hixa   in   tJie  shape  of  gibe  amid  the  horrors  of  liis  cru- 

meant  liis  owti  body.    lie  thought  of  his  death  by  violence, 
lis  belief  tliat  he  had  power  to  take  up  his  life  again.    He 
'  the  unity  of  liis  own  meaning  and  compre- 
ed  the  multiplicity  of  its  relations.     It  might   ♦u   ^^         ^^" 

•  to  the  desecration  of  the  Temple  by  the  men 

nd  him,  or  to  its  destruction  by  the  Komans ;  it  might  refer 
le  abolition  of  tlie  Jewish  form  of  religion  and  tlie  recon- 
3tion  of  faith  on  the  basis  of  his  resurrection.  Here  as 
ughout  his  whole  public  Ufe  (compare  Matt  xii.  40)  this  thought 
lis  resurrection  was  ever  present  to  his  mind.  Subsequently 
eems  to  have  told  John  and  the  other  disciples  that  his  allu- 
L,  m  the  offending  speech,  was  to  "  the  temple  of  his  body." 
;  even  then  they  could  not  comprehend,  they  seemed  scarcely 
3  to  apprehend,  the  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The 
)le  meaning  came  uix>n  them  only  after  they  believed  that  they 
.  seen  liim  alive  after  death.* 
Vn  apjx^al  may  now  be  made  to  the  candor  of  mankind  against 

di.-^in^nllousness  of  some  modern  critics.     If  any  public  man, 

Pericles,  or  Csesar,  or  Cronnvell,  or  AVashing- 
,  or  Najxdeon,  had  plunged  into  pul)lic  life  as 
us  did,  would  it  be  fair  to  charge  that  his  intent  was  to  pan- 

•  to  the  public  taste,  to  study  the  tides  of  fortune,  to  adapt  him- 
:  to  the  desires  of  the  masses,  and  thus  Xojyopularhe  himself? 
ppose  the  act  of  cleansing  the  Temple  would  be  agreeable  to  a 
:  unsecularized  devout  old  Jews;  it  would  be  disagreeable  to 

lar'^e  majority  of  ruling,  influential  people,  and  hugely  dis- 
.tin<^»'  to  the  traffickci-s  themselves;  while  the  speech  of  the 
mple  wonld  give  point  to  the  rancor  of  those  whom  the  act  had 
*nded,  and  shield  their  resentment  from  the  allegation  of  being 
ed  upon  personal  grounds,  while  it  would  be  poignantly  afilic- 
3  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  pious  few  who  Would,  but  for  the 
ech,  have  favored  the  act. 


♦  Bead  with  care  Jolin  ii  21,  22. 


18S         IIB8T  ABD  fiEOOND  FABBOVEB  DT  1HX  UFB  07  JBBm 

On  grounds  of  policy  the  act  and  the  accompanying  Bpeecih  an 
wholly  indefensible.    If  Jesus  undertook  the  enterprise  whidi  ii 

charged  upon  him  by  the  critics,  then  he  was  sim- 
^  esus  no   ^^^  ^  ^^^  whose  folly  it  would  be  difficnlt  to 

match  from  all  the  recorded  mistakes  of  men. 
I>nt  whatever  else  be  charged,  he  is  not  accused  of  folly.    Then, 
he  did  not  seek  to  draw  men  to  his  fellowship  by  going  to  thdr 
opinions.    Tlicn,  he  was  an  independent  thinker  and  actor.  Then, 
he  was  not  politic.    If,  since  his  death,  it  be  ascertained  that  he 
has  exerted  a  vast  influence  over  human  thought  and  action, — if  •  t^ 
now  ho  reigns  king  in  the  hearts  of  multitudes  of  men, — ^then  it  k  ^ 
possible  to  live  a  great  life  and  die  a  great  death  vnthout  apcUeg^  ^  - 
If  devout  men  see  in  the  life  of  Jesus  something  supematnraDy  i 
beautiful,  we  shall  find,  in  an  undogmatic  study  of  his  career,  the  ; 
thing  of  all  tilings  most  beautiful,  pure  naturalness. 

It  would  seem  from  the  history  tiiat  during  his  attendance  upon 
the  Passover  Jesus  did  many  wonderful  things,  even  perfonned 

miracles,  which  convinced  many  that  ho  was  dia 
068  mimy  won-  jj;Qggj^j^    They  seemed  more  willing  to  trust  him 

aerial  works.  •'  ,  ", 

than  he  was  to  tnist  them.  Ilis  intimate  friend 
and  biographer  says  that  it  was  because  "lie  knew  what  was  in 
man."  lie  knew  that  in  the  fervor  of  recent  conviction  thej 
might  soon  form  a  mob  of  excited  adherents,  whose  fidelity  could 
not  endure  the  test  which  such  teaching  and  discipline  as  he  would 
enforce  would  bring  upon  them.  He  was  in  no  haste.  He  came  ' 
to  ])lant  principles  and  demonstrate  truths,  not  to  crento  factiom 
and  secure  partisans. 


CHAPTER  II. 


NIGODESfUS. 


Kioodemti&  John 
iii. 


BBUB  'waa  a  liglit  that  could  not  be  hid.  The  more  thoughtful 
begnn  to  study  tlie  phenomena  of  his  character  and  career. 
m  menibers  of  the  Sanhedrim  began  to  take 
crest  in  liis  teachings, — most  with  feelings  of 
dnion,  a  few  with  solicitude,  and  one  at  least 
ith  kindly  iiicliiiatiou.  That  one  was  Nicodemus.  There  must 
i^e  been  otliers  whose  observation  had  led  them  to  desire  to 
now  more  of  Jesiis.  Sucli  was  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  who  be- 
sme  a  disciple,  ^*  but  scci-etly  for  fear  of  the  Jews."  (See  John 
sx.  88.)  HoMT  tnanj'  more  men  of  mark  were  in  this  circle  we 
lareno  means  of  knowing.  Jolin  says  (xii.  42)  that  "among  the 
ddef  rnlers  many  believed  on  him."  Of  these  we  take  Nicode- 
miisas  at  once  the  loading  spirit  and  the  represent trtive  man. 

He  was  a  Pharisee  as  to  faith,  and  a  nieniher  of  tlie  Sanhedrim 
M  to  \x>sition.  He  had  all  the  traditionary  influence  of  his  sect 
indhis  office  to  bind  him  to  propriety  and  conservatism.  He  was 
not  young.  The  Talmud  *  speaks  of  a  rich  Sanhedrist,  called 
Xicodemns  15onai,  wlio,  at  a  great  age,  was  alive  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  Tliere  are  no  means  of  identifying  this  man 
with  the  NiciKlemus  spoken  of  by  John,  but  there  is  no  reason,  so 
far  as  I  know,  why  he  may  not  have  been  the  same. 

This  Nicodennis  came  to  Jesus  by  night.  The  interview  is  re- 
pc^rted  condenscdly  by  John,  but  is  exceedingly  interesting,  as 
fehowing  liow  ready  Jesus  was  to  set  forth  the  most  profound  doc- 
trines to  any  willing  mind,  even  when  that  mind  is  still  held  in 
the  bondage  of  old  prejudices.     Timid,  afraid  of  the  ban  of  his 


•  The  Xicodemus  of  the  Talmudists 
bcaUed  *^  son  of  Gorion/*  is  represented 
tm  one  of  the  three  richest  men  in  Jeru- 
■dem,  liring-  at  the  time  of  the  destmc- 
tioQ  of  Jemsalezn,  being  then  among 


the  disciples  of  Jesus.  Olshausen  re* 
f ers  to  Sanhedr. ,  f oL  xliiL  1 ;  Aboth 
Rab.  Nathan,  cap.  0 ;  Tract  Gittin, 
foL  IvL  1,  etc 


1-S4       JLfcT  AST-  a:?:3o  t.lS'jttx.  is  thz  utk  of  jebub. 


CLEr-?,  i:'i:T  J  :fi.k:-::'iLr*T  :;  Hr  Tr*'ii:?e«  br  force  of  habit,  vet 
^-..:.i"i. '.-::, J  in:l-  fercii^  l  f-re-  ft>T:ni:  caTitionslv,  he  felt 
':J.'..r^,\z  ':..■■-:  L  Lf  ill  L  :.-:s:  n.::. oftre  "I'l'TH-d-V-pve  a  fair  hearing 
:    •:  ■  -irr  i--  "  :  i  i'_  i  :^  :::.-.;kr:l£.'  r:Kii::Ji.ii:'.*ii  t*>all  new  clainia.     j 

T--.:?  :_..  I  I.  :  -r:   .".:.—:■: — i.?  Ir  cii  if:t'rw&ni — ^the  hvpocrite 
-":-  :lr  i^l : vL  ^1^  Ti^ii'i-i^  --1:1  ilr  Sii  Iz^.-^.     He  had  not  re- 

".•:.-"■.:  "!:1  -:■..  ■.:-?>:•  ::.i-  Orz.-2f:arIon3  of  John 
:":_•  I:.-. :!?.:-     T-:  :.-?  f-rr'r  Tris  d.-:  such  as  would 


"""  ■'.   v'.j:^-!:.:  :     ::.-?  PLij-Ircv?,  ar.d  thev  did  not 


Tbej  r^ed  Ixiin,    | 
:i.rrr:  r^-,  -r-.::.  :,.  f*7^.>:.     N:  .v:f:--?  si"r  n.-re  ia  h:m  than  most    : 
'.  f  :lr  ::Lrr  Flirl^-^  ■►r.-.i  vl     J.:>:  f- .-h  wa?  the  i»t>stnre  of 
L:?  ml-.i  -r^i.^.:.  :.e  '.r:::— ::.-:-i  f  r  :r.::l's  s^ke  lo  have  an  inter- 
'T-'cT  ■:^::L  .'.?>-  *:  '.:  f  r  tl-e  ^j-iv    f  vrzifi.-^  !:•  have  it  at  nighty 
L^:  -j-f  r.'  —  e\^."-:iiL{  ::.f  r.:.rr:i::  v  :::  -7  L-  :n  :he  true  historic    { 

......  — ••— -^  i?.  -t  .—V    *•«.-_-.-.    .  rt"   .».-.  >j^  ...   t?^i>«v^b.4.*ii«  I 

N:.-..iv:.--:?    .u'l^  Tr^.f  "I^j;  i:."  -Le  t:f.e  of  n^pect  to  an 
a.k:..'-vl.::_-\.i  v.-ilvr.     Ill*   .■•i:.::i^  *yic*;-vL  is  e>ni^>limentaiT, 

':■.::   ...  vr:  -  f .     I:  i::»-;>  &  sv.r-lcirn:  reason  forhifl 
AiiTHtf    ii        .   :.  .  ^.  :  :.  ,  -...^  ^  ,-.i.:v:v.l  iT'-ariiiiiT  against 

>.::;•:!:  j  :  •    :.::,:-     ~  'iH  kr  '"x  :ha:  fn:im  God 

::.  •;.  : .:v-:  -  •  -  — :»  7      '    ."    'Vj.    ;.rv  -  •-:  "/     I;  w^s  n«»t  con- 

rl:.v  :  :    :.:    -1:.^     r'..;.\  ■     - ; ;  ':.:^i    >>.:i  :.  •  yoy/'rietv  in  each  i 

i:..:v'v    :?;.  .»'  :...':  .:  ex-  r\-r:.:.  ::.  :*  j-c-.n.-:  :vv:;;nial  iurerview. 

•  -  .         ,  . ,      ,  ' 

1 1 0  V.  i  i  r  r  •  :\ -'.■ :.:.:.:     ''..-.:?  Lf  "t-  -:  11  i.  i  h:  nj  f-r  If,  w::i:  u  verv  few  ■ 

c::.ers.  1! •>.-  •'  r-.  ■. "..    f  Ar:-..  .*l..vf^  — ■;  r^:*  r>-.i^v  : ..  &:i:.:::,  aad  whal   ■ 

Xi.-i--.:.   i  :1.  ".;'.:  :l.v  v..  \-  S:\:.j.v  iri'-.x.  s:  :h:\:  i:::ie.  in  thdr 

:.»:;i~:f.  ■■/.:-:• '.^1.     ]:•>:   :-  :\.  o!s  •     •::.■  .:  :r.ir  r.:i;:\^-!  n  already   ■ 

Li-  :.■:•.:'.  :..     "Wv  k:.  vr  :1.!^  ::.:.:..  ::.^.:  :1  u  La^:  o:««ie  from  ? 

'  r  •:— "Lii:  :::  ::  1.:;-:  ;i  ^:i•  ::.t  ::.:>?: . :. : .  :;«o  ^-n?-  : ]e — as  a  teacheiv*  ^ 
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To  wliat  does  all  this  amount?  Not  very  mnch.  It  iinjJiea 
that  while  the  chiefs  had  made  no  high  estimate  of  John,  l)e- 
canse  John  had  performed  no  miracle,  Jesus  had 
made 'a   profound  impression   upon  the  rulei-s: 

.        ,  .       ,    ,  .      Nicodemas*8  ad- 

oue  IS  sent,  or  comes,  to  examine  nis  cJauns  pn-  ^^^^^ 
vatel y  and  dispassionately.  He  says  "  we,"  very 
generally  perliaps,  as  Stier  thinks,  to  shelter  himself  from  express- 
ing Ais  own  convictions,  and  so  as  to  be  able  to  draw  back  if 
necessary:  "thou  liast  come"  is  in  Greek  a  pointer  to  epyofievo^iy 
the  **  Coming  One,"  and  if  Nicodemus  used  a  precisely  parallel 
Wiird  in  llebi^ew  or  iVjumaic — in  one  of  which  dialects  the  con- 
versation must  have  been  maintained — he  might  have  seemed  to 
involve  a  recognition  of  the  Messianic  mission  of  Jesus ;  which 
recognition,  h«)wever,  is  immediately  withdrawn  in  the  word 
**  teacher," — the  Messiah  expected  by  the  Jews  being  not  teacher 
but  kin^.  He  further  proceeds  to  tliin  out  his  address  by  the 
phrase,  "  if  God  be  not  with  him." 

A  great  fall  fr<mi  the  almost  promise  of  recognizing  the  Mes- 
siah !     lie  is  so  afi-aid  of  making  that  acknowledgment  of  the 
Messiali^hip  of  Jesus  that  he  stops  short  and  fails  to  ask  a  question 
SB  to  the  coming  kingdom  of  God.     lie  had  long  felt  that  the 
heavenly  kingdom  should  come,  and  must  be  near,  in  spiritual 
power.     His  whole  people  were  ardently  longing  for  it.     From 
that  lofty  expectation  he  drops  down  to  the  idea  of  a  mere  science^ 
learning,  a  school,  the  founder  being  a  mere  tetwh^r  !     The  idea 
was  not  Jewish.     Those  who  had  come  from  God  were  prophets, 
foretelling  and  denouncing,  or  announcing,  not  teaching.     This 
Scientific  Sanliedrist  begins  to  blunder  as  soon  as  he  mingles  the 
spiritual  and  the  material.     A  teacher  working  miracles  indeed! 
And  vet  a  sincere  desire  to  know  the  truth  must  have  been  at 
the  lx»ttom  of  this  man's  heart.     The  mysterious  young  Eabbi 
recognizcNl  this,  as  his  whole   treatment  shows. 
As  s^>«>n  as  Nicodemus  had  "laboriously  achieved 
iis   introductory  speech,"  as  Stier  describes  it,  or,  as  I  think, 
paMse<l  from  mere  confusion,  having  given  no  good  reason  for  his 
viait,  Jesus  made  a  reply,  which  is  the  first  and  perhaps  the  most 
donnatic  of  liis  utterances.     He  lets  down  upon  the  mind  of 
Xiofxiemus  the  weight  of  the  central  truth  of  his  system,  veiled 
in  figurative  language.    Looking  down  into  the  eyes  and  heart  of 
the  learned  Pharisee,  he  says  solemnly:  "  Verily y  verily ^  1  say  to 
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you^  if  any  man  he  not  horn  aneWy  he  cannot  enjoy  the  kingdom 
of  God:' 

Jesus  knew  the  general  expectation  of  the  approaching  king- 
dom. Nicodemus  shared  it.  Ue  had  approached  JesuB  to  ascer- 
tain, it  would  seem,  what  connection  existed  between  his  miracles 
and  his  doctrine.  The  miracles  seemed  phenomena  which  de- 
clared the  nearness  of  tlie  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  which  Daniel 
(vii.  14)  had  taught  him  and  his  nation  to  expect  As  a  Jew,  a 
Pharisee,  a  ruler,  lie  had  pi'escriptive  right  to  a  place  in  this 
kingdom ;  but  it  was  quite  probable  that  this  yonng  teacher  conld 
give  him  instruction  as  to  the  best  way  to  enter,  to  see,  to  enjoy 
the  Messianic  kingdom. 

The  general  drift  of  this  sudden  speech  seems  to  be  this:  You 
have  come  to  me  as  if  learning  could  do  everything;  but  it  is  not 

by  new  learning^  but  by  new  life^  that  one  is  to 
eanmg  o  enter  God's  kingdom ;  and  a  new  life  comes  by  a 

new  birth.  Luther  paraphrases  it  thus:  "My 
teaching  is  not  of  doing  and  leaving  undone^  but  of  a  change  in 
the  inan :  it  is  not  new  works  done,  but  a  new  man  to  do  them ; 
not  another  mode  of  living  only,  but  a  new  birth."  He  takes 
Nicodemus  down  from  the  lofty  platfonn  of  his  ofKcial  rank  and 
Pharisaic  self-suffieieucy,  and  throws  him  out  among  the  multi- 
tude of  men  by  telling  hiin  that  not  rank  and  learning  will  savCi 
but  any  man,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  has  not  had  the  ex[>erience 
which  Jesus  indicates  by  the  phrase  yewrjOfj  avwOeVy  "be  bom 
afresh,"  such  a  man  cannot  understand  hf/  exjyeriencing  and  enjoy- 
ing (for  such  the  word  lielv  moans)  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Nicodemus  would  have  received  uo  shock  fi-om  the  idea  of  tlie 
new  birth  if  it  had  been  s)>c>ken  of  the  proselytes  from  the  heathen, 
who  stood  at  the  d(K)r  of  Judaism  applying  for  admission.  When 
such  a  one  was  baptized  he  was,  in  the  Rabbinical  view,  "sicut 
parvulus  jam  natus,"  as  a  new-bom  babe.  But  the  shock  lay  in 
the  sweeping  statement  which  turned  all  the  Jews — rulers,  Phari- 
sees, Scribes — ont-dooi-s,  to  seek  admittance  afresh. 

The  word  avoyOev  in  this  conversation  has  been  a  puzzle  to 
critics.     And  it  is  the  important  wonl,  on  our  understanding  of 

which  will   depend  our  comprehension   of   this 

^^  speech  of  Jesus.     It  is  to  be  recollected  that 

Jesus  spoke  in  the  Aramaic  tongue  most  probably,  and  John 
records  in  Greek  the  conversation  which  Jesus  had  reported  to 
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r,  for  tl\e  Gv^^k  Mord  is  there  a  con-espoiidiiig  word  in 
lie,  'uyith  Of  ^uble  meaning  f  If  so,  then  the  more 
^SLlllllg  iiiig^^^  tliix)w  light  upon  the  word,  showjjig  that 
yf  (JchZj  as  tlie  kingdom  of  God  is  mentioned,  or  thjit  it 
n.ea.t\ing  -which  the  Apostolical  usage  subsequently  closely 

I  -witlx  the  being  bom  again,  namely,  from  heaven,  e/c 
/ov,  so  that  av<o0€v  might  be  synonymed  with  ovpavoOev. 
tins  lias  shown  that  there  is  no  such  word  in  the  Aramaic. 
t,  thereof  ore,  give  the  closest  possible  translation  of  aveoOevy 
:  must  inean  "  anew,"  or  "  afresh,"  or  "  entirely  anew,"  or 
he  beginning."    Nicodemus  makes  a  reply  which  shows 

so  understood  it,  namely,  as  a  totally  new  biilh  experi- 
y  one  at  liis  maturity.  This  is  not  conclusive,  as  Nico- 
might  have  misunderstood  Jesus,  but  it  is  corroborative, 
ts  exactly  the  most  natural  meaning  of  the  word. 

II  tliese  studies  of  Jesus  we  are  not  concerned  to  leam 
he   official  expounders,  conmientators,  and  preachers  have 

is  tp  be  the  conventional  interpretation  of  tlie  words  of 
but  to  discover  by  calm  and  patient  research  into  the 
l1  documents  what  this  remarkable  Teacher  really  did 
We  are  not,  however,  to  despise  the  oi)iuions  of  others, 
illy  when  they  seem  formed  upon  impartial  examination. 
5  spirit  we  are  to  encounter  another  phrase,  namely,  "the 
J  in,  of  GodP 

nay  be  noticed  here  that  it  is  not  usual  with  John.  Indeed  it 
ot  octcur  in  his  gospel  outside  this  convci*sation.  This  is  inci- 
L  evidence  of  the  fidelity  with  which  John  reports  the  conversa- 
i(  >t  changing  any  phrase,  however  it  differ  from  his  own  modes 
>uglit  and  expression,  as  any  critic  must  sec  that  this  does. 
;  know  that  the  Jews  looked  for  a  temporal  kingdom  of 
rial  splendor,  in  which  Jehovah's  Messiah  should  reign,  and 
1  should  have  sanctity  from  the  Divine  Presence  and  won- 
il  spiritual  manifestations,  as  it  should  have  paramount 
)rity  fix>m  its  political  predominance.  Now,  just  as  a  tTew 
gross  and  materialistic  in  his  tendencies,  this  kingdom  fig- 
itself  to  him  on  its  earthly  and  material  side ;  and  just  as  he 
ievout  and  spiritual  in  his  tendencies,  this  kingdom  presented 
:  to  him  as  of  the  soul  and  spirit  of  a  man,  with  heavenly 
icteristics.  Kicodemus  seems  to  have  had  very  udxed  ideaa 
B  kingdonL 
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''The  kingdom  of  God"  mast  reasonably  mean  as  much  af 
this :  a  government  in  which  God  is  king,  which,  being  an  ab- 
straction, we  can  ccmcretelj  think  of,  so  far  aa 

The  kingdoni  of  «  -i         i"'  . «  •%         m 

r>.  eacli  man  is  concerned,  oulv  as  the  siirrenaer  of 

tliat  man  to  tlie  rule  of  God,  the  total  removal  of 
rebellion  out  of  his  liearr,  the  destniction  of  the  principle  and 
spirit  <t{  rebellion  from  his  soul,  so  that  freely  and  aflFectionatcly 
is  he  loyal  to  God, — a  sijiritiial  change  so  great  that  it  is  quite 
equivalent  to  a  new  creation,  a  new  birth  into  a  new  life;  and 
then,  as  two  or  more  come  to  be  in  that  state,  we  have  a  com- 
mimitv  bound  to  God  bv  the  alWiance  of  love,  and  to  one  another 
by  tlie  loving  temper  which  comes  into  the  heart  when  it  yields 
its  will  to  the  will  of  Go<l. 

Xow,  if  we  have  reallv  found  not  onlv  a  reasonable  but  a 
pn^bable  meaning  of  this  jJirase,  as  Jesus  tised  ?V,  it  will  follow 
that  all  his  couversiition  with  Xicodeums  and  all  his  subsequent 
discoui-ses  will  consist  with  this  theory,  and  that  he  directed  the 
lalxn-s  of  his  life  to  the  f<jrming  upon  earth  jnst  such  a  body  of 
loving  subjects  to  the  law  of  love  and  to  the  Lord  of  love.  If 
this  shall  fail  to  a})jK*ar  as  we  evolve  the  biography  of  Jesus,  then 
have  we  failed  of  rcacliin;;  his  meauiiifi:.     Let  us  see. 

The  ro})ly  of  Xic<xlumus  was,  **  How  is  a  man  able  to  be  bom, 
being  old  ?     Can  lie  enter  a  second  time  into  his  mother's  womb 

and  be  born?"     If  this  be  taken  as  proof  that 

.       mgo  .ICO-  >fi^,,j]Qj,^||g  understood  Jesus  as  meaning  fleshly 

demus  8  reply.  ^  o  J 

birth,  it  would  simply  prove  him  a  fool,  and  with 
such  an  idiot  Jesus  could  have  had  no  convei'sation.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  generally  this  has  l^een  sui)posed  to  be  the  meaning 
of  ]Sicodenius.  But  let  the  reader  reflect  that  this  was  no  child, 
but  a  man  advanced  in  yeai-s,  h<^lding  a  high  office,  having  a 
trained  mind,  being  skilful  in  detecting  the  moaning  of  speech, 
learned  in  the  Scriptures  of  his  religion,  which  must  have  made 
his  mind  familiar  witb  the  couching  of  deepest  spiritual  significa- 
tion in  flgurative  language.  He  knew  that  Jesus  meant  a  rebuke 
and  an  instruction.  The  rebuke  was  this :  You,  Xicodemus, 
iiave  come  to  me  as  to  a  mere  teacher  to  be  told  somethiuff  new 
about  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  1  tell  you  this,  that  you  cannot  be 
instructed  into  that  kingdom,  schooled  into  it,  educated  into  it 
Vou  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  from  afar.  You  cannot  see 
t  with  your  natural  senses.     You  nmst  be  spiritually  re-created, 
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mnst  h&ve  not  exactly  a  palingenesis,  being  bom  again,  but  a 
totally  neWj  dEresh  birth  into  a  life  no  emotions  of  which  you  have 
ever  felt,  and  no  function  of  which  you  have  ever  discharged. 

Tlie  reply  of  Nicodemus  is  in  the  disputatious  temi)er  of  the 
leanieii.      It  ran  somehow  tlius :  Is  that  your  view  of  "  the  king- 
dom of  God  "  ?     If  so,  it  throws  all  our  mere  Scriptui-al  learning, 
ecclesiastical  position,  and  supposed  ])rescriptive  rights  to  the 
vinds.       Sut,  young  man,  you  are  undertaking  a  most  fruitless 
mission.    •  Such  spiritual  fi-esh-genemtion  is  wholly  impracticable. 
It  i:?  easier  to  effect  physical  changes  tlian  spiritual.     It  is  easier 
to  create   a   body  than  a  soul.     But  you  know  that  no  old  man 
can    rei>eat   the  process  of-  his  physical  birth :  it  will  be  more 
clearly  iinpi^acticable  for  him  to  have  a  new  spiritual  birth. 

It  was  not  that  Nicodemus  failed  so  much  to  luidorsfaful  Jesus 
as  to  helieve  him.    lie  saw  the  meaning,  but  attempted  to  confute 

the   iin>pr>6itioii  of  Jesus  b}'  a  kind  of  redxLctio 

-     *,  ,  XT-      J  1  Lack  of  belief. 

ad  ubsuirlujn,     -Nicodemus  answered  as  many  a 
learned  man  answers  when  some  new  phase  of  truth  is  presented 
ivhicli  lie  cannot  fail  to  see,  but  which  he  cannot  embrace  because 
he  lias  not  the  moral  strength — indeed,  who  has? — to  throw  down 
all  the  prejudices  of  his  education. 

The  ix^sjMnise  of  Jesus  is:  "  I  most  assuredly  declare  unto  you, 
if   oiie    be  not  bom  of  water  and  the  spirit  he  cannot  e'Uer  the 
kiiitrdom  of  God.     AVliat  is  born  of  the  fle^h  is 
fle.sh  ;    ^v'hat  is  born  of  the  spirit  is  spirit."     The         e8p<nseo 
haptism  of  i)roselytes  was  considered  a  new  crca- 
ti«  »w,  so  that  old  relationships  were  so  totally  broken  as  to  permit 
a   con  veil  to  marry  his  own  sister  without  crime.     Xicodel^u3 
knew  \vhat  baptism  was — that  of  the  Jewish  ritual  and  that  of 
John.      lie  and  the  other  Pharisees  had   despised  the  I)uptism 
of   John   because  it  was  a  baptism  of  repentance.     Jesus  must 
liave  known  that  the  mind  of  Xicodenuis  ?^v>?^/(7  revert  tol^ptism 
:it  once.     The  language  must,  then,  have  some*  retisonaMe  inter- 
pi-etation  consistent  witli  that  fact.     Baptism  was  known  bj  Nico- 
demus  and  by  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  external  rite,  a  cleansing  of 
the  outward  man,  but  as  intended  to  symbolize  an  interna)  jMiri- 
fication,  else  it  were  a  senseless  ceremony.     The  religions  of  the 
world  had  aimed  at  the  reformation  of  the  external  man.     Juda- 
ism especially  did  so,  more  especially  Phariseeism.     It  was  water 
Spirit  was  needed.    There  must  come  a  spiritual  new  creation. 
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TliCTi,  in  reply  to  Nicodemus's  reductio  ad  absurdumj  Jecoc 
makes  statement  of  a  well-known  principle  in  phvsiolo^  and 
psyclK»lrijry,  tliat  that  which  begets  imparts  its  nature  to  that 
which  13  Ixfgotten.  If  a  man  coald  go  into  his  mother's  womb 
^  and  l>c  born  afjnia  he  would  l>e  horn  tJi^  sainej  and  nothing  wonld 
Lfj^»mc  of  this.  If  the  Spirit  of  the  Almighty  God  make  the  new 
spiritual  ei-eation  there  is  no  longer  any  difficulty  to  be  objected. 

Did  he  mean  the  highest  spiritual  actinty  in  tlie  universOi 
namely,  the  Spirit  of  God  f     In  the  original  the  word  wevfia 

is  used  where  we  have  "  spirit "  and  where  we 

Spirit  and  wind.    «  ^ <     •     1 91    •      ^i  -r<      1  •  i_  • 

Iiave  "wind  in  the  common  English  version, 
which  is  quite  accurate  in  both  cases,  notwithstanding  the  nncriti- 
cal  su^^^Cfttion  that  tlie  word  should  be  translated  by  "spirit'*  or 
"  wind  "  throughout  the  passage.  TVe  know  that  the  word  means 
lK)th  spirit  and  wind,  and,  if  there  be  nothing  to  the  contrary, 
should  be  translated  by  one  word  or  the  other  in  any  passage, 
unless  a  grannnatical  reas^m  appears  to  the  contrary.  Such  rea- 
son (htes  occur  here  in  the  word  oirrfi)?,  translated  "so" — ^**80  is 
every  one,''  etc.  This  means  comparison,  and  comparison  involves 
at  hijist  two  icjeas. 

If  Ni(ro<leiiius  had  had  time  to  reflect  he  might  have  recol- 
lected thjit  water  cannot  producte  water;  dead  flesh,  a  body  with- 
oiit  a  soul,  has  no  iM>wer  to  procreate ;  spirit,  life,  must  be  in 
man  or  woman  before  fatherlKKKl  and  motherhood — so  all  gen- 
eration, or  all  creation,  strictly  speaking,  comes  from  the  Spirit 
of  Ciod,  that  Si)irit  being  the  real  primal  creator.  That  seems  the 
reason  why  water,  having  been  alluded  to,  is  not  mentioned 
again  nor  j)rcssed  ;  as  if  he  had  said,  "You  may  have  a  body,  you 
may  have  a  soul,  you  may  have  conformed  outwardly  and  mended 
your  external  life,  as  baptism  or  water  indicates;  all  very  well, 
but  there  must  he  a  fresh  creation  of  the  soul." 

In  the  report  of  this  con  venation,  Alford  *  has  called  attention 
to  the  use  of  the  neuter  in  the  original  to  ^erfewr^fievov  (that 
which  is  begotten  or  born)  as  denoting  the  univereal  app1icatii»ii 
of  this  truth,  and  I>engel  f  to  the  same  grammatical  fact,  as 
dt'iioting  the  very  first  stamina  or  groundwork  of  new  life,  befoi-e 
sex  can  be  j)redicated  of  the  embryo.  The  reception  of  spirit 
\\\U)  this  merest  flesh  gives  the  flret  impulse  of  life,  from  which 


•  Qruk  Testament^  in  looo,  |     f  Oratimar,  in  low. 
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9very  Ctklng  elfio  ifl  determined.    The  effect  of  the  loftiest  spiritaal 
actor  ia  to  elevate  and  spiritualize  the  very  spirit  of  man. 

PerliapB  &t  this  moment  Jesus  and  Nicodemus  heard  the  breath 
ing  of  the  night-wind. 

And   tlien  'was  adduced  the  most  natural  possible  illusti^ation 
from  tho   physical  world  in  the  case  of  the  wind — most  natural 
*  becaase    in   the  language  which  Jesus  spoke,  as 
well  as  in  that  in  which  John  reported,  the  same    *,      ^^^^ 
word   means  toind  and  spirit.    In  Ecclesiastes 
(id.  5)  it  is  nsed  as  an  image  of  the  inexplicable,  and  in  Xeno- 
phon  *  as  a  symbol  of  the  Deity,  whose  essence  is  invisible  and 
who  is  to  be  traced  only  by  his  opei*ations.t    The  points  of  re- 
Gemblance  are  striking.     The  motion  of  tlie  spirit  of  a  man  is 
more  nearly  resistless  than  his  body,  and  the  spirit  of  God  must 
be  wholly  resistless  when  it  moves.    The  restdts  of  the  operations 
of  the  spirit  of  man  are  perceptible,  and  so  are  those  of  God's 
spirit.     The  mode  of  operation,  in  each  case,  is  totally  incompre- 
hensible.    In  these  three  particulars  the  resemblance  is  striking. 
The  ^ohencey  the  where,  the  whither,  in  each  case,  are  unknown. 
We  can  examine  only  results. 

All  this  speech  of  Jesus  should  have  shown  Nicodemus  that 
Jesus  taught  that  for  entrance  into,  and  enjoyment  of,  the  king- 
dom of  God,  a  man  needs  sometliing,  the  i>roduction  of  wliich 
cannot  be  traced,  as  in  the  case  of  culture  or  education  of  any 
kind,  and  is  as  necessary  as  natural  birtli,  in  whicli  spirit  couics 
to  join  flesh,  and  is  as  incomprehensible.  No  man  understands 
his  birth ;  every  man  knows  that  he  was  born,  and  is  conscious 
that  he  is  alive.  No  man  imdei-stands  the  coming  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  into  his  spirit,  but  he  must  know  that  it  has  come. 

Nicodemus  replied,  "  How  can  these  things  be  1 "  It  is  not  a 
question  for  information.  It  is  the  exclamation 
of  surprise.  He  has  been  carried  into  mysteries  ,  ^n>nse  o  Ni- 
of  the  souL  Jesus  answered,  "  Art  thou  a  teacher 
of  Israel,  and  hast  thou  had  no  experience  of  these  great  spiritual 
changes  f  This  is  a  humiliating  rebuke  to  his  arrogant  excla- 
mation. He  ought  to  have  known  such  scriptures  as  Psalm  li. 
12  ;  Ezek.  xviii.  31 ;  xxxvi.  24-28 ;  Jeremiah  xxxi.  33  ;  Zechariah 
xiiL  1 ;  and  he  ought  to  have  had  spiritual  experiences  of  hia 


•  Mmnarab.  iv.  3, 14.  |  f  Th^luck,  in  loco. 
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own.  Then  Jesus  hegan  to  teach  him.  "  I  soleinnlj  declare  untc 
you  tliat  we*  speak  what  we  know,  and  testify  what  we  have 
seen,  and  yet  ye  recteive  not  our  testimony." 

Tlic  phnal  form  has  no  special  significance,  unless  Jesus  in- 
tended to  give  a  large  and  solemn  dignity  to  the  utterance,  or  to 
set  his  ''  we  know  "  aurainst  Xicodemus's  "  wo  know."  The  affir- 
niation  is  of  positive  1)^*501^1  knowledge  on  the  side  of  Jesus,  and 
the  allegatiou  is  of  an  unbelieving  i-ejection  upon  the  part  of 
Nicodenius  and  the  Jews.  Jesus  adds:  "If  I  have  shown  you 
things  of  the  earth,  and  you  believe  not,  how  can  you  believe  if  I 
show  you  things  of  heaven?  No  one  has  ascended  into  heaven 
but  lie  t!  at  came  down  from  heaven,  namely,  the  Son  of  Man, 
whose  residence  is  in  heaven." 

Here  Jesus  nuikes  claims  for  himself  of  the  most  extraordinary 
character.     He  affirms  himself  to  be  a  personal  witness  of  the 

things  which  are  invisible  to  men,  all  the  heaven- 
ly things.  He  asserts  his  own  pre-existence.  He 
asserts  his  coming  into  the  world  on  a  nuBsioiu 
He  asserts  that  his  real  residence  is  in  heaven;  that  where  he  is  is 
heaven.  Tliore  is  no  evading  this  meaning.  He  iiHended  Nico- 
denius to  miderstand  him  so.  AVe  have  a  phrase  in  English  to 
this  effect — "  tlie  words  were  calculated  to  make  a  certain  impres- 
sion,"— meaning  that  such  would  be  a  hearer's  natural  interpreta- 
tion, altliougli  such  meaning  nn'ght  have  been  totally  absent  from 
the  mind  of  the  sj^eaker.  But  here  we  go  further  than  that,  and 
Bav  tliat  Jciius  meant  to  convev  what  the  words  are  calcidated  to 
convey.  He  was  too  wise,  Nicodenius  was  too  important  a  lis- 
tener, tlie  conversation  was  on  too  solemn  a  theme  to  allow  the 
slightest  careler^sness  of  diction.  He  must  have  given  it  with  pre- 
cision to  his  biographer  John,  and  John  must  have  been  most 
careful  in  the  rej^ort,  for  this  is  altogether  the  most  important  oc- 
casion of  speech  which  Jesus  ever  had.  The  point  in  his  life  and 
the  character  of  his  listener  made  it  the  occasion  to  render  the 
most  careful  version  of  his  doctrine.     Whether  his  doctrine  was 


JeROS   claims 
pre-existence. 


*  It  may  entertain  the  render  to  see 
how  much  learned  diffei-ence  there  has 
been  about  this  Bimjile  use  of  the 
plural  form.  Euth^nnius,  a  Byzantine 
commentator  of  the  twelfth  century, 
says  that  it  means  Iliuiself  and  hU 
Fathei' ;  Bengel,  Himself  and  the  Hdy 


Spirit ;  Beza  and  Tholuck,  HitiMdf  and 
the  PropJiets  ;  Luther  and  Kxmpp,  Ilinu 
self  and  John  Vie  Baptist ;  Meyer,  Hin^ 
self  and  Teaclurs  Wee  IRm  ;  Lange  fm4 
Wesley,  Alt  \cJio  are  bom  of  the  Spirit ; 
while  Dc  Wette  and  Liicke  zegazd  ife  M 
only  a  rhetorical  plmal. 
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trae  or  not,  it   is  not  our  purpose  now  to  decide  ;  we  are  simply 
striving  to  Ascertain  what  he  said  and  what  ho  meant. 

It   mvist    "be    remarked  that  Jesus  claims  another  thing:  that 
what  he  says  innst  be  helievedy  not  known  or  undei-stood,  because 
he  says  it-       lie   flings  away  the  title  of  teacher, 
which  Tsieodemiis  bestowed.    lie  is  the  Heavenly    ,.  ^ 
Assertor  of   lieavenly  things  and  speaks  with  par- 
auiuunt  avitliority. 

And   Jesus    made  tliis  solemn  statement  to  Nicodemus :  "  As 

Mo^es  lifted   up    the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  it  is  absolutely 

necessary    tliat    thus  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted,  that  every  man 

tnisting  in  liiin  should  have  perpetual  life.     For  God  loved  the 

world  so,  that  he  gave  His  son,  the  only  begotten,  that  every  one 

who  trusts  in  him  may  obtain  perpetual  life  and  not  perish.     For 

God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  that  he  should  damn  (or 

condemn)  the  world,  but  that  the  world  might  be  saved  through 

him.      He  who  trusts  in  him  is  not  damned  (or  condemned) ;  but 

he  who  trusts  not  is  damned  abeady,  because  he  has  not  confided 

in   the   name  of  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.    But  this  is  the 

daiuiiation  (condemnation),  that  light  has  entered  the  world,  and 

men  have  preferred  the  darkness  to  tiie  light  because  their  deeds 

were  e\  il  ;  for  every  one  who  does  vilely  hates  the  light,  and  shuns 

it,  Icjit  his  deeds  should  be  detected  and  convicted.     But  he  that 

d-  K.*s    the    truth  comes  to  the  light,  that  his  works  may  be  mani- 

fer^ted  that  they  are  done  in  God." 

Here  is  an  open  statement  by  Jesus  that  he  knows — he  is  con- 
sciously   pt)sitive — that  he  is  the  "  only  begotten  "  Son  of  God, 
whatever  that  may  mean.    John  must  have  receiv- 
ed tlie  word  from  Jesus  himself,  and  it  can  only      ,  .^°    ^^     ^  ^ 
mean  a  more  intense  nearness  to  God  than  it  is  pos- 
sible for  language  to  convey.   The  word  tells  us  something  which 
we  can  imdei-stand,  and,  as  is  often  the  case  with  profoundest  think- 
ers, intimates  more.     We  see  the  ocean  out  to  the  horizon,  but  the 
Boul   feels  tliat  the  ocean  stretches  far  beyond.     Xot  simply  as 
£uyene  but  as  Monogoie  Jesus  was  known  in  the  spiritual  world. 
lie  says  still  further,  that  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  on  the 
pole   in    the  wildeniess,  as   related   in   Numbers 
xxi.,    as   a  sjTnbol  of  himself,  whether  Moses  so       .  ^^  ^^^ 
nnderstood     it  or  not.      He   claims   this   act   as 
tvpical.     So  he  was  to  be  crucified.    It  was  a  necessity.      lie,  as 
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harmless  as  the  Xechxistan  to  which  Moses  directed  the  eyes  ol 
the  people  who  had  been  bitten  by  the  harmful  fiery  serpents, — 
he  micst  be  lifted  up  and  crucified.  And  that  accomplished, 
every  man  who  put  his  trust  in  that  crucified  Only  Begotten 
would  liave  a  life  that  is  endless.  Here  are  the  two  main  doc- 
trines of  Jesus  clearly  set  forth:  1,  That  his  religion  was  not  to 
consist  in  any  intellectual  assent  to  any  statement  of  any  nioral 
proposition,  but  in  a  personal  attachment  to  his  person  and  a  per- 
fect tricst  in  him  ;  and,  2,  That  no  caste,  prescriptive  right,  rank, 
learning,  or  nationality,  or  form  of  creed,  gave  title  to  place  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  nor  did  any  or  all  of  these  exclude  any 
man. 

It  thus  threw  down  the  barriers  of  Jewish  prejudice  and  bigotnr, 
and  let  the  nations,  the  Gentiles,  into  the  kingdom  of  Grod.    The 

Jews  believed  that  when  the  Messiah  came  he 
M  n  ^»^   ^  would  "  damn "  the   Gentiles,  and  make  them 

01  God  8  love.  ' 

^^  perish."  Jesus  told  Xicodemus  that  it  should  not 
be  so ;  that  God  loved  the  world  in  sublime  catholicity  of  affeo- 
tion,  in  intensest  depth  of  devotion, — so  loved  it  as  to  give  his 
peculiar  one,  his  Monogene,  that  the  world  might  hold  to  him  as 
he  held  to  God,  that  thus  they  might  be  drawn  from  perdition 
and  lifted  into  the  light ;  that  salvation,  not  daumation,  was  the 
intent  of  his  coming,  and  that  salvation  lay  not  in  knowledge 
but  in  faith ;  not  in  processes  of  intellection  and  ratiocination  but 
in  the  culture  of  the  human  heart  planted  in  'the  divine  heart,  so 
tliat  a  man's  deeds  should  be  done  "  in  Gk)d." 

He  asserted  salvation  and  everlasting  life  to  be  by  trust  in 
himself  when  crucified. 

"Wliether  that  be  true  or  false,  Je8^le  tuught  it. 

"Whether  Kicodemus  believed  him  or  not,  we  shall  see  that 
Jesus  never  changed  the  essence  of  his  dogmatic  statement,  never 
developed  in  himself  thereafter,  but  told  all  out  at  the  beginning, 
and  demonstrated  not  only  his  belief  in  the  truth  of  what  he  said, 
but  the  very  truth  of  his  sayings,  as  far  as  it  is  conceivable  that 
any  himian  being  could  render  such  demonstration,  by  any  possi- 
ble life  and  any  possible  death. 


CHAPTEE   III. 


FROM  JUDAEA  TO   8AMASIA. 


Some  time  after  the  Passover  at  which  he  had  performed  mir- 
adeB,  and   liad  had  the  conference  with  Nicodemus,  Jesus  went 
with  hi&  disciples  into  the  raral  districts  of  Judaea, 
probably  along  the  western  side  of  the  Jordan,      Matt.iv.;  Mark 
opposite  :Ea8t  Bethany.     Precisely  how  long  after   j^  l^^^^^;  Jo^ 
tbe  Paaaoirer,  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
.  Nor  do  iwe  know  how  he  was  engaged  in  that  interval.     That  ho 
was  oGDBtantly  preparing  the  way  for  tliat  "  kingdom  of  God "  ol 
wlii<^  he  spoke  to  Nicodemus  there  can  be  no  doubt.    Upon  leav- 
mg  the  metropolis  he  seems  to  have  been  engaged  in  active  min- 
Htiy,  teaching  and  preaching,  while  his  disciples  baptized. 

The  qnestion  naturally  arises,  why  Jesus  should  have  baptized ! 
Perhaps  this  is  an  answer.  John  came  with  the  baptism  of  repent- 
ance, that  the  people  might  turn  from  their  sins, 
and  make  ready  to  receive  the  Messiah.     Such  he    ,       Z.  !^"!  , 

•^  .  lowed  his  disciples 

recognized  Jesus  to  be,  and  changed  his  style  of    to  baptize. 

preaching,  liis  place  of  baptizing,  and  perhaps  his 

very  f  onnula.    It  was  all  now  employed  in  concentrating  tlie  atten- 

i     tion  of  the  people  on  Jesus  as  tlic  Messiah.     His  fii-st  baptism  liad 

*     respect  to  the  Coming  One ;  his  second,  to  the  One  Come.    Jesus  in 

the  beginning  of  his  ministry  may  have  had  a  baptism  unto  repeut- 

ance  administered  by  his  disciples,  because  the  question  now  had 

come  to  l>e  whether  the  nation  would  accept  him  as  tlie  Messiah, 

and  certainly  none  but  tliose  who  were  penitent  could.     If  they 

liad  submitted  to  this  baptism  Jesus  would  have  mstructed  them 

farther  in  the  doctrines  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

At  this  time  John  was  baptizing  in  -^non,  near  to  Salim.     It  is 

not  possible  to  fix  this  site  with  precision  positively.     John  (iii.  23) 

assioais  as  a  reason  for  the  selection  of  this  spot  that  there  weie 

manv  springs  there.     Tlie  expression  in  John  iii.  26  fixes  it  as  on 

the  west  side  of  the  Jordan.     It  could  scarcely  have  been  imme- 
10 
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diatcly  on  the  river,  else  tlie  statement  of  its  abmidanoe  of  wntei 
wonld  be  supl^rfluons.  Eusebins  and  Jerome  place  Salim  eiglit 
Roman  miles  south  of  Scvthopolis.  Dr.  Thomson,  who  visited 
Scythopilis,  now  called  Beisan,  represents  the  valley  as  abound- 
inir  in  water,  and  as  l>ein';  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  Palestine. 
Tlic  traditi'^in  in  this  case  is  most  probably  correct.  Mr  Van  de 
Velde  rei^H-ts  finding  a  Miissnlman  oratorj',  called  Sheykh  Salim, 
near  a  hea]>  of  ruins  a1>out  six  English  miles  sonth  of  Scytliopolia 
and  two  west  of  Jordan,  ^non  would  seem  to  be  the  name  of 
the  district,  and  Salim  of  the  town. 

B^;th  the  cousins  were  now  baptizing,  Jesus  at  the  Jordan  and 
John  in  Samaria.     It  would  seem  that  some  Jewish  proselyte  to 

Jesus  had  had  a  discussion  with  some  of  John's 
Joan  Jesus   dij^^.jpies,  in  which  he  siK>ke  slightingly  of  the 

reformatory  baptism  of  their  master,  and  magni- 
fied the  dlsci])lcship  of  Jesus,  as  if  the  latter  had  rendered  the 
fonner  superfluous.  Tliis  kindled  their  sectarian  and  partisan 
zeal.  Heated  with  this  discussion,  they  immediately  repaired  to 
John,  as  if  they  were  about  to  communicate  some  alarming  intel- 
ligence. "  Rabbi,  he  who  was  with  you  beyond  Jordan,  to  whom 
you  bore  witness,  behold  the  same  is  baptizing,  and  all  come  to 
him."  Tlicy  seem  to  have  regarded  the  act  of  Jesus  as  a  usurpa- 
tion of  the  i)lace  and  the  functions  of  Jol^n.  The  very  phrase, 
"  to  whom  you  bore  witness,"  shows  that  the  disciples  felt  that 
John  was  Pui>crior  to  Jesus,  and  that  the  latter  derived  his  cliief 
consideration  from  the  eulogy  pronounced  on  him  by  John. 

This  apj)cal  biings  forth  from  John  a  testimony  for  Jesus,  re- 
markable not  onlv  as  indorein":  the  new  teacher  in  the  most  em- 

phatic  possible  way,  but  as  presenting  the  char- 
John',  aelf-con-   j^^,^^^.  ^,f  j^,j,^  j^  ^j[^^  ^^^^  sublime  possible  licht 

quest.  ,  ,  ,  ,    •■■  '^ 

There  is  nothing  grander  in  all  history  or  fiction. 
No  human  being  ever  more  tlioroughly  conquered  his  own  spirit 
or  governed  his  wliolc  nature  by  a  sense  of  right  than  did  John 
tlie  Baptist. 

He  had  felt  stirring  in  him  his  wonderful  genius  for  religion. 
Under  what  he  believed  to  be  di\ine  impulses  he  attacked  the 
sins  and  follies  of  the  day  in  a  style  so  \ngorou8  as  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  himself.  lie  had  been  the  most  popular  public  speaker  of 
his  gencmtion.  lie  had  swayed  the  masses  and  made  even  roy- 
alty quail  beneath  his  power.    lie  had  been  the  great  propheli 
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md  liad  enjoyed  all  the  consideration  which  that  poeition  gives  to 
any  man.  Now  lie  sees  another,  one  who  had  come  to  him  for 
baptism,  rising  into  public  notice,  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
Ugliest  ecclesiastics,  and,  as  his  own  disciples  inform  him,  with 
dmwiiig  the  masses  from  himself.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  envj 
*T  an<rer  or  jealousy.  The  news  which  saddens  his  weak  disciples 
^ddens  tlieir  grand  and  glorious  master.  lie  had  had  a  mission 
fn)iii  heaven.  lie  had  fulfilled  that  mission.  His  work  was 
floiie.  There  Avas  nothing  lacking  but  some  movement  on  the 
jiart  of  the  L>ivine  Providence  which  should  as  clearly  point  out 
the  way  of  his  exit  as  it  had  designated  his  mode  of  entry,  or 
should  forcefully  withdraw  him  from  public  life.  He  had  not 
entered  of  his  o\m  accord ;  he  would  not  leave.  He  saw  and  felt 
that  he  ^iras  declining.  He  held  himself  ready  to  be  extinguislied* 
Grand  man  1  There  never  was  any  other  human  being  more 
sorely  tempted ;  there  was  never  a  man  more  triumphant  over 
temptation.  Scside  one  such  noble  act  as  tliis  how  all  tlie  achieve- 
ments of  the  Nimrods  and  Alexander,  the  Csesars  and  the  Napo- 
leons dwindle  1  ^^  He  that  rulethjiis  own  spirit  is  greater  than  he 
thattaketh  a  cityl" 

His  final  testimony  to  Jesus  is  worth  considering.    I  shall  attempt 
a  faithful    paraphi-ase.     He  first  lays  down  a  general  principle, 
and  then  applies  it  to  Jesus  and  himself : — A  man 
can  assume  nothincr  which  heaven  does  not  ffive:         ^  ^*  x 

,  .         .     .  ,-,         ,  ,  .  mony  for  Jesufl. 

Each  man  has  his  mission :  To  take  anything 
else,  assume  any  otlier  character,  is  wholly  useless:  It  would 
have  been  folly  in  me  to  attempt  to  play  the  pait  of  the  Messiah: 
Tlie  mask  would  have  fallen  at  last:  Bnt  I  have  done  no  such 
tliiii'^;  for  I  knew  my  mission:  Tliat  mission  is  at  the  beginning 
of  its  end  :  You  youi-selves  must  bear  me  witness  that  I  said  that 
I  was  not  the  Anointed  of  Jehovah,  but  only  his  harbinger:  Our 
ancient  Scriptures  have  represented  Humanity  as  the  Bride,  and 
the  Coniini;  Christ  as  the  Bridegroom,  the  desire  of  the  nations: 
I  am  only  the  pai-anymph,  the  Bridegroom's  Friend:*  I  rejoice 
in  the  occasion  which  gives  Humanity  to  the  arms  of  her  Lover 
and  l^ridcj^rocjm :  Tlie  sound  of  the  voice  of  tlie  Bridegroom  is 
to  me  the  assurance  that  my  mission,  so  far  from  being  a  failure, 


^£\<n  Tv9  rvf^iiv^  friend  of  the 
bKidcsTtxniif  wa8  the  regular  organ  of 
Liuiioatioo  in  the  preliminaries  of 


the  marriage,  and  had  the  ordering  of 
the  marriage  feast. 
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has  been  a  complete  enccesB:  My  jor  is  therefore  full:  It  h 
right  and  it  is  inevitable  that  he  increase,  and  equally  r^it  and 
inevitable  that  I  decrease! 

The  saving  of  John  the  Baptist  soon  had  a  tra^c  fnlfihneDi 
Across  the  river  from  where  he  vras  baptizing  Herod  Antipas^the 

tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Perea,  had  a  frontier 
castle,  known  as  Machsms,  to  which  he  fieems  to 
have  drawn  John,  as  it  would  appear  hardlj  proper  even  anny 
t\Tants  that- he  should  have  gone  over  to  Samaria  f(Hr  his  ^ctu% 
and  thus  invade  the  procuratorship  of  Pilate.     This  Heiod  Anti- 
pas,  while  on  a  visit  to  Borne,  had  seduced  the  wife  of  his  hit   i 
brother  Philip,  and  brought  her  with  him  into  the  bonnds  of  U|' 
tetrarchv.    Having  determined  to  make  her  his  wife^  and  kaoitt 
ing  how  it  would  shock  the  people,  it  occurred  to  him  tliat-^ 
sanction  of  so  influential  a  person  as  John  the  Baptist 
secure  him  f  n:»m  popular  riolencc.    John,  relying  upon 
sonal  popuhirity,  or  confiding  in  the  honor  of  the  prince^  pibbili||  ^ 
went  over  on  an  invitation  from  Uerod,  who  may  haftt  f|i| 
for  him  on  the  pretext  that  he  desired  instruction.    He 
probably  solicited  to  sanction  this  marriage.    But  Herod  had 
taken  the  man.    John  denounced  it,  and  boldly  told  the  wiflWi. 
prince,  "  It  13  not  lawful  for  you  to  have  her."  •* 

Ucrod  and  Ucrodias  were  enraged  at  this  interdict,  and  JdJIr. 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  would  have  been  killed  at  onoB  t|^ 

Herodias  had  had  her  way.    But  Herod  waspiy- 
j^j^  itic,  and  knew  that  such  violence  would  maka^fl' 

outbreak  among  the  ]X5ople,  the  very  thing  Hr 
dreaded.  "WTien  Ilcnxi  tinallv  slew  John  he  gave  out  as  tlicf» 
son  that  he  feared  lest  the  great  influeuce  which  John  liad  o* 
the  people  should  give  him  the  power  and  inclination  to  niae a 
rebellion,  as  the  people  seeined  ready  to  do  anything  which  Join 
commanded.  This  avc  learn  f  i-om  Josephus.*  This  was  the  etatB 
reason  pnMicly  assigned ;  but  the  real  and  private  reason,  asdtt 
EvanireHcal  historians  irive  it.f  was  the  hatred  which  Herddsnd 
Herodias  felt  because  he  would  not  sanction  their  Avickedneaa. 

Jesus  learned  the  fact  of  John's  imprisonment,  and  that  th« 
Pharii-ees  knew  that  through  his  disciples  (for  he  never  baptueedj 
he  was  baptizing  more  than  John  ;  he  left  his  place  on  the  JordiB 


•  JoBcphna,  Ant,  b.  xviii,  chap.  t.      I      f  Matt  It.  ;  Mark  xvl ;  Lulce  liL 
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and  pn^ceedod    to  Galilee,  being  at  that  time  under  very  great 

&ltiniti:i1  iiifluciicc,  or,asLuko  sajB, "  iii  the  power 

nt  the  Spirit."       (Luke  iv.  14:  compare  Matt,  iv,,   j^  OiJilefc*'""'" 

Mark  i.,    and    Jolm  iv.)     Hie  way  of  iisefuhiess 

Uiuj:  closed  in  one  direction,  he  turned  hiinself  to  otlier  fields. 

IIU  eUortest  way  lay  through  Samaria,  in  which  is  the  city  of 
SUvi-heiti.  Xliis  place  is  famous  on  many  accounts.  It  is  the  nioet 
Wautiful  s\>ot  in  all  Syria,  Modern  travellere,  as  „, 
irtU  as  anclcut  ■writers,  lavish  exti-ava^aut  epithcta 
nptm  it.  ^lohammed  said :  "  The  land  of  Syria  is  beloved  by 
Allah   beyond   a.11  lands,  and  the  part  of  Syria  which  he  lovetb 


;  is  the  district  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  place  wliieh  he  lovetli 
the  district  of  Jerusalem  is  tiie  mountain  of  Nablus." 
TTiis  is  the  inoderu  name  of  Siiechein,  being  a  corruption  dI 
NuapfiltA,  a  name  given  to  the  city  by  the  Emperor  Vcspasijiii 
Oq  this  EpTit  Abraham  pitclied  hie  tent  and  buitt  an  altar,  nii  bis 
fir»t  migration  to  tlie  Land  of  Promise.  (See  Gen.  xii.  6.)  After 
his  wijoiini  in  Slesojwtarnia,  Jacob  selecte(J  this  place  for  a  rosi 
dcnce,  and  there  he  dug  a  well,  which  remains  to  tliis  day.     (Sea 
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Gtcn.  xxxiiL  18.)  The  city  lies  between  the  two  monntaiiiB  ot 
Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  acquired  fresh  importance  from  the  fact 
tliat  from  the  former  were  read  the  curses  and  from  the  latter  the 
blessings,  upon  the  renewed  promulgation  of  tlie  law,  when  the 
people  bowed  their  heads  and  acknowledged  Jehovah  as  their  law- 
ful king.    (Deut.  xxii.  11.) 

The  hatred  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  came  to  pans 

on  tliis  wise.     Shalmanezer  (b.c.  721)  had  carried  Israel  away 

_.  .      .  ^,      into  Assyria,  into  captivity.    This  left  their  cities 

BamaritaiuL         waste,  and  they  remained  m  this  condition  until 

"  the  king  of  Assyria  brought  men  from  Babylon, 
and  from  Cuthah,  and  from  Ava,  and  from  Ilamatli,  and  from 
Sepharvaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of 
the  childi*en  of  Israel ;  and  they  possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in 
the  cities  thereof."  (2  Kings  xvii.  24.)  Tliere  is  some  doubt  as 
to  who  the  king  was  that  put  tliis  new  uujewish  population  in  the 
land.  The  Samaritans .  themselves  attributed  their  colonization 
to  ^  Esarhaddon,  king  of  Assur,"  or  to  ^^  the  great  and  noble 
Asnapper."  (Ezra  iv.  2, 10.)  Perhaps  the  latter  was  a  general 
who  executed  an  order  issued  by  Esarhaddon,  who,  on  his  inva- 
sion of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh  (about  b.o.  677),  saw  what 
a  fine  tract  of  country  was  lying  waste  on  the  f  i-ontiers  of  his  em- 
pire and  determined  to  repopulate  it  These  new  Samaritans 
were  not  descendants  of  Jacob,  but  foreigners  and  idolaters.  Nor 
did  they  all  worship  the  same  gods ;  their  idolatry  was  diversei 
The  land  had  been  left  desolate  until  wild  beasts  had  taken  pos- 
session, and  annoyed  the  new  Samaritans  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  atti'ibuted  it  to  the  vengeance  of  the  god  of  the  land,  and 
sent  an  explanation  of  their  miserable  condition  to  the  king. 
Upon  wliich  he  despatched  a  captive  priest  to  them,  who  taught 
them.  The  mingling  of  tlie  true  and  false  in  their  religion  is  de- 
scribed (in  2  Kings  xvii.  41)  tlius :  "  So  these  nations  feared  Je* 
hovahj  and  served  their  graven  imageSy  both  their  children  and 
their  children's  cliildren." 

It  is  plain  tlien  that  the  new  Samaritans  were  not  of  Jewish  ex- 
traction, and  their  boast  that  Jacob  was  tlieir  f atlier  was  not  true 
Of  some  who  may  have  returned  after  the  captivity  this  might  be 
affirmed,  but  the  commingling  of  the  families  would  in  that  case 
be  loss  of  caste. 

After  Judah  had  returned  from  the  captivity  these  new  Sania 
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ina  deaired.  to  afis^t  in  the  i-ebuilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusa- 
Q.     lixit;  tlxo  Jews  know  tliat  their  convei'sion  to 
e  true  fedth.  was  at  most  but  partial,  and  so  they   jowa^d^E^ar 
eclined.   tlieir  help.    Upon  this  the  Samaritans   tana. 
lurew  off   every  attempt  to  disguise  and  became 
o^en  enemies,    and  harassed  the  Jews  until  silenced  by  Dariue 
Byetaspes    (b.o.   619).     The  animosities  thiis  begun  grew  from 
Tear  to  year,  and  deepened  from  generation  to  generation,  until, 
more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  original  rupture  (b.c.  409). 
'Mana&Beli,  a  man  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  having  contracted  an 
unlawful  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  Persian 
8fttrap  of    Samaria,  was  expelled  therefor  from  Jerusalem  by 
KeheTniali,  upon  which  he  obtained  permission  from  Darius  No- 
thus,  the  king  of  Persia,  to  erect  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim , 
for  the  Samaritans,  who  had  afiForded  him  an  asylum.    Tliis  was 
all  that  Iiad  been  lacking  to  make  the  hatred  between  the  races 
intense.      The  schismatic,  heretical  Samaritans  did  all  in  their 
power  to  harass  the  Jews,  who  repaid  their  ill-treatment  with  in- 
deficrib'able  hate.    Josephus  says  that  the  Samaritans  would  way- 
lay the  Jews  on  their  journey  to  the  Temple,  so  that  many  from 
the  northern  portion  of  the  land  were  compelled  to  make  a  long 
d^our  east  of  the  Jordan  for  fear  of  their  enemies.     It  was  so 
intolerable  at  one  time  as  to  lead  to  an  armed  conflict.*     Jose- 
phos  also  tells  a  horrible  story  of  Samaritans  stealthily  entering 
the   Temple  after  midnight  and  scattering  dead  men's  bones  in 
the   cloisters.f    We  are  told  that  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to 
communicate  to  their  brethren  in  Babylon  the  exact  time  of  the 
rising  of  the  paschal  moon,  by  beacon-fires  begun  on  Mount  Oli- 
vet, and  "flashing  from  hill  to  hill  until  they  were  mirrored  in  the 
Euphrates.''^     The   Samaritans  frequently  deceived  and  disap- 
pointed  those  whose  lamps  were  hanging  on  the  willows  over 
the   "waters  of  Babylon,  by  perplexing  the  watchei-s  on  the  moun- 
tains by  a  rival  flame.§     Josephiis  loses  no  occasion  to  tell  us  of 
Samaritan  meanness  and  outrage,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  disbo- 


*  See  a  fall  aooonnt  of  thia  in  Jose- 
pliam,  AfU.  y  xz.  6,  §  1. 

f  Ant.,  rviii  2,  §  2. 

^  Smith's  Diet,,  in  loco. 

g  Smhli  quotes  Dr.  Trench,  who  aays : 
M^niis  fftflt    is  mentioned  hj  Makrizi 


(see  De  Sacy*s  Ohrest.  Arahe,  ii.  159), 
who  affirms  that  it  was  this  which  put 
the  Jews  on  making  accurate  calcula- 
tions to  determine  the  moment  of  th« 
new  moon^S'appearance  (comp.  Schoett- 
gen'a  nor,Heb,,l  344.)'' 
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licve  any  of  his  statements ;  and  if  we  had  a  SaniaritaB  hiBtorian 
wo  should  undoubtedly  hear  quite  as  much  tliat  was  quite  as  true 
on  the  other  side.  We  know  that  the  Samaritan  was  publicly 
cursed  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews,  that  he  could  not  appear  as 
a  witness  in  a  Jewish  court,  tl\^t  what  he  touched  was  considered 
as  swine's  Hesh,  and  that  no  penitence  or  profession  of  faith  upon 
his  part  would  admit  him  through  any  door  of  proselytiBin,  the 
Jew  striving  thus  to  cut  him  off  from  the  hope  of  eternal  salva- 
tion. '^  Thou  art  a  Samaritan  and  hast  a  devil,"  was  the  ordinary 
Jewish  fonn  for  expressing  utter  contempt  of  any  one.  The  vio- 
lonce  of  this  hatred  was  thus  expressed :  ^'  He  who  receivea  a 
Samaritan  into  his  house,  and  entertains  him,  deser\'e8  to  have  his 
own  childi'cn  driven  into  exile." 

We  must  recollect  that  this  feeling  of  mutual  contempt  and 
hate  had  been  deepening  tlu*ough  centuries, — a  combined  political 
and  religious  feud,  transmitted  and  intensified.  It  is  necesBaiyto 
recall  this  to  be  prepared  for  certain  passages  in  the  liistoiy  and 
teaching  of  Jesus. 

On  his  return  to  Galilee  he  passed  near  Shechcm,  which  die 
Jews  of  his  day  vulgarly  called.Sychar,  Drunkard-town.*    He 

paused  to  rest  on  a  tmct  of  land  which  Jacob 
had  bequeathed  to  his  favorite  son,  Joseph,  and 
where  there  was  a  well  which  Jacob  had  digged.  This  well  is 
still  in  existence,  is  nine  feet  in  diameter  and  one  hundred  and 
five  feet  deep.  It  usually  now  has  five  feet  of  water,  but  when 
Maundrell  f  visited  it  in  the  month  of  March  it  luid  fifteen.  At 
this  well  Jesus  rested.  lie  allowed  his  disciples  to  go,  or  sent 
them,  to  the  town  to  procure  fcxxl.  Wliile  he  sat,  weary,  there 
came,  pcrhaj^s  directly  from  the  city,  a  woman  who  belonged  to 
the  city.  Between  Jesus  and  this  woman  there  occurred  a  con- 
vei*sation  remarkable  in  itself  and  for  its  effects.  His  interlocu- 
tor was  not  now,  as  in  the  case  of  Nicodemus,  a  learned  doctor,  of 
high  moral  character,  but  a  simple  woman,  of  bad  moral  charac- 
ter, unsoi)histicated  by  the  schools,  but  held  in  bonds  of  preju- 
dice and  weakened  by  sinful  indulgence.  Our  curiosity  is  aroused 
to  leai*n  how  this  remarkable  teacher  deals  with  such  a  case  as  this. 

In  the  fii'st  place  he  arrests  her  attention  by  the  polite  request, 
•Pennit  me  to  drink."    The  woman  looked  at  him,  and  his  gen- 


JacoVa  Well 


*  John  iv.  6 ;  but  the  grave  historian 
ooold  not  have  osed  the  name  in  con- 


tempt 
f  Quoted  by  Tfabluck,  in  h»» 
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eral  a]>pcaraTice  conlinncd  tlio  Biispicion,  created  by  liia  intona- 
tions, tliat  lie  wits  a  Jew.    He  liad  toiiclted  her 

human   svmiiathics  in  some  measure.     A  request      '^°  ^°'*"'*° 
,.  '  ,     .       .       ,  , ,  womanattliewell. 

implies  some  siiperionty  in  the  person  addressed. 

She  could  give  him  relief.     He  had  trausgi-essed  tlie  lin^  marked 


oat  by  Jits  people  as  dividing  thein  from  the  Samaritans.  Food 
miirht  Ite  jMinrhased,  Imt  a  Jew  might  not  drmk  fi-oin  the  water- 
j>  .t  of  a  Saiiiai-itan.  The  woman  was  at  once  ^ood-naturcd  and 
fsitlritmh  and  )'erha)>s  felt  Kuncwhat  elated  by  the  request  Slie 
banrcrcd  the  traveller  with  the  question,  "How  is  it  that  you, 
beiriir  a  Jc',  ask  wator  of  me,  a  Samaritan  woman '(" 

TliiR  pivc  Jesus  the  oppcirtnuity  to  dwpen  her  interest  by  a 
profoniKlly  spiritual  remark:  "If  you  had  known  the  bounty  of 
Grxi.  and  who  it  is  that  eays, '  Permit  mo  to  drink,' 
TO!i  would  certainly  have  requested  him  and  he  ton. 

would  have  griven  yon  living  water."     So  intent 
WBS  he  iiix>n  liis  mission  tliat  he  had  forgotten  his  thirst ;  but  eo 
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Bkilf  111  is  ho  diat  he  connects  his  Iiighest  moral  lessons  with  the 
most  transient  circumstances.  Tlie  saying  seems  to  mean  that 
water  is  one  of  the  freest  and  fullest  of  God's  gifts  to  man,  and 
nothing  but  most  extreme  meanness  would  allow  a  man  to  deny 
his  fellow  a  drink  of  water ;  but  God's  bounties  in  the  spiritnal 
world  are  as  full  and  free  as  in  the  physical  world,  and  men  can 
as  i-eadily  obtain  water  of  spiritual  life  as  water  of  material  life ; 
and  Jesus  professed  to  be  able  to  impart  thfe  great  gift  to  the  Boul 
of  tlie  Samaritan  woman.  This  was  the  second  revelation  to  her. 
She  had  met  a  Jew  who  was  no  ordinary  Jew,  but  one  who  had 
the  gift  of  life.  He  probably  used  the  plirase  "living  water" 
in  its  double  sense.  He  was  dealing  with  one  who  was  to  be  led. 
The  woman's  mind  would  seize  the  material  suggestion,  and  thus 
be  led  to  the  spiritual  truth.  Her  reply  shows  that  this  is  what 
she  did.  "Running  water"  was  in  her  mind.  As  Stier  finely 
says,  "  Her  words  are  incomparably  picturesque  in  their  echo  of 
his."  She  says,  still  banteringly,  "  Sir,  thou  hast  no  bucket,  and 
the  well  is  deep :  pray  whence  then  have  you  this  live  water  of 
which  you  speak?  Surely  you  do  not  pretend  to  be  greater  thim 
our  father  Jacob,  who  gave  us  this  well,  and  drank  of  it  himself, 
with  his  children,  and  his  cattle."  Here  spoke  out  her  national 
pride  and  prejudice.  She  claimed  Jacob  as  her  ancestor,  proba- 
bly with  no  right  or  title  to  such  a  descent.  She  thinks  that  any 
man  may  be  content  with  what  Jacob  used,  and  no  Jew  could  be 
gi-eater  than  the  patriarch. 

Jesus  waives  the  comparison,  but  presses  home  the  great  spirit- 
ual truth  he  had  in  hand,  exciting  her  desire  by  a  strange  prom- 
ise.    He  says:    "This  water  satisfies  only  the 
.     ^  range  prom-    |.|^j,^|.  ^f  ^.j^^,  bodv,  and  that  for  only  a  brief 

space :  no  water  from  any  eailhly  spring  or  well 
can  slake  the  thirst  of  the  inner  man :  but  I  can  open  such  a 
fountain  in  the  soul  of  man  that  no  life,  no  immortality,  shall  be 
long  enough  to  exhaust  it."  "  Give  me  this  water,  sir,  that  I 
thii*st  no  more,  nor  come  to  this  well  to  draw,"  is  her  sudden  ex- 
clamation. We  must  enter  into  this  woman's  character  and  his- 
tory to  comprehend  the  strange  mingling  of  naive  simpliicity  with 
gi*oss  carnality.  She  might  have  seen  that  Jesus  had  in  his  wofda 
a  moral  that  covered  her  life.  At  manv  broken  cisterns  of  lust 
she  had  endeavored  to  find  happiness.  She  begins  partly  to  di0» 
cem  that  something  great  and  noble  is  ofiPered  her  by  tihis  Btraih 
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ger,  and  expresses  a  half  willingness  to  accept,  but  mingles  a  little 
•  jocnlaxdty  iwritli  this  expression  that  she  may  not  too  seriously  com 
mit  lierself  •      **  Sir,  give  me  this  water,  tliat  I  never  tliirst  again, 
nor  come  to  this  well  to  draw." 

And   now  Jcsos  thoroughly  rouses  her  by  probing  her  heart, 
and  elioi^iig  that  he  knew  all  her  history,  although  they  had 
never    met    before.    The  delicacy  and  gentleness  with  wliich 
Jesna  tonclied  the  \^ound  in  this  woman's  soul  is  marvellously 
beautif  uL      ^  Go,  call  your  husband,  and  return."    It  flashed  her 
'wliole  bad  life  before  her  eyes  in  an  instant.    "  I  have  no  hus- 
band,'' is  her  half-true,  half -false,  and  very  mournful  reply.    Je- 
sus did  not  upbraid  her  for  her  licentiousness  and  falsehood,  but 
putting  the  very  best  face  on  her  answer,  replied  with  perfect 
politeness,  "  Well  spoken  1    You  have  had  five  husbands.    You 
have  a  lover  now,  but  he  is  not  your  htuiband  :  that  word  is  true." 
She  saw  that  this  was  a  man  who  searched  hcai*ts.    She  knew 
that  by  death  or  divorce,  probably  for  her  own  faults,  she  had 
been  separated  from  the  five  men  to  whom  successively  she  had 
been  married,  and  now  was  openly  or  secretly  licentious.    Her 
sense  of  guilt  was  roused  by  even  this  most  delicate  handling 
of  her  case.     Astounded  by  the  disclosure,  she  acknowledged  to 
Jesus  that  she  believed  him  to  be  a  prophet. 

But  she  did  what  is  usually  done  under  similar  circumstances. 
She  endeavored  to  engage  Jesus  in  a  theological  discussion,  and 
thus,  by  womanly  tact,  divert  the  conversation 
from  an  unpleasant  personal  disquisition.    Instead  ®       ^*  ^ 

*  .  open     a    contro- 

of  ingenuously  acknowledging  her  case  and  seek-  yeray. 
ing  instioiction  and  help  from  this  wise  and  gentle 
teacher,  she  turns  from  the  practically  useful  question  of  how 
to  pray,  to  the  speculative  and  comparatively  useless  wJiere.  It 
Tvas  simply  and  swiftly  done.  "  Sir,  our  fathers  worsliippcd  in 
this  mountain:  you  Jews  insist  upon  Jerusalem  as  the  place 
where  men  ought  to  worship."  Gerizim  was  in  full  view.  Abra- 
ham and  Jacob  had  lived  and  worshipped  here.  Here  had  been 
the  temple  built  by  Manasseh,  and  here  the  altar  remained  after 
John  Hyrcanus  had  desti"oyed  the  schismatieal  temple.  Sur- 
rounded by  these  sacred  associations,  she  covertly  propounds  tlie 
question  to  Jesus  whether  she  is  to  abandon  her  ancestral  faith  or 
reject  his.  It  was  the  old  "  vexed  question  "  which  had  kept  bad 
blood  between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  for  ages.    It  is  the 
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poor  old  question  of  ^^  To  what  denominatioii  do  yea  belong  t^ 
The  discussion  of  this  would  cover  her  retreat 

The  reply  of  Jesus  shows  how  a  wise  and  healthful  mind  pre* 
serves  a  judicious  adjustment  of  the  forces  of  liberality  and  dear 

conviction*  He  at  once  widens  the  horizon  of 
pyo  esoB.  1^^^  ^-ision  and  pours  wliite  light  on  the  objects 
already  in  view.  lie  bears  his  testimony  distinctly  for  tlie  right 
that  lay  on  the  Jewish  side  of  the  question.  The  promises  of 
God  and  the  oracles  of  God  were  with  the  Jews.  The  Samari- 
tans were  in  the  wrong,  and  held  the  truth  in  much  corrupt  ialse- 
h(K)d.  That  is  not  libei*al  religion  which  confounds  or  abandons 
the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  In  this  question,  which 
had  gendered  so  much  bigotry,  lay  a  great  essential  point :  the 
Jews  founded  their  religion  upon  the  whole  word  of  God,  and 
were  therein  right ;  the  Samaritans  on  only  apart  of  GocPsward^ 
such  as  suited  them,  and  were  therein  wrong.  Both  had  come  to 
regard  the  outward  form  as  more  important  than  the  inner  spirit, 
and  therein  both  were  wrong.  It  was,  therefore,  not  a  triviaL 
question,  nor  was  it  of  only  temporary  importance.  But  Jesus 
bi'onght  in  a  new  view,  a  great,  wide,  glorious  \'iew  of  the  re- 
lationship between  God  and  Man,  and  of  tlie  nature  of  the  wor- 
ship which  must  be  rendered  to  God.  He  says  with  great  solem- 
nity, "Woman,  l)clieve  me,  the  hour  is  coming  when  j'c  shall 
worship  the  Father,  but  not  only  in  this  mountain  and  not  only  in 
Jerusalem.  Tlie  hour  approaches,  and  is  now  present,  when  the 
real  woi-shij^pers  shall  adore  the  Father  inwardly  and  sincerely  : 
for  the  Father  seeks  such  to  adore  him."  Between  these  two  sen- 
tences he  encloses  the  statement,  "  Ye  worship  ye  know  not  what: 
we  worehip  what  we  know :  hecause  salvation  is  of  the  Jews." 
The  Samaritans  had  distinctly  set  aside  a  portion  of  God's  word, 
the  prophetical  writings,  because  they  pointed  to  a  Saviour  who 
was  to  spring  from  the  Jews.  The  latter,  of  coui-se,  accepted  them 
theoretically,  and  were  that  far  right ;  but  practically  rejected 
them,  and  in  this  were  as  wrong  as  tlie  Samaritans.  But  the 
Jews  knew  whom  they  worshipped.  Their  religion  was  based 
upon  sometliing  quite  sure,  namely,  God's  promise  of  a  Deliv- 
erer. 

Ilore  is  the  basis  of  the  religion  which  Jesus  promulgated 
God  is  Spirit,  not  a  spirit.  He  is  essential  Spirit.  He  is  thA 
Father.     He  not  only  allows  but  seeks  worship.    The  worship 
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niiBt  be  in.  the   inmoBt  spirit.    Outward  forms  are  nothing  nnleda 
they  be   plieTiomena  produced  by  the  motions  of 
the  nat&m>^vhOTiy  the  expression  of  spirit  through  ^       ^^ 

matter.     Ood  is  i^ithout  material  form.    The  spiiit  that  is  in  man 
18  that  whlcli  is  most  like  God,  and  that  which  touches  God.   The 
worship  Ood  seeks  is  down  below  all  organism  tkit  makes  utter- 
ances and  gestures.    The  worship  offered  him  muct  also  be  per- 
fectly sincere.     It  can  only  escape  totally  all  the  sinialcr  influence 
of  mixed  motiYes  when  offered  directly  from  the  fictJ  to  God. 
Every  discussion  of  ceremonials  and  topographies  lies  outside  all 
true  religion.    The  outward  modes  and  the  visible  plaoex  nre  insig- 
nificant.     RitnaUsm  is  thoroughly  worthless.     The  JAcliest  of 
Holies  is  in  the  soul  of  man.     There  the  man  is  to  find  uv\d  wor- 
ship Ood.     Then  each  continent  and  island  is  a  Holy  Lnwi,  and 
each  sonl  the  Temple  of  Jehovah. 

Snch  -was  the  teaching  of  Jesus.    The  woman  replied,  "  These 
matters  I  do  not  qnite  comprehend,  but  1  know  that  Jehovah's 
Anointed    is  coming,  and  npon   his    arrival  he 
^vill  expound  all  these  things."    Jesus  said, "  I  am   j^jy^^  ^^  ^^^ 
He,  now  si>eaking  to  you."    Here  is  a  direct  and   gjah. 
unequivocal  declaration  of  his  Messiahship.     lie 
had  not  declared  it  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  Samaria ;  not  to  the 
learned  ^Nicodemus,  nor  to  his  own  disciples,  but  to  an  ignorant 
stranger ;   not  to  any  man,  but  to  a  woman ;  not  to  a  pure  and 
cultivated  lady,  but  to  a  prostitute !     It  seems  marvellous,  and,  as 
a  policy,  wholly  inexplicable. 

Hereupon  his  disciples  arrived  with  the  proA^sions  they  had 
gone  to  purchase,  and  were  amazed  to  see  him  talking  familiarly 
^th  a  woman,  yet  did  not  venture  to  question 
him.      In  the  mean  time  the  woman  had  left  her    ,.   .  , 

uiLu.        -m.  ^  disciples. 

crater-pot,   forgetting  her  errand,  and   had  re- 
turned to  the  town  and  roused  her  neigliboi"s,  exciting  them  by 
the   statement  that  out  by  Jacob's  Well  was  sitting  a  man  who 
liad  told  her  all  her  life.    Was  not  this  the  Messiali,  the  Christ? 
Her  earnestness  brought  forth  a  crowd. 

In  the  mean  time  the  disciples  requested  him  to  eat.  But  he 
had  become  so  rapt  by  lofty  thought,  and  so  engaged  in  liis  ear- 
nest effort  to  plant  the  principles  of  his  religion  in  one  soul  that  all 
phjBical  appetite  failed  him.  "  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know 
not  of-      Mj  meat  Ls  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me."     Look 
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ing  up,  he  saw  the  field  in  the  beautiful  valley,  jnst  sown  with 
the  seed  it  would  i-equire  four  months  to  ripen,  and  he  saw  at  the 
sairie  time  the  jxjople  pouring  out,  periiaps  from  their  mid-day 
meal,  at  tlie  invitation  of  a  woman  whom  they  knew  to  have  been 
wicked  but  now  see  to  be  happy.  Jesus  called  their  attention  to 
tliese  two  facts  and  declared  a  great  spiritual  law:  "You  say  that 
now  the  seed  is  in  tlie  ground  men  must  wait  four  months  for  the 
Jiarvest.*  That  is  so  in  the  physical  world.  But  in  the  spiritual 
world  there  is  more  rapid  ripening.  An  hour  ago  I  dropped  a 
seed  of  spiritual  truth  into  the  heart  of  a  base  woman.  See  how 
it  Fpriiigs  to  maturity!  Look  on  the  spiritual  fields.  They 
whiten  already  to  the  harvest,  as  the  crowd  coming  across  the 
valley  from  Sychar  demonstrates.  That  shows  that  the  laborers 
in  spiritual  fields  reap  rewards  as  laborei-s  in  other  fields.  You 
have  a  proverb  which  is  true,  *One  sows  and  another  reaps.'  I 
am  sending  you  forth  to  gather  a  harvest  for  which  you  have  not 
toiled." 

Upon  this  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  arrived.    They  besought 

him  to  remain  with  tliem,  which  he  did  for  the 
space  of  two  days,  many  believing  at  first  from 
what  the  woman  said,  and  many  afterwards  from 
hearing  the  doctrines  of  Jesus  directly  from  his  own  lips. 

The  Samaritans  were  in  expectation  of  a  Messiali,  and  while 
their  ideas  were  not  tliose  of  the  Jews  upon  this  subject,  tliey 

were  much  more  definite  than  the  general  vague 

Snmtaritan  ideas    r\  •      .   y  .    .•  i?ii  •  /r/^. 

f  th  M     •  h        v^nental  expectation  of  the  eommg  or  a  Grreat 

One.  The  Samaritans  rejected  the  prophets  but 
held  to  the  law,  and  seem  to  have  rested  their  expectations  upon 
some  vague  intimation  in  the  books  of  Moses,  such  as  the  predic- 
ti(»n  that  Jehovah  would  raise  up  a  prophet  like  unto  Mc^es-f 
The  fact  of  the  indefiniteness  of  their  grounds  of  belief  left  them 
free  fi-om  the  secular  notions  and  rigid  pride  of  the  Jews.  It 
really  seems  to  have  prepared  them  to  look  for  the  Messiah  in  a 
Moral  Keformer  rather  than  in  a  conquering  hero,  who  sliould 


Arrivals 
the  city. 


from 


*  It  is  proper  to  saj  that  this  may 
allude  to  some  proverbial  expression 
among  the  people,  preserved  only  in  this 
place;  a  proverb  appropriate  to  some 
religious  anniversary  perhaps  connected 
with  sowing,  when  it  would  be  appro- 


priate to  say,  '*  We  must  now  wait  six 
months  for  the  harvest** 

f  Modem  Samaritans  refer  to  saoh 
passages  as  Ghron.  zlix.10 ;  Kumb.  ladr. 
17,  and  Dent,  zviii  ItL 
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beat  all  na-tions  imder  his  feet,  themselves  incladed.  The  iMes- 
tiah  tbe  Je'^B  longed  for  ie  precisely  the  Messiali  the  Samai-itans 
wonld  reject-**  They  hailed  Jeaus  not  aa  the  Savionrof  the  Jews, 
or  of  any  pa.i-tieii1ar  people,  hat  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 


*  Hiliiian,  in-  i^  note,  itlera  to  Ber- 
IhoUt,  r-^^t*  'vii. ,  which  contiuiii  ex- 
tncU  from  fclie  oelebnt«d  Sonuuiton 
!ctt«tm  and  K«ferexices  to  tlie  modem 
writeia  irlio  bA-^e  diaciined  them.  Ge- 
■enina,  in  m  nofca  to  tbe  curimu  Samail- 
tan  poems  xrblcli  he  bma  pabliihed,  uja 
Itet  Um  n«une  of  tlie  eipectad  Btmuud- 


ton  DeliTBier  wu  to  be  Siueh-hnb,  oi 
Hat-hab,  which  he  tranalatea  "  Convert- 
er," one  who  Ib  to  ooaTeit  tbe  people 
to  a  higher  atate  of  religion.  Dr.  Rob- 
{QBOn  tajB  that  eren  to  tbia  day  the 
Samaritan!  are  looking  for  tbe  oominft 
of  tbe  Meudah,  audet  tbe  title  ot 
tl-MuMt/,  the  Qoida 


CHAPTER  IV. 

FBOM  BAMABIA  TO  GiJJLEB. 


Ok  the  third  day  after  his  interview  with  the  Samaritan  womaiii 
Jesns  went  on  his  way  to  Galilee.    The  Galileans  gave  him  a 

hearty  welcome,  because  of  the  miracles  which 

Matt.  IV.  ;  Mark  i»iii  i«  r  « 

i  •  Luke  iv    v  •    ^^'^J  ^^  them  had  seen  him  perform.      Some 
John  iy.  have  supposed  that  the  fact  that  he  had  had  no 

reputation  among  his  own  people  until  he  had 
made  a  sensation  in  the  metropolis,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
treatment  lie  had  formerly  received  in  Galilee  and  that  which 
had  just  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Samaritans,  led  him  to 
quote  the  proverb,  "  A  pi-ophet  hath  no  honor  in  his  own  conn* 
try."  But  John  seems  to  have  meant  that  Jesus  went  into  Gal- 
ilee to  avoid  notoriety,  because  a  pmphet  has  little  ado  made  j 
over  him  by  his  own  people.  lie  had  moved  from  his  place  on  i 
the  Jordan  for  this  very  reason,  and  he  had  refused  to  stay  among 
the  Samaritans,  where  he  was  creating  a  great  sensation.  He 
went  among  his  own  people  feeling  perfectly  certain  that  tlie  I 
divine  power  which  resided  in  his  teaching  would  cause  it  to  grow,  | 
and  he  preferred  to  sow  the  seed  where  there  was  no  storm  of  J 
popular  applause,  or  even  excitement.  It  was  not  the  utterance  j 
of  disappointed  pride,  so  far  as  we  can  discern,  but  a  wise  action  \ 
based  on  a  well-kno^vn  principle.  If  popularity  was  what  he 
sought,  why  did  he  leave  Samaria  ? 

But  many  of  the  Galilieans  had  witnessed  his  works  at  the  feast 
in  Jerusalem,  and  learned  that  he  had  a  metropolitan  fame.  They 
now  received  him  as  a  miracle-worker,  not  as  a  prophet. 

Then  Jesus  began  to  preach.     (Matt.  iv.  17 ;  Mark  i.  14, 15.) 
lie  declared  that  the  time  for  the  fulfilling  of  the  ancient  prophe- 
cies had  aiTived,  that  the  reign  of  the  Messiah, 
preach.  ^^^®  kingdom  of  God,  had  begun,  and  that  it  was 

proper  that  they  should  prepare  to  enjoy  that 
kingdom  by  an  abandonment  of  their  sins.    He  repeated  these 
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layiiigs,  presenting  them  privately  in  his  intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  urging  them  publicly  in  the  Jewish  chapels  of  that  re- 
gion. John  and  Jesus  equally  urged  repentance,  the  former  by 
threatening^  of  >vrath  and  the  latter  by  the  attractive  persuasive- 
ness of  promise.  The  manner  of  Jesus  won  the  admiration  of 
the  people,  and  his  fame  grew.    (Luke  iv.  15.) 

In  his  circuit  of  preaching  he  went  to  Cana,  where  he  had  made 
the  water  ^wine,  reviving  by  his  presence  the  remembrance  of  that 
first  and  very  remarkable  miracle. 

While  in  Cana  he  received  a  visit  from  a  nobleman,  who  was  a 
functionary  in  the  court  of  Herod  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee. 
or  a  hiffb  military  officer.    This  person  was  a  Jew 

-.,  -  .  XX  1  t  Heals  the  noble- 

by  birtli  or  by  conversion.  He  may  have  been  ^^.^  ^^  j^^ 
Chnza,  Herod's  steward  (Luke  viii.  3),  but  of  this  iv.  46-54. 
we  can  have  no  certain  knowledge.  His  resi- 
dence vras  at  Capernaum,  on  the  lake  shore,  twenty-five  miles  dis- 
tant from  Cana.  Learning  that  the  great  teacher  had  returned  to 
Galilee,  he  came  to  Jesus  with  the  request  that  he  would  heal  his 
nek  son,  ^wrbo  was  at  the  point  of  death.  The  very  name  of  Cana 
probably  reminded  him  of  the  wonderful  power  which  Jesus  had 
exerted  in  that  town  before  his  departure  for  Jerusalem.  To  his 
request  Jesus  said :  **  Except  ye  see  signs  and  miracles  ye  will  not 
believe.'' 

Tlie  Avords  seem  merely  to  indicate  a  contrast  between  the  read- 
iness with  which  the  Samaritans  believed  because  of  his  words, 
and   received  him  as  a  prophet,  and  tlie  obstinacy  of  the  Jews  in 
ref nsiiij^    to  believe  without  a  miracle,  and  not  always  yielding 
even    to  such  evidence.     He  may  have  also  alluded^  to  the  fact 
that  this  nobleman  had  been  brought  to  him  not  by  any  necessities 
of  his   spiritual  nature,  but  because  of  the  sickness  of  his  son. 
Jesus  neither  made  parade  of  his  power  to  work  miracles,  nor  un- 
dervalued  their  weight  as  credentials  to  his  character  as  a  great 
rcliirions  reformer.    As  in  other  cases  (Matt.  xv.  27),  he  may  have 
been  testing  the  sincerity  of  the  applicant ;  not  for  any  knowl- 
edire   he   might  gain,  for  no  other  pei-son  ever  read  character  as 
Jesus  did,  but  that  the  nobleman  might  discover  what  was  in  his 
o^vn  heart. 

The  distressed  parent  implores  him :  "  Sir,  do  come  down  be- 
fore my  boy  die."     His  faith  was  sound  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it 

was  narrow.     He  never  had  dreamed  of  any  man  having  power 

11 
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to  raise  the  dead.    lie  even  supposed  tliat  the  presence  oi  the 

Great  Worker  was  necessary.      But  Jesns  said: 
,  ^  "  Go,  your  son  lives."    lie  believed.   Quietly  and 

leisurcly  he  went  his  way.  He  could  easily  have 
reached  home  at  sundown,  for  it  was  just  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon when  Jesus  spoke  those  words.  lie  felt  so  sure  tliat  his 
child  was  safe  that  he  did  not  return  to  his  residence  until  next 
day.  Then  on  the  way  he  met  his  faithful  servants,  who  had 
come  out  to  peck  him  and  to  relieve  liis  solicitude.  His  question 
to  them  shows  that  all  he  had  hoi)ed  of  Jesus  was  to  save  his  child 
from  death  and  couimence  a  convalescence  which  should  be 
gradual.  "AVlicn  did  the  child  begin  to  amend?"  asked  he. 
"  lie  did  not  begin  at  all,"  said  they,  "  but  yesterday  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  afteruoon  he  suddenly  recovered;  the  fever  totally  left 
him."  The  unexpected  completeness  of  this  recovery  and  the  pre- 
cise correspondence  between  the  language  of  Jesus  and  tliat  of 
tlie  servants,  and  the  identity  of  the  hour  of  the  word  of  Jesus 
and  the  recovery  of  the  boy,  added  this  nobleman  and  his  whole 
family  to  the  dis(riplcsliip  of  Jesus.  They  not  only  believed  that 
a  great  miracle  had  been  wrought,  but  tliat  Jesus  was  the  Messiah. 
If  tliis  nobleman  was  Clinza,  Herod's  steward,  his  wife  Joanna 
afterward  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  Jesus.    (T^uke  \'iii.  3.) 

In  a  missionary  circuit  which  Jesus  undertook  he  came  to  the 

town  of  Nazareth,  where  he  had  been  brought  up.   His  fame  as  a 

In  Nazareth       preacher  had  pi-eccdcd  him.     Wlien  the  Sabbath 

Luke  iv.  lG-30.       ^^y  cainc  he  went,  as  his  religious  custom  had 

been,  into  the  synagogue.  The  time  had  come 
when  he  was  to  announce  himself  in  his  own  towm  and  to  his  own 
people.  Many  a  time  had  he  taken  his  place  of  humble  silence 
to  listen  to  the  reading  and  exposition  of  tlie  law  and  the  pro- 
phets.   Now  the  day  of  his  revelation  had  come. 

Tlie  fivna<ro^ue  was  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  later  Juda- 
ism.     The  Hebrew  name,  Bcth-ha-Cenneseth,  meaning  House  of 

the  Congregation,  has  its  equivalent  in  the  Greek 
flynagogu  .    g^^^g^^g^^  wliich  is  uscd  in  the  Septuagint  as  a 

translation  of  two  Hebrew  words,  each  of  which  implies  a  gcUk- 
ering.  A  very  great  antiquity  has  been  claimed  for  tlie  synagogue 
by  Jewish  writei-s,  but  not  on  good  grounds.  There  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  anything  in  earlier  Judaisiti  providing  for  the 
spiritual  edification  of  the  people  in  public  congregations  outside 
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die  Templo    Bervice,  which,  however,  was  suspended  during  the 

eadle»     TUen.  the  devout  Jews  who  were  cut  off  from  the  holy 

city  and  from  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  held  frequent  and,  it  would 

ieem,  regular  meetings  for  religious  instruction.    (Ezek.  viii.  1 ; 

xiv.  1 ;  xx.  1  ;  xxxiiL  31.)    "  The  whole  history  of  Ezra  presupposes 

a  habit  of  solemn,  probably  of  periodic  meetings."  *  (Ezra  viii.  15 ; 

Nell-  viii-  2  ;  ix.  1 ;  Zech.  vii.  5.)    In  his  time  the  synagogue  either 

had  its  origin,  or  such  distinct  revival  and  organization,  that  we 

may  date   the  establishment  of  the  synagogue  service  from  his 

period — about  B.a  500. 

Its  influence  was  prodigious.    It  was  church,  school-house,  lec« 
tare-room,  and  weekly  newspaper.    Begular  periodical  assembling 
for  any  purpose  exerts  a  silent  but  powerful  influ- 
ence.     In  this  case  it  embedded  the  law  in  the 


of  the  Jews,  and  bound  them  together  with  a  band  whose 

strength  vras  made  manifest  in  holding  tJiem,  after  the  Maccabean 

■tmggle,  to  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  and  from  the  degradation 

of  idolatry.     It  lacked  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  the  Temple,  but 

it  was  favorable  to  simple  and  hearty  devotion.    Its  very  freedom 

from  magnificent  ceremonial  gave  scope  to  the  exercise  of  thought 

and  of  speech.     Its  unperceived  but  certain  effect  was  to  destroy 

the  power  and  influence  of  the  hereditary  hierarchy,  and  prepare 

for  the  bringing  in  of  what  Jesus  gave,  fi-eedom  to  teach,  for  any 

one  who  has  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications. 

In    towns  where  the  population  allowed  a  full  organization, 
there  was  a  college  of  "  eldcra  "  (Luke  vii.  3),  whose  president 
was    called   the  Archisynagogus,  Ruler  of  the 
Svnairo^ue.     These  elders  manao:ed  the  secular 
affairs   of   tlie   sjTiagogue,   and   had   tlie   power 
of    pronouncing  excommunication.     There  was  also  an  officer 
called  Shcliach,  or  Legate,  who  represented  the  people,  leading 
tJiCin    in   their  prayers,  etc.     lie  was  required   to  be  an  adult, 
ar.-tive,  the  father  of  a  family,  not  engaged  in  secular  business, 
not  rich,  having  a  good  voice,  and  aptness  to  teach.     There  was 
also  an  officer  named  tlie  Chazzan  (called  "  the  minister"  in  Luke 
iv.  20),  whose  duties  seemed  to  be  those  of  a  sub-deacon  or  sexton. 
lie  took  care  of  the  building  and  prepared  it  for  service,  and  had 
charge  of  the  sacred  furniture.     It  is  believed  that  during  the 

•  806  Sziiitli*8  DkL^  on  **  Synagogae,"  for  fall  account  of  the  institatioiL 
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week  he  acted  as  the  Tillage  schoolmaster.  Moreovor,  there  were 
ten  men,  Batlanim,  meaning  men  of  leisure,  without  whom  no 
synagogue  was  complete.  It  is  difficult  to  say  precisely  what 
duties  specially  devolved  upon  Hiese.  The  most  probable  conjec- 
ture scorns  to  be  that  as  ten  was  the  minimum  number  for  a  con- 
gregation,  witliout  which  number  no  public  service  could  go  for- 
ward, these  men  were  to  be  always  on  hand,  so  tliat  there  should 
be  no  delay,  and  no  single  worshipper  sliould  be  disappointed. 
Perhaps  these  ten  held  the  several  offices  of  Hie  church.  Dght- 
foot  says  that  they  consisted  of  the  Cliazzan,  or  Minister,  whom  ho 
makes  the  same  as  the  Sheliach,  or  Legate,  three  Judges,  tliree 
Famasim  (whom  he  compares  with  the  deacons  of  the  early 
church,  whoso  business  was  to  attend  to  tlio  alms),  the  Tai^mist 
or  Interpreter,  the  Schoolmaster  and  his  Assistant  This  closBifi- 
cation,  however,  seems  purely  conjectural. 

The  service  of  tlie  synagogue  was  much  less  stately  than  that 
of  the  Temple,  but  tliere  was  a  regularly  appointed  series  of  les- 
sons out  of  tlie  law  and  the  prophets,  and  there 

The  aervioe  of  -%  ^^     i       i  •  i.  •    'ji        i  ^ 

thesynaffoffue.        ^'^  ^^  *  ritual  which  was  rigidly  observed. 

The  ritualistic  controvei-sy  raged  at  times  in  the 
Jewish  Cliurch,  and  continued  after  the  days  of  Jesus.  We  learn 
that  one  Eliezer  of  Lydda,  about  tlie  close  of  the  first  century, 
set  forth  that  tlie  Lcgatus  of  the  synagogue  should  discard  the 
fixed  prayera,  doxologies,  and  benedictions,  and  pray  as  his  heart 
prompted  him.  This  suggestion  was  a  sin  greater  than  an  oi"di- 
nary  immorality.  lie  was  never  forgiven,  but  died  in  Cesaix>a  an 
excommunicated  man.  The  Jews  of  that  day,  it  appears,  had  no 
more  sense  or  piety  than  some  baptized  Christians  of  our  own 
times.  The  first  lesson  was  from  the  law  and  tlie  second  from 
the  prophets,  and  then  followed  a  discom-se,  expository  or  hor- 
tatoiy,  somewhat  like  our  modem  sermon.  It  is  called  by  the 
writer  of  the  Acts  (xiii.  15)  the  "word  of  exliortation."  It 
appears  that  whoever  had  a  word  to  say  took  tliat  occasion  to 
utter  it.  And  so  from  synagogue  to  church  the  form  of  jx>pular 
address  has  been  transfen-ed,  and  by  Christianity  been  rendered 
a  power  in  civilization  in  propagating  opinions  and  sentiments. 
When  a  member  of  the  synagogue  wished  to  s^x^,  ho  stood  up 
to  signify  tliat  desire. 

For  tlie  first  time  then,  upon  coming  back  to  his  own  town, 
when  the  Sabbath  arrived,  Jesus  entered  tlie  familiar  place  of 
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iroiship,  and    stood  np  to  read.    The  President  cansod  the  roll 

sf  the  Propliets  to  be  handed  him,  and  he  turned 

perhaps  to  tlie  appointed  lesson  for  the  day,  per-   t^^^*^*^^^ 

haps  to  inrliAt   came  under  liis  eje  as  the  roll 

mifurled.      Xt  i^as  what  in  our  version  is  Isaiah  bd.  1,  2.    He 

read :  *' The  Spirit  of  Jehovah  is  on  me:  hecauae  Jehovah ha% 

anointed  me.      To  hring  good  tidings  to  the  humble  has  he  sent 

me ;  to  hind  up  the  hrokenrheartedy  to  proclaim,  to  the  captives 

freedom^  ctTul  to  the  iounden  perfect  liberty  :  to  proclaim,  the 

year  of  fa'cor  with  JehovahP*    He  sat  down.    All  eyes  must 

hsTe  been  riveted  on  him.    He  opened  his  exposition  with  the 

deliberate  and  solemn  annoimcement  of  himself  as  the  expected 

Messiah,  in  the  words,  "  This  day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your 

ears.''     They  all  knew  that  tlie  passage  stood  in  the  middle  of 

the  tliird  great  division  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  that  which  they 

always  considered  as  predicting  the  person,  the  oflices,  and  the 

triumphs  of  the  Mcssiali.    That  made  the  announcement  all  the 

more   impressive.     In  words  of  hearty  and  moving  eloquence 

Jesus  proceeded  to  expound  Isaiah.     "  Gracious  words,"  says  the 

historian,  **  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth." 

As  he  pressed  his  doctrine  of  uiiivci-sal  charity  upon  them,  a 

Idngdoni  not  restrained  by  Jewish  limits  and  hearing  no  vengeance 

Sirainst  other  peoples,  their  old  traditional  preju- 
,*:         ,  .     %  '^1       mi  n     .L    1    1  •      Jcmis  shocks  their 

dices  began  to  be  excited,  ihey  recollected  Ins  pj-g^^^ij^j 
obscure  origin.  They  said  among  themselves, "  Is 
not  this  tlie  son  of  Joseph  ? "  As  if  they  had  said,  Is  not  this  a 
most  pretcntious^hing  in  so  young  and  unknown  a  man  ?  Jesus 
perceived  their  captiousness  and  said,  "You  will  by  all  means 
•conif  ully  apply  to  me  the  proverb.  Physician^  heal  thyself  de- 
manding me  to  do  in  my  own  country  what  you  have  heard  that 
I  liave  done  in  Capernaum.  I  reply  with  another  proverb,  No 
prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own  country.    In  coming  among  you 


*  This  i^ves  the  words  as  they  stand 
in  the  orig^ina],  in  a  translation  as  near- 
ly Ut'sral  as  practicable.  The  historian 
Luke  raries  the  passage  a  little.  Pro- 
bablj  he  qnoted  from  memory  from  the 
Septiuigint,  and  bo  gives  ^^  recovering  of 
^•ght.  to  the  blind  **  as  a  translation  for 
**  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that 
boondy'*  and  inaertsafter  it,  ^*  to  set 


at  b'berty  them  that  are  bound,"  appar- 
ently taken  from  the  Septuagint  version 
of  "  let  the  oppressed  go  free,"  in  Isa. 
IviiL  6,  as  if  to  complete  the  sense  (See 
note,  .Strong's  Harmony. )  The  phrase , 
**  and  to  the  bound  en  perfect  liberty,"  is 
still  more  strictly  literally  *^  open  open- 
ing," which  may  mean  of  eyes  or  of 
prison-doors.    (See  Alexander,  in  loco,) 
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I  knew  that  I  shotild  encounter  the  ordinary  prejudice  against 
every  great  moral  teacher  which  exists  in  the  minds  of  his  own 
people,  who  have  known  him  in  childhood  and  amid  ordinaiy 
secular  employments.  I  refuse  to  perform  mirades  at  your  dicta- 
tion. I  recall  for  your  instruction  some  passages  in  the  history 
of  the  two  greatest  of  the  earlier  prophets,  showing  that  God's 
grace  has  gone  over  to  strangers  who  had  not  the  advantage  of 
intimacy  with  the  oracles  of  God  such  as  you  possess,  and  that 
God  distributes  his  favors  freely  and  will  not  have  them  extorted. 
In  the  days  of  Elijah,  when  the  heavens  dropped  no  rain  for  the 
space  of  three  years  and  six  months,  when  a  great  famine  was 
throughout  the  land,  the  prophet  was  sent  to  none  of  the  many 
suffering  widows  of  Israel,  but  to  a  Gentile  widow  in  Zarephath, 
a  town  of  the  Phoenicians.  Again,  when  Elisha  was  dischai^ging 
the  functions  of  a  prophet  there  were  many  lepers  in  Israel,  but 
he  cured  none  but  Naaman,  a  foreigner,  a  Syrian  generaL  And 
thus  the  history  of  the  prophets  shows  that  Otod  causes  miracles 
according  to  His  sovereign  will  and  wisdom,  and  bestows  such 
blessings  where  they  will  be  appreciated." 

This  whole  speech  was  construed  by  his  hearers  into  a  reproach 
for  their  unworthiness.      They  had  always  suffered  under  the 

stigma  which  rested  upon  their  town.  It  had 
from  NaxaretiL      P^^^sed  into  an  adage  that  "  No  good  comes  out 

of  Nazareth."  He  might  redeem  them.  But 
now  he  seems  unpatriotically  to  prefer  Gentiles  to  his  own  people. 
They  became  enraged,  and  thus  proved  their  unworthiness  of 
him.  Their  frenzy  grew  to  such  a  pitch  that  they  took  this  elo- 
quent preacher,  who  had  gone  about  the  country  finding  welcome 
in  all  the  synagogues,  and  led  him  to  a  precipitous  place  on  the 
range  of  hills  on  wliich  Nazareth  stands,  intending  to  cast  him 
headlong  do-vvn.*  But  Jesus,  how  we  do  not  know,  passed  throu^ 
the  midst  of  them  and  went  away.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
miracle  here,  no  rendering  of  himself  in^asible,  no  striking  his  per- 


*  **  Most  zeadexs  probably  imagine  a 
town  built  on  tbe  summit  of  a  mountain, 
from  which  summit  the  intended  pre- 
cipitation was  to  take  place.  This  is 
not  the  situation  of  Nazareth.  Yet  its 
position  is  still  in  acooidanoe  with  the 
narxatiye.  It  is  built  '  upon,*  that  is, 
on  the  side  of  'a  mountain,'  but  the 


brow  is  not  beneath  but  over  the  town, 
and  such  a  cliff  as  is  here  impUed  is  to 
be  found,  as  all  modem  traveUezB  do- 
scribe,  in  the  abrupt  face  of  Umeatono 
rock,  about  thirtj  or  fortj  fbet  high, 
orerhanging  the  Maxonite  oomront  at 
the  south-west  ooxner  of  the  town.*' 
Stanley,  Siniti  and  BaieHmey  p.  8S8L 
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ieeators  blind,  nor  any  "slipping  away,"  taking  advantage  of 
ntrrow  streets  or  tortuous  ways.  There  was  something  in  him 
which  seemed  to  overawe  or  overpower  tliem.  lie  "  passed  thron^-h 
the  midst  of  them,"  is  the  historian's  statement.  Perhaps,  as 
Stier  suggests,  there  came  such  an  appearance  of  majesty  upon 
hiin,  that  the  crowd  began  to  dispart  and  give  way  right  and  left, 
as  he  moved  along.  Pf eninger  gi-aphically  says :  "  They  stood 
—stopped — ^inquired — were  ashamed — separated — fled ! " 

Upon  quitting  Nazareth  after  the  bad  treatment  he  had  received 
from  his  townsmen,  Jesus  went  to  Capernaum,  and  thereafter 
made  that  place  his  head-quarters. 

The   name    Capernaum  signifies,  according  to  T,    ^^' 

iome  authorities,  '*  the  Village  of  Nahum,"  accord-   quartera. 
ing  to  others,  **  tlie  Village  of  Consolation."     As 
we  foUoiw  the  history  of  Jesus  we  shall  discover  that  many  of  his 
mighty  works  were  wrought,  and  many  of  his  most  impressive 
words  were  spoken  in  Capernaum.    The  infidelity  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, after  all  the  discourses  and  wonderful  works  which  he  had 
done  among  them,  bi-ought  out  the  saying  of  Jesus,  "  And  thou, 
Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  unto  heaven  shalt  be  cast  down 
to  hell."      (Matt.  xi.  23.)    So  thoroughly  has  this  prediction  been 
fulfilled  that  no  trace  of  the  city  remains,  and  the  very  site  which 
it  occupied  is  now  a  matter  of  conjecture,  there  being  even  no 
ecclesiastical  tradition  of  the  locality.     At  the  present  day  two 
spots  have  claims  which  are  urged,  each  with  such  arguments  of 
probability  as  to  make  tlie  whole  question  the  most  difficult  in 
sacred   topography.     Those  who  desire  to  examine  the  relative 
daims  may  consult  tlie  references  given  in  the  note  below.*     We 
shall  probably  never  be  able  to  know  the  exact  fact.     Jesus  damn- 
ed it  to  oblivion,  and  tliere  it  lies.     TVe  shall  content  oui*selves 
with  the  New  Testament  notices  as  bearing  on  the  work  of  Jesus. 
We  learn  that  it  was  somewhere  on  the  bordei*s  of  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali,  on  the  westeni  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.     (Compare 
Matt.  iv.  13,  with  John  vi.  24.)     It  was  near  or 
in  "  the  land  of  Gennesaret"  (compare  Matt.  xiv.    Capernaum 
34,  with  John  vi.  17,  21,  24),  a  plain  about  three 
miles  long  and  one  mile  wide,  which  we  learn  from  Josephus  was 


See  Bobinaon's  BiU.  RexMrches^  ill. 
;  new  edition,  ill  848  ;  Bonar, 
p.  437-^ ;  Thomaon,  Land  and  Book, 


I  542 ;  Wilson,  Lands  of  the  Bible,  il 
139-149  ;  Biblioth,  Sacra,  April,  1855,  p 
162. 
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one  of  the  nioet  proejiei-uiie  and  crowded  districts  of  Paiestiiie, 
It  was  prubably  on  tlic  great  i-oad  leading  froih  Damaacog  to  the 
fiuuth,  "  by  Uie  ^vay  of  tho  Eca."  (Matt,  iv,  15.)  There  was  great 
wisdom  in  Eelccting  tliis  as  a  place  to  open  a  great  public  miniBtr;. 
It  was  full  of  a  busy  population.     The  exceeding  ritJiQeas  of  the 


wonderful  plain  of  Geimesaret  supported  the  mass  of  inliabi- 
taiits  it  attmctcd.  Josephns  {Ji.  rT.,  iii.  x.  3)  gives  a  glowing  de- 
scription of  this  land,  llo  eaye  that  tho  soil  was  so  fruitful  that 
all  sdi-ts  of  trees  could  j;row  njwn  it ;  that  the  air  was  so  mixed  as 
tr>  nourieli  tlie  wabiiit,  wliicb  rcqnires  the  w>ld,  as  well  as  the  palm- 
ti-cc.  wlticli  dcnifinds  the  heat.  "One  may  call  tliis  place  tlie 
ambition  of  nature,"  because  it  forces  tliose  trees  to  grow  together 
which  are  natural  enemies.  It  afforded,  to  his  fancy,  a  happy 
<-x>ntcntion  of  the  Ecasons,  as  if  eaeh  claimed  the  land  for  its  own, 
lie  gives  a  luBcious  picture  of  the  fruitage,  and  tlie  uatuml  foun- 
tains. He  says  tliat  the  people  thought  tho  foimtain  Caphar^ 
iiaum  to  be  a  vein  of  tho  Nile,  "  beeauso  it  produced  fishes  like 
a  Corbo  bred  in  a  lake  near  Alexandria."  In  modem  timea 
Professor  Stanley,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  gives  quite  u 
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glowing  a  description  of  this  plain.    (See  Sinai  and  Palestine^  p. 
365,  et  seq.) 

Such  was  the  region  in  wliicli  was  located  Jesus's  new  centra 
of  activity.     From  Capernaum,  by  land,  he  could  command  largo 
portions  of  Galilee ;  by  boats  he  could  cross  from 
west  to  east,  from  north  to  south,  from  the  juris-     *""*^^"^  ^^^ 
diction  of  one  prince  to  that  of  another.    He  was  where  the 
fisheries  made  life  on  the  lake  and  the  shore ;  where  pleasure  pa- 
laces brought  the  gay  and  the  rich ;  where  warm  spruigs  attracted 
opulent  invalids;  where  the  great  thoroughfare  from  Babylon  and 
Dtmucus  brought  companies  of  travelling  merchants  into  Pales- 
tise;  where  royalty  attracted  officials  and  dignitaries;  where  gar- 
MODS  established  to  give  dignity  to  sovereignty,  or  to  suppress  the 
neigliboring  turbulent  Galilsean  peasantry,  brought  military  com- 
maodeiB  and  troops  of  common  soldiers ;  where  trade  and  traffic 
on  t  frontier  established  custom-houses,  and  where  a  land  of  exu- 
bovnt  fertility  made  agricultural  products  abundant  and  stiuiu- 
Itted  the  activities  of  the  people.     So  many  foreigners,  for  biisi- 
■M  or  for  pleasure,  had  fixed  their  residence  in  this  vicinity  that 
it  acquired  the  name  of  ^^  Galilee  of  the  GerUlZe^.^^    The  lake  of 
Galilee  was  tlie  Como  of  Syria ;  for  the  Ilerodian  family,  famous 
tot  love  of  magnificent  architecture,  had  made  a  portion  of  its 
shore  splendid  with  the  palaces  wliidh  mingled  with  the  synagogues 
of  all  the  line  of  cities  and  villages  which  overlooked  the  sea. 
Tliere  were  work,  pleasure,  life, -and  energy,  all  around  the  new 
teai.-lier.     Here  ho  found  congregations  and  helpers,  friends  and 
disciples,  and  the  i)eople,  who,  moving  all  about,  with  almost  the 
restlessness  which  characterizes  modern  times,  were  ready  to  pro- 
papite  his  fame  and  attract  other  hearers  to  his  teaching.     He 
went  into  the  very  thick  of  life.     His  seasons  of  long  solitude 
were  over.    His  time  had  amved  to  exert  all  the  moral  force  he 
had  been  accumulating  in  study  and  prayer.     He  went  among 
the  people  who  were  working  and  toiling  with  their  hands,  know- 
ing that  they  were  ordinarily  the  people  whose  brains  were  active. 
lie  had  a  powerful  friend  in  the  nobleman  whose  son  he  had 
healed,  a  man  who  was  probably  of  Herod's  honsehold.     So  there, 
where  sea  and  mount  and  desert  met,  Jesus  broke  upon  Galilee, 
a  light  whose  rays  were  to  reach  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
globe,  and  illuminate  the  pathway  of  thought  and  sentiment  down 
all  the  succeeding  centuries. 
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Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Capernanm,  one  day  as  Jesus  walked 
beside  the  Lake  of  Genncsaret,  perhaps  a  little  south  of  the 

town,  he  came  upon  Simon,  called  Peter,  and  his 

Jesus  preaches    i^iaj  o<  i  ij 

fro      boat.  brotlier  Andrew.     Simon,  as  we  have   already 

learned,  had  met  Jesus  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan.  As  Jesus  walked  out  of  tlie  to\vn  the  people  b^an  to 
gather  about  him  and  accompany  him,  to  hear  other  gracious 
words  irom  his  lips,  and  to  witness  odier  great  works  from  his 
hands.  Tliere  were  two  fishing-boats  at  the  diore.  The  fishermen 
had  gone  to  wash  their  nets.  But  Uie  owner  of  one  of  them  was 
Simon  Peter,  who,  at  the  request  of  Jesus,  pushed  it  from  the 
shore  a  distance  sufficient  to  preserve  the  attractive  preacher  from 
the  pressure  of  the  crowd,  and  yet  not  so  far  as  to  make  it  incon- 
venient for  the  people  to  hear.  And  from  this  floating  pulpit 
Jesus  delivei*ed  a  discom-se  on  the  doctrines  of  the  religion  he 
had  come  to  propagate. 

At  the   conclusion  of   tlie  discourse  he  directed  Bimon  to 
launch  out  to  a  deeper  place  in  the  lake  and  let  down  his  net  for 

fisli,  for  Jesus  would  not  use  any  man's  time  or 

dia    ht  f  fiah'^     ^^^^^  without  regarding  him.     Simon  told  him 

that  all  night  they  had  toiled  and  no  fish  had 
been  caught.  But  there  was  something  so  commanding  and 
inspiring  in  the  words  of  Jesus  that  Simon  immediately  added, 
"  Nevertheless,  at  thy  word,  I  will  let  down  the  net."  So  he  called 
Iiis  brotlier  Andrew,  and  the  net  was  lowered  ;  and  so  groat  was  the 
number  of  the  fish  enclosed  that  the  net  began  to  break :  and  they 
called  for  their  partners,  James  and  John,  the  two  sims  of  Zebe- 
dee,  to  come  and  help  them ;  and  so  great  was  the  haul  that  both 
ships  came  near  sinking  with  the  weight. 

When  Simon  (Peter)  saw  this  wonder  he  fell  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus  with  mingled  adoration  and  supplication.     The  rapidity  of 

discernment  and  depth  of  feeling  which  we  shall 
e  e  e     on   g^^^  ^  ^^  characteristic  of  this  energetic  man 

Simon.  __-  ° 

come  out  in  this  passage.  There  was  some  power 
in  this  new  teacher  which  was  not  human :  Peter  believed  it  to 
be  divine.  He  was  a  rough,  profane  man,  but  he  had  that  sense 
of  contrast  between  purity  and  sinfulness  which  is  not  the  mark 
of  a  degraded  mind,  but  rather  of  a  spirit  that  has  not  lost  its 
moral  sensitiveness.  "  My  Lord,  be  pleased  to  leave  my  ship,  for 
I  am  not  saintly  enough  to  endure  thine  august  presence  of  holy 
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»awer  I  ^       Tliat  seemed  to  be  the  tenor  of  his  address.    "  Be  not 
fcfraid.,^  Bald  Jeans ;  "  for  from  this  time  thou  shalt  catch  men." 
A.  caU   to  discipleship  had  been  abeady  made,  after  wliich  Peter 
\xad  gone   home  to  his  work.    Now,  Jesus  gives  him  a  deepei 
intimatioxi  of  his  intention  to  attach  him  strongly  to  liis  service^ 
and  gives  an  increase  to  his  faith  by  the  great  wonder  he  beheld, 
and  exhilarates  him  by  a  figure  taken  from  his  own  pursuits.     If 
to  bring  so  great  a  haul  of  fish  to  land  be  joy,  what  rapture  must 
it  not  he  to  **  catch  men  !  "    Hereafter  emperors  and  kings  and 
queens  and   philosophers  and  scholars  and  poets  and  merchant- 
prinoes  shall  be  in  the  net  which  these  simple  Galilaean  fishermen 
were  to  let  down  into  the  deep  waters  of  the  lake  of  human  life. 
So  they  brought  their  fish  to  land,  drew  up  their  boats  upon 
the  shore,  and  abandoned  boats  and  nets  that  they  might  follow 
this  wonderful  Being.    Going  along  the  shore 
they  found  their  partners,  James  and  John,  the   -  ^  *  j     ®™^®^ 
sons  of  Zebedce,  who,  while  this  profound  con- 
Tersation  was  going  on  between  Jesus  and  Simon  and  Andrew, 
had  betaken  themselves  to  repairing  their  own  nets.    It  would 
seem   that  when  called  by  Simon  and  Andrew  to  render  help, 
they  had  put  their  own  net  under  the  overburdened  net  of  their 
partners,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fish  and  the  increase  of  the 
rent,  and  that  thus  their  own  net  had  become  damaged.     The  invi- 
tation he  had  given  Simon  and  Andrew,  Jesus  extended  to  Jamea 
and  John,  and  they  left  the  implements  of  their  business  with  their 
father  and  the  servants,  and  obeyed  the  call  to  a  higher  work. 


CHAPTER  V. 


DEMONIACS. 


On  the  Sabbatli  following  liis  rctnm  to  Capeniaum  Jcsns  went 
with  his  disciples  to  the  service  of  the  synagogue,  and,  according 

to  his  custom,  expounded  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
3^tt.  vii.;  Mark   ^j^q^q  seems  to  have  been  great  simplicity  in  his 

* '  '  mode  of  treating  all  subjects,  but  it  is  remarked 

on  this  occasion  tliat  there  was  an  element  in  his  metliod  which 
not  only  interested  but  astonished  his  audience.  He  spoke  on  the 
most  profound  and  important  subjects,  not  as  one  discussing  them, 
showing  what  can  be  said  on  both  sides,  nor  as  one  stri\'ing  merely 
to  stimulate  the  intellects  of  his  hearers,  nor  as  a  learned  man, 
rejwrting  the  results  of  the  researches  of  the  best  minds,  but  de- 
cisi\'ely,  with  authority,  as  declaring  trutlis  which  were  not  to  be 
questioned,  with  an  authority  from  which  there  was  no  appeal, 
and  with  a  spirit  full  of  power.  The  contrast  which  tliis  afforded 
with  the  pedantrj',  the  pretence,  the  sophistry,  and  the  quibbling 
of  the  scribes,  made  Jesus  notable. 

On  this  particular  Sabbath  there  came  into  the  synagogue  a 
pei-son  described  by  Mark  (i.  23)  as  "  a  man  "wiili  an  unclean 

spirit,"  by  Luke  (iv.  33)  as  "a  man  whicli  had  a 
e  man  wi      gpjj.j|.  ^^£  ^^^  unclean  devil."     Combiniiui:  tlie  uar- 

an  unclean  spirit.      ^  ,  .         .  ,  , 

ratives  of  these  two  historians,  we  have  tlie  fol- 
lowing account :  The  man  cried  out,  "Ah!  what  to  us  and  to  thee, 
Jesus  the  Nazarene  ?  Hast  thou  come  to  destroy  us  ?  I  know  thee 
who  thou  art,  the  Holy  of  God."  Jesus  spoke  sharj)!}''  to  him  and 
said :  "Be  silent  and  leave  him."  Then  the  "devil,"  or  "miclean 
spirit,"  threw  him  down,  tore  him,  howled,  and  left  Iiim.  And 
the  people  were  astonished,  and  questioned  among  tliemselves  and 
said,  "  What  thing  is  this  1  what  new  doctrine  is  tliis  ?  for  with 
authority  and  power  he  commands  even  the  unclean  spirits,  and 
they  obey  liim."    Tliis  occurrence  greatly  and  rapidly  increased 
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tlio  fame  of  JesiiB  tlirongh  all  Galilee,  for  then,  as  now,  a  crazy 
man  was  an  object  of  general  notice. 

It  brings  ns  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the  perplexing  qnes 
tion  of  what  is  ordinarily  called  demoniacal  possession.  * 

In  examining  this  subject  we  have  the  disadvantage  of  not  hav 
ing  in  our  own  times  anything  that  quite  corresponds  with  this 
remarkable  class  of  phenomena,  or  which  is  i*ecognized  as  falling 
into  this  category  of  maladies.    We  are  remitted  to  the  ancient 
writers,  and  must  learn  what  we  can  gather  from  the  notices  in 
the  classical  authors  and  New-Testament  historians.    So  far  as 
the  latter  are  concerned,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  word  used  by 
them  in  reference  to  all  these  cases  is  one  which  does  not  mean 
the  Devil,  Satan,  but  demons.    The  classical  writers,  except  when 
they  indicate  by  a  special  epithet  the  contrary,  used  the  word 
as  describing  good-natured,  or  at  least  not  malevolent  beings ;  but 
the  ^New-Testament  writers,  on,  the  supposition  that  they  meant 
beings  distinct  from  the  afflicted  individuals,  invariably  repre- 
sent them  as  sinister  or  positively  malevolent.    The 
classical  writers  sometimes  loosely  employed  the     ^^^^^^ 
word  to  mean  any  spiritual  existences  out  of  man, 
from  the  spirits  of  the  departed  up  to  the  Supreme  Being,  tlie 
Father  of  the  gods ;  but  when  they  pretended  to  be  precise  they 
described  them  as  intermediate  beings  between  man  and  the  gods. 
Plato  says:  ^^JKverj/ demon  is  a  middle  being  between  God  and  mor- 
tal.'* He  further  says,  that "  Demons  are  reporters  and  earriei-s  from 
men  to  the  gods,  and  again  from  the      ►ds  to  men,  of  the  suppli- 
cations and  prayers  of  the  one  and  of   -c  injimctions  and  rewards 
of  devotion  from  the  other."  *     There  were  two  kinds  of  demons. 
Tlie  souls  of  good  men  after  their  departure  were  called  heroes, 
and  raised  to  tlie  dignity  of  demons ;  f  and  there  were  also  sup- 
T>o«ed  to  be  demons  who  had  never  inhabited  a  mortal  body.:]: 
l^liiIo§  says  tliat  the  ancients  held  souls,  demons,  and  angels  as  the 
same.     Tlie  demons  who  had  once  been  in  human  bodies  became 
objects  of  worship  among  tlie  heathen,  and  Jehovah  is  so  often 
called  *'  the  living  God"  to  distinguish  Him  from  these.l 


^  Ftato,  Sympat,,  pp.  202, 203. 

f  Flatarch,    De  Defect,    Orao,^  and 

X  Plato,  TbvL^  And  Apnleiiis,  De  Deo 


§  PhUo,  De  Oigantibus. 
I  Dent,  xxri  14 ;  Pb.  oyI  28 ;  Isaiah 
viii.  19;  Deut.  r.  26, 
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The      Jewish 
opinions. 


The  New-Testii- 
ment  Amters. 


Joscphus*  incidentally  gives  ns  his  opinion,  and  we  sa]  pose 
tlic  opinion  commonly  entertained  by  his  conntryme.:,  of  demons, 

who,  he  says,  '^  are  tlie  spirits  of  wicked  men  that 
enter  into  the  bodies  of  the  living  and  kill  them 
if  they  do  not  obtain  help.'* 
The  Xew-Tcstament  historians  seem  to  give  the  impression  that 
they  believed  in  the  existence  of  separate  spirits,  for  they  call 

tliem  irvevfiarajjf  who  were  intelligent,^:  power- 
ful,§  e^nl,!!  and  imclean.^  Whether  they  held  the 
opinion  of  Josephus,  that  they  were  the  spirits  of 
wicked  men  who  after  death  entered  the  bodies  of  the  living  to 
torment  them,  or  used  the  word  in  tlie  sense  of  the  classical 
aiithoi-s,  is  a  question  we  must  examine  in  the  light  of  all  that  is 
Siiid  by  these  Iiistorians  in  their  narratives  of  cases  of  apparent 
demoniacal  possession.  In  regard  to  those  possessions  there  are 
two  tlieories,  which  may  be  stated  with  their  reasons  in  advance, 
and  we  sliall  see  how  far  each  accounts  for  the  phenomena  re- 
corded in  the  biographies  of  Jesus  which  we  possess.  We  are  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  opinion  held  by  Jesus  and  the  New-Testa- 
ment Iiistorians. 

It  is  held  by  some  that  Jesus  and  the  writers  severally  called 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  believed  that  demoniacs  were 

persons  into  whom  evil  spirits  had  entered,  who- 

e     eory.      ^^,^^  those  spirits  \vere,  but  generally  supposed  to 

be  devils,  Satan's  angels,  who  held  or  possessed  the  demoniac, 

using  his  body  fcr  their  evil  purposes.     The  reasons  assigned  for 

this  opinion  are  these : 

1.  The  demoniacs  beseech  Jesus  not  to  torment  them ;  they  ask 
and  answer  questions  in  a  rational  manner ;  they  are  said  to  leave 
men  and  enter  swine,  etc. 

2.  Physical  diseases  are  mentioned  of  those  possessed  with  dev- 
ils, where  no  mental  ailment  is  suggested,  as  in  Matt.  ix.  32,  where 
it  is  said  that  "  they  brought  to  him  a  dumb  man  possessed  with  a 
devil ; "  and  as  in  Matt.  xii.  22,  "  one  possessed  with  a  devil,  blind 
and  dumb." 

3.  In  the  case  of  the  youth  described  in  Luke  ix.  39,  the  symp- 


•  Wars  of  Vie  Jeies,  viL  C,  §  8. 
f  Compare  Matt  yiiL  IG ;  x.  1 ;  Mark 
ix.  20;  Luke  x.  20. 
tMarki.  24;  Luke  iv.  84 


§  Matt  TiiL  28-82 ;  Maikiz.26L 
I  Matt  xiL  45. 
^Mattx.  L 
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toms  are  those  of  epilepsy;  but  the  father  assigns  them  to  the  in« 
ftueBce  of  &  demon,  and  Jesus  and  his  disciples  say  notliing  tc 
conti*aidict  this  theory. 

4.  Tlie  demoniacs  professed  that  they  were  possessed  of  de- 
mons, as  in  Mark  v.  9,  and  the  same  was  asserted  by  their  nearest 
relatives,  as  in  Matt  xv.  22,  and  Mark  ix.  17. 

5.  Tlie  vrriters  of  the  New-Testament  histories  observe  a  dis- 
tinction between  tliose  who  were  diseased  and  those  wlio  were 
poBsesaed.    In  Mark  i.  32  it  is  recorded  :  "  They  brought  unto  him 
all  that  vrere  diseased,  and  them  that  were  possessed  of  devils." 
The  same  distinction  is  in  the  passage  in  Luke  vi.  17, 18.     It  is 
said  that  Jesus  himself  maintains  the  distinction  in  a  very  marked 
manner  in  his  commission  to  his  disciples,  recorded  in  Matt.  x.  8 : 
**  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  the  lepere,  raise  the  dead,  cast  out  devils." 

6.  The  demoniacs  knew  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God  and  the 
Christ,  as  we  learn  from  Matt.  viii.  29,  Mark  i.  24,  and  Luke 
iv.  41 ;  and  Jesus  forbade  them  fi*om  proclaiming  him  as  the 
Messiah. 

7.  There  are  at  least  five  cases  in  which  Jesus  seems  to  address 
demons  as  existences  separate  from  the  persons  afflicted.  These 
are  recorded  severally  in  Mark  i.  25  ;  v.  18  ;  Luke  iv.  35  ;  Matt, 
viii.  32,  and  Mark  ix.  25.  In  the  fii-st  case  Jesus  bids  the  demons 
be  silent,  and  in  the  last  to  enter  no  more  into  the  person  who 
had  been  possessed. 

8.  Jesus  connects  Satan  with  the  demons ;  as  when  the  seventy 
returned  from  their  mission  and  reported  that  even  the  demons 
were  subject  to  them  through  the  name  of  Jesu?,  he  replied  (Luke 
X.  IS)  :  "I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall  from  heaven."  It  is 
also  observed  that  in  Matt.  xii.  25,  Jesus  replies  to  the  suii:gcstion 
of  his  enemies  that  he  was  casting  out  devils  by  Beelzebub,  the 
prince  of  the  devils,  with  the  argument  that  Satan  cannot  be  di- 
vided against  Satan,  else  his  kingdom  would  not  stand.  It  may 
be  added,  that  the  woman  who  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity  is  repre- 
sented by  Jesus  to  have  been  bound  by  Satan.  (Luke  xiii.  11,  10.) 

9.  In  Matt  xii.  (43  et  seq.)  Jesus  speaks  of  an  unclean  spirit 
going  out  of  a  man,  and  the  man  afterwards  taking  seven  other 
spirits  ;  and  in  Matt.  xvii.  21,  he  says :  "  This  kind  goeth  not  out 
but  by  prayer  and  fasting ; "  which  seem  like  facts  in  their  nat- 
ural history. 

10.  Finally,  it  is  contended  that  it  detracts  from  the  dignity  of 
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the  miracles  of  Jesus  to  sappose  that  he  only  healed  diseases,  the 
casting  out  of  devils  being  supposed  a  greater  display  of  divine 
power. 

The  opposing  theory  is  that  in  reality  there  never  was  sudi  a 
fact  as  a  demon  or  evil  spirit,  whether  formerly  in  human  flesh 

,_  or  alwavs  a  separate  existence,  taldns:  possession 

The    opposing      ^  "  ,  ,       .  ,  i  ^  . 

theory.  ^^  ^  ^^^  *^^  having  such  control  over  mm  as  to 

be  able  to  torment  and  destroy  him ;  that  all  the 
recorded  cases  are  of  persons  miserably  diseased  in  mind  or  body, 
or  both,  and  that  because  the  phenomena  were  inexplicable  the 
popular  mind  assigned  them  to  tlic  influence  of  demons ;  and  that 
Jesus,  in  order  to  be  understood  by  his  contem\)oraries,  adopted  the 
usual  foi-ms  of  expression  as  most  readily  indicating  this  special 
class  of  diseases.  It  is  further  contended  that  whereas  all  parties 
agree  that,  so  far  as  appears  in  the  records,  whatever  the  possessed 
did  caimot  be  distinguished  from  the  acts  of  the  demon,  the  in- 
quiry is  reduced  to  the  simple  question.  Can  these  phenomena  be 
accounted  for  withoiit  recourse  to  the  supernatural  \  No  devout 
scholar  hesitates  to  accept  the  theory  of  the  supernatural  when 
neccssarj*;  but  equally  does  lie  never  resoit  to  it  to  explain  what 
is  i*eadily  explicable  by  well-kno^vn  physical  or  psychological 
laws ;  and  all  tlie  plienomcna  cori'e3iK)nd  with  what  we  know  of 
hjTpochondria,  epilepsy,  and  insanity;  that  the  New-Testament 
historians  give  as  plain  intimations  as  wd  could  demand  that  they 
were  employing  ix)pular  phraseology,  and  not  in  these  cases  giv- 
ing utterance  to  doctrines  or  asserting  facts ;  and  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  agency  of  departed  spirits  upon  tlie  bodies  of  men 
is  contrary  to  other  doctrines  ex])ressly  taught  by  Jesus. 

Those  who  liold  this  theory,  in  reply  to  the  arguments  cited 
above  by  the  advocates  of  real  demoniac  ix>sftession,  say  : 

1.  These  insane  i>ooi)le  heUeved  themselves  possessed.  Tliey 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  community  holding  that  doctrine,  and 
in  their  ravin^j  made  utterances  consistent  with  their  crazv  view 
of  their  own  cases,  ^  thing  we  frequently  meet  in  our  mmleru 
asylums  for  the  insane.  Locke's  description  of  madmen  {EMttay 
on  iruman  Understanding^  chap.  ii.  11, 13)  is,  that  "they  rcas(»n 
right  on  false  principles,  and  taking  their  fancies  for  realities, 
make  right  deductions  from  tliem." 

2.  The  demoniacs  at  Gadai-a  (Mark  and  Luke  speak  of  only 
one)  had  the  fantasy  that  they  were  possessed  by  innumerable 
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devils,  and    so  'when  Jesns  asked   the  name^  it  was  given   as 

"Legion/*    and  the  possessed  men,  believing  themselves  speaking 

for  the  demons,  begged  that  they  should  not  be  driven  out  of 

the  country,  but  allowed  to  enter  into  the  swine,  and  that  when 

Jesns  fLong  the  disease  from  the  man  or  men  to  the  hogs,  it  was  as 

great  a  miracle  as  any  casting  out  of  demons  would  have  been.f 

Actual  demons  would  not  liave  chosen  to  go  into  the  swine.    And 

it  is  spetsially  remarked  that  Luke,  who  was  a  physician,  speaks 

of  this  demoniac,  upon  his  recovery,  as  being  in  his  right  rnirtd. 

In  the  case  of  the  blind  and  dumb,  or  simply  dumb,  the  disease 

in  the  organs  was  popnlarly  ascribed  to  demons.     In  Matt.  ix.  32 

the  historian  specifically  mentions  that  the  many  not  the  demon, 

wss  dnmb. 

3-  The  fact  that  the  father  of  the  epileptic  youth  (in  Luke  ix. 
89)  assigned  his  trouble  to  a  demon,  shows  only  tliat  it  was  his 
opinion,  in  which  he  participated  in  k  popular  superstition. 

4.  If  this  argument  is  good  here,  it  is  valid  as  establisliing  witch- 
eraft,  as  many  have  professed  to  be  bewitched,  and  some  have  con- 
fessed that  tliey  practised  this  black  art.  But  who  now  believes  them  ? 

5.  It  is  doubted  whether  the  New-Testament  historians  made  a 
distinction  between  the  sick  and  the  demoniacs,  and  it  is  held  that 
they  spoke  of  demoniacs  as  only  one  kind  of  sick  pei-sons.  In 
Matt.  iv.  24  are  three  kinds  of  ailments  mentioned,  those  possessed 
of  demons,  those  who  were  lunatic,  ami  those  who  were  palsied, 
all  coming  under  the  general  deser!|)ti()n  "divers  diseases."  Oc- 
easionallv  demoniacs  are  omitted  in  the  Ejeneral  recital  of  miracu- 

.  lous  cures,  as  in  the  notable  I'eply  of  Jesus  to  J(;hn,  in  Matt.  xi.  5, 
in  which  an  account  is  given  of  mimculous  evidences  attending 
the  ministrv  of  Jesus.     If  these  demoniacs  were  not  merelv  a 

If      class  of  sick  i)eople,  would  not  Jesus  have  brought  forward  their 

I       enre  with  great  emphasis  ? 

I  6.  It  is  alleged  that  it  does  not  appear  that  all  the  demons  knew 

•  Jesns.  That  some  of  these  insane  i>e(jple  did  recognize  Jesus  and 
call  him  by  high  and  holy  names  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  when 
we  recollect  how  his  person  was  coming  to  be  known,  and  what 
great  things  were  notoriously  done  by  him  every  day. 


^  It  reaUy  is  quite  noticeable  that  in 
the  original,  in  Mark  v.  9,  it  is  said,  nui 
tr^aofra  awrot-^  lie  aaked  the  man^  not  avru, 

tkedeman, 

12 


f  It  is  paralleled  bj  the  transference 
of  the  leprosy  from  Naaman  to  Gehazi, 
in  3  Kings  v.  27. 
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« 

7.  The  supposed  addresses  of  Jesns  to  the  deraoiui  may  be  eanlj 
nnderstood  to  be,  first,  an  accommodation  to  the  fimcy  of  fhe  de- 
ranged persons,  and,  secondly,  to  tlie  understanding  of  spectatoiK 
His  bidding  the  demon  depart,  and  no  more  enter  the  nu&n,  is  of  a 
piece  with  hi*>  bidding  the  fever  leave  a  patient,  which  he  did  in 
the  case  of  Peters  mother-in-law. 

8.  In  regard  to  the  mention  of  Satan  by  Jeans,  in  connection 
with  demons,  it  is  urged  that  the  saying,  "  I  beheld  Satanas  li^t- 
ning  fall  fnnu  the  heavens"  (Luke  x.  IS),  cannot  be  taken  liter- 
ally except  as  referring  to  his  original  expulsion  from  heaven.  Li 
that  case  it  would  be  wholly  irrelevant  Tlie  choice  is  then  left 
among  the  various  figurative  interpretations.  Satan  is  a  name 
given  to  an^-thing  inimical  to  wliat  is  good.  Jesus  meant,  it 
is  said,  that  he  had  foreseen  the  glorious  triumphs  of  his  disci- 
])les  over  the  most  formidable  obstacles.  And  as  to  liis  argoment 
with  his  enemies,  he  simply  took  thtm  upon  their  own  grounds, 
and,  not  affirming  those  grounds  solid,  showed  that,  even  presum- 
ing them  so,  there  was  no  place  for  tlieir  objection  to  him :  so  that 
nothing  can  be  inferred  from  that. 

0.  In  the  case  of  the  man  who  took  to  himself  seven  other 
P])irit!?,  it  is  a  mere  illustration,  taken  as  public  speakers  frequently 
do  take  such,  from  the  popular  beliefs,  as  one  might  illustrates 
pniK-iplc  by  reference  to  a  well-known  fairy  story,  without  in- 
dorsing it. 

10.  That  no  detraction  is  made  from  the  dignity  of  Jesus;  for 
those  who  liold  this  view,  quite  equally  with  their  opponents,  b^ 
licvc  in  the  divine  power  of  Jesus,  and  that  it  was  quite  as  great  a  . 
miracle  to  restore  an  insane  man  instantaneously  to  reason,  and 
rectify  tlie  shocks  his  mind  had  received,  as  it  would  have  been 
to  east  out  from  the  bcxly  of  a  man  the  wicked  spirit  of  some 
dead  man  who  had  come  to  torment  and  destroy  him. 

Perhaps  the  strongest  thing  that  can  be  said  on  the  other  side 
is  this  :  That  while  a  perfectly  truthful  jx^rson  may  accommodate 

himself  to  popular  fancies  and  phrases  under  cir- 

Strong  atipument  ^  i  »  i      i  i.  J        \,    ^£  i 

for  first  theory        cumstauccs  wlucli  do  not  contirm  hurtful  error, 

nor  misrcpresent  his  own  beliefs, — as  a  scientific 
man  of  to-day  may  speak  of  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  snn, 
and  call  deranged  men  hifmticjt,  although  he  does  not  believe  that 
the  sun  moves  round  the  earth  nor  that  mental  ailments  are  caused 
by  the  moon, — ^jet  no  truthful  man  would  always  speak  as  if  ha 
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'ed  a  tlieory  xrliich  he  really  believed  to  be  false,  and  knew  to 
jnrions,  'wliicli  is  the  ease  with  tliis  theory  of  demoniacal  pos- 
»n.     If   untrue,  it  was  a  very  hurtful  superstition,  and  a  great 
i^xxl  tcaelier  nvould  not  have  countenanced  it. 
hink  thnt  a  critical  examination  of  all  that  is  said  in  the  Xe^v 
iment  on  this  subject  will  probably  lead  most  candid  npadci-s 
le    conclnsion   that  a  distinction  is  made  be- 
Q   tlioec   wlio   siiifered  mei'ely  from  physical    (jheory. 
eiits   and  those  who  are  represented  as  demo- 
5-      111    the    latter  case  the  patients  seem  to  have  psychical  ail- 
ts  >vlrteh    came  fi-ora  physical  disorders.     They  are  troubled 
.  frcnt^c  of   double  conscions;iess,  and  distracted  by  what  seems 
•iihle  ^vill-      If  paralytics  or  those  who  suffer  neuralgias  have 
r  pains  from  physical  causes,  and  lunatics  theii's  from  mental 
»nlers,  it   is  mei'ely  in  accordance  with  analogy  that  we  sui>- 
5  there  are  those  whose  miseries  arise  from  psychical  derango- 
its*,  6i>iil-disorders.     If  the  atmosphere  act  on  the  body,  and 
mind  on  another,  why  should  not  one  spirit  on  another  spirit  i 
i  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  demoniacs.* 
Ve   retnnv  now  to  the  demoniac  in  the  synagogue  of  Caper- 
mi.      II  is  symptoms  are  such  as  we  now  see  in  pereons  who  are 
jwn  tc>  be  insane.    His  insanity  was  by  his  conn- 
men  traced  to  the  agency  of  a  demon.     As  the 
ane  arc  often  strangely  moved  by  the  i)re8ence, 

voice,  and  the  words  of  certain  pei-soi^s,  so  was  this  man 
ved  by  the  intonations  and  language  of  Jesus.  Believing  him- 
r  |H»sses>ed  of  many  devils,  he  suddenly  lost  his  self-control  and 
"C  vent  to  such  a  shnek  of  ra^ije  and  fear  as  such  beinirs  would 
supposed  to  utter  under  the  circumstances,  crying  out  at  fii*st 
rticiilately,  and  then  making  an  appeal  to  Jesus,  and  then  call- 
•  liini  "  the  Iloly  One  of  God."  On  the  theory  of  demons,  they 
<Krnized  the  holiness  of  Jesus  and  liis  |X)werful  influence,  and 
15  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  gave  their  testimony  to  him.  He  de- 
led  it,  but  Baid  :  "Hold  thy  peace  and  come  out  of  him."    We 

in  otir  lunatic  asylums  men  who  are  terribly  afllicted  with 
ral  insanity,  as  we  call  it,  showing  all  these -eymptoms.     In  the 


Demoniac  cured 
in  the  synago^e. 


If  the  reader  wish  to  investigate  this 
ject  further,  he  is  referred  to  Trench 
Mlrad-eJt^  the  chapter  on  "  The  De- 
liacff  in  the  Country  of  the  Gada- 


renes ;  "  to  Farmer's  Essay  on  Vie  De- 
mon-tuvi  of  the  New  I'estnment ;  and 
Kitto's  Ci/clopcBdiay  Art  *' Demoniacs. ** 
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ilaj-B  of  Jesns  tlicy  would  have  been  said  to  be  poBBCSsed  with  WB 
iinclpAii  qiiiit,  or  demon.  In  nil  a^s,  until  the  tondcr  and  wim 
teacliiiigs  nf  Jcsiib  hepan  to  prevail  in  the  world,  smdi  people  wera 
oIijectB  of  drcjul,  and  were  cut  off  from  tlie  kind  offices  of  eoci- 
et}',  JcBus  treated  tlie  cnec  difFerently.  He  pitied.  In  liia  own 
name  and  by  his  on'n  authority  lie  pronounced  a  command,  wliidi 
was  followed  by  a  shriek,  and  tlic  inaniao  passed  through  a  con- 
vnleion  into  lioaltli  and  peace.  The  assembled  people  were  aeton- 
islied  and  delighted.  Th^  eynagt^te  broke  up,  and  men  went 
Rway  wondering  and  praising. 


L'c 


•    I 


CHAPTEE  VI. 


THE  FIB8T  TOUR  OF  GALILEE. 


Dfosr  letriiig  tho  synagogue  Jesus  went  to  the  house  of  Sinior 
Peter,  who  was  a  married  man.*    His  wife^s  mother  lay  ill  of  a 
fever.   Hie  iiiamliea  about  Capernaum  bi*ed  ma- 
luioM  diseases,  which  specially  manifested  tlieni-     Capernaum.  Je- 

I      .   ,,         '  -I      -    .  o         ..  1  sua  neaU  Simon  ■ 

le™  ID  the  autumn  and  winter.     Sometimes  they   ^^^»g  mother 
vers  light  intennittent,  and  sometimes  violent 
feveiib   Lnkei  who  was  a  physician,  seems  to  designate  the  dis- 
oee  in  this  case  as  being  of  die  moi*e  violent  kind.f     Peter  and 
Ikii  brodier  Andrew  had  witnessed  tlio  mimculous  cui-e  of  tho 
iletnoniae  in  the  synagogue,  and  besought  Jesus  to  heal  the  sick 
vwnan    IIo  camo  and  stood  over  her,  and  took  her  hands,  and  iu 
tlie  puetic  language  applied  to  the  cure  of  denioniacs  and  to  the 
stilling  of  tlie  waves,  ho  ^^  rebuked  the  fever,":]:  and  it  luft  her  in- 
stantly. Slic  did  not  convalesce.    She  wa?*  ininiediatclv  and  totallv 
whole.    She  did  not  pass  through  a  season  of  weakness.     She 
came  back  at  once  tostrcngth,  and  rose  and  dischari^ed  her  hoiisu- 
hoM  duties  by  providing  a  meal  for  her  guests.     It  was  a  festive 
day  for  thein. 

This  miracle  and  that  in  the  svnairo^ue  made  Jesus  famous  in 
Ca]ieniaiun.  licfoi-e  the  setting  of  the  sun,  prohaMy  accounts  of 
t!ie?e  u'ouders  had  been  rendered  in  every  house  in  the  eitv,  and 


*  And  we  leaxn  from  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  that 
ius  married  ttate  continued  throng^h  his 
apottolic  minirtry.  He  was  much  more 
fortunate  than  Paul. 

t  It  ii  not  certain  that  Luke  intended 
to  make  the  distinction  between  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fever,  as  Alford  inti- 
mates that  be  does.  If  be  had  so  in- 
tended would  the  article  have  been 
omitted  in  Luke  ir.  38.  where  it  is  sim- 


plj  rvcircT  ^c^i^w? 


It  being  a  violent 


fever  is  sufficient  to  make  this  a  remark- 
able miracle. 

1  It  is  to  be  noticod  that  Jesus  trratoil 
disease  as  a  hostile  jjotency,  to  Ix;  **  re- 
buked" and  to  be  resisted,  as  thouj^h 
sickness  were  somehow  akin  to  sin. 
Eiirly  commentators,  nmonij  them  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  noticed  tho  iMiculiar  ex- 
pression in  the  original  Greek  as  some- 
how conveying  this  idea. 
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the  hearts  of  the  people  were  thrilling  with  the  thought  that 

so  marvellous  a  personage  was  residing  in  tlieir 
CrowdB  of  sick    jj^jjg^     j^.  ^^,j^g  ^jj^  Sabbath.     The  strictness  of 

Jewish  observance  of  that  day  is  known.  It  haa 
been  illustrated  by  divci-s  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  people, 
but  liv  none  perha]>s  so  strikingly  as  the  fact  that  in  the  Macea- 
i>cnn  revolt  against  Antiochus  the  insurgents,  who  had  been  sur- 
prised on  the  Sabbath,  tamely  submitted  to  butchery  rather  than 
violate  the  sanctity  of  the  day  by  defensive  warfai:e.*  But  the 
Sabbath  ended  with  the  sunset.  Admimtion  biwight  ci^owds  to 
'Peter's  house,  and  many  who  were  diseased  came  or  were  brought 
by  their  friends.  The  lame  hobbled  towards  the  Ilealcr,  and  the 
blind  came  gi-oping,  and  tlie  palsied  came  tumbling,  and  the  epi- 
leptic brought  his  mysterious  malady,  and  even  "the  possessed" 
wei-e  present.  The  streets  about  the  house  were  so  cix»wded  that 
Peter  felt  that  "  all  the  city  was  gathered  together  at  the  door." 
(Mark  i.  33.)  And  none  went  away  unblessed.  lie  laid  his  hauda 
on  all.  The  palsy-stricken,  the  man  with  the  epilepsy,  tlie  suf- 
fercre  fi-om  chixjuic  ncumlgias,  felt  instant  ease,  refreshment,  and 
health  infused  into  all  parts  of  their  bodies ;  tlie  deaf  instantly 
heard  the  exclamations  of  the  demoniacs  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 
healed,  the  praises  of  the  disciples,  and  the  murmur  of  the  popu- 
lace; and  through  them  all,  like  music  through  a  storm,  swept  the 
voice  of  Jesus,  with  all  authority  and  sweetness,  silencing  demci- 
niacs  and  rebuking  disease,  while  eyes  that  had  been  long  blind 
l(X>ked  for  the  lii-st  time  upon  the  faces  of  their  friends,  u])on  the 
nmltitude,  and  upon  Jesus,  as  he  st(X)d  in  the  foreground  of  a 
soft  Svrian  sunset 

Yiitue  went  out  of  him  as  it  entered  all  these.     lie  became  ex- 
hausted and  nervous  and  faint.     (Mark  i.  35.)     And   when  tlie 

time  for  bed  had   arrived,  after  this  M'onderful 
E    austing  e  -    y.^j^i^^ti,  Jesus  could  not  sleep.     He  rose  in  the 

fects  on  Jesus.  ,  ,  , 

night  and  went  out  into  a  solitary  place  that  he 
might  pray.  When  the  day  had  come,  Peter  and  they  that  were 
with  him  sought  Jesus,  and  told  him  what  an  excitement  his  deeds 
had  created  among  the  peoi>le,  and  urged  him  to  stay  in  tlie  city 
and  go  amongst  those  who  so  earnestly  sought  him.  His  reply 
was,  "  Let  us  go  into  the  next  towns,  that  I  may  ]n"each  the  king- 


*  See  Milman'a  Christianity,  I  211. 
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iom  of  Gk>d  there  also ;  for  therefore  came-I  f orth.'^  Then  cora- 
nenced  his  first  circuit  of  missionary  preaching. 

The  earnest  teacher  "  went  about  all  Galilee,"  as  Matthew  says, 
neaning  probably  Upper  Galilee,  which  formed  the  most  northern 
<Lrt   of  Palestine,  embracing  a  tract  of  country 
ibout    fifty    miles  long  and    twenty-live   broad.       ^^*^*-    ^^-   ^^» 

r  ••:ai  i  t      -rfci         •   •  t    i        MSurk  i.  39 ;  Luk6 

Lt  was  Donnaed  on  the  west  by  Fhcenicia  and  the  j^  ^ 
Rktediterranean  Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  Jordan 
iJid  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  on  tlie  noi-th  by  Ccele -Syria,  and  on 
the  south  hy  Samaria.  It  was  a  fertile  country,  full  of  romantic 
valleys,  and  containing,  it  is  said,  two  hundred  towns  and  villages ; 
and  Jtiseplius  says  {WarSj  iii.  3,  §  3)  that  the  smallest  contained 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants.  The  people  were  earnest, 
iiitelliti^iit,  and  remarkable  for  their  bravery,  but  despised  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Judsea,  because  tlieir  dialect  was  uncouth  and  the 
land  tilled  with  "  Gentiles,"  who  had  been  attracted  thither  by  the 
delightf  Illness  of  the  country. 

Tlirungh  this  region  Jesus  made  a  tour.     lie  went  into  the  syn- 
agogues  and  discharged  the  functions  of  a  rabbi.     In  his  time 
die   rabbi   was  not  a  regularly  graduated  teacher 
of  the   law,  as  somewhat  later,  but  was  still  re-       Jesus  travels  in 

-     _       '  ,  ,  „      ,        Galilee. 

garded    by    the  ))eo])lc  as   the   successor  or    the 

ancient  pi-ophet.  Jesus  preached  his  doctrine  of  "the  kingdom," 
and  exei-tcd  his  marvellous  power  of  healing,  so  much  that  by  his 
wc>rds  and  deeds  he  created  a  fame  of  himself  that  went  throuirh- 
out  all  Syria,  thi-ough  Palestine  and  Phoinicia,  carried  probably 
bvtlie  caravans  tliat  went  from  Damascus  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Great  multitudes  followed  him  from  all  parts 
of  Galilee,  and  from  the  "Decapolis"  (a  region  so  called  from  its 
ten  ctities,  which  were  inhabited  mainly  by  Gentiles,  and  is  said 
]>v  Hitter  to  have  been  founded  by  the  veterans  of  the  army  of 
Alexander),  and  from  the  neighborhood  and  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  from  Perea,  beyond  Jordan. 

On  tliis  journey  occurred,  in  some  to\\^l  not  named,  the  heahng 
of  a  leper. 

The  leprosy  is  the  most  horrible  of  diseases,  and  all  the  details 
of  its  symptoms  and  effects  strike  our  imaginations  most  painfully. 
Although  not  strictly  exclusively  confined  to  tlie 
Orient,    it   is   the   special   scourge   of  the  East.  ^  eprosy. 

When  it  firet  made  its  appearance  we  shall  probably  never  be  able 
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to  Icani.  Pcrha})8  the  earliest  recorded  mention  of  this  plague  ia 
in  the  books  of  Moses.  Of  the  leprosy  iH  general  the  origin  is 
readily  found  in  the  nature  of  the  climate  in  eastern  lands.  Tlie 
dryness  and  hotness  of  the  atmosphere  of  Egypt  and  Syria  would 
natumlly  generate  cutaneous  diseases,  which,  among  the  lower 
classes,  would  be  agi^ravated  by  unwholesome  diet  and  tlic  want 
<»f  pei-sonal  cleanliness.  In  modern  books  of  medicine  a  "  brick-. 
layei*'s  itch  "  and  a  "  baker's  itch  "  are  specified. 

Leprosy  appears  under  four  forms— elephantiasis,  black  leprosy, 
red  lepix)sy,  and  white  leprosy.  The  fii-st  of  these  is  especially 
an  Egj-ptian  fonn,  and  is  known  sometimes  by  the  name  titcus 
^gijpti.  Its  name  comes  fi-om  the  swelling  and  hardening  of 
the  ankle-joints,  so  that  the  feet  come  to  resemble  the  hoofs  of  the 
clei)hant.  It  pi-oduces  melancholy,  sleeplessness,  voracious  hun- 
ger, and  unquenchable  thirst.  It  is  not  rapid.  The  patient  may 
live  twenty  yeara  in  this  homble  condition,  and  then  die  of  suf- 
focation. The  white  lei)rosy  is  known  as  the  l^ra  Moaaica^  and 
is  described  with  a  minuteness  that  is  painful  in  Leviticus  xiii. 

Very  great  divei'sity  of  opinion  has  existed  on  the  question  of 
the  contagiousness  of  the  leprosy.     Dean  Alford  and  Archbishop 

Ti'cnch  deny  that  it  is  contagious.     Tliey  cite  the 

oon  ogious-    ^^^^  ^£  Naanian  (2  Kin£)«  v.),  who  while  he  was 
ness.  ^  1 

a  leper  held  place  at  court  and  commanded  the 

forces  of  the  Syrian  king  ;  and  also  the  case  of  Gehazi  (2  Kings 
viii.),  who,  while  he  was  an  incurable  leper,  held  familiar  conver- 
sation with  the  king  of  Ismel.  The  leper's  exclusion  these  leanied 
authors  assign  to  the  fact  that  he  was  cereirwnially  unclean. 
Modern  travellei-s  and  writers  tell  us  that  in  Palestine  it  is  still  an 
()])en  question  whether  mere  contact  will  communicate  the  disease; 
but  all  the  police  regulations  about  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  and 
even  among  the  Avabs,  show  that  there  is  a  dread  of  touching 
lei)ei's.  They  are  excluded  from  the  camp  and  city,  are  scpamted 
from  their  kinsi)eoi)le  and  acquaintances,  and  live  in  a  commu- 
nity of  wretchedness,  having  no  companionship  but  thatof  sufferei-s 
aiflicted  like  themselves.  But  it  is  "  hereditary,  with  an  awfully 
infallible  certainty.'*'  *     The  child  of  leprous  parents  may  cxliibit 

•  Dr.  ThoraRon^R  TJie  lAind  and  the   taneonsly,   without   hereditary  or  anj 
Book^  vol  ii.  p.  519.     This  author  says   other  possible    connection  with    th« 
also,  that "  fresh  cases  appear  from  time    previously  diseased.** 
to  time,  in  which  it  seems  to  arise  spon- 
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all  tlie  usual  sweetness  of  infancy  and  be  bright  and  beautiful ; 
bat  ]cu>t  as  certainly  as  it  li\es  it  will  begin  to  show  the  terrif}'- 
ing  rigiisof  the  horrible  disease,  and  will  finally  perish  of  a  malady 
which  medical  science  has  discovered  no  skill  to  cui*e  and  almost 
none  to  mitigate. 

The  symptoms  and  the  effects  of  this  disease  are  very  loath- 
some. There  comes  a  white  swelling  or  scab,  with  a  change  of 
the  color  of  the  hair  on  the  part  from  its  natural      «, 

Dymptoxxifl. 

hue  to  yellow;  then  tlic  appearance  of  a  taint 
going  deeper  than  the  skin,  or  raw  flesh  appearing  in  the  swell- 
ing. Then  it  spreads  and  attacks  the  cartilaginous  portions  of 
t)ic  body.  The  nails  looseii  and  drop  off,  tlie  gums  are  absorbed, 
and  the  teetli  decay  and  fall  out ;  the  breath  is  a  stench,  the  nose 
decays;  fingers,  hands,  feet,  may  be  lost,  or  the  eyes  eaten  out 
The  human  beauty  lias  gone  into  coiTuption,  and  tlie  patient  feek 
that  he  is  being  eaten  as  l)y  a  fiend,  who  consumes  him  slowly  in 
a  long  remorseless  meal  that  will  not  end  until  he  be  destroyed. 
lie  is  shut  out  from  his  fellows.  As  they  approach  he  must  cry, 
**  Unclean !  imclean!"  t^uit  all  humanity  may  be  warned  from 
his  precincts.  lie  must  abandon  wife  and  child.  He  must  go 
to  live  with  other  lepei"8,  in  dibheaiteniiig  view  of  miseries  similar 
to  his  own.  He  must  dwell  in  dismantled  houses  or  iii  the  tombs. 
lie  is,  as  Trench  says,  a  dreadful  parable  of  death.  l>y  the  laws 
of  Moses  (I^v.  xiii.  45  ;  Xmn.  vi.  9  ;  Ezek.  xxiv.  17)  he  was  com- 
pelled, as  if  he  wei*e  mourning  for  his  own  decease,  to  bear  about 
liim  the  emblems  of  death,  the  rent  gannents ;  he  was  to  keep  his 
head  bare  and  his  lip  covered,  as  was  the  custom  with  those  who 
were  in  communion  with  the  dead.  When  the  Crusadei*s  brought 
the  leprosy  from  the  East,  it  was  usual  to  clotlie  the  leper  in  a 
shroud,  and  to  say  for  him  the  masses  for  the  dead.* 

Ill  all  ages  this  indescribably  horrible  malady  has  been  con 
sidered  incurable.     The  Jews  believed  that  it  was  inflicted  bv 
Jehovali  directly,  as  a  punishment  for  some  extra- 
ordinary pervei^sity  or  S(;me  transcendent  act  of 
sinfulness,  and  that  only  God  could  heal  it.     AVhen  Naaman  wjvs 
cured,  and  his  flesh  came  back  like  that  of  a  little  child,  he  said, 
*^Xow  I  know  that  there  is  no  God  in  all  the  earth  but  in  Isiael." 
(2  Kings  V.  14,  15.)     It  was  to  be  the  test  of  the  Messiah,  the 


*  Trench  on  Miracles,  p.  176. 
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Deliverer  sent  out  from  Jehovah,  that  he  should  be  able  to  cure 
the  leprosy.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  calls  it  irado^  ovk  utaifiovy  the  in- 
curable disease.  The  report  of  it  struck  horror  into  the  minds 
of  peoples  afar.  The  Greek  poet  JEschylus  *  has  a  few  powei-ful 
lines  in  which  he  describes  the  symptoms,  and  dwells,  as  Moses 
did,  upon  the  fact  of  the  spreading;  energy  of  the  evil,  and  makes 
that  an  argument  for  the  theory  that  tlie  leprosy  was  the  special 
scourge  of  God.  Tacitus  f  describes  the  Jews  as  "  a  race  detested 
by  the  gods,"  saying  that  when  they  were  in  Egypt  they  all  had 
the  leprosy,  and  tliat  when  the  king  inquired  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
how  the  kingdom  could  be  fi-eed  f i-om  this  great  calamity,  he  was 
told  that  it  could  be  effected  only  by  driving  this  wretched  race 
from  the  countiy. 

Such  is  the  leprosy,  and  such  were  lepei*s  in  the  days  of  Je- 
sus. Other  sufferers  had  sympathy  and  help.  The  leper  was 
regarded  as  stricken  of  God,  smitten  of  Him,  and  afflicted  by 
Him4  No  one  sat  by  his  couch  of  pain ;  no  hand  touched  his 
bi*ow  witli  cooling  moistui'e ;  no  kiss  of  love  ever  distilled  itself  on 
his  lips. 

A  poor  wretch  corroded  with  leprosy  had  heard  of  the  power 
and  goodness  of  Jesus,  whose  reputation  had  gone  do\vn  among 

T         ,     ,  the  outcasts  in  the  tombs.     lie  came  near  the 

Jesus    heals    a 

leper.  Matt.  riiL  wonder- worker,  and  kneeled,  and  fell  on  his  face, 
1-4;  Mark  i.  40-  and  woi*sliippcd,  and  Said  with  extraordinary  faitli 
45 ;  Luke  v.  12-    ^^ J  pathos,  "  Tliou  canst  make  me  clean,  if  thou 

wilt."  The  historians  of  the  New  Testament  tell 
this  story  Avitli  a  calmness  which  seems  itself  miraculous.  We 
ordinary  historians  are  moved  by  the  touching  postures,  and  acts, 
and  fan^jied  accents  of  these  two  men.  Layin^j;  all  dogmas  aside, 
here  is  a  historic  group  of  profound  and  powerful  poetic  interest. 
Standing  there  is  a  young  teacher,  who  has  aroused  the  dull  ears 
of  plodding,  stupid,  ritualistic  i-eligionists  of  his  day,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  fashionable,  the  gay,  the  heathen  rulers  of  his 
people,  and  of  the  busy  merchants  intent  on  trade.  A  populous 
region  begins  to  be  full  of  his  praises.  He  is  stirring  his  people 
and  his  age  by  religious  ^news  the  most  practical,  full  of  common 


♦  JEsch.,  Cliarpk,  271-274. 
f  Tacitus,  Ann.^  lib.  v. 
X  In  quoting  from  Isaiah  the  phrases 
QsuaUy  understood  to  be  prophetic  of 


^  ^  the  Christ,"  I  am  reminded  of  a  strange 
old  Jewish  tradition  that  the  M'**»«^h 
was  to  be  a  lei)er. 
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Bense,  adapted  tohnman  wants,  yet  lofty  and  spiritual,  and  uttered 

in  a  tone  of  paramount  authority.    His  life  is  blamelessly  pure. 

Tlie   innocency  of  infancy,  the  tenderness  of  woinauli(K)d,  the 

strengUi  of  manhood,  the  gravity  of  a  sage,  the  endurance  of  a 

martyr,  and  tlie  daring  of  a  hero  must  have  been  the  mingled 

elemeuts  of  his  aspect  and  his  manuei"s.     Serene  and  lofty  and 

8^weet,  Jesus  stands,  while  at  his   feet  a  leper  lies,  disgustuig, 

loathsome,  I'otten.     lie  has  been  burning  with  fever  for  many 

years^  for  he  is  "full  of  leprosy.*'     It  is  in  his  blood  and  flesh, 

a  f i-et  and  a  torment.     He  has  no  hope  from  medicine  or  nursing. 

He  can  look  forward  only  to  a  deatli-in-lif e  existence,  whose  nights 

shall  be  filled  with  dreams   that  scare  and  visions  thai  terrify 

(Job  vii.),  and  whose  mornings  shall  be  an  awakening  to  face  an 

approaching  aud   ineWtable   doom.     This  is  his  only,  his  lasl 

diaiice.     lie  has  heard  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  Jesus.     His  faith 

ill  the  power  of  Jesus  is  unfaltering.    The  Messiali  will  be  a 

leper-ciircr.    This  is  the  Messiah.     lie  can.     Will  he  ?     That  is 

the  question.     If  the  goodness  of  this  wonderful  Rabbi  be  equal 

to  his  power  the  lejjcr  will  bo  saved.     But  perhaps  tlie  leprosy  is 

the  one  evil  God  has  determined  not  yet  to  remed}',  and  this, 

after  all,  may  not  be  the  Messiali. 

It  is  not  inipi-obable  tliat  all  these  thoughts  passed  through  the 
miiid  of  the  sufferer.  lie  saw  in  fancy  his  home,  his  wife,  his 
babes,  and  all  that  makes  tlie  home  circle  i)owerful  in  its  attrac- 
tions. If  the  Great  Teacher  should  cure  him  he  should  go  back 
to  all  those  dear  delights.  If  he  refused,  then  the  tombs  and 
-wretched  companionship  and  despair ! 

Will  he  1  Let  us  look  up  from  the  suppliant  to  that  face  of 
lofty  loviugness.  Jesus  is  moved — moved  with  compassion.  Ko 
one  else  had  ever  felt  so  for  the  leper.     All  othei-s 

111  J    1     X  'i.  1      1  1  'i.!      T  i.  The  sufferer  and 

iiad  been  moved,  but  it  had  been  with  diso-ust  or    ^,    ,     , 

'  ^  the  healer. 

lion-or.  Tlie  brow  of  Jesus  lifts  itself.  The 
eyes  of  the  teacher  soften  and  brighten.  Ilis  hands  stir  slightly. 
His  lips  quiver  with  emotion/  Ilis  frame  is,  perhaps,  agitated. 
All-health,  imbroken  Wholesomeness,  untainted  Physical  Purity, 
stands  face  to  face  with  Disease  and  Corruption.  It  is  a  moment 
of  critical  conflict.  lie  is  about  to  speak  a  word  which  is  to  bo 
decisive  of  his  power  or  his  feebleness.  There  can  be  no  half- 
Bucceas.  It  will  be  complete,  and  surpass  in  its  effects  all  other 
words  tliat  ever  passed  human  lips,  or  be  instantly  followed  by  a 
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surrender  oi  moral  power.  He  dares  to  utter  that  word,  aud 
does  it  witli  elevated  cabniiess,  fearless  of  ceremonial  impurity 
or  infectious  disease.  Stepping  forward,  ho  breaks  through  the 
whole  ceremonial  law  that  severed  this  abject  sufferer  from  de- 
cent people,  and  laying  Iiis  fingers  ofi  the  hot  head  of  tlie  throb- 
bing leper,  thrilled  the  sufiPerer  with  a  delicious  sensation,  and 
into  his  ears,  all  stuffed  w^ith  matter  of  corruption,  shot  the  music 
of  the  simple  speech  of  love  and  power :  "  I  vnW :  be  clean." 
More  quickly  tlian  can  be  written  the  man  at  his  feet  felt  new 
fountains  of  health  created  at  his  heart,  new  blood  coursing 
through  his  veins,  new  flesh  as  of  a  babe's  pushing  the  rottenness 
fmm  off  his  bones,  and  he  aix>se,  shook  himself,  sloughed  off  his 
lepit)sy,  and  stood  out  clean.  , 

Immediately  upon  the  performance  of   this    miracle    Jesna 
charged  tlie  healed  man  not  to  make  it  known  until  he  had  gone 

to  the  priest,  and  offered  for  liis  cleansing  those 
*  ^iT^fj  ^^^   things  which  Moses  had  commanded  "  for  a  tes- 

timony  unto  tliem,"  says  Mark  (i.  44).  The  Jew- 
ish law  at  that  time  was  that  if  a  pei-son  should  be  restored  from 
tlic  leprosy  he  should  be  examined  by  the  priest  of  his  district. 
After  seven  days  he  underwent  a  second  examination,  performed 
a  lustration,  aud  tlieu  went  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  offered  a  pre- 
scribed sacrifice  and  was  pronounced  clean.  Theixj  wei*e  slight 
forms  of  leprosy,  as  still  may  be  found  in  Palestine,  which  were 
cui-able.  The  sanitary  regulations  referred  to  these.  But  still,  as 
they  were  forms  of  leprosy,  the  separation  had  to  be  made.  Seat- 
ed leprosy  was  considered  incurable,  and,  until  the  days  of  JesuSi 
no  cure  is  recorded  except  of  those  who  were  miraculously 
healed  in  the  times  of  the  prophets.  Generally  Jesus  enjoined 
silence  ui)on  those  wlioni  lie  restored,  and  the  reasons  ai*e  appar- 
ent. The  importance  of  his  ministry,  as  is  always  the  case  with 
great  men,  lay  in  his  spiritual  inttuence  rather  tlian  in  the  mere 
words  and  acts  whicli  conveyed  it.  His  miracles  were  only  acces- 
sories. For  the  sj)iritual  as  well  as  ])liysical  good  of  the  restored  he 
commanded  quiet.  Nor  did  he  desire  to  have  his  deeds  so  bruit-ed 
abroad  as  that  his  ministry  should  be  obstructed  by  great  crowds, 
nor  such  enthusiasm  generated  as  should  lead  to  mobs  or  political 
complications.  These  were  general  prudential  I'casons.  In  one 
c^ise,  at  least  (Mark  v.  9),  we  shall  find  that  he  gave  an  opposite 
direction.    But  in  each  case,  in  addition  to  the  general,  there  was 
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a  special  reason.  The  priest  had  prononnccd  him  a  leper :  if  tlie 
priest,  unmoved  by  the  knowledge  that  Jesns  had  cleansed  him, 
shonld  pronounce  him  healed,  tlie  "testimony  to  them"  would  be 
complete  that  Jesus  had  really  performed  this  wonderful  deed 
and  liad  thus  established  his  claims  to  tlie  Messiahship. 

But  the  glad  and  grateful  man  could  not  be  restmined.    He 
bhized  the  matter  abroad  so  much  that  crowds 
caine  flocking  to  Jesus,  until  he  was  compelled  to   ^^^^^  ^^j.  ^" 
withdraw  himself  into  a  solitary  place.     And 
there  for  some  days  he  refreshed  his  soul  by  devotional  exercises. 

It  was  needful,  for  trouble  was  brewing  for  the  great  teacher. 
A  Messiah  that  removed  himself  from  the  public  was  not  tlie 
Messiah  for  the  Jews.  lie  returned  to  his  chosen 
home  in  Capernaum.  Uis  fame  had  grown  in  his  ^  ,  -"^  4_i2- 
absence.  People  flocked  to  the  house  he  occupied,  ^^^^e  v.  17-20. 
Whether  it  was  a  residence  he  had  hired,  or  one  that 
belonged  to  some  disciple,  we  cannot  learn.  But  it  was  known  to 
the  iuliabitants  of  Capernaum,  and  to  the  strangers  therein.  lie 
commenced  teaching.  Among  his  hearers  were  certain  Phari- 
sees and  doctors  of  the  law,  who  had  come  down  from  Jerusalem. 
It  is  not  quite  easy  to  determine  the  motives  of  these  listeners. 
They  may  have  been  drawn  by  the  fame  of  Jesus,  or  they  may 
have  been  emissaries  come  to  collect  testimony  against  the  young 
rabbi  who  had  made  such  a  commotion  on  his  visit  to  Jerusalem. 
Both  classes  probably  were  represented  in  this  assembly,  for  Luke 
intimates  that  he  healed  some,*  while  some  were  severely  critical 
upon  his  mode  of  expression  in  a  miracle  which  he  performed  in 
their  midst     The  miracle  was  on  this  wise : 

Four  men  brought  upon  a  pallet  their  friend,  who  was  a  paraly- 
tic.    Tlie  entrance  to  Oriental  houses  is  ordinarily  by  the  one  front 
door.*  Tliis  was  blocked  by  the  excessive  crowd, 
so  that  it  was  impracticable  to  press  through;         ®^  " 

but  the  desire  of  these  men,  increased  probably 
by  the  urgency  of  the  patient,  was  so  great  that  they  ascended 
the  roof,  probably  through  the  adjoining  house,  and,  crossing  tlie 
parapet,  either  removed  the  hatchway,  if  Jesus  was  sitting  in  the 


these  Phariaces  and  doctors,  as  on  its 
face  it  seems  to  do,  for  there  was  noth- 
ing in  their  cases  to  make  them  reoep 
to  interpret  it  as  meaning  !  tive  of  his  carati^e  power. 


*  The  oonstmction  here  is  a  little 
diiBciilt.  The  mmovs  in  the  original  has 
ao  ffzmxnxDatical  antecedent.    It  is  rather 
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upper  chamber  or  removed  the  awning,  if  Jesns  was  sitting  in  the 
court-yard.  In  reading  the  statement  of  the  evangelical  histo- 
rians we  must  recollect  the  construction  of  eastern  houses.  What 
might  be  impossible  as  European  and  American  houses  are  built  in 
our  cities  was  not  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  the  Eiist.  But  it  was  a 
difficulty;  and  when  Jesus  saw  the  earnestness  of  all  parties  he  8ai<l 
to  the  paralytic,  "  Son,  be  of  good  cheer ;  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee." 
How  much  depends  upon  a  little  word  I  This  speech  by  Jesus 
was  the  turning-point  in  his  history.     If  he  had  said,  "  May  tliy 

sins  be  forgiven,"  he  would  simj^ly  have  uttered 
po  ceo  a  ^^  aspiration  of  piety.  But  undertaking  to  de- 
clare upon  his  own  individual  authority  the  for- 
giveness of  the  man's  sins,  in  other  words,  forgivinff  hirrij  he  vol- 
untarily took  a  vast  step  forward,  ascended  to  a  higher  and  more 
conspicuous  platform  of  claim,  and  aroused  against  himself  all 
the  philosophic,  leligious,  and  traditionary  prejudices  of  his  peo- 
ple. It  was  the  commission  of  a  most,  if  not  the  jnost,  grievous 
crime  known  to  the  Jews.  It  was  hlaspKeiny,  It  was  a  claim  to 
exercise  the  prerogative  of  God.  It  was  making  himself  equal 
with  God.  It  was  making  himself  God.  And  tliere  was  no  re- 
treat for  Jesus.  lie  had  said  it.  The  learned  visitors  sat  i-eason- 
ing  witli  themselves,  "  Who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only  1  *' 
Jesus  read  their  thoughte,  and  manifested  his  penetration  by  tell- 
ing tliem  just  what  was  passing  in  their  minds. 

He  proceeded  to  establish  this  awful  claim.     Any  fool  or  crazy 
man  may  claim  anjlhing  which  is  not  susceptible  of  proof  or  dis-, 

proof.  What  evidence  is  furnished  that  heaven 
ratifies  the  assertion  of  any  human  being  that  the 
sins  of  another  human  being  are  forgiven?  It  is  a  pertinent 
question.  The  claim  may  be  at  once  futile  and  sinfuL  Jesus 
asked  t^iem  this  question :  "^Vliich  is  easier — to  say  '  Tliy  sijis  are 
foi'given,'  or  to  say  '  Rise,  take  thy  bed  and  walk? '  "  To  forgive 
sins  is  not  less  difficult  than  to  heal  disease,  to  one  who  can  d<i 
botli ;  but  it  is  less  easy  of  proof,  as  the  latter  is  open  to  tlie  senses. 
But  neither  can  be  done  without  the  will  of  God,  and  God  will 
not  indorse  blasphemy  by  a  miracle,  and  therefore  Jesus  said  to 
them,  "  That  you  may  know  that  I  have  power  to  forgive  sins, 
Hsten  and  behold."  And  turning  to  the  sick  man  he  said,  "Rise, 
take  up  your  bed,  and  go  to  your  o^vn  house."  There  was  no 
stnigglc.  no  slow  stretching  of  himself,  no  painful  effort  to  drag 
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himflclf  and  hia  pallet  through  the  crowd.  Immediately  he  stood 
op  before  them,  he  gathered  np  that  on  which  he  had  been  lying. 
and  started  for  his  honie.  The  crowd  disparted.  They  made  way 
for  this  new  wonder.  The  man  went  home  shouting.  Amaze- 
ment, fear,  and  gladness  took  hold  of  the  people.  The  great 
power  of  Qod  had  come  down  among  men. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  how  Jesus,  in  the  methods  of  this  miracle,  sets 
forth  the  close  connection  between  an  unwholesome  spiritual  con- 
dition and  the  physical  maladies  of  mankind. 
lie  treats  a  disease  somehow  as  if  it  were  a  sm. 
"  Your  sins  are  forgiven,  rise  up,  gx)  home."  In  this  case,  as  per- 
haps invariably  in  cases  of  paralysis,  some  sin,  some  excessive 
self-indulgence,  lies  at  the  root  of  this  bodily  disablement.  Jesus 
is  compassionate  to  the  sufferer,  but  honest  with  the  sinner.  He 
addresses  him  tenderly  but  faithfully.  lie  calls  him  "  son,"  but 
gives  him  to  understand  that  his  sympathy  with  suffering  does 
not  for  a  moment  blind  hiia  to  the  badness  of  the  sin  from  wliich 
it  sprang  So  indescribably  sublime  was  the  self-possession  of 
Jesns  that  no  crisis  threw  him  from  his  balance,  and  yet  so  obAnous 
is  it  that  he  never  thinks  of  self-possession  and  mental  equipoise. 
Ilis  greatness  inheres. 

Shortly  after  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  Jesus  was  found  at 
the  sea-side,  teaching  multitudes  who  gathered  about  hini. 

Making  a  short  excursion  from  Capernaum  along  the  Lake  of 
Gennesaret,  discoursing  on  religious   subjects,  he   came   to   the 
road  from  Damascus,  which,  crossing  the  Jordan 
by  "Jacob's  Bridge,"  went  along  the  lake  coast  to       Matthew's  caU. 

,•  •    1  1       •  ...  /-v     .1  .  1  r>t  Matt.  ix.  ;     Luke 

the  neighboring  cities.  On  this  road,  near  Caper-  ^  .  ^^^^.j^  ^ 
naum  or  some  other  town,  it  is  quite  probable 
there  would  be  a  toll-house.  Such  a  station  somewhere  Jesus 
came  upon,  and  there  found  Matthew,  called  also  Levi,  who  was 
dis<;harging  the  duties  of  a  HomeLnjportitor,  or  tax-gatherer,  com- 
monly called  "  publican  "  in  our  version.  It  was  the  most  degrad- 
ing employment  in  which  a  Jew  could  be  found.  It  was  niakinn; 
himself,  for  gain,  a  servant  of  the  oppressor  of  his  people.  Jesus 
seems  to  have  known  him.  He  simply  said  to  him,  "  Follow  me," 
and  Matthew  immediately  obeyed.  Here  was  anotlier  shock  given 
to  Jewish  prejudice.  It  was  intolerable  that  he  should  select  hia 
eircle  of  nearest  friends  and  disciples  from  men  whose  reputation 
80  ruinously  bad. 
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Matthew*s  feast. 


But  something  more  was  done,  probably  on  that  very  day,  to  in- 
tensify tlig  growing  opposition.    Tlie  newly  called  disciple  made 

a  great  feast  at  his  honse.  All  his  old  companions 
were  welcome  to  his  table.  On  this  day  he  mnst 
liave  consulted  Jesus,  wlio  did  not  object  to  dining  wiili  publicans 
and  tliose  technically  called  sinners  by  the  scientifically  religions 
Pharisees.  And  so  there  was  a  great  crowd  of  bad  men,  and  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  eating  with  them.  This  seemed  the  crowning 
outrage.  lie  had  pronounced  a  man  forgiven  who  had  not  gone 
through  the  ritual,  thus  bursting  the  bands  of  sacerdotal  succes- 
sion and  ecclesiastical  exclusiveness.  lie  then  broke  down  the 
pales  of  s(K*ial  life,  which  were  also  tliemselves  of  ecclesiastical 
const niction.  The  Pharisees  remonstrated  with  liis  disciples. 
But  when  Jesus  heard  it  he  said  to  them,  with  splendid  irony, 
*'  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  tliat  are 
sick.  Go  leani  what  God  meant  when  he  spake  by  his  pn>phet, 
*  I  will  have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice.'  (Ilosea  vi.  6.)  And  I  am 
not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  repentance.'' 

His  reply  was  silencing  to  the  Pharisees,  and  should  be  instruct 
tive  to  people  of  all  ages.     It  first  quotes  the  proverb,  "  The  physi- 
cian is  not  for  the  whole,  but  for  the  sick,"  which 
*.   xu^  Tix.    '  was  known  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  is  of  uni- 

to  the  Fnansees.  ' 

versal  use.*  It  was  employed  ironically  against 
these  Pharisees.  Thev  were  as  unsound  as  the  sinnere  that  sat  at 
meat  with  him,  the  diff^erence  being  that  the  latter  knew  them- 
selves sin-sick  and  the  former  did  not.  Seriously,  the  place  for 
the  physician  is  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital,  and  not  in  the  crowd 
of  hearty,  healthy  laborers.  The  man  whose  purity  and  exaltation 
of  character  are  not  such  as  will  draw  the  low  to  his  higher  plat- 
form, and  not  be  degraded  to  theirs,  is  not  the  man  to  be  even  a 
Moi-al  Reformer,  not  to  say  a  Great  Regenerator.  Men  cannot 
from  great  distances  do  good  to  their  fellow-men.  It  is  amid  the 
amenities  of  social  life  that  much  is  done  for  good  morals. 

And  then  he  quoted  from  their  sacred  books :  "  I  will  have 
mercy  and  not  sacrifice,"  says  God.  When  afflictions  come  in 
His  providence  they  may  have  a  chastening  effect ;  but  lacerations 
of  oiu'selves  or  others,  of  our  bodies  or  our  souls,  are  not  accept- 


*  It  ifl  found  in  the  Talmud  {Tal 
BahyLy  tit.  Bara  Kama,  fol.  46,  col.  2). 
Used  by  Autisthenes  in  Laertius,  Dio- 


genes in  StobsBus,  Pausanias  in  Flutanb, 
Ovid  in  "  De  Ponto." 


•'    V.     . 
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•Lie  to  God,  who  prefers  a  life  of  love  to  all  self-tornuiiitiDg. 
JesoB  seeiDB  to  teach  tliat  whatever  sacrifice  a  iiian  niav  make  fcr 
God,  if  there  be  no  charity,  it  all  counts  for  nothing ;  tliat  charity 
must  aniiiuite  all  toils  to  make  tliem  bcantif  iil  in  the  si^^ht  of  (Tod. 
Aa  if  he  had  said,  "  You  Pharisees  oflFer  great  sacrifices,  and  vet 
•IB  unmercdfal  to  your  poor  brethren  who  make  no  religions  pi-o- 
feiBion.    Toa  are  merciless ;  how  can  you  expect  mercy  ? " 

From  the  proverb  and  the  scripture  he  ascends  to  an  autliorita- 
live  deebntion  concemincr  lilmself :  '^  I  am  come  to  call  sinnei*s 
to  repentance,  not  the  righteous."  In  this  there  seems  some  iix)ny, 
but  the  proposition  involves  a  profound  trutli.  In  every  age, 
from  every  teacher,  only  those  receive  benefit  who  are  conscious 
of  needing  help.  Tlie  Pharisees  of  everj'  age  are  those  whose  ex- 
terior deceives  them  as  to  tlieir  inward  condition,  and  they  are 
the  Tciy  people  who  receive  the  least  good  from  the  beneficial 
•gendes  abroad  in  the  world.  Sinnei'S,  who  being  sinnci-s,  know 
themselTes  to  be  sinners,,  are  those  to  whom  salvation  comes.  It 
IB  not  the  lack  of  power  in  the  spiritual  agencies  that  keejis  men 
from  being  good,  but  genemlly  the  lack  of  a  sense  of  their  own 
Med,  ftnd  a  willingness  to  throw  themselves  0])en  to  tlie  sweet  in- 
fluences of  the  spiritual  world.  And  thus  he  answered  the 
Pharifiees. 

T/teyhsid  talked  to  his  disciples;  tlien  the  disciples  of  John 

tilkedtokim,  and  said,  "AVe  and  the  PhariscLs  fjist  often  :  wliy 

Jo  not  your  disciples  fast?"     I-.et   us  make  all 

allovEDoeof  charity  for  these  men.     Thoii-s  was     \,Qfl^  ^^ 

a  pitiable  condition.     Their  master  was  in  prison, 

and  they  could  not  bear  to  see  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  festivities. 

Their  school  liad  wellnigh  broken  up.      Many  of  Jolin's  disciples 

iiad  attached  themselves  to  Jesus.     There  were  probably  a  few  of 

the  stanchest  and  most  ol)stinate  foUowei-s  of   the  I>a])tist,  who 

^ere  ready  to  acknowledge  what  was  g<K)d  in  Josus,  but  clnni^ 

t:h)selv  to  the  modes  and  teachinirs  of  Jolni,  and  in  their  ()l)stinarv 

''Iu5sed  themselves  with  the  Pharisees.     After  sucli  ninnlxM-hv-s 

'k-rrionstrations  of  the  follv  of  such  a  course,  it  is  ania/inir  bow 

men  I>er8lst  in  clinging  to  the  dawn,  and  in  suffering  as  it  broad- 

on>  into  the  fulness  of  the  dav.     Jesus  answered  them  bv  almost 

e'thoiug  the  words  of  their  great  master.     John  had  spoken  of  the 

pleasure  which  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom  enjoyed  as  he  heaid 

the  voice  of  the  bridegroom.     Jesus  re])lie3  to  these  querulous  dis^ 

13 
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cijJes  of  John,  "Can  the  sons  of  the  bridechamber  moiim,  aa 
h)n<i:  as  tlie  bridei2:i*oom  is  with  tliem  ?  but  the  davs  will  come, 
when  the  l)ridegiHK)m  shall  be  taken  fmin  them,  and  then  sliall 
♦^hey  fast.      No  man  putteth  a  patcli  of  new  cloth  imto  an  old 

gannent ;  for  that  which  is  put 
in  to  fill  it  up  taketh  frt>ni  the 
garment,  and  tlie  rent  is  made 
worce.  Neither  do  ixion  pour 
new  wine  into  old  skhis:  else 
8KIN  BOTTLES.  ^]yQ  skius  brcak,  and   the   whie 

runnetli  out,  and  the  skins  perish :  but  they  put  new  wine  into 
new  skins,  and  both  are  })reserved." 

lie  tlnis  docs  several  things  in  one  reply.  He  reminds  them  of 
the  light  in  which  their  master  had  received  him,  namely,  as  ful- 
filling the  prophecies  by  coming  to  espi>use  the 
py  o  esus.  ^^j.^^  (Isai.  liv.  6-10.)  It  ought  to  be  a  festive 
season.  Tlic  gladdest  day  of  a  man's  life  should  be  the  day  of 
his  nuptials.  The  disciples  were  represented  as  tlie  intimate 
friends  of  the  l)ridegr(x>m,  those  who  were  accustomed  to  go  with 
him  to  the  bride's  house  to  bring  her  to  her  home  with  great  re- 
joicings. It  was  not  meet  that  they  should  fast,  for  it  was  the 
Jewish  teaching,  as  we  loarn  from  Maimonides,  "  that  all  fasting 
should  cease  in  the  davs  of  the  Messiah,  and  that  there  should  be 
tlien  only  holidays  and  festivals,  as  it  is  written  in  Zecliariah 
viii.  10." 

lie  rerninds  them  of  the  dilTerence  between  the  old  and  the 

new.     The  old  must  i)ass  away.     He  was  come  to  inaugurate 

the  new.     In  the  old  hard  dispensation  there  were 

fast-da  vs.  when  all  must  fast.  There  was  to  be 
new,  ^    ' 

nothing  of  the  kind  thereafter.  It  is  amaziiig 
liow  this  is  overlooked  by  Church  and  by  State  in  the  absurd  ap- 
pointing of  special  days  when  all  the  community  must  fast  or 
feast  together.  What  is  one  man's  fast  may  be  another  man's 
festival.  When  a  man  has  the  sense  of  his  Maker's  love  and 
presence — his  Maker  is  his  husband,  according  to  the  old  Hebrew 
idea — he  has  no  occasion  to  fast.  As  long  as  that  remains  he 
should  keep  perpetual  holiday.  It  is  only  a  sense  of  His  absence 
that  should  make  a  man  fast,  and  that  might  befall  him  on  an 
appointed  festival. 

And  so,  having  spoken  of  a  wedding,  garments  and  wine  are 
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nfttiirally  suggested,  and  from  them  lie  derives  two  very  striking 
Qlostratioiis  of   the  proposition,  that  it  is  prepos- 
teroas  to  attempt  to  work  the  new  into  the  old,      ^^t^tioiig. 
the  new  !Pr€5seiit  into  tlie  old  Past,  the  new  Jesusism  into  the  old 
Judais^m.      A,   man  does  not  pnt  a  patch  of  new  clotli  on  an  old 
worn  j^rmciit,  lest  tlic  strong  patch  tear  away  the  weak  clotli  in 
wliicU  it  is  inserted,  and  tlius  the  rent  become  larger.     Jesusism 
is  U>  be  a  totally  new  thing.     It  is  not  to  be  worked  into  the  cere- 
monials  of   Judaism.    It  is  to  be  quite  a  new  robe,  all  new. 
There  is  no  more  need  of  tlie  old  Judaism.    You  may  give  it 
away  to  poor  beggarly  creatures  who  may  be  content  to  cover 
their  nakedness  with  tlie  faded  spangles  and  rent  skirts  of  its 
threadbare  ritualism,  but  tlie  new  ages  are  to  wear  a  new  dress. 
And  how  gi-eatly  every  effort  of  the  later  times  to  make  the  work 
of  Jesus  a  mere  improvement  upon  Judaism,  has  made  the  whole 
matter  vrorso.      Jesus  swept  away  old  things;  "old  types,  old 
ceremonies,  old  burdens,  sacrifices,  priests,  sabbaths,  and  holy 
days  are  all  passed  away :  behold  all  things  have  become  new."  * 
It  vras  the  style  of  Jesus  to  advance  from  some  thought  sug- 
gested by  an  occurrence,  or  question,  or  objection,  to  higher  and 
hi^-her  trutlis,  drawing  men  up  to  spiritual  things 

,^,  1-  i.iij:i  -i.  •       Higher  truths. 

bv  the  ortlinary  methods  or  liuinan  uiterconiinuni- 
cation.  The  gannent  is  external.  Wine  in  the  skins  f  is  some- 
thiiM^  internal.  If  these  skins  were  old,  the  new  and  fermenting 
wine  would  burst  them,  so  that  the  wine  would  be  lost  and  tlie 
b(>ttle  be  rendered  worthless.  Just  such  a  result,  Jesus  taught, 
would  take  place  when  men  attempted  to  put  the  new  wine  of 
his  rrc>5|.>el  into  the  old  bottles  of  ceremonials :  the  whole  would  be 
kit^t.  Vcrj'  early  men  tried  to  hold  the  living  spirit  of  Christian- 
itv  in  the  dead  Ixxly  of  Pharisaic  Judaism,  and  the  result  was  that 
tliev  made  neither  good  Christians  nor  decent  Jews.  The  spirit 
which  Jesus  brought  into  the  world  was  the  spirit  of  regenenition 
rather  than  reformation  of  manners.  In  the  individual  man  the 
new  life  of  progress  comes  into  him,  and  works  itself  out  into  the 
production  of  all  proprieties.     He  cannot  be  made  a  new  man  by 


•  Dean  Alford.     Orttk  TestaTnenty  in 

loeo. 

I  Milk  and  oil,  wat«r  and  wine,  are 
jKH  in  the  East,  as  they  were  in  the 
^n  ol  JcBUSj  carried  m  hottles  made 


of  the  skins  of  animals,  commonly  of 
goats.  To  this  day  they  may  be  seen 
at  almost  every  turn  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 
It  is  an  ancient  arrangement,  as  appcan 
from  Homer  and  Ilerodotoa. 


* 
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mending  Iiim  outwardly.  But  if  any  attempt  to  confine  flie  coiw 
rent  of  the  gospel  within  the  banks  of  certain  prescribed  formSi 
all  good  results  .will  be  lost, 

Jesus  and  the  spirit  of  his  gospel  are  against  rubric  and  ritual 
and  ceremonial,  and  churchism  generally.  He  does  not  seek  to 
make  churchmen,  but  Christians.  That  is  taught  in  the  saying 
in  reply  to  the  question  of  the  disciples  of  John.  It  is  tanght 
everywhere.  But  it  is  a  lesson  professed  Christians  seem  loth 
to  learn.  They  have  repeated  in  all  times  the  folly  of  putting 
new  wine  in  old  bottles.  Examples  might  be  produced  from  aU 
the  ages  and  all  the  sects.  Men  battle  heroically  for  the  liberty 
which  they  will  not  grant  others. 

The  histor}'^  of  the  world  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  the  line 
is  tlie  life  of  Jesus.    Before  him  there  was  not  the  animating 

6i)irit  of  progress.    Humanity  went  forward,  but 
in-line  of  history.    ^^  went  forward  in  a  rut.    After  him  it  began  to 

spread  itself  in  all  directions.  But  still  men  en* 
deavored  to  hand  it  down  from  generation  to  generation  in  old  ' 
skins  that  would  burst  and  spill  the  wine.  Hence  the  delay  of 
Christianity  in  taking  the  world.  Tlio  intention  of  Jesus  was  to 
establish  a  religion  which  should  have  no  binding  fonns,  no  pre- 
scribed temple-service,  no  i)riesthood,  nothing  of  the  old,  but  be 
new,  and  in  spirit,  and  reside  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  and  this  we 
find  frequently  set  forth  in  his  teachings.  It  was  tlie  flinging  { 
away  of  the  old  bottles  which  has  made  modem  times  so  progres-  * 
sive.  It  is  the  powerful  influence  of  Jesus  which  helps  men  to  j 
do  broad,  great,  good  things,  even  if  it  be  objected  tliat  they  are  J 
not  old  things.  ! 

It  was  such  conduct  as  this,  and  such  teaching,  that  brought 
against  him  the  wrath  of  scribe  and  Pharisee,  of  priest  and  Levite. 

Old  Bottles  or  If  he  had  been  content  to  put  his  "new  wine ** 
^^*^  into  t/teir  "old  bottles,"  they  would  have  been 

ready  for  the  arrangement.  But  so  great  was  liis  spirit,  and  so  far- 
seeing  his  indescribably  clear  intellect,  that  he  never  for  a  moment 
vieldcd  to  denominationalism  and  sectarianism.  He  knew  what 
the  result  would  be.  He  knew  that  he  had  not  come  into  tlie 
world  merelv  to  reform  the  Jewish  Clmrch.  He  had  oome  to 
emancipate  and  regenerate  the  ages,  and  to  save  th^  W(yi*loL  Ho 
flung  the  glove  down  to  *'  the  Church  "  tlien  existing,  and  the  re- 
sult was  tliat  he  was  finally  murdered.     Any  pure  man  who  «t 
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tempta  to  follow  Jeans  in  this  particnlar  may  expect  some  eirai- 
lar  fate.  Old  bottles  are  generally  considei-ed  more  valuable 
than  new  wine,  by  Bectai-iaus.  "  The  Old  Bottles  or  Death!  "  ia 
the  mltemative  of  tlieir  battle-cry.  Jesus  preferred  to  die  aud 
trust  his  new  wine  to  the  coining  };enerations. 


PART  IV. 

FROM  THE  SECOND  UNTIL  THE  THIRD  PASSOVEl 
IN  TILE  PUBLIO  MINISTRY  OF  JESUS. 

ONK  TKAB— PB0BABL7  FROM  A.D.  28  TO  A.D,  20. 


CHAPTER    I. 


THE   8ABBATH  QUESTION. 

So  far  from  striving  to  allay  tlie  dislike  engendered  by  his  dii 
regard  of  the  ceremonials  and  traditions  of  die  Jews,  Jesus  sooc 
makes  an  attack  upon  Pliarisaism  in  its  stronghold,  namely,  du 
punctilious  observance  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  Passover*  drew  near,  and  Jesus  went  up  to  Jemsalem  tc 

celebrate  it.  Within  tlie  city,  and  near  the  Sheejvgate,  tliere  was  a 

jern«iicm.  Honse-of-  V^^^  Called  iu  the  Syro-Chaldec,  which  was  the 

ontpouring.    John  v.  vcniacular  of  Jesus,  Baith-IIisdaw,  or  Betliesda, 

that  is,  Iloxise-of- Outpouring^  the  precise  location 
of  which  it  is  probably  now  impossible  to  indicate.  For  a  long 
time  Bcthesda  was  supposed  to  be  identical  with  a  large  excava- 
tion near  St.  Stcpheirs  Gate,  the  immense  deptli  of  which,  sev 
cnty-five  feet,  makes  this  most  improbable;  it  is  now  believed  to 
be  a  fosse  which  guarded  the  northern  side  of  the  fortress  of  An- 
tonia.    The  most  probable  site  is,  as  Dr.  Robinson  {Researches^  i. 


*  This  Passover  commenced  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  9th  of  April.  That  this 
festival  is  here  meant,  is  evident  not 
only  from  the  whole  context  and  con- 
nected history,  but  from  a  variety  of 
other  considerations,  which  cannot  here 


be  specified  for  want  of  space.  The 
absence  of  the  definite  article  (**  a 
feast,*'  verse  1)  is  no  proof  against  this 
view,  for  where  John  refers  to  any  otber 
feast,  he  expressly  mentions  its  appro- 
priate name  (John  viL  2  ;  z.  23). 
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Sf\.5'^S)  lins  bIio^vh,  the  "Fountain  of  tlie  Virgin,"  in  the  Vnlley 
<if  ki''\r<«i,  a.  plioi-t  distance  above  tliu  Ptwil  of  Siloain,  H-itli 
w^iL-h  it  liAA  finlitt'rraiieau  iioniioction,  as  pcrliaira  also  witli  llie 
("ir.itaiu  uiiflcr  tlie  Great  Mosque.  Ai-oniid  tliis  jkio]  were  luiilt 
five  \Hjrclioa,    \vlucli  gavo  slielter  to  tlie  invalids  who  came  to 


enyrv  tlie  benefits  snpiMtsed  to  l>o  conferred  by  tlic  tnedicinal  pro- 
I«rtica  of  this  water.  It  was  the  popular  belief  of  the  Jcwb  that 
ar  certain  srasons  an  an,i^;l  went  <hnvii  iiit"  fliis  water  and  stin-cd 
it.  aiul  whoever  tliei-emxin  lii-st  stopped  into  the  pool  was  luado 
wli'de.*     Gn'at  niirnber',  tbi-i'efore.  of  (:Iin)nic  cashes  of  blimlne^is 


!.  of  Jolin  '  i 


•  The  4th  venw  of  chaptei 
rtadH  thus :  "  For  nn  sngel  went  Ui.w.i  ,  h.v 
at  a  cprt.iin  neanoa  into  the  p'vil,  and  ;  !><■ 
triial>!»-''  tbri  wntiT  :  wliononver  llien  !  It 
fin-t  nfr*T  the  trouMing  ot  thp  wntiir  inl 
■t^ppoJ  in,  was  mfwle  wiu.U  of  wlmt-  hn 
w>eY«r  di^iwe  he  hnd"      ^'   •-   '     -       " 

aolhoritT  seems   W   "> 


(Hut  Dr.  Ilomml  Crn-i- 
who  is  higii  aiithorit.T,  is  of  tbe  op- 
its  opinion  aoil  consiclora  it  [tpmiiui-. ) 
H  eanj-  to  Reo  how  it  miglithavi!  ciiii.'; 
1  the  t«?tt  Taki>  it  out  .incl  you 
:c  the  history,  nimcly,  thiit  tlicre 
'  f-iich  n  pi)..l,  null  that  impotoiit  folk 
■eight  of  !.iy  thnre.  nml  that  .Icbiis  fouiiil  one  mieh 
I  against  |  and  made  him  wholu.     To  account  for 
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of  paralysis,  of  otiier  diseases,  brought  themselves  to  these  porches^ 
and  when  the  agitation  of  the  water  took  place  the  first  to  enter 
it  was  believed  would  be  benefited. 

It  was  the  Sabbath-day.     Jesus,  in  his  walk,  came  upon  the 
Ilouse-of -Mercy.     Among  the  infirm  persons  he  saw  one  who 

ari-csted  his  attention.     He  had  been  an  invalid 

Thfi  impotent  man. 

thirty-eight  years.  How  long  he  had  been  on  the 
watch  for  the  stin-ing  of  the  water  is  not  recorded.  Paralysis,  it 
would  seeir^,  had  stricken  down  body  and  mind.  He  was  helpless 
and  hopeless.  Jesus  said :  "Will  you  be  healed? "  The  man  an- 
swered :  "  Sir,  I  ha\e  no  one,  when  the  pool  is  troubled,  to  put  me 
in  ;  but  while  I  am  coming,  another  steps  down  before  me.''  Poor 
man  I  He  had  long  and  longingly  gazed  at  the  pool,  and  when 
the  sudden  rising  came  he  strove  to  step  in ;  but  so  helpless  was 
his  body  that  he  failed ;  anotlier  preceded ;  and  this  was  repeated 
until  he  had  grown  hopeless  and  languid.  Jesus  said :  ^^  Rise, 
take  up  your  bed,  and  walk."  It  was  a  command  of  power.  He 
was  not  a  convalescent;  he  was  well.  He  was  not  recovering; 
he  was  whole. 

Wliat  was  life  to  this  man  was  death  to  the  peace  of  Jesus.  The 
cure  was  on  the  Sabbath-day.      The  joyful  man  went  homeward 
cxired  on  the  Sub-  Carrying  his  pallet.    Some  Jewish  elders  met  him 
bath-day.  j^j^j  rcbukcd  him  for  doing  this  on  the  Sabbath- 

day.  The  reply  of  the  man  contained  that  undesigned  appear- 
ance of  in^^cnuity  which  we  often  find  in  perfect  ingenuousness: 
"He  that  made  me  whole,  the  same  said  to  me,  Take  up  your  bed 

the  appearance  of  all  these  people  at    Robinsou  and  his  companion  diaooveied 


this  pool  some  annotator  gave  truth- 
fully what  was  the  popular  opinion,  and 
in  many  copyings  it  would  easily  creep 
into  the  text,  and  thiis  seem  to  be,  what 
it  might  not  have  been,  the  opinion  of 
the  historian.  How  it  came  to  be  the 
popular  opinion  is  accounted  for  by 
some  on  the  ground  that  the  pool  did 
possess  some  qualities  which  were  bene- 
hcial  to  some  invalids,  which  qualities 
came  from  gases  generated  in  the  earth 
or  from  the  blood  of  the  victims  sacri- 
ficed in  the  Temple,  and  coming  by  pri- 
vate conduit  down  to  this  pool.  To 
this  day  there  is  an  irregularity  in  the 


it  one  day  when  they  were  zneasaring 
the  fountain.  The  water  very  suddenly 
rose  more  than  a  foot,  and  as  suddenly 
subsided.  A  woman  who  came  up  at 
the  moment,  and  who  was  accustomed 
to  wash  at  the  fountain  daily,  said  that 
she  had  seen  it  dry,  and  men  and  cattle 
suffering  from  thirst,  when  aU  at  once 
it  would  boil  up  again,  and  that  this 
boiling  or  flowing  was  at  irregular  inter- 
vals. The  common  people  haye  aban- 
doned the  beautiful  fancy  of  an  ai»g«l 
in  the  fountain,  and  now  say  that  a 
great  dragon  lies  within ;  that  when  he 
sleeps  it  flows,  and  when  he  wakes  it 


flow  of   water  in  this  fountain.     Dr.  |  8Cop& 
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and  XDoVk^  His  argoineiit  lay  in  the  assumption  that  whoso  could 
do  8<.>  great  a  thing  as  by  one  sentence  to  give  entire  health  to  a 
paralyzed  man  is  one  whose  command  to  carry  burdens  on  the 
Sabbath  might  be  safely  obeyed.  But  the  leading  learned  men 
of  the  Jews  did  not  think  so.  The  health,  or  even  the  life  of  a 
hnman  being  was  not  to  be  set  in  the  scale  against  a  tradition  of 
the  elders.  They  knew  tliat  Jesus  was  doing  mighty  works.  They 
suspected  who  had  told  the  man  to  carry  his  bed.  If  Jesus — and 
who  else  conld  it  be  ? — they  had  an  occasion  for  an  open  contro- 
verey  with  him.  But  tlie  man  did  not  know  the  name  of  his 
benefactor. 

Af tei-\i'ard  Jesus  found  him  in  the  Temple,  and  said  to  him : 
**  Behold^  you  are  made  whole  ;  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing 
ix^me  nnto  you."  It  would  seem  that  his  excesses 
had  beeh  tlie  occasion  of  his  physical  ailments, 
and  to  the  act  of  liealing  Jesus  added,  what  is  often  better  than  a 
care,  an  exhortation  to  a  more  sanitary  mode  of  life.  But  the  in- 
terview made  Jesus  known  to  the  healed  man,  who  went  and  told 
the  elders  that  it  was  Jesus  who  had  made  him  whole.  It  was 
not  as  informer  that  the  man  could  have  communicated  tliis. 
The  Sabbath  question  was  not  so  important  to  him  as  his  ovn\  re- 
covery. It  was  not  who  had  commanded  him  to  carry  his  little 
pallet  home  on  the  Sabbath,  but  who  had  healed  him.  He  looked 
on  that  side,  the  eldere  on  the  other.  It  aroused  the  whole^hate 
of  their  nature,  and  they  opened  with  Jesus  a  controversy  that 
was  to  terminate  with  his  death. 

Ill  onr  day  it  seems  stmnge  that  such  connection  should  exist ; 
that  a  most  good  man  should  be  slaughtered  because  he  would  not 
conform  to  what  even  we  might  consider  a  wholesome  regulation. 
Bat  it  did  occur  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  and  has  occurred  in  times 
much  nearer  our  own.  At  this  point  in  the  progress  of  Jesus 
we  reach  the  Sabbath  question. 

The  references  to  this  subject  in  the  Old  Testament  may  be 
supposed  to  be  familiar  to  the  readei-s  of  this  bcx)k,  but  must  be 
tjlaiiced  at  The  first  is  in  the  history  of  the  ere-  Tho  sabbath  before 
ation,  in  Genesis  i.  and  ii.  The  next  is  in  the  ^^•^ 
Patriarchal  period,  and  in  several  places,  some  more  patent  and 
some  more  obscni-e.  For  instance,  in  Genesis  iv.  3  is  the  phrase 
^In  process  of  time  ,  .  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  tlie 
ground  an  offering  uuto  the  Lord."    In  the  Hebrew  it  is  ^^At  the 
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end  of  daysP  Again :  in  chapter  vii.  4,  10,  "  seven  days "  are 
iiicntioncd,  as  also  in  chapter  viii.  10  and  12 :  tliese  in  reference  to 
tlie  dehige.  In  chapter  xxix.  25-30,  the  "  week ''  is  mentioned  as 
a  well-known  division  of  time,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  tliat  other 
Sabbatic  i>criod  of  seven  years  is  mentioned  in  the  same  passage. 
In  chapter  1.  it  is  said  that  "  Joseph  made  a  mourning  for  his  fatlier 
seven  davs." 

These  are  before  the  davs  of  Moses.     In  Exodus  xvi.  we  have 
tlie  account  of  the  sending  of  manna,  and  the  ordinance  that  twice 

The  Sabbath  In  the    ^ic  usual  amouut  sliould  be  gathered  on  the  sixth 
Decaiognc  (Jay.    Whether  this  whole  passage  indicates  a  pre- 

\'ious  Sabbath  observance  or  announces  it  as  a  new  institution,  each 
reader  must  detennine  for  himself,  as  the  ix)sition  of  the  article  in 
the  Hebrew  and  the  general  passage  may  impress  liim.*  The 
next  passage  is  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  the  Sabbath. 
In  ExckIus  XX.  it  is  embodied  in  tlie  Decalogue,  with  specificatioiis. 
To  the  Jew  the  Decalogue  was  not  merely  a  religious  synilx)!,  it 
was  also  a  national  ensign.  To  violate  the  Decalogue  was  to  be 
guilty  at  once  of  sin  and  of  treason,  and  the}'  came  afterward  to 
make  the  Sabbath  the  chief  of  these  ten  items  of  national  cove- 
nant, so  that,  as  one  of  their  writci-s  said, "  He  that  violates  the 
Sabbath  is  as  lie  that  woi-ships  the  stars,  and  both  are  heatliens." 

Wlu»ever  fairly  reads  the  Old  Testament  at  large,  whether  he 
believes  the  Hebrew  institutions  to  have  been  given  by  Almighty 

(nul  or  to  be  the  i)nxiuct  of  the  wisdom  of  man, 

Of  divine  origin.  j  itii  i^ 

must  know  that  the  Jews  believed  tliem  to  l>e  of 
divine  origin,  and  must  feel  that  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
Hebrew  iiationalitv  thev  were  wise  and  beneficent  remilations. 
The  law  of  the  Sabbath  is  obviouslv  such.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  a  Sabbatic  idea  runs  throiii]:h  all  the  Hebrew  Institutes. 
There  was  to  be  a  seventh  day  consecrated  to  rest,  to  enjoyment, 
and  to  religion.  There  was  a  seventh  month  set  aside  to  festivals, 
o]»ening  with  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  containing  that  most 
joyful  of  Hebrew  holidays,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Thei-e 
was  the  seventh  year^  in  which  the  laud  was  to  rest  from  the  hand 
of  the  tiller.  At  each  close  of  seven  times  seven  years,  each  wt<rk 
of  years,  came  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  when  debts  were  cancelled 


♦The  learned  Grotius  believed  that 
the  d.iy  had  been  already  known  and 
observed  afi  holy,  but  that  the  law  as  to 


labor  was  now  given  for  the  first  time, 
and  shortly  after  more  implicitly  im 
posed  in  the  Fourth  Commandmezit. 
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ndwhcn  sla^vos  yvcut  fi-ee.  Tlie  orinjinal  intent,  as  indeed  tlie 
original  i>V>sorx'a.iice  of  the  Sabbath,  was  not  oppressive  or  afflictive^ 
jnt  ratUer  ff^sti  ve.  At  only  one  p<>int  of  the  Sabbatic  cycle  is  any 
mention  o£  liiiiiiiliation.  The  i>eoplc  were  to  "  afflict  their  sonls 
im  the  Day  of  Atonement"  (Levit.  xxiii.  27-29.)  Every  Sal>- 
balli  except  tliat  \ra8  to  be  for  recreation,  by  rest,  by  enjoyment, 
or  by  glad  ftnd  liappy  devotion  to  the  oflices  of  religion. 

It  will  l>e  perceived  that  the  physical,  social,  and  moral  welfare 
of  all   tlie    people  was  sought  by  these  wise  regulations.     The 
lesR>n  fto  important  to  know  and  so  hard  to  learn,      i.e«8oimof  thesab- 
that  man  lias  no  proprietorship  in  anything  earthly;  ^^• 
that  he  is  liolding  it  for  God,  and  obtains  its  best  uses  only  as  ho 
uses  it  for  God  :    this  is  the  great  lesson  of  the  Sabbath.     Time 
belongs  to  God,  which  man  was  to  acknowledge  by  the  ti-ibute  of 
the  seventh   day.     Land  belongs  to  God,  which  is  recognized  m 
\    the  Sabbatic  year.     All  things  upon  which  a  man  may  lay  any 
daim  of  ownership,  as  upon  the  moneys  due  him  from  his  credit- 
ore,  as  in  the  case  of  his  servants,  bought  or  inherited,  belong  at 
last  to  God,  and  to  him  must  be  remitted,  as  the  Jubilee  sets  forth. 
Socially  men  were  to  be  profited  by  the  Sabbath.     It  was  to  be  a 
festive  day.     The  rich  gave  feasts.     The  poor  saved  their  best  for 
the  seventh  day  enjoyment;  men  walked  abroad  and  visited,  as 
well   as   met  amid  joyful  celebrations  of  God's  praise  in  taber- 
nacle. Temple,  or  synagogue.     Labor  was  susi)eiided.     The  body 
must  rest ;  it  rested  on  the  Sabbath.     No  journeys,  no  business, 
no  servile  labor  could  be  performed.     It  was  a  democratic  insti- 
tntiun.     Master  and  servant  equally  suspended  toil  and  took  re- 
freshment. 

In  other  parts  of  the  law  there  were  given  constructions  of  the 
pn:»hibition  of  labor  in  the  Decalogue.  It  was  forbidden  to  light 
a  fire.      fExodus  xxxv.  3.)     For  ffatherincr  sticks 

^  /  ^  j5  Prohibitions. 

on  the.  Sabbath  a  man  was  stoned.  (Num.  xv. 
S'2J)  Isaiah  uttered  solemn  warnings  against  the  violation  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  promises  of  blessings  to  those  who  should  scrupu- 
lously observe  iL  (Isa.  Iviii.  13.)  Jeremiah  denounced  the  gen 
eral  violation  of  the  Sabbath  in  his  day,  when  men  wrought  as 
mnch  and  carried  burdens  in  their  traffic  as  much  as  on  other 
dars.  (Jereni.  xvii.  21-27.)  And  in  the. days  of  Ezekiel  there 
was  snch  a  general  falling  oflF  that  the  secularization  of  the  Sab- 
bath is  ranked  foremost  among  the  national  sins  of  the  Jews 
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(Ezekiel  xx.  12-24.)  Nehemiah  (xiii.  15-22,  and  viii.  9-12)  at- 
tributed  their  severe  national  ealamity  to  the  specially  heinoni 
ofifence  of  neglecting  the  Sabbath ;  and  he  gives  an  account  of  hia 
measures  for  restoring  tlie  day  to  its  proper  observance,  among 
which  was  the  representation  to  the  people  that  the  Sabbath  was 
a  festival.  "  This  day  is  holy  unto  the  Lord  your  God :  mourn 
not,  nor  weep.  Go  your  way,  eat  the  fat,  and  drink  the  sweet, 
and  send  ix>rtions  unto  them  for  whom  nothing  is  prepared ;  for 
this  day  is  wholly  unto  our  Lord :  neither  be  ye  sorry ;  for  the  joy 
of  the  rx)rd  is  your  strength."  "  With  many  such  words  he  cheered 
the  i)eople,  and  they  went  their  way  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  to 
send  ix)rtions,  and  to  make  a  great  mirth,  because  they  had  under- 
stood the  words  that  were  declared  unto  them."  *  It  will  be  seen 
that  this  method  of  observing  the  Sabbath  is  very  different  from 
tliat  prescribed  by  subsequent  Jewish  and  modem  Puritans,  who 
have  made  the  Sabbath  a  burden,  a  darkness,  and  a  curse,  whereas 
God  meant  it  for  a  blessing,  and  considers  "holy  day"  the  equiv- 
alent of  holiday. 

The  Pharisees  and  the  rabbins,  following  up  the  work  of  Ne- 
hemiali,  committed  the  error  of  carrying  their  exactions  too  &r, 

and  thus  absolutely  abrogating  the  spirit  by  their 
super-exact  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  law. 
Because  Moses  had  forbidden  the  Ljraelites  to  go  out  of  tlie  camp 
to  gather  inanna  against  God's  command,  a  sect  was  established 
whose  prime  article  of  faith  and  practice  was  the  maintaining 
throughout  the  day  the  posture  in  which  they  should  happen  to 
be  when  they  fii-st  awoke ;  a  terril)le  way  of  resting.  This  of 
course  exceeded  even  the  usual  rigor  of  Sabbath  observance. 
Because  Jeremiah  had  denounced  the  bearing  of  the  burdens  of 
traffic,  men  were  forbidden  to  lift  any  article.  It  was  against 
the  law  to  hunt  on  the  Sabbath,  therefore  the  Pharisaic  and  rab- 


Fharisaic  exactions. 


*  As  showing  that  the  Sabbath  was 
not  to  be  a  day  of  gloom  and  weeping, 
compare  with  the  above  what  ia  wTitten 
in  2  Chron.  xxx,  21-20,  Ps,  xcii.,  and 
many  other  passages  in  the  Psalms ;  Isa- 
iah xxx,  29,  Jeremiah  xxi.  12-14,  Hosea 
ii.  11.  This  contrast's  greatly  with  cer- 
tain Puritan  regulations,  such  as  these : 
**  21  No  one  shall  run  on  the  Sabbath- 
day,  or  walk  in  his  garden,  or  elsewhere, 


except  reverently  to  and  from  meeting. 
22.  No  one  shall  travel,  cook  Tictiuli, 
make  beds,  sweep  house,  cat  hair  ae 
shave,  on  the  Sabbath-day.  23.  2fo 
teaman  sfiaU  kiss  her  dtUd  on  the  8cU>batk, 
24.  The  Sabbath  shall  begin  at  smiaet  on 
Saturday.  ^^  See  Blue  Latcs  of  Ntm 
Haven  C<^any^  etc.^  compiled  by  an  An« 
tiquary,  R.  B.  Hinman,  Esq.  (Hartford, 
1838). 
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binicaL  schools  forbade  the  catching  of  a  flea  as  a  species  of  hiint- 
11^.  Tlie  law  prohibited  the  gathering  of  sticks,  for  the  reason 
that  that  led  to  cooking,  and  while  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  a  festival 
it  was  also  to  be  a  rest,  so  tliat  the  feast  must  be  made  ready  on 
the  sixth  day :  but  tliese  priests  held  that  it  was  a  violation  of  the 
hiw  to  mount  a  tree,  because  a  branch  or  twig  might  thus  be 
broken.  Grass  might  not  be  walked  upon,  as  it  might  be  bruised, 
and  that  is  a  sort  of  threshing  I 

An  examination  of  the  records  concerning  Jesus  will  show,  1 
think,  that  he  never  broke  the  Jewish  law  of  the  Sabbath,  nor 
did  his  disciples ;  they  were  never  charged  with  jenxa  never  broke 
that-  But  he  did  set  at  naught  the  exactions  of  ^*  ^^^^^  ^''' 
the  traditions  of  the  elders.  lie  would  not  be  bound  by  the  regu- 
lations of  those  who  had  no  authority  to  overload  tlie  word  of 
Grod  "with  their  own  fanciful  inteq)retation8 ;  but  he  did  employ 
the  Sabbath  for  all  its  sweet  restoring  uses,  and  did  affirm  the 
})rinciple8  on  which  the  Sabbatic  institutions  rested. 
Thns,  he  walked  out  on  the  Sabbath-day.  Laborious  travel 
forbidden,  but  not  recreative  exercise.  lie  visited  the 
•*IIoiiso  of  Mercy,"  and  finding  an  abject  suflFer-  But  disregarded  Phar 
er  there  he  boaled  him.  lie  commanded  him  to  »"*«ic kIo***- 
take  up  his  h'ttle  pallet,  such  as  beggars  carried  with  them  to  rest 
npon.  and  go  to  his  home.  This  was  no  toil  that  could  weary 
him.  lie  was  in  fresh  strength.  It  would  have  been  preposter- 
ous to  lie  there,  just  where  Jesus  found  him,  and  continue  all  the 
remainder  of  the  Sabbath-day  in  the  posture  which  he  held  when 
healed.  Tliis  would  have  been  according  to  the  teaching  of  the 
sect  of  D<isitheu3,  but  it  would  have  been  most  unnatural.  Jesus 
sent  him  home  with  his  bed  in  his  hands. 

The  Jews  raged  and  sought  to  kill  Jesus,  not  the  hmledinan.  It 
iras  not,  then,  the  ])urden-bearing,  but  the  healing,  that  exasperated 
them.  lie  addressed  the  spiritual  leadei-s  of  the  Jews  in  defence 
of  liimself.  lie  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  called  before  the  San- 
hedrim, or  even  any  lower  court ;  but  the  persons  to  whom  the  words 
were  addressed  had  official  position,  and  the  words  may  therefcire 
be  considered  as  spoken  in  defence.  The  address  drawn  out  by 
this  Sabbatli  incident  is  given  at  large  by  John  in  his  fifth  chap 
ter,  and  is  worthy  our  caref  id  study. 

In  reply  to  the  charge  of  working  on  the  Sabbath,  Jesus  said 
to  them.  "  My  Fatlier  worketh  hitherto,  and  I  work."  He  corrects 
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their  ful.-e  i«lcas  of  Goal's  rest,  as  if  it  were  a  barren  cessatioE 

H!a  reply  u  *ut.-i^  f  p.MU  all  activity.    All  the  Sabbaths  from  the  crea- 

***'"•  tion  had  Ixjeii  inarke^l  bv  the  holv  activity  of  the 

•  m  mr 

Creator,  wanning  ami  shining  in  the  sun,  brightening  iu  flowers, 
slowinir  and  tluwin^r  in  f«>untains  and  streams.  As  the  Son  ol 
the  Father,  being  in  -rjH^cial  relati<insliip  to  him,  Jesus  claimed 
th;it  ju>t  so  he  worked,  and  that  his  Morks  were  no  more  viola- 
tiuns  of  the  Sabbath  than  were  the  works  of  the  Father.  Thif 
intensified  their  oxa>j>en4tion.  He  had  broken  the  Sabbath  law; 
he  had  involved  Jehovah  in  the  crime;  and  he  had  claimed 
eqnality  with  Jehovah.  This  last  was  the  most  si>ecially  aggrar 
vated  offtnce.  The  wonls  themselves,  standing  alone,  hardly 
seem  to  jii.stifv  this  interpretati«»n.  The  Jewish  rulers  must  have 
heard  soniothinj;  else  tixmi  him  before  this,  which  gave  this  par- 
ticular complexion  to  this  short  statement.  But  their  belief  that 
he  did  mean  this,  he  himself  proceeded  to  justify  by  the  remark- 
able discoui\<e  which  John  has  preserved,  and  which  we  give 
entii-e : 

"  Verilv,  I  sav  tn  vou,  Tlie  Son  can  do  notliins:  fmm  liimsi*lf.  but  what  ha 
seeth  the  Fatlur  dninor:  for  what  tliinjrs  IIu  diK'tli,  thrsc  also  docth  the  Son 
likewise.  For  tliu  Fatln.T  Invrtli  tliL*  Sm,  anil  showeth  him  all  things  that  He 
Himself  doeth  :  and  He  \\-ill  show  liini  irreater  works  than  these,  that  ye  niay 
manel.  For  :us  the  Father  raiseth  the  dead,  and  iriveth  life,  even  so  the  Son 
giveth  life  to  whum  A.*  will.  For  the  Father  judireth  no  one,  ]>ut  hath  com- 
mitted all  judi^nient  to  the  S<.)n:  that  all  should  know  the  Son,  even  as  they 
know  the  Father.  H«-  tliat  honoretli  not  the  Son  hcmoreth  not  the  Father  who 
hath  sent  him.  Verily,  verily,  I  sjiy  to  you.  He  that  lieareth  my  word,  and 
believeth  on  Him  tliat  sent  me,  hatli  |)er]>etual  life,  and  doth  not  come  into 
condemnation  (or  judi^nncnt ),  l)ut  hath  i)ass<'d  from  death  unto  life.  Verily, 
verily,  I  siiy  to  you.  An  hour  is  eomin<;,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  tlie  S«)n  of  God:  and  they  who  hear  shall  live.  For  as  the 
Father  liath  life  in  IIims(rlf,  so  also  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in 
himself;  and  hath  given  him  authority  to  execute  judj^nent  also,  because  lie 
is  the  Son  of  man.  Man-el  not  at  this,  for  an  hour  is  coming  in  which  all 
that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice,  and  shall  come  forth ;  tliey  who 
have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  that  have  done  evil, 
unto  the  rt*urreetion  of  judgment, 

"I  can  of  mine  own  self  do  nothing:  as  I  hear  I  judge;  and  my  judgment 
is  just ;  because  I  seek  not  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  Him  who  scut  ni?. 
If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  witness  is  not  true.  There  is  another  that 
beareth  witness  of  me ;  and  ye  know  that  the  testimony  which  he  testifietli  o( 
me  is  tine.  Yc  sent  unto  John,  and  he  bare  witness  unto  the  truth.  But  I 
receive  not  testimony  from  man:  but  these  things  I  say  that  ye  may  be  saved 
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He  WIS  the  buming  and  shining  lamp :  yc  were  willing  for  a  season  to  rejoice 
m  his  light. 

**Bat  I  hare  a  greater  witness  than  that  of  John :  for  the  works  which  the 
Fttther  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  same  works  that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me, 
tiiat  the  Father  hath  sent  me.  And  the  Father  Himself,  wliich  hath  sent  me, 
hiith  borne  witness  of  me.  Ye  have  neither  heard  His  voice  at  any  time,  nor 
seen  his  shape.  And  ye  have  not  His  word  abiding  in  you :  for  whom  He 
hath  sent,  him  ye  believe  not 

**  Ye  search  the  Scriptures ;  for  in  them  ye  think  to  have  eternal  life :  and 
ttiey  are  they  wliich  testify  of  me.  And  ye  will  not  come  to  me  that  ye  ma} 
harse  life-  I  receive  not  glory  from  men.  But  I  know  you,  that  ye  have  not 
the  glory  of  (Jod  among  yourselves.  I  have  come  in  my  Father's  name,  and 
fe  receive  me  not:  if  another  shall  come  in  his  own  name,  him  ye  will  receive. 
How  can  ye  believe,  receiving  glory  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  tlie  glory 
tiiat  Cometh  from  the  only  God  ?  Do  not  think  that  I  will  accuse  you  to  the 
Father:  there  is  one  that  accuseth  you,  even  Moses,  in  whom  ye  have  lioped. 
For  had  ye  believed  Moses  ye  would  have  believed  me :  for  he  wrote  concem- 
faig  me.     Bat  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye  believe  my  words  ?  '* 


It  would  seem  that  no  one  can  read  tliis  speech  without  being 
impressed  with  tlie  thorough  sincerity  of  the  sj)eaker.  He  be- 
lieved all  he  said,*  He  niade  assertions  of  himself,  which,  if 
tine,  are  not  only  profoimd,  and  touching  all  the  awful  mysteries 
cf  life  and  eternity,  but  separate  him  from  all  other  known 
human  beings. 

He  first  assumes  the  fatherhood  of  the  Deity.     God  is  father. 

It  is  of  His  essence.     He  docs  not  become  a  father  by  creating, 

but  creates  because  He  is  a  fatlier.     The  human     ^^  Fatherhood  oi 

relationship  between  the  begetter  and  the  begotten  ood  and  tho  sonhood 

famishes  u^  with  the  idea,  but  it  has  alwavs  sub-  ^    ^^^' 

gisted    in  God.     Unbeginning   fatherhood    implies  unbegiiniiiig 

fionhood.     In  point  of  fact,  is  there  such  a  son  ?     Jesus  not  only 

declares  that  there  now  is,  and  consequently  always  has  eternally 

been^  but  that  he  himself  is  that  vei-}'  son,  not  a  son,  as  any  other 

man  may  claim  to  be,  but  the  Son  of  God.     If  the  unbegun  son, 

tlie  always-existent  son,  then  he  does  make  himself  equal  with  the 


It  must  be  remarked  here,  as  else- 
in  the  speeches  of  Jesas,  that  our 
lents  are  not  made  in  order  to  form 
of  theology.  This  is  intended 
^o  be  porelj  a  history — a  history  of  the 
JgwalB  and  speeches  and  consciutisness  of 
Jmoil      We  aie  concemed  merely  to  dis- 


cover what  he  meant  to  say,  and,  having 
found  that  meaning,  not  to  defend  or  to 
condemn,  but  to  show  the  effect  of  the 
holding  and  the  propagating  of  such 
thoughts  upon  the  life  of  the  man  Je- 
sus, and  perhaps  upon  the  subsequeni 
history  of  the  world. 
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Father,  as  there  cannot  be  t\ro  Gods.  The  long-inculcated  mono- 
theism fff  the  Hebrews  made  it  imposMble  for  them  to  conceive 
two  persons  in  one  God,  and  it  is  jntjhably  a  metaphysical  im- 
l)ni(:tifahilitv  for  anv  mind  in  which  the  idea  of  God  is  that  of 
an  infiiiito  or  even  of  a  supreme  Existence,  to  conceive  two  Gods. 
If,  then,  Jesus  claims  to  l>e  the  Only  Begotten,  being  one  with 
tlio  Father,  tlie  Father  and  the  Son  not  having  had  precedent  and 
Bul)sequcnt  existence,  then  he  stands  before  all  the  laws  of  human 
thought  the  equal  of  God,  the  verj'  God.  Right  or  wrong,  Buch 
etcniity  of  sonship  and  such  divine  equality  Jesus  believed  he 
held,  and  he  acted  and  6pf>ke  always  as  we  should  d  priori 
exj>ect  a  i)cr8on  with  such  a  belief  to  speak  and  act. 

lie  confirms  the  impression  upon  the  minds  of  liis  enemies  by 
statements  made  with  the  formula  he  always  employed  when  ho 
designed  to  make  his  asseverations  specially  solemn,  "Verily, 
verily  ; "  "  Amen,  amen."  If  they  regarded  him,  the  man  Jesus, 
visible  to  them,  as  the  sole  and  egoistic  performer  of  such  mira- 
cles as  that  which  had  been  wi-onght  at  the  House  oi  Mercy,  they 
were  mistaken.  He  does  them  as  the  Sou  of  God,  and  d<x»  what 
tlie  FatluM'  shows  him.  He  asseit^s  that  the  subsistence  of  tho 
existence  (»f  Father  and  Son  is  love.  Thcv  are  one  in  their  love. 
Nt>tliiiiir  is  (lone  l>v  the  Father  which  is  not  known  to  the  Son. 
Th(»se  things  thev  had  seen  arc  but  a  small  part  of  a  stupendous 
whole,  (iod  is  peri>etually  vivifying  and  revivifying,  wherefore 
the  Son  must  also  be  constantly  discharging  the  quickening  func 
tion  (»f  tlu*  life-power  that  is  in  him  as  the  Son  of  God.  Not  only 
iloes  all  life  proceed  from  liim,  but  he  is  the  judge  of  the  living 
and  the  dead  ;  so  that  no  honor  is  to  i^o  to  God  which  does  not 
come  Xo  .lesus  as  the  Son. 

He  asserts,  furthennoiw  that  those  who  hear  his  teachings,  and 
thus  believe  in  Ciod  bv  believini;  in  him,  have  alrcadv  everlast- 

inir  life. — do  not  wait  for  death  to  intnxluce  them 

r^Tivtn.Vi  V.f\».  ^         .  •Ill  •      1  rr«i 

thennnto,  indeed  have  no  judgment  topa.ss.  The 
hearing  of  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  G<.xl  gives  pa.<sage  into  a  life 
that  is  ]vrperuaU  and  that  is  wlu^lly  unaffected  by  the  mere  inci- 
dent of  phvsical  dissolution.  Kut  as  t^niching  the  judgment  of 
men,  he  asserts  that  ^'iit  is  placed  in  his  hands,  because  he  is  the 
Son  of  Man.  MaT\  judges  num.  lie  that  has  had  the  trials, 
weaknesses,  human  omergiMicios,  fearful  despondencies,  appetites 
and  |>jissivMis  of  a  inan,  a:ul  theref^^ro  hath  all  human  sympathy,  is 
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to  ]pa&8  judgment  on  the  character  and  acts  of  men.     lie  is  God's 
equal  in  divine  purity  and  man's  equal  in  humaneness. 

The  proof  of  the  truth  of  what  he  says  he  rests  upon  several 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  not  bearing:  egotistical  testi- 
mony   to   hiniBelf.     All  that  he  said  and   did 

•  mm  1  /^ii-ni*  JcBua  no  ^otiaL 

bronght  glory  to  the  great  Crod,  the  Ji-verlasting 
Father,  and  in  this  he  was  to  be  distinguished  fn^m  the  pseudo- 
Messiahs.  In  the  next  place,  tliey  had  sent  to  Jolm,  who  was  a 
resplendent  light,  and  had  fn)m  him  received  testimony  to  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus,  who,  nevertheless,  makes  little  of  all  human 
testimony  to  himself,  even  of  John's  ;  and  says  that  he  was  willing 
for  them  to  hear  John,  that  they  might  have  all  helj)s  to  their 
faith  they  could  find,  because  he  desired  that  tliey  might  be  saved. 
Bat  the  really  reliable  external  proof  is  the  works  he  did,  and 
the  really  reliable  internal  proof  each  man  should  have  would  be 
the  Vines  of  Godj  bearing  witness  in  his  soul  that  this  Jesus  had 
erane  out  from  God.     But  the  Jews  had  silenced  that  voice. 

Without  tills  subjective  evidence  men  will  not  believe  on  him, 
no  matter  what  quality  and  quantity  of  evidence  may  be  adduced. 
For  instance,  they  had  tlie  Scriptures  of  the  Old 

_-  ,  /.  TTT  Subjective  evidence. 

Testament  m  their  midst,  and  studied  them. 
They  believed  that  the  way  to  life  lay  mapped  out  therein.  But 
those  Scriptures,  Jesus  held,  pointed  clearly  to  him.  He  fulfilled 
them.  And  yet  he  does  not  glorify  himself  therefor,  but  he  (l<^e8 
glorify  the  Father.  And  yet  they  will  not  believe  him.  Let 
another  come*  glorifying  himself,  and  although  he  fulfil  no 
scripture,  he  will  be  received  by  these  hard-minded  men  who 
desire  to  kill  Jesus — not  so  much  for  blasphemy,  nor  for  the  vio- 
lation of  the  real  Sabbath  law,  as  for  disi-cgarding  a  legal  Sab- 
bath. 

It  18  a  deformity  of  the  will.  Tliey  had  put  a  gloss  on  the 
Scripture.  They  had  narrowed  it  to  their  national  hopes.  They 
looked  for  national  deliverance  and  splendor,  and  for  a  Messijih 
who  should  bring  grandeur  to  Judaism,  and  thiis  glory  to  God  ; 
and  they  could  not  understand  how  God  could  be  glorified  and 
tlie  Jewish  nation  not  aggrandized.  The  very  ground  on  which 
they  reject  him  is  the  very  ground  of  his  proof  that  he  had  come 
ont  from  God. 

•  This  anextion  wxis  verified  by  the   who  were  manifest  impostois.     Com- 
thatmteeqaentlyfoUowed  those   pare  Acts  v.  30,  37. 
14 
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All  J  now  he  retorts  npon  them.  They  accnse  him  of  violat 
ing  ojie  law  of  Moses.     He  accuses  them  of  rejecting  the  writingi 

of  Moses  bodily.  He  asserts  that  Moses  wroti 
of  Jesus.  They  did  not  understand  and  did  nol 
l)olieve  Moses.  So  Jesus  may  hardly  expect  them  to  believe  him. 
If  they  extinguish  their  light  they  cannot  see.  If  they  tnilj 
believed  in  Moses  it  would  be  imi)ossible  to  avoid  believing  in 
Jesus,  If,  as  he  asserts,  the  writings  of  Moses  ai'e  full  of  Je8U& 
So,  then,  the  gi-eatest  human  authority  to  the  Jews, — ^thatundoi 
which  their  leaders  are  arraigning  and  endeavoring  to  try  and 
convict  Jesus  that  they  may  destn)y  him, — that  very  autliority  is 
against  them.  Moses,  not  Jesus,  will  rise  up  in  the  judgment  and 
ctmdemn  them,  for  "  if  they  believed  not  the  writings  of  Mo6QB| 
how  should  they  believe  the  words  of  Jesus  ? " 

AVliether  they  were  a  "  Board  of  Jewish  Magistracy,''  or  merely 
leading  Jewish  magistrates  contriving  a  conspiracy  to  crush  him, 
disarmed  by  this  powerful  and  impressive  discourse,  his  persecii* 
tors  were  compelled  to  let  him  go.  They  could  not  gainsay  the 
words  he  had  uttered. 

But  the  battle  had  been  begun.  Tlie  assault  was  on  the  strong- 
hold of  riiarisaism,  namely,  such  rigoi-ons  observance  of  the  Sab 

batli  as  sliould  make  it  a  burden  to  the  people 

The  battle  begun.  ,  .  «  .        i       i  i         <•     i 

and  an  instrument  oi  torture  in  the  hands  of  the 
priesthood.  Jesus  had  attacked  that,  and  tliey  deteimined  to 
destroy  him.  He  never  sought  and  never  declined  a  conflict  for 
principle,  but  went  steadily  on  his  way,  avoiding  giving  any 
ground  of  justification  to  the  charge  that  he  recklessly  ruslied 
against  even  men's  foolish  and  hurtful  prejudices,  but  never 
avoiding  doing  what  was  right  because  the  ix)pular  prejudice 
was  against  it 


CDAPTER    II. 
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He  departed  for  Galilee.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  Sabhatli 
after  that  on  which  he  had  healed  tlie  man  at  tlie  Bethesda  Pool, 
when,  passing  through  a  field  of  ripe  barley,*  Mi^^L;M«kiL; 
aecompanied  by  his  disciples,  they  began  to  pluck  Lukevi.  Thosabboth 
the  ears  of  grain  and  eat  them  to  satisfy  their 
hunger.  Tlie  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem  had  entered  upon  a  rigor- 
ous persecution  of  Jesus.  lie  was  to  have  no  more  peace.  De- 
tectives dc^^d  his  footsteps  everywhere.  Some  of  them  lurked 
ftbont  this  field,  and  when  they  saw  the  di6ci])les  eating  tliey  came 
upon  Jesus  with  the  allegation  that  he  and  his  company  were 
Tiolating  tlie  Sabbath.  They  could  not  accuse  them  of  stealing, 
for  the  law,  as  stated  in  Deuteronomy  (xxiii.  25),  allowed  a  hun- 
giy  man  when  passing  through  his  neighbor's  field  to  pluck  wliat 
eraiii  would  appease  his  cra\nng,  while  it  forbade  putting  tlie 
sickle  ill.  Tliey  did  not  care  to  make  issue  on  such  a  charge : 
the  Traditional  Sabbath  was  the  chosen  ground  of  conflict.  Ac- 
cording to  its  enactments  a  man  might  be  stoned  for  plucking 
grain  if  he  did  it  to  desecrate  the  Sabbath,  and  not  to  remove 
hunger,  as  such  plucking  was  a  species  of  threshing. 

Jesns  defended  his  disciples.  They  had  done  no  wrong.  lie 
retorts  n]>on  their  accusers,  charging  them  with  ignorance  or  wil- 
ful neglect  of  the  Scriptures.     lie  referred  them  ^  ,    .  ^  _,. 

*  "  ^        *^  ^  ^  The  example  of  Darid. 

to  tliat  model  of  piety,  David,  what  he  did  in  an 
emerjrcncy,  how  he  took  tlie  shewbread,  which  stood  in  the  Tem- 
ple as  the  sign  of  Jehovah's  communion  with  the  priests,  which 
bread  was  given  him  by  a  distinguished  priest  and  was  shared  by 
David  A^'ith  his  followers.  Here  was  not  a  question  of  tradition, 
bat  a  distinct  violation  of  a  divinely  ordered  ceremonial,  between 


We  saj  barley,  as  wheat  does  not 
in  Galilee  until  a  month  later. 


this  passage  having  occurred  prohablj 
in  April. 
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whose  obser\aiiee  and  the  preservation  of  life  snch  men  i 
Abiathar  the  priest,  and  David,  God's  elect,  did  not  long  hes 
tate.* 

But  his  enemies  might  have  replied,  and  probably  did  repl 
that  tliat  had  notliing  to  do  with  tliis  case ;  that  Sabbath  pro&i|j 

Exam  icof  the  iriesta  ^^^^^  ^^'*^  ^^^®  culmiiiatiofi  of  ofiFences,  the  Sabbat 

law  being  the  greatest  of  the  commandments.  H 
reply  to  that  is,  that  in  the  Temple  the  priests  in  carrying  forwai 
the  ceremonials  of  woi-ship  do  continually  violate  what  all  agree 
was  the  distinct  law  of  the  Sabbath,  as  to  outward  observance,  a 
instead  of  resting,  they  were  to  do  Temple-work,  in  preparing  an 
presenting  sacritices.  (Num.  xxviii.  9.)  But  they  were  blamelea 
It  was  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  public  worship.  Th 
Temple  was  greater  than  the  Sabbath.  lie  then  made  the  n 
markable  assertion  :  "  A  greater  thing  than  ths  Ten\ple  is  hare. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  reference  to  himself,  and  the  meaning  to  b 
that  these  disci])les  were  in  the  discharge  of  religions  duties  r 
following  him,  and  in  a  much  higher  sphere  than  the  priests  i 
the  Tem)>le,  so  that  if  these  were  not  in  fanlt,  much  more  thos 
were  not  to  be  blamed. 

Again  he  repeats  to  tliem  the  words  of  the  prophet  Hosea:* 
"  I  will  have  Jiicrcy  and  not  sacriiice,"  teaching  them  that  al 
God's  laws  are  laid  upon  the  basis  of  mercy  and  not  pain-giving 
and  that  no  amount  of  sacrifice  in  any  shape,  whether  in  o£FeriD| 
victims  upon  tlie  altar  or  in  the  afflicting  of  one's  self,  is  at  al 
acceptable  to  God  unless  the  heart  be  full  of  love  and  men^ 
And  thus  out  of  their  law,  and  out  of  their  most  cherished  his 
tory,  and  out  of  their  prophets,  he  confutes  them. 

But  he  does  not  rest  on  that;  he  lays  down  tlie  memorable  pre 

position  which  is  the  key  of  the  whole  Sabbatic  idea  and  arrange 

Key  to  the  Sabbath  uicut  I    "  T/ie  Sahbath  wds  mode  for  mafiy  am 

thought.  ^j^^  ^^;,  y^^  ^/^  Sabbath?'    Whatever  regulatioi 

for  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath  may  be  set  up  by  human  an 


*  Compare  1  Sam.  xxi  ;  also  xxii. 
20-23;  2  Sam.  viii  17;  1  Chron.  xv. 
11.  In  the  first  of  these  references 
Ahimelech  is  mentioned  as  the  priest 
who  gave  the  bread  ;  but  in  Mark  ii  2G 
the  occurrence  is  stated  as  in  the  days 
of  Abiathar.  Both  are  historicaUy  tme. 
Ahimelech  was  the  father,  Abiathar  the 


son.  The  latter  became  disttngnishec 
in  the  reign  of  David,  and  seema,  fros 
the  Old  Testament  narrativQa,  to  ban 
been  present  when  the  shewbraad  wm 
given  by  his  father  to  David. 

f  See  Hosea  vi.  6,  with  which  eom- 
pare  the  beautiful  words  in  1  Saviod 
XV.  22. 
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diority,  wliidi    fails  to  make  it  a  delight,  a  profit,  a  culture  in 

happy  gooclnees,  is  wholly  invalid  and  is  to  be  rejected.     Man  is 

not  to  be  tlie   slave  of  the  Sabbath  ;  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  the  Ber- 

Tint  of  maiu      IMan  is  greater  than  the  Sabbath.     lie  rules  it. 

And  tlien  Jesus  added  tliose  otlier  words,  which  he  connects  with 

die  former  \>y  logical  process :    '*  Wherefore  the  Son  of  Man  is 

Lurd  of  t/ie  ScibbathrdayP  He  who  is  the  Consummate  Man,  who 

IB  Esfiential  Manhood,  who  is  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  tlie  coming 

iges  fu^  the  Itepresentative  Man,  he,  in  virtue  of  this  Manncss,  is 

die  Rdler  of  the  Sabbath-day,  and  has  a  right  to  say  what  may 

be  done  aiid  what  may  not  be  done  on  the  Sabbath.    It  will  be 

teen  from  this  that  he  made  no  intimation  of  the  abrogation  of 

die  Sabbath  ;  no  man  abrogates  a  kingdom  by  declai*ing  himself 

Idng.     He  reaffirms  it    He  re-establishes  it  by  removing  it  from 

flie  wretched  circumstances  of  tradition  and  placing  it  where 

€k)d  originally  intended  it,  on  the  rational  l^^is  of  being  the  sup- 

|iy  for  a  demand  widely  created  in  man.    Now,  it  commends 

itelf  to  the  reason  of  men.    Now,  we  can  take  the  ideas  of  Jesus 

nd  by  their  light  survey  the  Sabbath  as  an  institution  of  divine 

beneficence.     If  it  be  not  tliat,  it  is  a  curse. 

The  battle  on  the  Sabbath  question  continued  to  l)e  urged  by 
file  Pharisees  and  bravely  fought  by  Jesus.  lie  shrank  from 
none  of  its  issues.     He  was  retiriu":  into  Galilee.     „  ^    .,    ^,  ,  , 

^^  &  Matt.  xii. ;  Mark  iv. ; 

On  the  very  next  Sabbath  after  the  scene  in  the  Luke  vl  The  batue 
barley-field  he  entered  into  a  synagogue.  It  is  ^"^*"" 
not  certain  in  what  town  this  particular  synagogue  was  located. 
I  8ome  infer  from  Mark  iii.  1  that  it  was  Capernaum,  but  there 
\  is  no  authority  for  this,  and  the  absence  of  the  article  in  the 
original  slightly  fa  vol's  the  opinion  that  it  was  some  other  syn- 
flgogne.  As  his  custom  was,  he  began  to  teach  the  people  when 
occasion  for  exhortation  was  given.  The  intense  hatred  of  the 
Pharisaic  party,  and  their  conspiracy  to  crush  him,  reappear  in  a 
sdll  more  significant  manner.  It  seems  to  have  been  arranged 
that  there  should  be  present  a  man  who  had  an  arm  that  had  been 
withered  by  a  wound  or  by  disease,  that  tliey  might  see  whether 
Jesoa  would  heal  on  the  Sabbath. 

That  they  might  direct  the  attention  of  Jesus  to  this  afflicted 
man,  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  asked  him  :  "  Is  Que««on  of  healing 
ft  lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-days  ? "     Accord-  ^"  ^^'^  sabbath. 


ing 


to  the  strictest  teachincj  of  their  school  it  was  not.     Sham- 
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niai,  the  precept(*)r  of  the  Great  Hillel,*  and  one  of  the  eaii 
founders  of  their  sect,  had  distinctly  laid  down  the  law :  "  Let 
one  console  the  sick  nor  visit  the  mourning  on  the  Sabbath-da 
Tliey  might  therefore  accuse  Jesus  if  he  healed  on  the  saci 
day.  Reading  their  intents,  Jesus  said  to  the  man  with  the  wi 
ei-ed  hand  :  "  Rise  and  stand  forth  in  the  midst"  And  the  ma 
aiT)se  and  took  a  conspicuous  position.  It  is  to  be  noticed  tl 
when  a  man  has  a  real  malady,  and  there  appears  any  prospect 
relief,  how  indifferent  he  becomes  to  all  the  philosophical  theoi 
of  the  modes  of  treatment,  and  how  absorbed  in  the  practi« 
matter  of  fact  in  which  his  pereonal  comfort  is  most  deeply  a 
cerned. 

This  was  a  fine  stroke  upon  the  part  of  Jesus.     It  held  up  t 
sufferer  to  the  gaze  of  the  assembly.     It  appealed  to  the  hmnani 

of  the  i^ersecutors,  and  invited  the  sympathy 
the  spectators.     Jesus  tlien  turned  upon  his  po 
suers  with  this  movement.     They  had  nan-owed  the  question 
the  doing  or  the  7iot  doing  on  the  Sabbath.     By  a  counter-qnc 
tion  he  lifted  the  whole  subject  to  a  loftier  light :  "  Is  it  lawf 
to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath-days,  or  to  do  etril  f  to  save  or  destroy  ! 
The  question  was  double-edged:  on  one  side  it  cut  the  knot  < 
their  question  ;  on  the  other  side  it  smote  them.     They  werefiUe 
with  hatred.     They  were  pui-suing  him  on  the  Sabbath-day,  tryin 
to  kill  him.     He  was  about  works  of  goodness,  giving  life,  an 
more  life, — making  life  joyful  that  had  been  almost  intolerable 
'*  Kow,  who  will  be  to  be  blamed,  you  who  are  full  of  murderou 
intent,  or  1,  if  I  heal  this  sufferer  ?  "     Tliey  were  silenced. 

But  he  puslied  the  question  home  to  them :  "  Suppose  one  o: 
you  owned  a  single  shee[).  and  on  the  Sabbath  it  should  fall  int( 
a  cistern;  would  he  not  lay  hold  u])on  him  and  pull  him  out  I 


A  oountcr-qucfltion. 


*  HiUel  was  held  in  the  very  highest 
CF.t,eem  as  the  most  learned  in  the  laws 
of  the  Jews.  He  was  more  liberal  than 
his  master  Shammai,  and  the  difiFer- 
ences  of  their  teaching  led  their  disci- 
ples to  blows,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  several  persons.  Hillel  is  re- 
ported by  some  as  the  grandfather  of 
that  Gamaliel  who  was  preceptor  to 
Saul  of  Tarsus. 

f  St.    Jerome,    who    translated  the 


'^Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews* 
(an  apocryphal  book,  seemingly  an  adiil< 
terated  version  of  St.  Matthew,  anc 
much  in  use  among  the  Nazarenes  and 
Ebionites),  says  that  this  man  was  i 
stone-mason,  and  told  his  occupation  t< 
Jesus,  adding  that  he  was  compeUed  tc 
obtain  his  food  by  the  labor  of  hit 
hands,  and  prayed  Jesus  to  heal  him, 
that  he  might  no  longer  basely  beg  hii 
bread. 
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A  man  is  much  better  than  a  sheep.     Wherefore  to  do  good 
on  the   Sabbath   is  lawful."     It  fippears  from      An  ad  tufmtttam 
tlus,  tliat  in   the  days  of  Jesus,  this  pulling  of  auoation. 
t  sheep  out  of  the   pit  on  the  Sabbath  was  a  tiling  allowed 
tmongst  them  ;  else  this  ad  homhiem  appeal  had  had  no  force. 
Subsequently  it  was,  in  express  terras,  forbidden  in  tlie  Gcmai-a ; 
and  only  permitted  to  lay  planks  for  the  animal  to  come  out  I 
Stier  snggests  that  this  explicit  regulation  was  made  because  of 
flie  words  of  Jesus.     But  tlie  puritanic  instinct  would  dominate, 
holding  on  to  the  property  while  appealing  very  sanctimonious 
about  the  moral  law. 

His  enemies  were  still  silent.     Their  hardness  towards  the  suf- 
ferer, their  hatred  towards  himself,  tlieir  spiritual  blindness  in 
not  seeing  the  merciful  intent  of  all  moral  law, 
arviised  mingled  feelings  in  Jesus.    He  was  angry  ^l^^  the withr 
and  was  sorrv.     He  exhibited  in  the  most  sur- 

ling  manner  that  which  appears  in  all  noble  souls,  a  tender- 
for  tlie  sinful  man,  while  the  sin  is  hated.  But,  turning 
ti>ward  tlie  waiting  patient,  he  said,  "  Stretch  foilh  thy  hand." 
The  man  obeyed.  He  lifted  it.  It  was  as  whole  as  the  other 
arm.  Tlic  cure  was  instantaneous  and  complete.  It  was  a  dis- 
play of  mighty  i)ower  and  goodness.  lie  flung  himself  into  the 
hands  of  his  f(X)s  to  save  this  unknown  sufferer.  No  selfishness 
held  him.  He  saw  his  peril,  but  he  chose  to  face  his  fate  rather 
than  turn  from  a  work  of  beneficence  standing  before  him  to  be 
done. 

The  Pharisees  were  filled  with  rage  at  this  new,  bold,  defiant 
disretrard  of  their  traditions.  If  their  Sabbath  laws  could  be  set 
aside  thus,  then  was  their  authority  at  an  end.  The  blasphemy 
of  two  weeks  ago  they  might  overlook ;  the  apparent  violation  of 
the  Sabbath  by  his  disciples  they  might  forgive,  as  it  had  not  been 
done  by  him  in  person ;  but  this  distinct  avowal  that  tlieir  ti*a- 
dition  was  of  no  force  was  intolerable :  they  hated  him.  But 
wliat  could  they  do  with  him?  He  had  not  mixed  medicines  to 
pvc  the  sick.  He  had  made  no  journeys  to  hunt  up  and  console 
aafferers,  in  tlie  simple  way  of  ordinai-y  Jewish  duty.  He  had 
gone  into  the  synagogue,  and  simply  said  to  a  man,  "  Stretch 
forth  thy  hand."  It  seemed  impracticable  to  make  a  judicial 
ease  on  such  gi*ound.  They  were  as  much  puzzled  as  they  were 
enraged ;  and  so  tliey  went  out  and  took  comisel  with  the  Hero- 
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diaiifi,  liow  tliey  might  compass  the  destmction  of  him  whom 
crime  was  tlie  heah'ng  of  a  fellow-man  on  the  Sabbath-day. 

"The  Ilerodians"  are  mentioned  several  times  by  the  New 
Testament  historians.     They  were  those  who  were  the  open  am 

avowed  ixAitical  adlierents  to  the  family  of  tlu 

Tbo  HcrodiauiL        ▼▼!•!•  i  ■» 

llcrods,  ni  whose  interest  they   were  ready  t« 
make  any  combination,  and  use  any  of  tlie  ecclesiastical  partiei 
and  tlieological  sects  that  might  be  in  existence  from  time  to  time 
They  were  Jews  more  influenced  by  political  than  by  religioni 
consideraticnis.     Tlie  independent  nationality  oi  the  Jews  was  tbi 
firet  and  last  consideration  with  them.     Tliey  believed  that  the 
Ilerodian  family  had  the  talent  and  the  ambition  to  make  hea^ 
against  the  Roman  iK>wer,  and  so  were  willing  to  submit  to  them 
although  they  were  of  foreign  origin,  and  not  strict  observers  €A 
the  Mosaic  ritual.     If  they  were  lending  their  influence  to  a  do- 
mestic tyranny,  they  were  thus  at  least    saved  from  a  direct 
heathen  domination.     On  this  gnmnd  some  of  the  Pharisees  wonld 
be  of  their  party.     Then  there  were  those  who  might  be  called 
liberal  Jews,  who  had  become  quite  lax  in  their  belief  in  the 
dogmas  of  Judaism  and  in  the  observance  of  its  stringent  ceremo- 
nials.    They  favored  the  Ilerods  as  being  the  most  promising 
agents  in  bringing  about  a  coml)ination  of  the  Hebrew  faith  with 
the  heathen  civilization.     On  this  ground  some  of  the  Sadducees 
would  be  of  their  party.     Thus  the  leading  sects  would  be  found 
at  different  times  co-operating  with  the  Herodians,  and  the  Hero- 
dians  using  either  of  these  sects,  as  the  occasion  might  seem  to 
indicate  it  could  be  used,  for  increase  of  jwlitical  power. 

In  this  particular  case  the  popularity  of  Jesus  was  so  great  that 
the  Pliarisees  could  not  openly  attack  him.  The  Ilerodians  might 
be  inducted  to  employ  their  influence  with  Herod  to  have  Jesns 
put  out  of  the  way  on  political  grounds. 

Discovering  the  formation  of  this  powerful  conspiracj' against 
him,  Jesus  retired  with  his  disciples  to  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of 

Gennesaret.    Vast  crowds  followed  him,  not  mere- 
crowds  fonow  j«ni«.  ]y  fj-^m  tlic  ueidiboriiig  district  of  Galilee,  but 

Markiii.;Mfttthcwxii.      \  .  ,.     i  n  ^  t 

also  from  Judaea  generally,  as  well  as  from  tlio 
city  of  Jerusalem,  and  even  from  Idumrea  on  the  south,  and  from 
Perea  bevond  the  Jordan,  and  from  the  coasts  of  Tvre  and  Sidon 
on  the  north-west.  It  was  the  fame  of  his  miracles  that  drew 
tliem.     Among  the  orientals,  to  this  day,  tlie  name  and  fame  of  a 
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propliet  or  a  miracle- worker  will  agitate  large  sections  of  country, 
and  i>e<>i>lc  ^vill  abandon  their  ordinary  employments  to  follow 
him.  Jesus  liealed  their  diseased  people  and  restored  their  insane. 
All  had  tlie  benefit  of  his  mai'vellous  power  and  surpassing  good- 
ness. Wlieii  tliose  who  had  "  unclean  spirits  "  cried  out  to  him, 
**  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God,"  addressing  him  in  language  that  ac- 
knomrledged  him  as  the  Messiah,  he  rebuked  them,  and  very  strictly 
charged  all  who  received  his  favor  to  abstain  from  proclaiming 
hinu  It  ^would  seem  to  have  been  his  intent  to  do  all  the  good 
be  could,  scattering  his  blessings  with  royal  bounty,  but  to  do  this 
nnohtnxsively,  fto  as  not  to  appear  to  provoke  a  controversy  with 
liis  eeelesiastical  and  political  enemies.  Whenever  they  provoked 
it  he  never  shrank,  but  met  them  promptly,  skilfully,  and  with 
blows  aimed  bo  adroitly  and  delivered  so  powerfully  that  the  pop- 
ulace rejoiced  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  rulers.  In  all  other  par- 
ticulars he  so  carefully  avoided  publicity  and  general  popularity 
that  to  one  of  his  biographers  at  least  (Mark  iii.  17)  were  recalled 
the  striking  "words  of  Isaiah  (xlii.  1-4) :  "  Behold  my  servant  whom 
I  uphold  ;  my  chosen,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth  :  I  have  put 
my  spirit  upon  him;  he  shall  bring  forth  judgment  tx)  the  nations. 
He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  l)e  heard  in  the 
gtreet.  A  bruised  reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  tlie  smoking  flax 
shall  he  not  quench."  To  us  at  a  distance  tliis  reticence,  with  this 
power,  seems  to  be  marvellous.  To  those  wdio  were  in  daily  and 
full  6i<'*lit  of  both  it  must  have  produced  a  wonderful  impression. 
So  great  'was  the  crowd  that  his  friends  procured  for  liim  a 
small  boat,  which  could  be  used  as  a  kind  of  movable  pulpit,  so 
that  from  it  he  could  preach  to  the  people  on  the 
beach  at  a  distance  which  should  not  render  his 
viAce  inaudible,  while  it  should  save  him  from  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd.  There  might  also  have  been  the  additional  reason  of  being 
able  to  '^o  qiii<5kly  from  one  side  of  the  lake  to  the  other,  and  thnti 
elude  the  macliinations  of  his  enemies. 


CnAPTEE  IIL 


THE  TWELVE. 


It  was  a  crisis  with  Jesus.    He  had  attained  immeiiBe  popolnk 

ity  with  the  masses,  and  had  aroused  tiie  deadly  hatred  of  powo^ 

A  criida.  Matthew  f  ul  ecclcsiastics  and  ]x>liticianB.    The  posture  ol 

X.;  MarkiiL;  LukevL  j^jg  affairs  was  such  that  it  became  him  tonoofe 

M'ith  great  caution,  and  to  act  with  great  despatch.  We  hive 
leaiTied  what  his  opinions  of  himself  were,  and  have  seen  Bom^ 
thing  of  his  character  by  his  words  and  acts  in  the  emeigeadei 
into  which  his  career  brought  him.  He  must  have  Iiad  the  Mr 
gacity  to  see  now  tliat  thei*e  was  only  one  of  two  courses  befoie 
him :  to  go  forward  in  what  he  believed  to  be  the  establishing  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  or  to  retreat,  give  up  the  mission,  and  retirB 
into  the  utmost  privacy  and  draw  out  an  insignificant  life,  and 
leave  the  world  merely  a  toi*so  of  a  memory.  To  do  the  former 
Wiis  certain  dcatli ;  to  do  the  latter  was  an  abandonment  of  the 
Messiahship. 

Out  of  Capernaum  ho  went  to  a  neighboring  mountain  alone, 
and  62)ent  the  night,  we  must  suppose,  in  looking  tlie  dread  near 
A  night  In  a  moun-  f  uture  in  the  face.     lie  must  have  canvafised  all 
***^  the  probabilities  on  both  sides.     It  must  hsst 

been  a  night  of  torture  to  him.     But  lie  saw  his  way  clear,  and 
came  forth  in  the  morning  prc])ared  to  walk  it  at  all  hazards.  He 
must  not  take  measures  to  avoid  the  su])reme  fate,  if  death  urerB 
necessary  to  achieve  the  great  result  he  had  set  before  himself  aa 
the  mission  of  his  life.     But  he  must  not  botli  die  afid  fail.    He 
must  manage  himself  and  his  affairs  in  such  a  manner  that  before 
his  enemies  could  kill  him  he  should  have  so  implanted  the  gena 
of  his  doctrines  in  the  world  that  it  would  grow  after  his  depar- 
ture,    lie  must  so  instruct  otliere  in  the  kingdom  of  Grod  that 
they  might  be  able  to  place  the  torch  of  light  in  the  uptnmed 
hands  of  the  coming  generations.     He  must  so  breathe  his  spiiit 
into  other  souls  that  even  when  dead  ho  could  through  thein 
cause  his  religion  to  live  and  grow  in  the  hearts  of  men. 


I 
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"Wlieu  tlio  xaoming  came  he  called  together  all  those  who,  from 
whatever  motive,  had  followed  him,  or  shown  attachment  to  his 
Veraon,  or  interest  in  his  movements.     And  from 

\  ^  111       selection  of  the  Twdvo. 

tueui  lie    set   apart  twelve  men,  who  were  to  be 
Aiear  \iia  person,  to  be  carefully  instructed  in  liis  doctrine,  to  re- 
wive  of  liiB  power  to  cure  physical  and  mental  nuiladies,  and  to 
\*e  representatives  to  tlie  world  of  the  principles  he  liad  taught 
It  will  be  interesting  to  make  a  study  of  the  character  of  each  of 
the  men  'wlioni  Jesus  would  put  in  this  extraordinary  position,  the 
men  wliom  liis  choice  has  made  innnoi-tal.     We  shall  take  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named  in  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Luke,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are  there  catalogued 
in  pairs,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Mark  they 
were  sent  out  "  bv  two  and  two."     It  will  also  be  noticed  that  tlie 
first  seven  had  received  some  kind  of  call  from  Jesus  before  this 
definite  setting  apart  to  the  Apostleship. 

1.  At  the  head  of  the  list  stands  the  name  of  Simon  I.,  whom 
Jesus  named  PisrrER.    Simon,  Tsnatb,  signifies  "  hearer."    £170^9,  Ce- 
phas, or  Uerpo^,  Peter,  signifies  "  rock."     It  will 
Ikj  recollected  that  when  Jesus  first  saw  him  this 
name  was  iriven  the  Apostle.  (Matt.  xvi.  IS.)  His  father's  name  was 
Jonas  ;  his  mother's  name,  according  to  tradition,  was  Johanna. 
He  resided  originally  at  Bethsaida,  and  afterward  in  his  own  house, 
or  the  house  of  his  mother-in-law,  in  Capernaum.     (Luke  xiv.  38.) 
lie  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  occupation ;  he  was  a  fisherman 
on  the  lake  of  Tiberias.     This  was  not  a  very  exalted  employment, 
nur  was  it  degrading.     It  developed  his  courage,  his  watchfulness, 
his  foi-titude,  in  the  self-deny inglaboi-s  on  the  sea,  the  night-watches, 
tlie  frequent  and  trying  j)Ostponements  which  men   who  make 
tlicir  livelihood  bv  fishin<^  often  encounter.     He  became  a  roui^h, 
r«4dy,  impetuous,  hard  man.     He  had  the  vices  of  his  class.     He 
was  not  always  truthful,  and  he  was  profane.     We  judge  these  to 
liave  been  the  vices  of  his  youth,  as  we  generally  find  that  when 
a  fierce  teinj>tation  assails  a  man  in  advanced  life  it  brings  out 
his  earliest  vices.     AVlien  Peter's  crisis  came,  in  the  hour  of  his 
Master's  trial,  he  used  both  falsehood  and  profanity  for  his  own 
B&fety.     (Jolin  xviii.  15, 17,  25-27.)     He  was  not  a  wholly  unedu- 
cated man.*     lie  must  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  public 


*  Smith  weU  remarks  that  the  state- 
in  ActB  It.  13,  that  *'  the  council 


perceived  that  they  (Peter  and  John) 
were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,"  if 
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wJiools  maintained  by  the  coramnnity  in  which  he  lived,  which 
the  young  were  comi^elled  to  attend,  according  to  a  law  enacted 
by  Simon  Ben-Shelach,  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Pharisaio 
l)arty  imder  the  Asmonean  dynasty.  The  Holy  Scriptures  and  the 
history  of  his  country  he  probably  knew  from  his  earliest  child- 
IkhkI.  The  regular  attendance  upon  the  synagogue  service  would 
have  been  a  species  of  education.  And  these  I'emarks  apply  to 
all  the  disciples.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  Peter  there  was  the 
culture  which  came  from  trade  and  intercourse  with  cultivated 
foreigners.  He  seems  to  have  picked  up  some  rudimental  knowl- 
edge of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  to  have  j)nifited  generally  by 
mingling  with  his  fellow-men  of  diverse  education. 

lie  was  not  a  very  poor  man.  His  father,  Jonas,  was  a  person 
in  good  circumstances.  Fishing  was  lucrative.  The  great  popu- 
lation of  the  district,  the  influx  of  people  from  among  the  culti- 
vated heathen,  and  the  pleasure-seekera  whom  the  beauty  of  the 
lake  attracted,  must  have  afforded  a  good  market.  lie  may  have 
also  acquired  money  by  his  marriage,  as  the  house  to  which  he 
invited  Jesus  and  his  fellow-disciples  would  seem  to  have  been 
r(K)my,  and  to  have  been  his  property,  or  that  of  his  motlier-in- 
law.  He  makes  mention  of  the  sacrifices  which  he  had  incurred 
to  follow  his  ^raster,  and  Jesus  does  not  deny  that  they  were 
great.*  Peter  seems  to  have  married  in  early  life,  and  to  have 
been  a  devoted  and  affectionate  husband.  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, whose  testimoiiv  is  made  more  valuable  bv  the  fact  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  church  founded  by  St.  Mark,  tells  us  from 
very  ancient  traditions,  as  other  historians  do,  that  the  name  of 
Peter's  wife  was  Perpetua,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  and  per- 
haps other  cliildrcn,  and  that  she  suflFered  martyrdom.  Paul 
informs  us  that  Peter  was  accustomed  to  be  accompanied  by  his 
wife  on  his  apostolic  jounieys. 

The  quality  Peter  most  lacked  is  pi-ecisely  that  which  seems  to 
be  indicated  by  his  name,  firraiiess.  In  no  way  does  tlie  word 
"  rock "  i-ecall  Peter,  except  as  it  reminds  us  of  his  hardness. 


iiot  at  all  incompatible  with  the  state- 
in  ent  made  above,  and  the  translation 
of  this  passage  in  the  authorized  version 
is  rather  exaggerated,  the  word  ren- 
dered "unlearned"  being  rather  equiv- 
alent to  "  laymen  " — men  of  ordinary 


education,  not  specially  trained  in  the 
schools  of  the  rabbis — so  that  the  tezm 
might  have  been  applied  to  a  man  thor- 
oughly conversant  with  the  Scxiptima. 
♦  Matt.  xix.  27. 
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He  was  Kard  and  unstable.  He  asked  Jesus  to  invite  him  to 
oome  to  him  on  tlie  water,  and  when  bidden  he  started  oflF  boldly, 
BOOH  lost  courage,  and  began  to  sink.*  At  the  last  supper  which 
Jesus  Iiad  with  his  apostles,  the  Master  offered  to  wash  the  feet 
of  his  disciples  as  a  sjnnbol.  Peter  vehemently  refused,  but  at  a 
word  from  Jesus  impetuously  thrust  forward  his  hands  and  hia 
hcad.t  When  his  Master  was  betrayed  he  frantically  undertook, 
siiigle-Iianded,  to  fight  tlie  wliole  body  of  Konian  soldie]:s ;  but 
iwhen  Jesus  ordered  him  to  put  up  his  sword  he  fled,  and  left  his 
Master  in  the  hands  of  his  foes4  With  another  disciple  he  fol- 
lowed Jesus  into  the  palace  of  the  high-priest,  and  wlien  the 
crisis  came  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  his  Master,  and  did  this 
with  oatlis  and  vehement  protefitations.§  After  the  Cliristian 
society  began  to  take  form,  he  was  in  the  front  of  the  movement 
to  baptize  converted  Gentiles ;  but  when  opposition  came  from 
the  Judaizing  element  in  the  Christian  community,  he  inglorious* 
Ij  abandoned  his  position.| 

Aud  yet  there  was  sometliing  so  daring  and  dasliing,  so  eagle 
swift,  BO  unthonghtful  of  consequences,  so  sympathetic  and  elas- 
tic in  this  man,  as  to  make  him  most  receptive  of  such  spii-itual 
influences  as  the  character  of  Jesus  would  produce  upon  the 
human  heart,  and  most  capable  of  being  tlie  ardent  pioneer 
preacher  of  a  new  faith.  lie  led  the  band  of  Apostles  as  a  bold 
chieftain  would  his  clan. 

2.  The  next  Apostle  in  the  catalogue  is  Andrkw,  whose  name  is 
Greek,  ^AvSpeaq^  and  signifies  "  manly."  lie  may  have  had  a 
Hebrew  name,  and  this  Greek  surname  been 
given  him  as  indicative  of  the  manliness  of  his 
spirit.  The  name,  we  know,  was  in  use  among  the  later  Jews.^f 
Andrew  may  have  been  a  Hellenist  on  his  mother's  side,  a  con- 
jecture perhai>s  favored  by  tlie  circumstance  of  his  introducing 
to  Jesus  certain  Grecians  who  desired  to  see  the  Great  Master.^* 
Uis  position  in  the  New-Testament  history  is  not  nearly  so  im- 
portant as  tliat  of  his  brother  Peter;  but  the  few  glimpses  we  catch 
of  him  show  tlie  eager  spirit  of  one  who  is  anxious  for  the  spir- 
itual welfare  of  others,  and  who  has  a  simple  manly  trust  in  his 


Andrew. 


•  lUtt  xiT.  2S-30. 

f  Jolm  xiiL  6,  8,  9. 

I  John  xriii.  10;  Ifatt.  zzri.  56. 

I  John  xviii.  15, 47,  25-37. 


I  Acta  X.  47,  48. 
HT  JosephuB,  Ant.  J  xii.  2,  2. 
**  John  xii.  22.     See  also  p.  114  ol 
this  book. 
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great  spiritual  Leader.  lie  had  been  a  disciple  of  John  the  Bap 
tist,  but  he  became  one  of  the  eai'liest  followers  of  Jesus,  to 
which  course  he  was  prom])ted  by  John's  expressly  pointing  out 
Jesus  as  "  the  I^mb  of  God."  *  His  earh'est  act  as  a  follower  of 
Jesus  was  his  bringing  his  brotlier  Peter  to  the  newly  found  Mas- 
ter. He  is  mentioned  >vith  thi^e  other  disciples  as  being  in  a 
confidential  inten-iew  with  Jesus,  making  inquiries  concerning 
tlie  dqptruction  of  tlie  holy  city.f  He  also  appears  in  connec- 
tion with  the  history  of  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand.:]:  Be- 
yond this  there  appears  no  reference  to  Andrew. 

3.  The  third  Apostle  is  James,  whom  we  designate  as  James  I., 
to  distinguish  him  from  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus.    There  wei*e 

perhaps  eight  of  this  name  mentioned  in  die  New 
Testament  Scriptures.  As  held  by  tlie  Apostles 
it  was  "  Jacob,"  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  in  them  it  reappears 
for  the  fii-st  time  since  it  was  bonic  by  the  Patriarch  himself. 
The  Greeks  called  it  *Ia^a^09,  accenting  the  first  syllabic,  and 
tlie  Latins  Jacoh^LS^  probably  accented  as  the  Greek  name,  since 
the  Italian  is  Gidcomo,  or  lacomo.  In  Spanish  it  took  two  forms, 
lago  and  Xaynic,  or  Ja}ine,  pronounced  Uayme,  with  strong  ini- 
tial guttural.  In  French  it  became  Jacques  and  Jame,  from  which 
the  transition  is  easy  to  our  James.  It  exists  in  AVycliflFe's  BibUy 
1381.§     In  the  East,  St.  James  is  still  St.  Jacob,  Mar  Yakoob. 

This  James  was  the  son  of  Zebcdee,  a  well-to-do  fisherman  on 
the  Lake  of  Galilee.  lie  was  the  brother  of  that  John  who, 
according  to  his  own  account,  became  such  a  favorite  with  his 
Master.  The  year  before  his  apiK)intnient  to  the  Apostolic  col- 
lege he  had  been  called  to  be  a  disciple  of  Jesus.|  As  we  trace 
the  history  of  Jesus  we  shall  find  James  admitted  to  the  raisinor 
of  Jairus's  daughter,TI  and  also  made  one  of  the  three  witnesses 
to  tlie  Ti-ansfiguration."^^  His  furious  temper  is  shown  in  his  do- 
sire  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  to  destroy  a  Samaritan  Wllagcff 
The  ambition  of  himself  and  his  bi-other  John  is  shown  in  their 
request,  tlm)ugh  their  mother,  to  be  promoted  to  the  joint  premier- 
ship in  the  new  kingdom  which  they  believed  Jesus  as  the  Messiali 


*  John  I  36. 
f  Mark  xiii.  3. 
X  John  zv.  9. 

g  For  this  see  a  foU  note  by  Mr. 
Grove,  in  Smith's  Dietionary. 


I  Mark  I  20. 

1  Mark  V.  37 ;  Luke  riii.  61. 
♦♦  Matt,  xvii  1 ;  Luke  ix.  2a 
f  f  Luke  ix.  54. 
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about  to  inangnrate.*  He  was  present  at  the  agony  in  tho 
garden  of  Gethsemane,t  and  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Ascension.:^  In  the  year  44,  as  it  is  supposed,  about  the  time 
of  the  Passover,  he  was  put  to  death  by  Herod  Agrippa,  a  bigoted 
Pharisee,  who  slew  James  with  the  sword,§  according  to  the 
Jevrish  law,  that  if  seducers  to  a  strange  worship  were  few,  they 
should  be  stoned ;  if  many,  they  should  be  beheaded. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  earlier  in  tlie  history  Jolm  is  mentioned 
as  the  brother  of  James,  sliowing  the  superior  age  or  position  of 
the  latter;  but  in  the  later  history  the  place  of  honor  is  assigned 
to  John  by  calling  James  his  brother.  James  was  tlie  first  of  the 
Apostles  to  suffer  martyrdom. 

4.  John,  son  of  Zebedee  by  Salome,  being  brother  to  James,  is 
oplinarily  mentioned  with  him,  as  Andrew  is  with  Peter.     These 
forir  -were  the  leading  spirits  of  tho  body  of  the 
dirciples.     To  James  and  John  Jesus  gave  the 
name   7a"^"3^a,  Boan'ergetfa^  tho  Galilsean  pronunciation  of  the 
SjTO-Chaldee  words  yv]  "^sa,  Jienai  Rigaz^  "  Sons  of  Commotion," 
or  "  Sons  of  Tliunder,"  probably  given  because  of  their  impetuous 
temper.     The  name  John  has  its  equivalent  in  Theodore,  meaning 
•*  the  gift  of  God." 

In  the  New-Testament  memoirs  he  is  represented  as  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  almost  constant  companion  of  Simon  Peter,  and 
as  the  most  single-minded  and  devoted  of  all  the  men  who  loved 
and  followed  Jesus.  lie  had  been  brought  up  to  a  life  of  labor, 
but  docs  not  seem  to  have  come  from  the  very  poorest  class.  His 
father,  Zebedee,  and  mother,  Salome,  were  above  many  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  "We  hear  that  tho  father  employed  "  hired  ser- 
vants ''  on  his  fisheries  (Mark  i.  20) ;  that  probably  after  his  death 
the  mother  had  some  substance  (Luke  viii.  3),  and  that  John  him- 
self had  **  his  own  house."  (John  xix.  27.)  He  had  had  the  usual 
instruction  of  Jewish  lads,  had  gained  what  a  quick  boy  would 
gather  from  his  regular  religious  visits  to  tlio  Temple,  and  had 
probably  sympathized  with  the  occasional  political  movements 
that  contemplated  the  throwing  off  tho  Roman  yoke  from  the 
Hebrew  neck.  His  name  was  one  which  began  to  be  given  to 
children  bom  in  tlie  sacerdotal  circles,  and  was  probably  rendered 


c85. 
t  HaSdLTTiL  87. 


X  AdB  i  13. 
§  Aot6  zii  1. 
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all  tlie  more  jv^]>iilar  by  the  eirciiin&tances  of  inar\'el  which  had 
attended  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  by  the  general  hope 
that  "  God's  gift,"  Jehovali's  special  gift  of  grace,  the  Messisdi, 
was  about  to  be  bestowed  njwn  the  world. 

John  must  have  been  quite  young  when  called  to  tlie  Aposto- 
hitc,  as  we  leani  that  he  was  still  alive  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Tnijan.  The  appearance  of  John  the  Baptist  at  Jordan  roused 
the  religious  fervor  of  the  young  man,  who  became  a  disciple  of 
his  namesake.  He  was  an  earnest  seeker  after  truth,  and  this  led 
him  to  folhnv  Jesus  on  John's  saying  that  he  was  the  Lamb  of  Grod 
that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  this  predominant 
characteristic,  notwithstandhig  his  faults  of  temper,  won  him  the 
love  of  Jesus.  With  Peter  and  James  we  find  him  in  the  diam- 
ber  whei-e  the  dead  daughter  of  Jairus  was  brought  to  life,  amid 
tlie  dazzling  splendora  c^f  the  Transfiguration,  at  the  solemn  an- 
nouncement of  the  impending  destruction  of  the  holy  city,  in  tho 
garden  of  (iethsemane,  at  the  fearful  agony,  and  near  the  cross 
as  Jesus  expired.  He  had  nothing  of  that  soft  effeminate  manner 
which  is  so  usuallv  assimied  to  him. 

He  never  married.  He  was  very  passionate,  narrow-minded, 
ambitious,  and  vain,  as  is  shown  in  his  hatred  of  the  Samaritans, 
his  desire  to  consume  a  village  with  fire,  his  attempt  to  exU^rt  a 
pledge  from  Jesus  to  share  the  highest  honoi*s  of  the  new  dynasty 
between  himself  and  his  brother,  and  the  way  he  alludes  to  him- 
self in  his  writings.  But  he  loved  the  truth,  and  he  loved  Jesns 
with  a  supreniepassion,whichsubse(]uently  ripened  and  mellowed 
his  (character  into  excet^ding  sweetness  and  beauty.  And  Jesus 
loved  him.  He  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  the  Master  at  tlie  Last 
Supper,  and  received  from  him  the  tender  consigmnent  of  Ids 
mother  when  the  ]\Iaster  died.  To  him  and  Peter,  Mai-y  of  Mag- 
tlala  brouirht  the  news  of  the  resun-ection  of  Jesus.  Althouffh 
Peter  had  denied  the  Lord,  the  old  friendship  survived,  and  the 
penitent  friend  was  received  again  with  warmth.  John  grew  out 
of  his  narrowness  so  nnich  as  to  h>se  all  his  })rejudices  against  the 
Sanuiritans,  and  to  become  willing  to  reoeive  them  into  the  Chris- 
tian society,  in  which  his  subsequent  position  was  one  of  honor 
and  usefulness,  organizing,  teaching,  encouraging.  Tliere  is 
much  legendary  notice  of  his  latest  ycai-s,  some  very  trivial  and 
some  very  beautiful,  but  not  nmch  that  is  reliable  or  woith  men- 
tioning in  a  history. 
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5.  The  A.po8tle8  are  catalogued  in  gronps  of  fours,  Simon  Peter 
ling  at  the  Ixead  of  the  first,  and  Philip  of  the  second  quaternion. 
t  this    A^poetle   the  Gospels  give  us  very  slight 
emorials.       He  is  said  to  have  been  of  Bethsaida,  ^ 

e  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter,  whether  a  native  or  inhabitant 
)e8  not  appear.*  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
tand  him  (John  i.  43),  as  though  he  had  been  seeking  him,  and 
lat  to  Pliilip,  first  of  all  the  Apostles,  does  he  address  that  re- 
larkable  appeal,  ^  Follow  me,''  which  was  to  become  the  terms 
f  Christian  discipleship  for  all  succeeding  ages.  He  was  quite 
ager  to  declare  the  disfx>ver7  he  had  made  of  the  character  of 
icsns  to  Tfathanael,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  in  relations 
kE  intimacy,  both  being  men  of  earnest  simple-heartedness,  and  both 
booking  for  the  Deliverer.  Yet  the  faith  of  Philip  was  not  such 
m  to  make  him  ready  to  expect  any  miraculous  display.  At  the 
feeding  of  the  great  multitude,  Jesus  addressed  Philip  specially, 
at  to  how  to  provide  food  for  so  large  a  number :  f  and  this  he 
£d  ""  to  try  him."  It  does  not  easily  appear  why  this  should  have 
;  been  done,  as  Philip  does  not  seem  strikingly  weak  in  the  faith 
rbich  soars  above  the  externals,  as  Chrysostom  suggests.  But  his 
calculation  of  the  money  in  hand  and  the  cost  of  feeding  such  a 
moltitude  shows  that  Philip  was  not  expecting  a  miracle. 

The  next  glimpse  we  have  of  him  is  in  John  xii.,  where  we  are 
told  that  certain  Greeks  who  had  come  up  to  the  feast  liad  a  great 
desire  to  see  Jesus,  and,  attracted  probably  by  the  Greek  fonn  of 
Philip^s  name,  applied  to  him  to  introduce  them  to  his  Master. 
With  a  modesty  to  be  noticed,  Philip  first  goes  to  his  friend 
Andrew,  and  they  together  convey  to  Jesus  an  expression  of  the 
desire  of  the  Greeks.  He  must  have  heard  the  voice  f  ix)m  heaven 
wliich  replied  to  the  remarkably  striking  words  of  Jesus,  which 
ve  shall  consider  when  we  reach  them  in  the  regular  narrative. 
Philip  probably  brooded  over  the  address,  "  Father^  save  me ! 
Father,  glorify  thy  name  I "  and  so  when,  in  his  latest  interviews 
liis  disciples,  Jesus  spoke  of  going  to  the  "Father,"  the 


*  Jobn  L  44.    Oreswell  calls  attention   tinction  futile.     ( Or.  Test ,  in  loco. ) 


to  John**  use  of  the  pzepodtions  awo 

y      aod  •£ ,  the  foormer  meaning  an  inhabi- 

tmrt.  and  the  latter  a  native  of  the  place 

(iMiMrt  TTTJi)    Thefor- 

ia   the  pfrepoaition  used  in  this 

But  Alfbid  thinks  this  dU- 

15 


f  John  tI  5.  Bengel,  on  this  pas- 
sage, suggests  that  Philip  was  one  of 
the  disciples  to  whom  the  domestic  ar- 
rangements for  the  oomponj  were  com* 
mitted.     See  p.  115,  anU^ 
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childlike  simplicity  of  Philip  gave  vent  to  the  request,  "  Lord 
show  lis  the  Father,  and  it  siifiiceth  iis." 

This  is  the  last  we  see  of  Philip,  unless  we  suppose  him  tohavi 
been  one  of  the  two  unnamed  disciples  in  that  gronp  to  whon 
Jesns  is  said  to  have  exliibited  himself  after  his  resurrection,  in  i 
scene  described  in  John's  last  chapter. 

6.  Of  the  excellent  Nathanael,  who  was  of  Cana  in  Galilee 
•  only  two  notices  are  made,  both  in  John's  Gospel :  one  in  thi 

early  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  one  after  his  resur 
rection.  When  Philip  was  first  called  by  Jesug 
shortly  after  the  terrible  passage  of  his  temptation,  he  went  im- 
mediately in  search  of  his  friend  Nathanael,  whom  he  bronght  tc 
the  person  annoimccd  by  John  the  Baptist  as  the  Messiah.  Upon 
sight,  Jesus  declared  Nathanael  to  be  ^'  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  was  no  guile."  (John  i.  47.)  And  then  no  more  mentioD 
is  made  of  him  until  after  tlie  resurrection,  when  he  is  named  is 
the  company  of  the  fishermen  who  had  such  a  fruitless  night  oJ 
toil,  to  be  followed  by  a  morning  in  which  the  crucified  and  buried 
Master  should  reveal  himself  to  tliem.     (John  xxi.  2.) 

And  this  is  all  that  is  said  of  this  guileless  man  whom  Jeens  80 
commended.  But,  being  thus  associated  with  the  chief  of  the 
Apostles,  and  praised  above  them  all  by  the  Master  of  the  com- 
pany, it  is  perplexing  to  find  so  little  mention  of  Nathanael.  This 
has  led  to  the  belief  that  Bartholomew  is  the  same  as  Nathanael, 
tlie  former  signifying  son  of  Tholmai,  being  a  surname  of  the  lat- 
ter, as  Bar  Jonas  was  of  Simon.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  be- 
lief is,  that  John  mentions  Natlianael  twice  and  Bartholomew 
nfever,  while  the  name  of  Bartholomew  occurs  in  tlie  other  three 
Gospels,  but  that  of  Nathanael  is  totally  omitted.  In  John, 
Nathanael  is  associated  with  Philip  in  both  instances,  while  in 
tlie  other  gospels  Bartholometo  is  in  like  manner  always  associated 
with  Philip.* 

If  Nathanael,  and  Bartholomew  be  the  same  individual,f  he  was 
associated  after  the  ascension  with  the  body  of  the  Apostles,  as 
we  learn  from  Acts  i.  13. 

7.  Matthew  is  the  surname  of  Levi.  lie  calls  himself  "  the 
publican,"  in  his  own  Gospel,  but  is  not  so  called  by  the  other 


*  See  Matt.  z.  3  ;  Mark  ui.  18 ;  and 
Lnke  vi.  14  ;  and  p.  110,  ante, 
\  St  Augustine  deuies  that  Natlianael 


was  an  Apoetle;  so  does  St  Gxegoiy. 
Others  have  held  that  Nathanael  ^Hl 
Bartholomew  were  differesnt  pezaooa. 
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ere.  "We  learn  that  he  was  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  He 
mnst  have  been  a  man  of  low  estate  and  of  gen- 
eral bad  eharacter,  otherwise  he  would  not  have 
accepted  the  position  of  sub-collector  of  taxes,  a  post  filled  only 
bj  the  meanest  of  the  Jews.  The  real  publican  was  one  who 
fanned  the  taxes  of  a  province,  Joying  so  much  to  the  empire  for 
the  privilege.  The  sub-collectors  {portitores)  were  those  to  whom 
the  collection  of  the  taxes  was  relet  The  former  were  generally* 
ISoman  knights ;  the  latter,  mercenary  inhabitants  of  the  province, 
'who  made  all  they  could  by  oppressing  the  people.  In  the  case 
of  a  Jew,  a  portUor  was  a  special  object  of  dislike,  as  he  kept 
before  the  Hebrew  mind  perpetually  tlie  sign  of  the  national 
degradation.  Of  course  no  Jew  of  any  respectability  would  ac- 
cept such  an  odious  ofiice.  Matthew  (x.  3)  frankly  acknowledges 
that  he  had  fallen  that  low,  a  circumstance  which  the  other  biog- 
raphera  refrain  from  mentioning. 

Of  this  man,  in  whom  Jesus  saw  something  of  a  religious  ele- 
ment, and  whom  he  called  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  and  chief 
propagators  of  his  religion,  this  is  all  we  know,  except  that  he 
eontributed  one  of  the  four  collections  of  Memorabilia  of  his 
great  Master,  upon  which  the  world  depends  for  its  knowledge  of 
JesQS.     His  reticence  concerning  himself  is  a  remarkable  display  of 
modesty  in  a  biographer  who  had  every  temptation  and  occasion 
to  glorify  liimself  as  being  so  intimately  associated  with  his  hero. 
8.  The  last  of  the  second  quaternion  of  Apostles  was  Thomas, 
who  is  coupled  with  Matthew  in  Matt.  x.  3,  Mark  iii.  IS,  and  Luke 
vL   15.     His  name  in  Ilebrew  signifies  "twin," 
and  is  so  translated  by  John,  who  calls  him  Didy- 
mns,  which  is  the  Greek  for  "  a  twin."     It  is  not  known  where  he 
was  bom.     A  tradition,  however,  indicates  Antiocli  as  the  place. 
There  are  three  prominent  incidents  mentioned  of  his  connection 
with  the  history  of  Jesus.    When  his  Master  determined  to  go  to 
Bethany,  upon  learning  that  Lazarus  was  dead,  Thomas  appealed 
to  his  colleagues  to  accompany  Jesus  and  share  his  peril  on  a  jour- 
ney which  Thomas  believed  would  prove  ruinous  to  the  whole 
party.     (John  xi.  16.)    At  the  Last  Supper,  when  Jesus  had  been 
qpeaking  in  an  exalted  and  poetic  strain  of  his  departure  into  the 
tealxoB  of  the  unseen  world,  Thomas  showed  his  prosy,  incredu- 
loofl  nature  by  saying,  "  Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou  goest, 
ftnd  how  can  we  Imow  the  way  ? "    (John  xiv.  5.)    After  the  Cru- 
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cifixion  his  brother  ApoBtles  reported  to  him  that  they  had  seen 
Jesus.  (John  xx.  25.)  He  broke  into  the  vehement  exclama- 
tion, '^  Except  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the  nailS|  and 
put  my  finder  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  thrust  mj  hand  intxi 
Us  side,  I  will  not  believe." 

These  incidents  show  that  he  was  skeptical,  slow  to  believe, 
demanding  unusual  proofs, — ^that  he  was  not  sanguine,  bnt  rather 
despondent, — and  that  he  loved  Jesus  ardently.  Although  he  re- 
garded the  joumey  to  Bethany  as  almost  certain  destmction,  hk 
love  for  Jesus  prompted  him  to  go  and  die  with  him.  Although 
he  could  see  nothing  before  him  in  the  future,  and  his  practical, 
matter-of-fact  mind  could  not  appreciate  the  spiritual,  and  dark- 
ness lay  on  the  patli  into  the  unseen  world,  his  love  for  Jesna 
made  him  long  to  know  how  to  follow  him  in  those  paths  which 
tlie  Master  dimly  indicated.  Although  he  would  not  believe 
that  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead,  and  although  he  demanded 
what  at  first  sight  seems  to  be  a  most  gross  and  repulsive  method 
of  conviction,  the  very  form  in  which  he  puts  it  shows  how  the 
person  of  Jesus,  in  the  mangled  condition  in  which  he  had  last 
seen  it,  was  the  most  aflFecting  picture  of  all  things  retained  by  his 
memory. 

Beyond  this  we  know  nothing,  but  that  he  was  ^vith  the  Apostles 
after  tlio  Ascension.     (Acts  i.  13.) 

9.  In  the  lead  of  the  last  class  of  the  Aposfles  is  the  other 
James,  whom  we  distinguish  as  James  II.     lie  is  also  called 

James  the  Less.  lie  was  the  son  of  Mary  by 
Alphaeus,  who  was  brother  of  Joseph,  whom  John 
calls  Clopas,  and  thus  cousin  to  Jesus.  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
James  was  not  the  one  who  is  called  "the  brother  of  the  Lord." 
Kone  of  the  children  born  of  Mary  to  Joseph  after  the  birth  of 
Jesus  became  believers  in  him  until  after  the  resurrection.  They 
were  not,  therefore,  among  the  Apostles.  On  one  occasion  they 
became  indignant  at  him  for  what  they  considered  his  intemperate 
zeal  and  excessive  labors  in  preaching,  so  much  so  that  they 
were  going  to  lay  hold  on  him  and  compel  him  to  suspend  his 
work.  (Mark  iii.  20, 21,  31.)  This  James,  the  Apostle,  was  in- 
side the  house  while  that  James,  the  brother,  stood  ontside  with 
his  mother.  During  the  lifetime  of  Jesus  James  II.  is  no  more 
seen,  except  at  this  organization  of  tlie  Apostolato,  when  he 
and    liis  brother  Jude  are    in    tlie  catalogue   of    the  twelva 
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After  the   Resurrection  lie  continued  with  tlie  Apostles,  and  is  so 
mentioned. 

Twenty -four  years  afterward  we  find  him  still  at  Jerusalem,  and 
now  liolding  a  Ligh  position  and  discharging  important  ecclesiasti- 
cal f  luictions.  Saul  of  Tarsus  had  been  a  convert  to  Jesus  by  the 
space  of  Boventeeii  years,  and  then  visited  Jenisalcm,  where  he  was 
introdaced  to  the  Christian  brethren  by  Barnabas,  and  found 
James  sli&ring  the  management  of  the  infant  society  with  Peter. 
All  allusions  to  him  afterwards  seem  to  set  him  f ortli  as  the  Bishop 
at  Jerusalem,  that  is,  as  chief  pastor  of  the  congregation  and 
President  of  the  Apostolic  CounciL*  A  lai^  number  of  quota- 
tions might  be  made  from  the  earliest  Christian  writers  confirm- 
ing tliis  vie^. 

So  excellent  was  the  character  of  this  man  that  he  obtained 
I  countrymen  tlie  title  which  Aristides  won  from  the 
I,  **  tlie  Just"  Ho  is  represented  as  being  held  in  great 
by  tlie  JcAvs,  notwitlistanding  his  connection  with  the 
CSuidtian  secL  He  was  a  most  strict  and  exemplary  observer  of 
all  tlie  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies,  so  much  so  that  there  is  a 
tradition,  hardly  probable  as  to  the  fact,  but  shoNving  his  lofty 
reputation,  that  he  was  allowed  to  enter  the  holiest  place.  A 
■trin^iit  ritualist  himself,  he  was  so  very  liberal  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  yoke  and  burden  of  Leviticisni  should  be  laid  on  new 
eon  verts  to  the  Christian  faith  who  came  in  from  among  the  Gen- 
Ile  had  a  practical  mind,  and  was  manifestly  the  man  of 
moil  sense  among  the  Apostles,  as  his  admirable  "Epistle" 
fhows.  Tliat  letter  reminds  us  of  his  work  in  Jerusalem,  looking 
after  the  Jewish  converts,  both  resident  and  visitors. 

Tliere  is  a  tradition,  handed  dovni  from  Ilegesippus,  a  Christian 
of  Jevriah  origin,  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  as  to  the  man- 
of  the  life  and  tlie  mixie  of  tlic  death  of  James  the  Just.  He 
a  K'azarite,  abstaining  from  animal  food  and  strong  drink, 
and  oils  and  batlis.  He  wore  only  linen  clothing,  and  prayed 
mnch  tliat  his  knees  grew  as  hai'd  as  a  camel's.  And  thus  ho 
to  have  great  influence  of  the  people  because  of  his  siinc- 
fity^      AVlien  the  d(x;trine  of  the  resiUTCction  of  Jesus  began  to 


Compare    the  foUowing  passages: 
17;   Acta  xv.   13,  10;  GkJ.  il 
18.     In  the  passage  in  Gal. 
ifl  aatdgned  him  over  Peter 


and  John,  and  with  them  he  is  callei 
a  *^  pillar  in  the  church.^*  On  his  first 
visit  Paul  seems  to  have  met  that  other 
James,  **  the  Lord*8  brother.  *" — Gal  1 19. 
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have  great  power  of  the  people,  some  of  the  Scribes  and  Fhail 
sees  placed  James  in  one  of  the  galleries  of  the  Temple,  that  hi 
might  teach  the  people  about  Jesus,  expecting,  it  would  seem,  tha 
lie  should  teach  them  what  would  correct  their  impression  tha 
Jesiis  had  risen  from  the  dead.  When  questioned  he  answered 
'^  Why  ask  ye  me  about  Jesus  the  Son  of  Man  ?  He  sits  in  heaven 
on  the  right  hand  of  great  power,  and  will  come  on  the  clouds  a 
heaven."  This  convinced  many,  who,  on  the  weighty  autliority  a 
James,  cried  aloud,  "  Ilosannah  to  the  Son  of  David."  Tli» 
made  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  so  angry  that  they  tlu-ew  liin 
from  the  gallery,  and  stoned  him,  wliile  he  prayed  for  his  perse 
cutors ;  and  a  fellow  took  the  club  with  which  he  was  accustomec 
to  beat  out  the  clothes,  and  despatched  the  Just  James  by  striking 
him  a  blow  on  the  head.  The  tradition  further  states  that  thej 
buried  him  on  the  spot  where  he  was  killed,  and  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  him.  While  there  are  several  pomts  of  difliculty  in  thic 
tradition,  it  comes  from  so  early  an  age,  and  is  so  ^dvid  a  picton 
of  a  g(X>d  man,  and,  as  to  his  general  character,  so  confinnatoiy 
of  what  we  know  of  him  fi'om  other  sources,  tliat  we  furnish  it 
to  our  readci-s.* 

Joseplnis  {A fit,,  xx.  9)  gives  a  difiFerent  account  of  the  death  oi 

James.     lie  savs  that,  in  the  interval  between  the  recall  of  Festua 

* 

and  the  entry  of  Albinus  upon  the  procuratoi'ship,  the  younger 
Ananus,  tlie  higli-priest,  called  together  the  Sanhedrim  and  pro- 
cured the  eoiideinnation  of  James  the  Just,  whom  he  delivered 
over  to  be  stoned  ;  that  the  i)eople  complained  to  Albinus,  who 
was  angered  by  the  proceeding,  and  that  Agrippa  was  moved  tc 
deprive  Ananus  of  the  office  of  high-priest.  "Wliether  tliis  be 
strictly  accurate  or  not,  we  have  in  it  another  confinnatioii  of  tlie 
tradition  of  the  high  respect  in  which  James  was  held  by  the 
people. 

10.  The  next  in  the  Apostolic  Catalogue  is  the  name  of  Judas, 
"not   Iscariot."      Matthew   (x.  3)   calls  him   "Lebbeus,  whose 

sunuune  is  Tliaddeus;"   Mark  (iii.   18),  simply 

"  Tliaddeus ;  "  Luke  (vi.  IG)  and  the  writer  of  the 

Acts  of   the  Apostles -(i.  13),  "Judiis  of  James."     That  these 

three  names  attached  to  one  pei-son  I  think  nnist  be  conceded; 

but  that  Judas  was  "  the  brother "  of  James  is  not  so   clean 


*  See  Euseblus  ii.  23,  and  Eouth^s  IteUqucB  SacrcB^  Ox.  ed.  p.  S08L 
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Indeed,  it   ia    oontraiy  to  the  usage  of  language.    ^^  The  son  of 
Jftmee"  ib  prol^ably  the  proper  filling  of  the  ellipsis.    But  of  what 
Jmmes  Tv-e  li&ire  now  no  means  of  knowing.     He  is  not  to  be  coii> 
founded  "Viritli  the  Judas  who  wrote  tlie  General  Epistle,  wlio  was 
not  of  tlie  nixixiber  of  the  Apostles.     (Jude,  ver.  17.)    Of  the  Ai>os- 
tlc  Judas  'WO   have  no  record  except  in  John's  Gospel  (xiv.  22), 
where  mero  mention  is  made  of  his  taking  pai-t  in  the  last  con- 
versation i^hioh  tlie  disciples  had  with  Jesus,  and  asking  liim  how 
it  was  tliat  he  would  manifest  himself  to  them  and  not  to  the 
worldy  shoMriiig  the  material  views  his  disciples  had  of  Jesus  up 
to  the  last  moment  of  his  mission,  and  how  Uttle  they  sympathized 
with  his  lofty  spiritual  ideas. 

11.  Sii£ON  IL  we  so  call  to  distinguish  him  from  Simon 
Peter.  Matthew  *  and  Mark  f  call  him  "  Simon  the  Canaanite ; "  • 
Luke  X  speaks  of  liim  as  ^^  Simon  called  Zelotes," 
and  iii  tlie  Acts  §  of  tlie  Apostles  he  is  mentioned 
as  "  Simon  Zelotes."  All  we  know  of  this  man  we  gather  from 
the  names  **  Canaanite"  and  "  Zelotes,"  both  words  signifying  tlie 
same  tiling,  and  given  to  distinguish  liim.  The  writers  of  tlie 
Xew-Testanient  memorabilia  fail  to  recoi'd  anything  he  may  ever 
have  said  or  done.  The  descriptive  addendum  to  his  name  docs 
not  imply  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  Canaan,  nor  that  he  was  a 
native  or  inhabitant  of  Cana.  The  Greek  word  in  each  case 
would  have  been  different.  It  comes  from  the  Syro-Chaldee  word 
Kanc^du  (or  Kanaun)  which  has  its  Greek  equivalent  in  "  Zelotes," 
and  signifies  "  zealous."  Simon  most  probably  had  belonged  to 
a  sect  'who  exhibited  great  zeal  against  all  who  proposed  any 
innovation  on  the  Mosaic  ritual.  At  a  later  period  it  degenerated 
into  a  fierce  political  sect,  whose  outrages  are  chronicled  by 
Joscphus-l  Simon  probably  brought  to  the  work  of  the  Christian 
ministry  the  wannth  of  chai-acter  which  had  fonnerly  led  him  to 
attach  liiuiself  to  tlie  Zealots,  moderated,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  by 
the  better  teachings  of  Jesus. 

12.   JiTDAS  the  Second  is,  in  all  the  lists  of  the  Apostles,  named 
last,  and  distinguished  by  the  epithet  "  Iscariot "  in  Matthew,  T* 
and  Luke,tt  each  of  whom  also  adds  a  mention  of  the 

I  Wars  of  the  Jews^  iv.  3,  §  9. 
TT  Matt.  X.  4. 
♦•  Mark  ui.  19. 
tt  Luke  vi.  16. 


^  IfAtthewx.  4. 
f  JCark  iii.  18. 
%  ILnke  yL  16. 
%  Acta  L  13. 
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betrayal.    John  says  that  he  was  die  son  of  Simon,  a  oommob 

name  amonii:  the  Jews  of  tliat  day.    The  nsme 

Judas  n.  ®  ** 

Iscariot  is  supposed  to  be  a  Greek  form  for  the 
ITebrew  JsIi-KeriOth,  tlie  man  of  Kerioth,  a  town  in  the  limits  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  of  which  place  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  t 
native.  Other  derivations  are  suggested,  but  none  seem  so  pro- 
bable as  this.  lie  was  the  only  A]X)8tle  who  was  not  a  Galiliean. 
'  Tlie  i)art  which  Judas  came  to  play  in  the  tragedy  which  closed 
tlie  life  of  Jesus  has  alwavs  excited  a  horror  which  has  been  so 
intensified  by  oratory,  iK>etry,  and  painting,  that  it  requires  some 
effort  to  examine  his  case  with  jwrfect  freedom  from  all  preju- 
dice, which,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  do,  not  only  for  strict  his- 
torical fidelity,  but  in  order  to  comprehend  tlie  relations  which 
Jesus  voluntarily,  as  well  as  those  which  he  involuntarily  8U»- 
tained  toward  Judas.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
cliildhood  and  youth  were  marked  with  any  more  prognoeticationa 
of  a  bad  maiiliood  tlian  those  of  Peter  and  John.  Indeed,  he  was 
not  so  much  cxix)&ed  to  tiie  danger  of  contracting  vicious  habits 
as  those  youngsters  in  a  small  fishing  town.  His  subsequent 
defection  flings  its  shadow  back ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
crimes  liave  been  committed  in  his  maturer  years  by  many  a 
man  who,  if  he  liad  died  young,  would  have  been  canonized 
because  his  youth  liad  been  so  saintly.  The  foolish  stories  of  the 
Ai>ocryplml  Kcw  Testament  are  mere  fantasies.  The  first  inti- 
mation of  him  in  the  Gospel  Iiistories  is  that  he  had  Messianic 
liojxjs,  was  looking  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel,  with  probable 
secular  aspimtions,  but  not  more  worldly  than  those  which  ani- 
mated the  sons  of  Jonas  and  of  5kjbedee,  and  thousands  of  other 
ardent  youn^  Hebrews.  It  is  possible  tliat  he  was  among  the 
disciples  of  John,  and  had  been  led  by  his  indication  to  follow 
Jesus  as  the  leader  of  the  great  national  hopes. 

There  is  this  much  certain,  that  nothing  had  appeared  in  his 
conduct  to  arouse  any  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  his  brother  Apos- 
tles. There  was  no  prejudice  against  him.  On  tlie  contrary,  he 
ti'as  a  trusted  man  among  tliem,  and  was  made  the  treasurer  of 
the  exchequer  which  contained  their  own  slender  means,  and 
whatever  was  contributed  from  time  to  time  to  be  disbursed  by 
tlieir  charity  to  the  ]XK)r.  Tliis  post  of  trust  and  honor  he  held 
to  tlie  very  liu^t,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  suspected  any  baseness. 
And  Jesus  chose  to  add  hhn  to  the  number  of  those  who  should 
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lay  the  fonndation  of  his  kingdom  in  tlie  hearts  of  men.  And 
yet  he  betrayed  his  great  and  good  Friend. 

The  selection  of  Judas  as  one  of  liis  Apostles  is,  to  historians. 
perliapB  tlie  most  puzzling  of  all  the  movements  of  Jesns,  tlie  act 
which  is  specially  pressed  by  mifriendly  critics.  But  perhaps  it 
19  not  wholly  inexplicable  even  upon  critical  grounds.  Judas  was 
m  ]»owcrf  id  man.  He  had  prodigious  passions  and  he  had  enor- 
mous sclf-controL  When  Jesus,  as  a  warning  to  the  other  dis- 
ciples, dissected  the  character  of  Judas,  rumiing  the  scalpel 
arcHUid  his  heart,  tliis  wonderful  man  had  such  iron  nerve,  and 
muscle,  and  blood,  that  by  neither  twitch  nor  pallor  did  he  allow 
his  colleagues  to  see  that  Jesus  was  dissecting  him.  Ue  had  great 
^iiati#*ia1  skill,  and  men  of  thought  have  always  had  a  kind  of  awe 
for  the  man  who  can  make  money.  Merchant  princes  are  greater 
wonders  and  objects  of  homage  to  the  scholar  than  the  profound 
and  scholarly  philosophers  are  to  tlie  wealtliy  tradesman.  The 
disciples  admired  this  in  Judas,  and  probably  expected  that  when 
the  ^  kingdom  "  should  be  set  up  their  friend  Judas  would  be 
made  ^  CSiancellor  of  the  Exchequer." 

Judas  had  undoubtedly  professed  great  attachment  to  Jesus, 
and  must  have  felt  upon  his  rugged  nature  tlie  sweet  influences  of 
fioeh  a  character.  He  was  also  among  the  expectants  of  the  Mes- 
siah. The  other  disciples  kept  him  in  their  circle,  and  as  Jesus 
winnowed  and  winnowed,  and  the  chaff  flew  away, — such  as  loved 
father  or  mother  more  tliaii  Jesus,  such  as  must  bury  their  dead 
before  they  could  follow  Jesus,  such  as  must  be  as  secure  of  a 
bed,  at  least,  as  the  foxes  and  the  birds, — as  those  who  could  not 
endure  the  tests  of  the  new  discipleship  dropped  back,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  the  historical  fact,  that,  for  some 
motive,  Judas  clung  to  Jesus.  The  motive  may  have  been  very 
base, — we  all  now  agree  in  believing  that  at  least  some  baseness 
was  in  the  motive, — ^but  the  disciples  did  not  detect  what  may 
have  been  very  apparent  to  their  sagacious  Master.  When  he 
came  to  say  which  twelve  of  all  the  disciples  had  exhibited  the 
greatest  devotion  to  his  cause  and  his  person,  it  was  manifest  tu 
the  whole  crowd  that,  after  the  other  eleven  had  been  named,  no 
one  else  stood  in  the  company  who  had  any  clauns  u]K)n  Jesus  and 
upon  his  nearest  friends  which  could  compete  with  those  of  Jiidas 
lacariot 

Now,  if  Judas  had  not  been  selected,  who  should  have  been  the 
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twelfth!  The  disciples  trusted  him.  He  had  the  parse  of  Ihi 
company.  He  was  as  well-behaved  as  any,  probably  much  more 
polislied  than  the  rude  Galilean  fishermen  aboat  hinL  He  had 
followed  Jesus  as  closely,  he  had  been  as  useful  as  tlie  others. 
Why  should  he  not  be  chosen  ?  Some  reason  would  have  been 
demanded  by  tlie  eleven,  at  least  He  could  maVy  we  know :  such 
men,  it  is  usually  believed,  can  inake.  He  had  probably  painted 
the  glories  of  the  coming  Messianic  reign  very  brilliantly  to  the 
imagination  of  his  co-disciples.  Why  should  he  not  continne  of 
them  ?  They  had  selected  him  as  their  treasurer.  These  twelve 
had  been  coming  into  closer  communion  every  day  for  miany 
months.    AVhy  should  Jesus  reject  one  of  the  friends  ? 

Jesus  knew  what  was  in  man,  what  w*as  in  Judas.  If  he  re- 
jected Judas,  tliat  man  of  ix)werf  ul  passions  might  have  thwarted 
the  designs,  disordered  the  disciplcship,  and  precipitated  the  des- 
tiny of  Jesus.  If  added  to  the  nimiber  of  the  Apostles,  Jadaa 
could  1)0  kci>t  under  the  eye  and  imder  tlie  magnetism  of  the 
presence  of  Jesus,  so  tliat  if  he  had  "  a  devil,"  as  Jesus  declared, 
and  if  lie  should  betray  his  Master,  as  Jesus  predicted,  that  evil 
might  be  iKjsti)oned  until  tlje  "  seed  of  the  kingdom "  should  be 
so  planted  us  no  longer  to  need  the  personal  presence  of  JesuSi 
but  be  vigorous  and  wbll-grown  enough  to  need  only  his  spiritual 
fostering  for  its  growtli  to  maturity.  On  this  account  it  were  well 
to  retain  Judas. 

And,  then,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  no  liistorical  personage 
displays  so  much  lovingness  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  His  power 
over  the  world  to-day  lies  not  so  much  in  his  position  in  history, 
not  in  his  superior  brain,  not  in  any  special  thing  he  has  done,  nor 
in  the  remarkable  thoughts  he  has  uttered,  as  in  the  ti^anscendent 
lovinyness  which  intensifies  and  transfigures  and  glorifies  aU  hia 
deeds  and  all  his  words.  Devilish  as  might  have  been  the  char- 
acter of  Judas,  why  might  it  not  have  been  right  to  afford  him  all 
the  sweet  influences  which  reside  in  the  tender  communings  of  a 
n<>l)le  brotherluMxl,  whose  spiritual  father  was  such  a  soul  as  Jesus! 
lie  could  but  betray  Jesus  at  the  last.  Let  Jesus  do  notliing  to 
liUKten  catastrophes.  His  life  is  to  be  too  grand,  and  his  influence 
over  the  ages  ten)  powerful  to  make  him  afraid  lest  some  critic  of 
subsecpient  times  should  suggest  tliat  in  one  case  at  least  he  com* 
mitted  a  blunder.  It  was  no  blunder;  it  was  a  sublime  adveii* 
turo  of  love. 
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As  in  the  case  of  the  other  Apostles,  we  shall  trace  the  history 
and  examine  the  motives  of  Judas  Iscariot  more  minutely  in  con^ 
nection  with  that  of  his  Master.  For  the  present  we  are  merely 
taking  a  view  of  the  general  cliaracteristics  of  those  whom  Jesua 
first  admitted  to  his  intimacy  and 'subsequently  appointed  hi? 
lieutenants. 

That  this  was  a  special  setting  apart  to  a  special  work  seems 
quite  apparent  from  tlie  very  face  of  the  history.  Up  to  this  date 
these  men  had  mingled  with  the  crowd  of  disci- 
ples, and  bore  no  signs  of  separation  from  their 
brethren,  except  as  they  closed  up  in  more  solid  friendship  for 
each  other  and  for  Jesus.  The  language  of  the  historians  shows 
tliat  they  were  now  regarded  as  charged  with  a  mission  peculiar 
and  responsible.  The  whole  body  received  a  name.  Never  hefore^ 
but  almost  always  after  this  election  they  are  called  The  Twelve, 
oi  Sfi&Sc/co,  to  distinguish  tliem  from  the  other  disciples.  Ifever 
hefarcj  but  by  Jesus  at  their  election,  and  by  their  l>retliren  after- 
wards, they  were  called  "Apostles."  (Luke  vi.  13.)  It  is  noticed 
that  not  before,  but  after  this  event  the  name  "Peter"  is  con- 
stantly applied  to  Simon  the  son  of  Jonas,  as  his  Master  had  con- 
ferred this  name  upon  him  at  his  selection,*  according  to  a  well- 
known  Oriental  custom.f 

The  number  of  the  Apostles  deserves  some  consideration. 
Although  many  very  foolish  and  fanciful  things  have  been  writ- 
ten in  regard  to  the  symbolism  of  numbers,  no 
careful  student  of  the  ancient  records  can  fail  to 
see  tliat  some  meaning  was  among  all  nations,  and  not  the  least 
among  the  Hebrews,  assigned  to  special  numbei-s.  Thus  1  spn- 
bolizes  unity ;  2,  antithesis ;  3, synthesis  and  the  divinity;  4,  hu- 
manity, or  the  world,  as  we  are  reminded  of  the  four  corners  of 
tlie  earth  and  tlie  four  elements,  as  anciently  supposed,  of  the  four 
seasons  and  the  four  points  of  the  compass ;  7,  the  sum  of  3  and 


Why  thia  nambor  t 


^  See  Mark  iiL  16  and  Luke  tI.  14. 
There  eeems  to  be  an  exception  in  Luke 
T.  8,  bat  there  the  name  *' Peter''  is 
mezely  added  to  that  of  Simon,  and 
tldfl  additiotn  is  sapposed  to  be  a  mar- 
giiail  note  which  has  crept  into  the  text. 
Affiin:  Matthew  introduces  the  name 
with  that  of  Simon  before  the 
bat  he  couples  both  names 


(as  in  oh.  iv.  18),  and  after  the  ordina- 
tion uses  only  the  name  Peter.  See 
Greswell,  Diss,  xxvi. 

f  This  custom  still  prevails  in  the 
East.  Chrysostom  notices  that  masters, 
upon  purchasing  slaves,  frequently 
changed  their  names,  as  a  sign  of  the 
right  acquired  over  them. 
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4,  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world;  10,  completeness;*  12,  the 
piTKiuet  of  3  and  4,  God's  indwelling  in  the  world,  and  we  call  to 
mind  tlie  twelve  j)atriarehs  and  twelve  tribes,  and  the  twelve  foun- 
dations and  twelve  gates  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  That  Jesns 
had  the  twelve  tribes  in  his  mind  in  fixing  tlie  number  of  the 
AiX)stles  is  evident.  When  Peter  asked  him  what  should  be  the 
rewai-d  of  those  who  forsook  all  and  followed  him,  Jesus  said  tliat 
they  should  "sit  upon  twelve  tlirones,  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel."  f  Tlieir  original  mission,  we  shall  see,  was  to  the  twelve 
tribes. 

Their  mode  of  ai>i>ointment  must  have  had  in  it  sometliing 
that  solemnly  designated  them,  whether  a  mere  call  to  step  for- 

wai-d  f  mm  the  crowd,  or,  in  addition  thereto,  the 
im}>osition  of  liands — sometliing  that  put  them 
apart  fix)in  the  promiscuous  crowd  of  disciples.  And  there 
must  have  been  some  order  in  which  they  were  called.  In  the 
enumeration  above  1  have  followed  the  catalogue  as  recited  by 
Matthew,  except  that  1  have  put  his  name  before  tliat  of  Thomas, 
as  Mark  and  Luke  do.  His  modesty  seems  to  have  led  him  to 
make  this  tmnsposition,  thus  yielding  to  Thomas  what  the  other 
historian?  do  not  give,  a  precedence  over  himself.  His  modesty  is 
further  seen  in  adding  to  his  own  name  the  reproachful  designation 
"a  publican,"  which  Mark  and  Luke  considerately  omit.J  That 
the  reader  niav  have  before  his  eve  the  6lin:ht  variations  in  the 
roll  of  Apostles,  he  will  find  in  a  note  the  order  as  given  by  Mat- 
thew, Mark,  and  Luke,  sevemlly.§     The  precise  order  in  wliich 


Their  order. 


♦  Biihr  (in  his  SymljoUk^  I  p.  175) 
Bays:  '*Teii,  by  virtue  of  the  general 
laws  of  thought,  shuts  up  the  series  of 
primary  numbers  and  includes  all  in 
itself.  The  first  decade,  and  of  course 
also  the  number  ten,  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  numeral  system;  so 
that  10  is  the  natural  symbol  of  perfec- 
tion and  completeness.**  This  view  is 
adopted  by  Dr.  Fairbaim  {Ttf})tjl.  of 
Scrip. ^  vol.  ii.  p.  88),  who  connects  it 
with  the  ten  plagues  of  Egj-pt,  the  Ten 
Commandments,  and  the  Tithes. 

t  Matt.  xix.  28. 

X  This  is  the  view  taken  of  this  cir- 
cumstance by  Eruebius,  Demons.  Ecan- 
^dL ,  ilL  Y. 


%  MATTHJCW*S  ORDEB. 

1.  Simon  I.  (sur- 
named  Peter). 

2.  Andrew. 

3.  James  L 

4.  John. 

5.  Philip. 

6.  Nathanael 
(surnamed 
Bartholo- 
mew). 

7.  Thomas. 

8.  Matthew. 

9.  James  II. 
10.  Judas       I. 

LebbaeuB  (or 
Thoddffius). 


LUXJC'S. 

Simon  L 

Andrew. 
James  L 
John. 
Philip. 
NathanoeL 


Simon  L 

James  L 
John. 

Andrew. 

Philip, 

NatJ&anacl 


Matthew. 
Thomaa. 
James  II. 
Simon  IL 


Matthew. 
Thomaa. 
Jamee  H. 
Judas  I. 
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tibey  'were  c^alled  may  not  be  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  but  as 
the  selection  slioi^B  something  of  the  mind  of  Jesus,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  kno^w  ^wlioee  name  fell  first  from  his  lips,  whose  next,  and 
next,  to  the  very  close  of  the  calling. 

In  these  men  some  writers  have  seen  fundamental  types  of 
eertam  qualifications  needed  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity 
Thus,  Peter  represents  Confession;  Andrew,  the 
manly  pioneer.  Missionary  !Zeal ;  James  I.,  the 
■on  of  'I^ixkn^i&r,  Martyrdom ;  John,  "the  beloved  disciple,"* 
Mytiicisnt  and  Depth  and  Calnpness ;  Philip,  Cormminion 
(^Come  and  eee");  Nathanael,  Sincerity^  Simplicity ^  Devout- 
/  Matthew,  JEbdesiastical  Learning  /  Thomas,  Inquiry  and 
Oriticism  ;  James  U.,  Union  and  Ecclesiastical  Govern- 
,  Jndas  L  (LebbsBus),  Pastoral  Faithfulness^  Discipline ; 
Simon  XL,  Pastoral  Activity ;  and  Judas  II.  (Iscariot),  Church 
Property.^  Bat  tliese  seem  to  be  rather  fanciful.  Gentlemen 
who  have  been  missionary  secretaries  and  treasurers,  and  heads 
of  chnrch  publishing  houses,  would  scarcely  consent  to  recog- 
nise Jndas  Iscariot  as  their  representative  in  the  Apostolic  col- 
lie. Calm  and  unprejudiced  historians  would  say,  that  while  on 
one  side  of  their  lives  these  characteristics  were  manifested,  quite 
aft  conspicuously  on  the  other  side  were  other  things  exhibited ; 
and  so  Peter  miglit  just  as  well  represent  Falsehood  and  Coward- 
ice ;  James,  Bigotry  and  Ill-Temper;  John,  Vanity  and  Ferocity ; 
ThoTnas,  Blind  Infidelity ;  Matthew,  Venality  and  Baseness ;  Si- 
mon II.,  Intolerance  and  Ritualism ;  Judas  Iscariot,  Corruption 
and  Treachery ;  and  all  the  rest  of  tlie  disciples,  Want  of  Character. 

led  Matthew  into  putting  himself  lost  in 
the  second  class,  and  in  the  relative  po- 
sition of  Judas  I.  and  Simon. 

•  John  twice  speaks  of  himself  as  the 
disciple  *'  whom  Jesus  loved  "  (xiii.  23  ; 
XX.  2),  a  fact  which  the  other  historians 
did  not  think  important  enough  to  men- 
tion. But  who  could  help  adverting  to 
the  most  beautiful  fact  of  his  own  life, 
or  make  memorable  a  love  so  exalted 
and  BO  distinguishing?  It  may  have 
been  vanitj,  but  it  was  a  sweet  and 
lovely  and  loving  vanity,  which  is  not 
offensive  to  God,  and  ought  to  be  par- 
donable to  man. 

f  See  Lange  on  Matthew  x. 


r^  OBDnu  LUST'S  1CABK*8. 

11.  ^i"*/w  n.         Judas  L     Simon  IL 

12.  Jndas  IL  (U-  Jndas  IL   Judas  II. 

cmriot). 
It  inrill  be  perceived  that  they  all 
gi^ree  wm  to  the  relative  places  of  five  of 
tbe  Apostles,  making  Peter  Ist,  Philip 
5tlL,  Xatbans^  6th,  James  IL  dth,  and 
Jqtiftff  Iscariot  12th.  Matthew  and 
Jjukj^  make  Andrew  2d,  James  I.  3d, 
John  4th.  Luke  and  Mark  make 
7th,  and  Thomas  8th.  Mat- 
and  Jiszk  make  Judas  I.  as  the 
lOC^  and  Simoa  II.  as  the  Uth.  It 
will  be  aeen  that  Matthew  and  Xiuke 
\  thzoo^houty  ezoept  where  modesty 
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The  fact  is,  that  when  they  were  called  to  be  special 
gcrs  and  ambassadors  from  Jesus  to  the  nations,  they  were  not 

Theniectkmnotpo-  such  men  as  Ordinary  pmdence  would  select 
^^^  There  was  not  one  that  would  compare  with  San] 

of  Tarsus,  who  afterward  took  the  whole  mouldmg  of  their  infant 
society.  They  were  all  from  the  middle  ranks.  They  were  not 
learned  in  the  scliools,  and  seemed  wholly  unfitted  to  cope  with 
the  scholarship  and  measure  arms  with  the  philosophy  of  tlie 
times.  They  had  no  money,  nor  rich  connections,  nor  political 
associations  or  influence.  They  were,  as  compared  with  refined 
society,  ill-hrcd,  stupid,  and  incredulous.  If  the  purpose  had 
been  a  political  rcvohition,  there  was  not  a  man  among  them  who 
could  compare  with  the  Swiss  Tell,  or  perhaps  even  the  Neapolitan 
Masaniello.  If  they  were  to  overthrow  Jewish  prejudice  and 
silence  the  Rabbis,  there  was  no  one  amongst  them  who  could 
talk,  except  Peter,  and  he  was  always  so  uncertain  that  no  reli- 
ance could  be  placed  upon  him.  In  advance,  one  could  not  tell 
whether  he  would  brag,  or  lie,  or  run.  There  were  probably  only 
two  who  knew  anything  of  the  Greek  tongue,  namely,  Peter  and 
Philip.  If  the  nations  were  to  be  speedily  moved  by  Christianity, 
it  must,  as  men  would  rcason,  be  done  through  the  Homan  power 
or  Greek  civilization.  But  these  men  were  all  laymen,  and  had 
neither  ix)litical  influence  nor  intellectual  cultui-e;  they  had  no 
Bt.inding  even  among  their  own  i>eople,  and  certainly  no  influence 
with  their  conqueroi-s  and  civil  rulers.  Peter  and  Andrew  were 
brothers.  So  were  James  I.  and  John,  the  friends  of  Peter  and 
Andrew.  So  were  James  II.  and  Judas  I.  Four  of  them  had  been 
disciples  of  the  ascetic  John  the  Baptist.  All  of  them,  except 
Judiifi  Iscariot,  were  of  the  most  uncouth  part  of  the  Jewish  popub 
tion  ;  they  were  Galilaians,  and  several  of  them  fishermen.  They 
Bj^oke  their  vernacular  brokenly.  It  is  as  if  a  man  should  select 
a  dozen  negroes,  of  average  character,  from  the  plantations  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  and  set  them  on  the  work  of  revoln 
tioTiizing  the  ])hilosophy  of  all  schools,  and  the  elements  of  all 
civilization,  and  the  systems  of  all  religion. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  they  did  not  choose  him :   he  chose 
them.     This  he  tells  them.     (John  xv.  16.)     Tliis  is  true  of  their 

They  did  not  chooae  public  work.     Tlicy  had  gathered  about  iiim  and 
^*™-  clung  togetlier  through  personal  love  of  him,  but 

they  had  not  settled  it  in  tlieir  minds*  precisely  what  he  was,  and 
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0ieir  regard  for  him  was  largely  mingled  witli  an  expectation  of 
fatnre  secular  good  and  glory,  if  their  general  expectation  should 
prove  correct.  "  What  shall  we  have,  therefore  ? "  was  the  ques- 
tion of  Peter,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  certainly  not  the  most 
selfish  among  the  disciples.     (Matt  xix.  27.)  # 

It  is  to  be  specially  noticed  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  modem 
Church  idea  in  anything  done  by  Jesus  on  this  or  any  other  occa- 
sion.*   These  men  were  not  inducted  into  any      Nothing   of    the 
priestly  office,  or  given  any  pre-eminence  over  "  church  "We*. 
their  bretliren.     They  were  distinguished,  discriminated,  set  apart 
for  a  special  work,  but  not  clothed  with  corporate  powers.     There 
-was  no  baptism  or  any  other  rite  indicative  of  an  entrance  upon 
church  membership.     Jesus  did  not  baptize.     His  disciples  had 
done  so,  but  they  had  taken  the  idea  from  Jqhn  the  Baptist,  wha 
baptized  those  who  were  already  in  the  church,  and  whose  bap. 
tism  was  to  indicate  the  Messiah.    If  an  outward  formal  sign  did 
no  good,  it  did  no  hurt,  and  Jesus  had  allowed  it.    But  he  had 
established  no  sacrament.    These  men  bad  no  creed.     There  was 
no  creed.    They  loved  Jesus.    They  h:/ped  great  things  from 
Jeans.     lie  loved  them,  and  intended  to  instruct  them,  and  leave 
irith  them  "  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom."    Wliat  he  seems  to  have 
seen  in  them,  and  what  was  the  basis  of  their  call,  was  the  reli- 
^onsness  of   their  general   character.     Whatever  culture   they 
lacked,  and  whatever  faults  they  had,  they  had  devoutness,  devo- 
tedness,  the  capability  of  giving  themselves  finally  and  fully  up  to 
an   idea:  they  had  some  certain  noticeable  genius  for  religion. 
Tbem  be  selected  to  instruct ;  but  he  gave  them  no  esoteric  cul- 
ture ;  told  tliem  notliing  about  himself  which  he  did  not  tell  the 
nialtitude;  imparted  nothing  which  should  in  any  manner  give 
thenci  any  title  to  rule  others  who  believed  on  him.     Luke  (vi.  13) 
Bays  that  he  "  named  them  Apostles,"  and  Mark  (iift  14,  15)  says 
that  ^  he  ordained  twelve,  that  they  should  he  with  Jdm^  and  that  he 
might  Bend  them  forth  to  preach,  and  to  have  power  to  heal  sick- 
ness and  to  cast  out  devils."     To  be  wholly  given  to  the  work  of 
teaching  the  truth,  and  doing  good  to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  mei;, 
tlie  work  of  these  men  Bent  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  calleu 


m  Xhe  wozd  tranBlated  ** church*' 
pecazB  onlj  twice  in  the  histories  of 
Junn.  BAznely,  in  Katt.  zvi  18^  and 
xriii.  17,  in  neither  of  which,  it 


seems  to  me,  can  impartial  criticism 
find  anything  Uke  the  modem  *^  close 
corporation  "  idea.  They  will  be  exam* 
ined  in  their  places. 
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Apostles.  Some  organization  naturally  took  place,  after  dn 
death  of  Jesus,  keeping  together  those  who  loved  him.  But  thai 
tliey  were  to  be  considered  a  close  corporation,  keeping  all  oC 
Cliristianity,  all  the  beautiful  and  precious  legacy  of  Jesus,  tc 
themselves,  with  powers  to  transmit  to  futiuie  generations  of  bug* 
eessors  by  mesne  descent^  never  seems  to  have  entered  the  mind 
of  Jesus,  or  any  of  The  Twelve. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THB  8SBM0N  ON  THS  MOUNT. 


ELa^vino  set  apart  his  clioscn  ambassadors,  it  remained  that 

should  set  forth  the  principles  of  his  religion,  give  some 

rach    evidence  of   his  divine  right  to  teach  as       Near  capernanm. 

■honld  be  able  to  move  the  generation  around    m»"- ▼•.  vi^  tu. 

him,  and  impart  his  spirit  to  those  who  were  to  infuse  it  into  the 

worliL     lie  proceeded  at  once  to  tliis  work.     The  first  movement 

the  delivery  of  a  discourse,  wliicli  has  been  known  generally 

the  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount^^  reports  of  which  ai^e  furnished 

by  Matthew  and  Luke. 

It  would  require  a  much  larger  volume  than  this  to  give  the  lit- 
which  has  grown  around  Uie  questions  of  the  time  and  place 
qf  delivery  of  this  "sermon,"  and  whether  Matthew  and  Luke 
report  the  same  or  difiFerent  discourses.  And  the  literature  of  tlie 
sermon  itself  would  make  a  library  quite  respectable  in  point  of 
fixB,      It  is  clear  that  much  must  be  condensed. 

The  place  was  a  momitain.  It  could  not  have  been  very  far 
from  the  lake.  The  earliest  tradition  of  the  spot  is  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.     That  makes  it 

Plaoo  of  deliveiy. 

what  is  now  called  the  "  Horns  of  Ilattin,"  be- 
tween Tiberias  and  Mt.  Tabor,  seven  miles  from  Capernaum.,  in  a 
south-westerly  direction.  Dr.  Eobiuson  {EesearcIieSj  ii.  pv  307) 
gives  the  following  description  of  this  spot :  '*  The  road  passes 
down  to  Hattiu  on  the  west  of  the  Tell ;  as  we  approached,  wo 
tamed  off  from  the  path  towai-d  the  right,  in  order  to  ascend  tlio 
Eastern  Horn.  As  seen  on  this  side,  the  Tell,  or  mountain,  is 
iiierel  V  a  low  ridge,  some  thirty  or  forty  feet  in  height,  and  not  ten 
minntes  in  length  from  east  to  west.  At  its  eastern  end  is  an 
elevateii  Jx^int  or  horn,  perhaps  sixty  feet  above  the  plain ;  and 
at  the  western  end  another,  not  so  high ;  these  give  to  the  ridge,  at 
a  distance,  tlie  appearance  of  a  saddle,  and  are  called  Kurun 

HitttiTi    *  Uonis  of  Ilattiu.'     But  the  singularity  of  the  ridge  is, 

IC 
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that,  on  reucliing  the  top,  you  find  that  it  lies  along  the  vrayij 
dcr  of  the  <j^reat  southern  plain,  where  this  latter  siiikfl  off  at i 
hy  a  precipitous  offset,  to  the  lower  plain  of  nattin,  from 
the  n«»rtliern  side  of  Tell  rises  very  steeply  not  luach  leas 
hujulix'd  feet.     .      .     .      The  summit  of  tlie  Ecutem  Han^ 
fitffi'  vii'cithtr  j}Ia?/iy  and  the  tnj)  of  the  lower  ridge  between 
two  hnrna  h  also  flattened  to  a  jthiin.    Tlie  Avhole  monutain 
liine:^tone."     Dr.  Stanley  ^Stanley's  Shmi  and  Palestine,  p. 
^ives  the  f<ill()wing:  "Tlietmditioii  [of  the  Latin  Cliurch,  wl 
selects  this  f^]x>t  as  the  'Mount  of  Ik^atitudes ']  cannot  lay  di 
to  any  early  date  ;  it  was  in  all  in-olrability  suggested  first  to 
Crnsadei-s  hv  its  remarkable  situation.      But   that  Bituatlon 
strikingly  coincides  with  the  intimations  of  Gos))el  narrative, 
almost  to  force  the  iiifei*ence  that  in  this  instance  the  eye  of  th< 
who  seloctoil  the  s{K)t  was  for  once  rightly  guided.     It  is  tlie 
height  seen  in  this  direction  fi-om  the  shoi*ea  of  the  Lake  6eni 
fiaret.     Hie  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  easily  accessible  from 
lake,  and  from  that  plain  to  the  sunnnit  is  but  a  few  niimitcs' 
The  })latform  at  the  top  is  evidently  suitable  for  the  collection 
a  multitude,  and  coiTesiM)nds  jnvcisely  to  the  *  level  place'  (to 
^eBtvoif),   (itiir?translated    'i>lain'  in  Luke  vi.  17)    to  which 

*  would  (Millie  down'  as  from  one  of  its  hi^'her  horns  to  add] 
tl>e  piM'plo.     Its  situation  is  central  lM>th  to  the  peasants  of 
Galiliran  liills  jumI  the  iisihennen  of  the  Galila^an  lake,  bel 
wliicli  ii  .-^taiulri,  luid  wonl<l,  tlicrefore,  be  a  natural  resort  both 

*  Jesus  nn<l  his  disciples  '  (Matt.  iv.  25,  and  v.  1),  when  Uiey 
for  solitiKle  from  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  also  to  tlie 
who  a.sscml)lod  'from  Galilee,  from  Decaix)li3,  from  Jenudflfl|^ 
from  Judiua,  and   from    bevond  Jordan.'      None  of  the  odNT? 
mountaiiis  in  the  neighborluK)d  could  answer  equally  well  toAil'' 
descriptitJU,  inasmuch  as  they  are  merged  into  the  uniform  bairier 
of  hills  round  the  lake  ;  whercas  this  stands  separate, — ^  the  monn- 
tain,'  which  alone  could  lay  claim  to  a  distinct  nanie,  with  tlie  ex- 
ception of  the  one  height  of  Tabor,  which  is  too  distant  to  an- 
swer the  requirements." 

Tlie  question  as  to  whether  the  discoui-se  beginning  in  thefifA 

chapter  of  Matthew  and  that  in  the  sixth  of  Luke  be  different  «r 

Bcports  by  Matthew  identical  is  (piitc  pcrplcxiug,  as  there  seem  to  be 

«ndLtiiu}.  grave  objections  to  both  suppositions.     Tliat  thcj 

ai'e  identiciil  is  l^clicved  by  most  readei*s  upon  a  su^x^rficial  in 
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pection,  and    is   maintained  generally  by  most  German  commen- 
itore.     And  tlien  efforts  must  be  made  to  explain  the  differences 
rhieh  occur   in   tlic  two.    In  Luke  we  have  only  about  one-third 
lie  matter  given  "by  Matthew,  four  of  the  beatitudes  being  "  bal- 
inced  by  four  ^voes,"  as  Dean  Alf ord  notices ;   and  bouiq  intro 
ductory  sayings   are  recorded  which  do  not  appear  in  Matthew. 
That  they   are    t^vo  different  discourses  is  held  l)y  a  number  of 
vritors,  and    among  tliem   Greswell  {Dissert,  xxvi.).     Against 
this  it  is  urged  as  improbable  tliat  he  should  have  delivered  two ' 
distinct  dlscoiirses  so  nearly  alike,  and  both  so  near  the  begin- 
ning of  liis  public  ministry.     The  beginnings  and  the  conclu- 
Rons  in  botli  discourses  agree.     They  seem  to  be  the  same,  and 
different.     "Matthew  tells  us  tliat  the  sermon  was  delivered  on  a 
mount ;  Luke,  that  it  was  on  a  plain.     If  both  histories  be  read 
carefully  and  without  prejudice,  I  think  the  following  will  occur 
to  the  reader  as  the  probable  state  of  the  case  : 

Wliat  we  find  reported  by  both  Matthew  and  Luke  must  have 
been  delivered  during  the  same  journey  through  Galilee,  and  at 
the  close  of  that  journey.  What  Luke  reports,  if  it  be  not  the 
same,  must  have  been  delivered  immediately  after  the  discoui-se 
Matthew  gives ;  but  his  rcport  is  so  connected  as  to  compel  the 
al.»anduuinent  of  the  theory  that  it  is  a  number  of  the  apoph- 
thegms, delivered  at  different  times,  recollected  by  Matthew  and 
etrui^g  together.  The  }>e(>plc  had  gathered  in  great  crowds  about 
Jesus,  lie  went  up  into  the  mountain.  His  disciples  came  to 
hiui.  Others  must  have  accompanied  his  disciples.  He  deliv- 
ered the  discouree  which  is  begun  in  Matt.  v.  3.  When  that  was 
completed  he  commenced  to  descend  the  mountain.  On  the 
plateau  below  he  found  greater  multitudes.  lie  repeated  some 
tilings  he  had  just  spoken,  and  added  others,  making  together  the 
speech  which  b^ins  in  Luke  vi.  20.  It  is  not  right  to  speak  of 
the  former  as  esoteric  and  the  latter  as  exotejuo.  There  was 
nothing  of  that  style  in  Jesus.  All  is  outspoken  truth — siuth 
truth  as  indindual  men  in  every  stage  of  culture  need.  But  it  is 
to  be  admitted,  to  his  more  select  and  friendly  audience  he  should 
liave  pjKikcn  more  freely  of  the  Scribes  and  Phaiisees  than  to  a 
promiscuous  assemblage. 

This  statement  of  the  case  is,  at  least,  a  natural  one,  as  all  who 
have  preached  to  crowds  in  niral  districts  must  know,  and  consists 
frith  all  the  major  and  minor  incidents  related  by  both  historians 
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It  agrees,  too,  with  the  physical  conditions  of  tlie  Monnt  of 
Beatitudes,  if  that  selected  by  tradition  be  the  mount,  as  tlie  de- 
scriptions given  above  exhibit,  especially  the  passage  from  Dr. 
Rolnnson  which  is  italicized.  It  agrees  with  such  incidents  as 
this :  Matthew  says  that  ho  sat,  Luke  that  he  stood  ;  and  tlie  former 
he  natui-ally  would  do  on  rising  ground,  tlie  latter  on  a  plain. 
Matthew  represents  his  audience  as  coining  to  him  after  he  had 
taken  liis  seat,  Luke  as  being  about  him  when  he  began  ;  and  this 
is  just  wliat  would  have  taken  place  if  the  case  be  as  is  supposed 
above.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  also,  that  the  case  of  the  ceiitm-ion  in 
Capernaum  follows  close  upon  Mattliew's  account,  and  immedi- 
ately ui)on  Luke^s,  tlius  drawing  thcfSe  two  discourscB  together  in 
the  liistor}'. 

CIRCTJMSTANCES. 

Before  entering  upon  a  consideration  of  tlie  teacliings  of  tliis 
exti*aoi*dinary  sermon,  let  us  endeavor  to  place  ourselves  amid  the 
circumstances  of  its  delivery. 

Tlie  s\x)i  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  all  Palestine.  While 
on  other  iK'casions  Jesus  "  preferred  the  unostentatious  and  obscure, 
lie  seems  to  have  selected  the  most  enchanting  spot  in  nature  ac 
the  tenij>lc  in  wliicli  to  oi)cn  his  mini8tr}\  Ti-avellers  are  wont 
to  liken  the  mountain  scenery  of  (xalileo  to  the  tinest  in  their  na- 
tive lands, — the  Swede,  Ilasselquist,  to  East  Gothland,  and  Clarke, 
the  En^^lishinan,  to  the  romantic  dales  of  Kent  and  Surrey.  The 
environs  of  the  Galilean  Sea  have  been  compared  with  the  border 
of  the  lake  of  Geneva."  *  The  blooming  landscape  lay  before 
the  speaker,  the  neighboring  hills  enriched  with  vineyai-ds,  while 
to  the  west  stood  wooded  Carmel,and  sno\vy  Ilermon  to  tlie  north, 
and  down  before  him,  seeming  almost  at  his  feet,  the  bright  Lake 
of  Galilee,  glittering  and  rippling  in  its  frame  of  forest.  Tlie  vault 
of  that  cathedral  was  the  oriental  sky,  seen  through  an  atmosphere 
so  transparent  that  one  who  had  6i)ent  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
the  lloly  Land  says  of  it :  "  One  seems  to  look  quite  to  the  bot- 
tom of  heaven's  profoundest  azure,  where  tlie  everlasting  stars 
abide ; "  and,  standing  in  Beirut,  he  says,  "  Uow  sharply  defined 
is  every  rock  and  ravine,  and  tree  and  house,  on  lofty  Lebanon  I 
That  virgin  snow  on  its  sunnnit  is  thirty  miles  oflF,  and  yet  you 

♦  Tholuck,  Edinb.  Bib,  Cab.,  No.  vi.  p.  73. 
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*ald  almoBt   read  yonr  own  name  there,  if  written  with  a  bold 
md  on  ite  calm  cold  brow."  * 

It  MraB  in  tlie  spring  or  eariy  snmmer,  when  Nature  was  in  hei 
lost  liifiotoitB  ricliiicse.    It  was  in  the  early  morning,  when  tlic  fresh 

the  day's  smile  fell  on  land  and  sea. 


fhe  birdft  had  not  fallen  from  the  height  of  their 

Bomin^  Bongs  to  tlic  drowse  of  the  heated  hours.   The  crowds  wei'e 

Qonecting   from  every  part,  drawn  by  curiosity,  wonder,  love,  or 

hj  tbo  strange  power  with  which  all  crowds  of  people  have  to  swell 

diemficlvea.      The  Messianic  expectations  had  become  more  vehe- 

loently  excited,  and  it  was  supposed  that  Jesus  would  soon  declare 

himself,  and  let  the  people  know  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  what 

lo  teach.      As  it  was  the  first,  so  it  was  the  grandest  si^ecimen  of 

field-preacliing.     The  joumeyings  of  Jesus,  and  his  works  and 

words,  had  drawn  great  multitudes  from  the  tliickly  settled  Galilee, 

from  I>ecapolis,  from  Jerusalem,  and  tlie  neighboring  districts  of 

Judsea  ;  from  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  from  as  far  ^vest  as  the 

eossts  of  Tyre  or  Sidon.     (Mat.  iv.  25,  and  Luke  vi.  17.)     It  was 

an  occasion  of  transcendent  religious  interest  and  importance. 

Tlie  oongregation  was  great,  the  expectation  was  great,  the  Teacher 

was  great.     No  discourse  ever  delivered  is  so  worthy  of  study 

snd  analvsis  as  this.     It  is  worth  the  while  to  endeavor  to  dis- 

cover  what  there  is  in  it  which  has  produced  such  an  impression 

open  men  and  done  so  much  for  the  moral  elevation  of  the  world. 


THE  TEXT. 


If  it  may  he  permitted  to  suggest  the  text  of  this  sennon  as  it 
lay  ill  the  mind  of  the  great  and  influential  Speaker,  I  should  say 

that  it  is 

"  C/uiracter:' 

With  the  suddenness  of  lightning  and  with  the  sharpness  of  a 
fiirn'eou's  scal^Kjlhe  penetrates  to  the  core  of  all  life  in  the  very  first 
ieiitence.  He  has  no  exoixlium,  no  iK)mpon8ly  announced  plan, 
no  rhetorical  rests  and  starts  and  other  tricks.  Without  prefa- 
tftrVj  iiitrtxluctory,  or  apologetic  remarks,  he  plunges  right  into 
his  subject.  His  first  announcements  tear  away  all  the  shams  of 
PliarizsaisfTi,  all  the  millinery  of  churchism,  and  all  the  pretensions 
of  perfunctory  and  transmitted  religion.     To  him  succession  is 


^  ThMMOD,  Land  and  Bo^  toL  L  p.  17. 
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notliing;   notliiiig  to  bo  of  Abraliam^s  seed  or  Aaron's  lineagi 
Each  man  stands  out  before  liiin,  the  subject  of  ills  study,  tli 
object  of  his  description ;  and  each  man  stands  in  the  loneiiess  € 
his  individual  resjx)nsibility,  witli  no  claim  upon  attention  but  Iii 
character,  and  no  fountain  of  happiness  but  his  chai*acter.     Cii 
cumstanccs  count  for  notliing.    Siches,  rank,  and  konoi's  do  no 
make  the  supreme  distinction  among  men.    Being  in  the  churd 
or  outside  does  not  discriminate  men  as  touching  their  chief  dif 
f  crence.     By  waters  of  baptism,  by  imposition  of  hands,  by  priestly 
gannents,  by  bishop's  mitre,  by  high-priest's  breastplate,  a  mai 
does  not  attain  to  the  position  for  which  he  was  designed  and  foi 
which  he  longs.    Nor  do  even  outward  acts,  however  consonani 
with  prevailing  ideas  of  morality,  however  conservative  of  thf 
commonwealth,  however  consistent  with  all  the  best  men's  viewc 
of  what  should  be  a  good  man's  life.    All  these  things  niay  be- 
long to  a  man,  and  yet  he  may  not  be  what  he  should  be — IIappt. 
The  great  distinction  amon^  men  lies  in  this :  the  being  happy 
and  blessed,  or  otherwise.     Not  in  being  free  from  care,  bereave- 
ment, the  saddening  facts  of  human  history  wliicli  fall  into  every 
man's  life  at  some  time,  but  in  having  such  a  character  that  the 
outward  shall  neitlier  weaken  nor  contaminate  the  inner, so  tliat  the 
man  shall  not  dcjxjuJ  upon  fountains  outside,  but  be  secui-e  in  the 
}H)sscssion  of  springs  inside.     A  man  is  like  a  walled  city.     If  the 
supply  of  its  water  be  from  lakes  or  rivers  outside,  that  are  bn>nght 
down  by  aqueducts  into  reservoii-s,  fnmi  which,  by  leading-pipes,  it 
is distiihuted  through  the  city,  then  when  the  enemy  destroys  the 
aqueducts  the  city  nuist  capitulate  or  the  inhabitants  perish.    So 
with  a  maif  s  soul.     If  he  is  compelled  to  hHng  in  joys  his  condi-^ 
tii»n  is  most  pix^carious, and  he  is  not  happy ;  it  is  most  undignified, 
and  ho  is  not  blessed.    But  if  he  souh  out  joys  his  condition  is  in 
his  own  hands,  and  he  is  happy;  he  is  imparting  to  othera  and 
ho  is  Mo><od.     It  must  be  recHiJlected  that  the  coihpany  whom 
iTosus  wa:;  addressing  was  surrounded  on  the  ecclesiastical  side  by 
churi-liism,  by  toachoi*s  who  insisted  upon  everything  consisting 
in  boiui::  Ahnihanrs  childi-en;   and  on   the  secular  side  by  the 
«^pprossiv>n  of  an  empire  that  had  no  sympathy  with  their  religion, 
«ud  no  c-aro  for  their  temix)ral  prosperity,  beyond  the  jv)int  at 
whii'li  they  could  bo  plundereil  to  enrich  their  heathen  conquerorSb 
1  hoy  woro  loui^in*::  for  a  ilossiah,  a  messenger  from  Jehovali,  wlio 
slunitd  bo  thoir  Oolix  oit?r.    But  he  would  not  hasten  his  coming,  and 
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their  ei^uls  \irere  faint  with  expectation.  Naturally  these  people 
needed  rest  SLiid  happiness.  This  great  Teacher  taught  them  the 
kasfjiis  nieii.  need  in  all  ages,  a  religion  which  makes  the  man  the 
master  of  eireuinstances  by  breaking  the  tyranny  of  his  surround- 
ings and  setting  up  au  inward  kingdom,  making  the  Inner  the 
ruler  of  tlio  Outvrard. 

It  was  &  revei'sal  of  all  their  Habbis  had  taught  them,  and  all 
their  coucjiiei-ors  luid  impressed   upon   them.     Tiie  former  had 
given  tliem  a  religion  which  consisted  wholly  in  forms  and  cere- 
monies and  rituals;  the  latter  had  flaunted  their  riches  and  paraded 
their  jK^ver  in  the  presence  of  those  who  had  been  the  world's  aris- 
tocracy, but  who  were  tlien  im[>overislied,  degraded,  and  disheart- 
ened.    David's  glory  and  Solomon's  splendor  had  paled  before 
the  inagiiificence  of  a  heathen   imixirialism.     Very  far  away 
•ceuied    all    the  grand  history  of  the  march  of  their  ancestors 
thn>ngh  tbe  desert,  when  Jehovali  caixjd  for  their  commissariat 
and  went  before  them  in  the  solemn  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud.     In 
ghostly  tliiimess  walked  before  their  fancies  the  forms  of  their 
JudiTCS,  wlio  in  olden  time  were  men  of  such  mi^jht  of  brain  and 
brawn.     Tlie  Urim  and  Thummira  were  oracular  no  longer,  and 
the  voices  of  their  projJiets  were  as  the  songs  of  childhood's  hope- 
fulness  repeated  to  the  eai-s    of  paralyzed   and  depressed  and 
desiMiiring  old  age. 

And  they  were  looking  for  a  temporal  Deliverer,  one  who  should 
break  the  Koman  yoke.  If  that  could  be  done,  if  Ciesar's  power 
could  be  thrown  off,  if  a  king  should  sit  on  David's  throne  with 
whom  Ciesar  would  be  compelled  to  treat  as  with  a  superior,  if 
all  nations  should  acknowledge  the  Hebrew  supremacy,  then  the 
land  should  flow  with  milk  and  honey,  and  all  the  trees  of  the 
field  should  clap  their  hands,  and  under  every  vine  and  every  fig- 
tree  should  be  seated  a  contented  and  hai)py  Jew,  and  the  days 
of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  Iligh  should  visit  and  rejoice  his 
chosen.  Alas !  i)Oor  jxiople,  they  could  not  rid  themselves  of  the 
eoi union  lialluci nation  that  a  man  is  made  hapi>y  by  his  surround- 
in<^.  They  could  not  see  that  the  Eoman,  who  had  might  and 
glorr,  was  not  a  happy  man. 

Jesus  saw  this  great  increasing  multitude  of  people  huuij^ry  for 
something.  lie  knew  tlie  sad  mistake  of  their  souls.  lie  had 
shown  himself  in  all  his  life  a  pei-son  of  exquisite  and  piofound 
•ympatliy.     On  this  occasion  he  seemed  full  of  an  interest  which 
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was  growing  in  liiin,  and  wlicii  the  time  came  and  tliey  were  look 
ing  that  he  should  declare  himself,  that  he  should  define  Iiia  posi- 
tion, tliat  he  should  give  some  intimation  of  Iiia  designs,  and  pci^ 
ha))s  of  his  plans,  that  he  should  at  once  openly  niifnrl  the  ban 
ner  of  the  Messianic  campaign,  and  make  a  distinct  denionstnir 
tion  against  the  Koman  Empire,  then  ^Mie  o|>ened  his  montli  and 
taught  them."  That  was  all.  But  it  was  teaching  that  had  trntli 
and  authority  of  manner  to  make  it  impressive,  and  has  been  mak- 
ing greatness  and  goodness  for  man  fi-oin  tliat  day  to  this. 


THE     BEATITUDES. 

Elements  of  Lofty  Character. 

His  first  utterance  sounds  like  the  closing  rather  than  the  open* 
ing  of  a  discourse.     It  sounds  as  if  much  had  gone  before — very 

many  qucstiims  and  no  little  discussion — ^and  now 
•pirit!fo^  thcirbTtho  ^^^  coiiclusioii  of  tlio  wholc  inattoF  was  to  be 
idngdcm  of  the  hcav-  gtatccl.     IIc  struck  far  away  f ix>in  all  tlicy  were 

looking  at  in  the  very  first  words  he  spoke.  He 
gazed  upon  them  and  cried  out,  "Happy  the  i»oor  in  spirit,  for 

THKIRS   IS  TUE  KINGIX)M  OF  TUK  IIEAVF-NS  ! "      Aud    tllis    dccisioll   of 

his  intellect,  coming  as  an  outbui-st  of  his  heart,  he  follows  up  by  a 
scries  of  descrii)tive  characteristics  which  mark  the  man  who  is 
the  happy  or  blessed  man.  And  these  we  must  carefully  exam- 
ine that  we  may  find  the  philosophy  of  this  Teachei*,  and  learn  if 
possible  the  method  of  this  disJcourse.  It  will  be  seen  tliat  tliey 
all  describe  chanieter^  and  that  there  is  noi)lace  for  rank  or  wealth 
or  any  of  the  outward  distinctions  of  human  life. 

"  The  poor  in  spirit"  is  the  fii-st  characteristic.  As  this  is  a 
kind  of  kev-note,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  there  has  been  mnch 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  Jesus.  When  we  come 
to  see  how  6j)iritual  is  the  whole  tone  of  tliis  discoui^se,  we  arc 
forced  to  feel  that  mere  poverty,  lack  of  material  wealth,  which  is 
the  most  literal  bare  sense  of  the  word  "  ix)or,"  caimot  have  been 
meant.  It  has  been  suggested  *  that  tlie  words  are  to  be  collocated 
so  as  to  read,  "  IIapi)y  in  spirit  are  the  poor."  But  there  is  no 
authority  for  this  arrangement  of  tlie  words,  and  the  oldest  MS^ 


*  By  such  writers  as  Olearins,  Wet-  I      f  The  SinaUic  Oodem. 
itein,  Michaelis,  and  PauluA.  1 
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extint  gWcs  the  order  Meuedpioi  oi  irrtoxoi  rtp  irvevfuiTi,  and  if  the 
iimngeinciit  Avcre  as  suggested  above,  it  would  break  tlie  symme- 
try of  tUe  beatitndes,  and,  finally,  it  would  be  notoriously  false. 
The  people  tliat  listened  to  Jesus  were  ]>(M»r  enough  and  unhappy 
enoiigli.      It  vrould  Lave  been  to  them  neither  instruction  nor  com- 
fort to  tell  them  in  rhetorical  flourish  that  the  poor  are  happy. 
When  tlie   Einperor  Julian,  in  the  fourth  century,  said  that  bis 
only  object  in  confiscating  the  property  of  Cliristians  was  that 
their  |>overty   might  confer  on  them  a  title  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  instead  of  a  bitter  scc»fF  it  would  have  been  a  benevolent 
thing  in  tlie  Apoetate,  if  Jesus  meant  mere  literal  poverty.     And 
then  it  should  follow  tliat  if  one  would  benefit  one's  fellow,  the 
very  best  method  is  to  take  his  proj>erty,  bum  his  houses,  strip 
him,  and   turn  him  naked  and  empty  on  the  world.     There  can 
be  no  interpretation  put  upon  the  words  of  a  man  of  common 
lense  which  shocks  common  souse.     Moreover,  Jesus  was  a  man 
who  was  extraordinarily  spiritual,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  being 
groes  in  his  modes  of  thought.     He  was  surpassingly  sagacious, 
I      and  as  far  as  possible  from  being  stupid,  and  therefore  could  have 

had  no  meaning  contradicted  by  the  whole  history  of  the  race. 
'  The  phrase  has  been  translated  to  signify  voluntary  poverty, 

poverty  from  a  spirit  of  being  ix)or,  "qui  propter  Spiritum  Sanc- 
tum voluntatc  sunt  pauperes,"  as  Jerome  says.  But  that  agrees 
neither  with  the  genius  of  the  language  nor  with  the  analogy  of 
the  discourse.  Precisely  the  sauii.  grannnatical  cfmstruction  re- 
cnrs  in  verse  8,  and  the  reader  will  sec  how  violent  a  similar  ren- 
dering would  be  in  that  passage. 

Tliere  are  two  intei-pretations  which  may  be  accepted  as  being 
more  natural  under  tlie  circumstances,  and  more  in  accordance 
with  the  whole  drift  of  the  discourse.  One  is  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  who  thinks  that  when  Jesus  pronounced  the  j>oor 
blessed,  he  meant  all  th^jse  who,  whether  as  to  worldly  goods  rich 
or  poor,  do  inwardly  sit  loose  from  their  property,  and  conse- 
qneiitly  in  that  way  are  poor, — a  view  similar  to  that  of  Paul  in 
i.  Cor.  vii.  29 :  "  they  tliat  have  as  though  tliey  have  not."  That 
may  be  a  trnth  included  in  what  Jesus  taught  on  this  occasion, 
but  is  tliat  the  teaching?  Let  us  see  if  we  camiot  find  a  still  more 
natural  interpretation. 

Let  lis  recollect  the  state  of  mind  of  those  whom  he  was  ad- 
dressing.     IVLat  specially  made  them  tmhappy  was  their  sense  oi 
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their  worldly  poverty  as  iiidividoals  and  as  a  nation.    In  any 
of  tbo  world,  to  any  ^^coplc,  that  is  most  galling.    TIso  embai  i  ■■  I 
ments  and  degradation  of  such  a  condition  go  far  towards  bmk-] 
ing  tlio  spirit  of  a  man.    In  striving  to  roach  tho  moanii^  6f; 
Jesiis^all  a  critical  historian  can  do,  and  perhaps  alltliafc  aaj 
one  ought  to  do,  is  first  to  know,  if  practicable,  wliat  wero  ths 
precise  words  employed,  and  then  to  ascertain  how  tlu«o  identi-, 
cal  words  would  be  undei*8t(X>d  generally  by  the  average  minds  of - 
tliose  who  •com2X)6cd  the  very  audiences  ho  addressed.     If  tfaa* 
speaker  be  not  a.  fool  or  a  cliarlatan  he  will  strive  to  find  for  hia; 
ideas  just  those  words  wlu'ch  when  uttered  to  the  ears  of  another  i 
will  put  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  the  idea  tliat  is  in  tlio  nnind  af  < 
the  6}x»kcr.    Jesus  had  1  i  ved  witli  the  people  he  addressed.    Their 
yemacular  was  his  mother-tongue.    He  knew  tlieir  ha|)e8  and 
fears,  tlicir  opinions  aud  prejudices,  their  modes  of  tlioiiglit  and  ] 
metliods  of  speech.    Ho  was  of  the  people.    He  was  not  a  d«n*-. 
goguo,  in  tlio  sense  of  one  who  vilely  leads  the  ])eopIe  astray  bj ; 
playing  upon  tlicir  weaknesses  for  his  own  advantage.     Ho  was  a< 
Demagogus  in  the  lofty  sense  of  one  who  exerts  his  superior  ahS-^ 
ity  to  lead  the  tlioughtless  and  passionate  multitude  into  sound  ' 
thinking  and  right  acting.    He  will  speak  woitis  that  sliall  be  ** 
comprehensible  by  them  in  their  firet  intent  and  present  mean- 
ing, even  if  he  inchido  thci*ein  a  profound  meaning  which  sliall 
develop  itself  with  tlie  developing  ages.    Wlien,  therefore,  we 
come,  as  now  we  must  coine,  to  consider  the  meaning  of  Jesns,  we 
must  endeavor  to  ascei-tain  what  his  words  would  mean  to  the 
average  mind  in  all  that  Galilsean  and  JudsBan  and  Idnmiean 
crowd  that  stood  about  him ;  men  and  womfen  who  wero  living 
before  the  early  Christian  fatliers,  and  the  decisions  of  council^ 
and  o])iinons  of  those  counncntators  who  run  the  golden  words  of 
the  Teacher  into  the  moulds  of  their  own  theories ;  men  and  wo- 
men who  lived  ages  before  Augustine,  and  Arminius,  aud  Luther, 
and  Calvin,  and  Wesley,  and  Paulus,  and  Tlioluck,  and  Stranss. 

To  such  a  crowd  these  words  most  probably  meant  tliat  they 
were  unhappy  who  sufFei'cd  themselves  to  be  afflicted  by  a  sense 
of  their  want  of  material  prosperity,  but  tliey  were  happy  who 
felt  tlie  want  in  tlieir  spirits,  their  spiritual  neediness  and  poverty ; 
who  would  be  unhappy  if  sitting  on  Ca^sar^s  throne  witii  emply 
souls,  but  happy  amid  starvation  if  spiritually  rich.  In  genoral 
It  was  a  statement  of  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  to  the  oorpo* 
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His  hearers  were  in  wretched  restlessness  because  tlie  Mea- 
ftiali  did  not  hasten  to  come  and  break  the  Roman  yoke.  They 
felt  their  j>overty  as  to  the  fiesh^  but  not  their  poverty  as  to  iht 
spirit^  and  they  were  inihappy.  Tlie  fii-st  words  of  Jesus  in  this 
discourse  were  such  as  shocked  their  hoi)es  of  secular  deliverance. 
[t  is  as  if  he  had  said  :  My  countrymen,  you  desire  me  to  lead  a 
revolt  a^inst  tlie  Roman  Empire.  You  have  confidence  in  my 
ability  to  achieve  success.  Your  feeling  of  j>overty  intensifies  your 
dcsii-e  for  the  enterj^'ise.  You  think  that  then  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  woidd  bo  oi)en  to  you.  But  I  come  to  show  you 
another  way,  a  way  that  leads  out  to  a  larger  and  wealthier  place. 
Ilappy  are  tliey  who  feel  their  spiritijal  necessities,  for  tlie  king- 
dom of  the  universe*  is  open  to  them. 

Xow  tliis  is  a  proposition,  a  consciousness  of  the  truth  of  which 
may  be  achieved  in  any  man's  experience,  in  some  measure,  in 
any    age  of  the  world.     The  man  who  feels  physical  want  will 
find  bis  sources  of  happiness  in  the  physical  world;  the  man  who 
feels  his  intellectual  wants  will  find  his  sources  of  happiness  in 
the  intellectual  world;  while  the  man  who  feels  his  spiritual  wants 
finds  his  sources  of  happiness  in  all  the  dominion  of  all  the  heavens, 
that  is,  in  tlic  whole  universe ;  and  he  is  a  happy  man.     lie  reigns 
where  Csesar^s  sceptre  cannot  reach;  and  when  all  the  Cajsara 
shall  have  passed  away,  and  the  present  scheme  of  things  be  dis- 
solved, he  has  the  heavens  still,  the  constant  enduring  universe. 
Alas !  how  little  a  portion  of  the  wants  of  the  human  heart  can 
the  empires  of  Alexander,  of  tlie  Ciesai's,  of  Charlemagne,  and  of 
Xapoleon  fill !     But  "  the  heavens," — which  phrase  means  the 
sphere  of  tlie  soul  as  distinguished  from  "  the  earth,"  which  is  the 
sphere  of  the  body, — tlie  heavens  come  in  to  fill  the  6i)irit  that  is 
empty,  if  a  man  but  feel  the  horror  of  that  emptiness  and  seek 
the  kingdom  of  the  heavens. 

And  then  he  expands  this  idea  by  pronouncing  those  haj^py 
"wrho  mourn,  and  those  who  are  meek.  Thuse  are  paradoxes 
levelled  at  the  secular  and  worldly  longings  of  the  jj^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
people.  These  men  who  listened  to  him  had  manni,  for  they  shau 
seen  the  heathen  in  great  power  and  apparent 
happiness.     Tliey  had  seen  the  magnificent  townis  and  villas  which 


Luke,  in  tL  20,  caUs  it  ^^  the  king- 
of  God.**  The  most  natural  trans- 
of  the    phraae  in  Matthew    is 


*'the  kingdom  of  the  universe;"  but 
both  mean  finally  the  same  thing,  ai 
God  reigns  throughout  the  uiiivorse. 
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liad  been  erected  alcjng  tlie  sliores  of  their  lake  l)y  tlicir  political 
lords,  and  had  witnessed  all  the  pleasures  which  they  seemed  to 
enjoy  in  their  mansions,  with  g(K)dIy  furniture  and  mauifuld  ap- 
pliances of  luxury.  Those  happy  Il(>nians  did  not  mourn.  Tliey 
had  not  seen  trailing  in  the  dust  the  standards  which  their  an- 
cestors had  made  glorious.  They  did  not  feel  roj-al  blood  tingling 
in  them  as  th<*y  lK)wed  their  necks  to  a  foreign  yoke.  To  tlie 
conquered  Jew  they  were  at  once  objects  of  hate  and  of  envy. 
And  now  to  those  Jews  Jesus  says  that  they  who  mourn  are  hajv 
py!  But  we  must  rcad  his  words  in  the  light  afforded  by  tho 
text  as  well  as  with  the  aids  furnished  by  the  circumstances.  Ho 
is  teaching  that  everything  depends  \\\x}n  character,  the  inner 
man.  lie  is  dmwing  them  away  fi*om  externals  as  a  basis  of 
happiness.  The  man  who  bewails  not  his  temix)ral  an<l  physical 
wants,  but  his  spiritual  needs,  is  not  a  man  to  l>e  so  much  compas- 
sionated, lie  shall  be  comforted,  lie  who  whines  and  wails  over 
his  worldly  condition  may  go  on  whining  and  wailing,  lie  has 
no  assurance  that  he  shall  have  his  condition  improved.  But  the 
man,  rich  or  p(K)r,  king  or  peasant,  who  feels  that  to  l>e  iK)verty- 
stricken  in  his  soul  is  the  greatest  misfortune,  and  one  by  all 
means  to  be  remedied, — who,  when  he  detects  himself  lacking 
truth,  courage,  self-control,  mourns  over  that  more  than  over 
the  absence  of  meats  and  wines  and  couches,  and  whatever 
money  buys, — such  a  man  is  a  blessed  man ;  for  he  s/tafl  be  com- 
forted. 

The  Jews  had  lost  Judaea.     A  conquered  people  who  remain  in 
the  land  are  greater  suffcrei's  than  those  who  are  banished  or  go 
Happy  the  meek,  fur  voluutarily  iuto  cxilc.     Tlic  Jcws  remained  on 
they  Bhou  iuhcrit  the  suffcrancc.     Tlicy  wcrc  i^ut  imder  the  yoke,  snb- 
**    *  jugated,  saw  others  rule  what  once  had  belonged 

to  them,  and  had  been  under  their  control  in  fee.  Having  been 
mastei's,  tlicv  wcrc  now  slaves.  They  were  far  f ixun  beinor "  meek." 
They  wei'c  very  far  from  submitting  to  the  inevitable,  but "  kicked 
against  the  pricks,"  and  rubbed  against  the  yoke,  and  aggi-avated 
their  sufferings  by  their  hatred  of  the  conqueror,  and  by  fcK>lish, 
vain,  unfounded  hopes.  Once  more  Jesus  turned  them  from  the 
outside  to  the  inner  man,  and  pointed  to  the  happiness  of  th<«e 
who  were  gentle  in  spirit,  who  soothed  themselves  and  those  about 
them  bj'  the  quiet  self-possession  of  their  own  souls.  Again  he 
disappointed  their  political  hopes  by  giving  a  spiritual  interpit)ta> 
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lictn  to  a  phrase  with  which  tliey  were  familiar.*  Tlicir  land  was 
Ady  land,  because  jyromiaed  land,  given  by  Jehorali  to  Abi*ahani 
and  Ills  seed  to  possess  it.  It  was  to  them  the  type  and  the  per- 
petual prophecy  of  that  better  land  beyond  death.  There  never 
has  existed  a  {)eople  who  had  a  11101*0  desperate  and  fanatical  at- 
tachment to  the  soil  upon  which  they  were  born  than  the  Jews. 
Their  patriotism  was  their  reli<^ion,  and  tlieir  religion  their  pa- 
triotism. The  land  of  Abraliam  was  heaven  on  earth.  To  be  in 
Abraham's  bosom  was  to  consummate  the  hopes  of  earth  by  what- 
ever l>li5S  might  be  in  heaven. 

The  Konians  held  the  land  of  Abraham.     The  Jews,  who  wei*e 
plotting  revolts  and  stirring  up  insurrections,  were  losing  every- 
thing.     They  were  missing  all  domestic  enjoyment ;  they  wei-e 
failing  to  improve  their  lands  and  their  houses,  and  to  promote 
the  growth  of  true  religion  among  their  children  ;  so  that  while 
they  **  dwelt  in  the  land  "  it  was  as  prisoners.     All  they  loved 
wms  going  to  decay  before  tlieir  eyes.     They  were  afflicted  with  a 
mania  which  has  not  died  out  from  among  men,  but  every  now 
and  then  in  modem  times  bi*eaks  forth,  a  feverish  feeling  that 
everything  depends  upon  the  political  condition  of  a  })eople. 
Proud,  violent  men  inflame  tlie  people  with  tliis  idea.     Proud, 
violent  men  believe  tliat  happiness  is  in  high  position  and  fame, 
in  being  in  a  condition  to  lord  it  over  their  fellows.     It  is  all  a 
mistake.     A  man  who  has  a  quiet  good  soul  can  be  just  as  good 
and  great,  can  live  as  happily  and  die  as  nobly  in  Ilussia  as  in 
France,  in  France  as  in  England,  in  England  as  in  America. 
Emperor,  king,  president,  it  makes  so  little  difference  that  it  is 
not  wortli  one  human  life  to  change  it.     An  ambitions,  selfish, 
ill-tempered,  weak  man  will  be  unhappy  anywhere.     A  meek 
man  is  not  a  weak  man,  but  one  who  has  the  strength  to  hold 
himself  in,  as  one  by  a  strong  bridle  holds  a  strong  and  fiery 
horse.     He  will  be  happy  anywhere.     He  will  inlicrit  the  earth. 
He  "Will  be  in  the  enjoyable  possession  of  the  earth,  for  that  is  the 
uic^ning  of  the  words.     This  is  a  geneml  truth.     Conquerors  over- 
run a  land,  but  they  do  not  enjoy  it     The  king  is  often  ovcrbur- 


^  Cominre  Deut  six.  14 ;  Psalm  xxv. 
ta  ;    zzxviL   9,  for  TariatioDs  of  this 
'*The  laad  **  is  spoken  of  re- 
through  Deuteronomy  as  be- 
to  the  Jewish  people.    AU  are 


familiar  with  the  words  in  the  Fifth 
Commandment.  Jesus  in  this  passage 
uses  the  precise  phrase  which  occurs  io 
Ps.  xxxvii  11. 
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dono<l  with  the  load  of  statcship,  and  iides  in  magnificent  weaii* 
nc»s.s  r)ver  iinnicnse  domains  from  which  he  can  draw  no  increase 
of  dcliiLrht ;  while  do\m  those  valleys  and  on  those  hill-slopcSi 
in  a  tli«Mi>aii(l  cottages,  are  multitudes  of  men  and  women  and 
little  children  who  really  "  inherit,"  by  enjoying  all  the  earth 
can  yield  of  physical  delight,  and  in  those  cloisters  arc  many 
students  who  '' inherit "  by  enjoying  all  the  intellectual  delights 
which  a  studv  of  the  earth  can  irive. 

If  these  i>coj)le  whom  Jesus  addressed  were  expecting  that  in 
the  reign  of  the  Messiah  they  should  have  material  riches,  worldly 
pleasures,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  ]>ride  of  power,  and  if  tliey 
supj^osed  Jesus  to  be  the  ilessiah,  they  were  to  be  disappointed. 
He  was  no  i-evolutionist.  He  was  no  jMjlitical  prcacher.  lie  had 
a  deeper,  loftier*  mission.  He  had  not  come  to  "fire  the  Jewish 
hoait,"  but  to  purify  the  sj)iritual  life  of  the  world.  So  through- 
out this  dis(roui-se  he  describes  all  excellence  as  consisting  in 
chai-actor,  and  all  real  happiness  as  having  its  fountains  in  the 
soul.  There  is  not  a  siui^le  beatitude  which  has  its  basis  in  oxter- 
nal  things.  Jesus  thus  i)lainly  instructs  them  in  the  beginning 
that  tliev  are  not  to  resrard  him  as  beini;  about  to  add  himself  to 
the  number  of  those  concpieroi*s  who  divide  the  acquired  territory 
among  their  followers.  They  may  have  been  expecting  that  he 
should  subdue  the  world  and  give  it  to  the  Jewish  people.  lie 
had  no  such  intent.  Tliose  that  looked  for  such  things  need  not 
be  followers  of  Jesus.  There  was  no  hai)piness  in  all  this  worldly, 
exorbitant,  insatiable  heat.  The  kingdom  he  should  set  up  would 
be  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

And  so,  whenever  occasion  served,  Jesus  restored  to  their  spiri- 
tual meaning  phrases  and  passages  of  the  Holy  Scrij)turcs  which 

the  Jews  had  lowered  to  a  most  secular  significa- 
gcr  aiKi  thirst  nftcr  tiou.  Aud  tlicu  lic  iuteusificd  aud  still  more 
riluTmi^  ^"'  '^"^  highly  spiritualized  those  passages.    Almost  every 

phrase  he  uses  n)ust  have  I'ccalled  some  well- 
known  expression  in  the  Proj)hets,  the  Psalms,  or  the  Law. 
Thus  he  describes  the  happy  man  as  one  who  "  hungers  and 
thii-sts  after  righteousness."  In  the  East  thii*st  implied  tlie  moet 
intense  desii-e,  and  was  the  most  vivid  repi^esentation  of  longing 
to  a  i)e()i>le  who  dwelt  in  land.s  where  there  was  a  scarcity  of 
water.  This  unspeakable  desire  to  be  uju-ight,  right  towaixls  God 
md  man,  light  inwardly,  whether  the  life  should  be  able  to  be 
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_        to   tho  high  standard  or  not,  this  marks  a  true  man. 
Hun^rer  seeks  to  eat,  and  thirst  to  drink.     It  must  be  an  inward 
6atisfaeti<»ii.    The  man  may  be  up  to  liis  lips  in  water  and  in  food, 
and  all  things  outward  fail  to  satisfy  him.     The  words  of  Jesus 
mast   have    i-eminded  his  hea'rers  of  David's  simile  of  the  hart 
pautiii*^  after  the  water-brooks  (Ps.  xlii.  1),  and  the  outcry  of  in- 
vitati<  >ii  in  Isjiiah  (Iv.  1) :  "  Ho !  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  ye 
to  tlie  \vatei-s."     Perhaps  it  recalled  also  that  remarkable  passage 
in  the  Pssiliiis,  "I  shall  appear  in  righteousness  before  thy  face 
I  shall  l>c  satixjied  when  tliy  glory  appears."*   It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  pn>inise  made  is  of  the  inward  and  not  of  the  outward. 
liOiigiiigs   for  righteousness  ai-e  to  be  satisfied  by  righteousness. 
The  rewai-J  of  loving  is  tlie  increased  power  to  love.   The  reward 
of  loii<^ing  to  be  righteous  is  the  increased  power  of  being  right- 
eons.     All  such  |XK)pIc  shall  be  filled. 

ILiviiig  given  tliese  blows  to  secular  hopes  by  stating  three  of 
the  characteristics  of  those  who  ai-e  really  happy  and  blessed,  such 
18  he  should  desire  to  have  for  his  subjects  if  he  is  to  be  king  of 
men  in  any  sense,  he  immediately  states  three  other  chai*acteristics ; 
and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  first  three  are  such  as  a  man  wuU 
be  conscious  of  in  his  own  soul  while  they  may  be  wholly  unknown 
toothers,  while  at  least  two  of  the  next  tliree  open  into  the  visible 
life. 

Tlie  hidden  £:rowth  of  £:racc  now  bcccins  to  brino:  forth  fruit. 
Tlie  man  who  has  felt  and  mouraed  his  poverty  of  spirit,  wlio  has 
lieeoiiie  self-continent  and  meek,  whose  heart  has     j^       ^^^  mordfiiL 
been  atliirst  for  righteousness,  is  not  selfish,  but  '«*•  they  Bhuii  obuin 
goes  out  in  love  and  pity  to  his  fellow-men.   The  °*"*^* 
sobjects  of  a  spiritual  kingdom,  which  is  to  consist  in  the  para- 
mount influence  of  love,  are  to  be  merciful.   Conquering  warriors 
-vere  not  ordinai'ily  merciful,  but  had  what  the  heathen  thought  to 
be  die  sweets  of  hating.     Tlie  conquered  were  not  merciful,  but 
had  tlic  sweets  of  revenge.    And  neither  were  happy.   The  liapi)y 
niaii  is  he  wlio  seeks  to  make  others  happy,  whether  they  be  good 
and  grateful  or  bad  and  thankless. 

Tlie  next  characteristic  of  the  happy  is  that  they  are  pure  in 
heart,  heartily  pni*e,  loving  purity,  and  seeking  to  have  it  inwardly. 


*  This  translation  I  give  from  the 
pg^iiUjint  renston,  where  it  oocnzs  in 


Pa  x\x  15.     In  oar  common  Englisb 
Terslon  it  is  zviL  15. 
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* 

The  logical  connection  between  tins  "  beatitude  "  and  that  wliidb 
Happy  the  pure  in  i*"i»<'*difttcly  preceilcs  and  follows  is  not  quite  so 
heart,  for  they  ihau  Hoe  a])pai*ent.     Indccd  it  is  to  be  donbtcd  whether  in 
^^^  tlic  mind  of  Jesus  there  was  anything  of  that 

St  net  scholastic  arrangenieut  of  ideas  which  so  many  commentators 
endeavor  to  construct  for  this  discoui'se.  Kevertlieless  there  must 
have  been  in  the  mind  of  this  gi-eat  teacher  some  tliread  of  dis- 
coui'se, some  nexus  of  thought  or  feeling  which  prompted  the 
succession  of  ideas.  Perhaps  it  is  found  in  the  moaiung  assigned 
by  Jesus,  which  may  not  have  been  the  modem  sense  of  purity. 
Perhiii>s  he  did  not  mean  those  who  are  fi*ee  from  violation  of 
the  seventh  commandment,  but  rather  those  who  from  the  heart 
ol)serve  the  ninth ;  not  so  much  tliose  who  are  not  carnal  as  those 
wlio  ai-e  m>t  cunning.  lla]>i>y  the  sharp,  cunning  man,  is  the 
genend  veixlict  Such  men  are  8upix>sed  to  be  able  to  secnro  the 
riches,  the  honors,  the  ghiries  of  the  world.  They  are  the  grand 
siH>cuhiti>i's,  the  successful  di)>lomatists.  But  Jesus  declares  that 
the  innocent,  the  innocuous,  those  whose  souls  are  honesty  whoso 
intents  an*  guileless,  whose  spirits  are  surrounded  by  a  moral 
:\tnu>sphoi\*  vf  perfect  transparency, — that  these  are  the  blessed, 
happy  men. 

And  he  assiirus  this  remarkable  reason  for  such  blessedness — 
*•  thcv  shall  SCO  Clod."  Now,  as  all  tlie  happiness  must  in  some 
s»»rt  convspMul  with  the  condition  of  character  stated,  we  can 
bo  assL-ted  by  an  undoi-standing  of  one  to  the  compi-ehension 
of  the  other.  What  is  this  vision  of  God,  and  when  shall  it  tako 
place  i  Some  have  held  that  Visw  heattjica  was  real  Inxlily  sight, 
othei-s  that  it  was  jnirely  mental,  others  that  it  was  lK»th  physical 
and  spiritual :  some  that  it  is  m»w,  others  that  it  will  be  in  tlie 
state  v>f  exisieni-o  which  the  stml  shall  maintain  beyond  the 
grave,  othcj-s  that  it  is  lM»th  hei-e  and  hereafter. 

That  Jesus  simi»ly  usi'd  these  words  in  a  spiritual  sense  I  have 
no  donbt,  nor  do  I  dtnibt  that  they  signify  a  blessedness  which 
is  not  eon  lined  to  either  life,but  is  as  true  of  the  here  as  of  the  here- 
after. It  is  familiar  to  the  students  of  the  IJible  that  these  writ 
ei-s  use  "siv'*  and  "knt»w"  almost  interchangeably.  The  Great 
Teaelier  pi\»l»al>ly  intended  Xo  con\ey  tlie  idea  that  in  order  to 
know  Im^I,  Xo  inulei-stand  His  nature  and  His  ways,  simple-heart- 
edness, clear. less  of  the  atnu»sphere  aljout  the  nn'nd  and  heart,  is 
nece<>ary ;  \\\\\\   the  ^h:l!■p:less  which  wins  in  the  frames  of  life^ 
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nd  the  sagacity  Mrbich  obtains  among  men  die  reputation  of  a 
knowledge  of  liiiman  natnre,  which  reputation  80  many  covet, 
eomc  to  nothing  in  tlie  studies  which  men  make  of  God. 

And  that  tliis  is  true  eveiy  man  may  know  for  himself.     Tlio 
best  and  noblest   thoughts  of  God,  the  most  sunny  and  cheering 
and  elevating,  are   not  such  as  we  have  through  commentat(u*s. 
Few  things  are  more  disheartening  than  the  reading  of  very  many 
expositions   of    the   Scripture.     The  mole-like  delving,  the  petty 
diitmctions,  the   insignificant  discriminations,  the  scholastic  sub- 
tleties  of  '*  tJie  Fathers,"  so  called,  the  cold,  woi-ldly-wise  argu- 
mentations of   more  modem  writers,  are  all  so  many  obstructions 
to  the  pursuit   of  the  fresh  truth.     What  truths  tliey  have  are 
imnged  like   the  plants  in  the  most  artificial  of  Dutch  gardens, 
vhile  the  *^  Grardcn  of  God"  is  a  jungle  of  natuml  beauties  and 
sweetnesses.      On  this  question  of  tlie  visio  Deiy  seeing  God,  i-ead 
vhat  is  said  by  Tertullian,  Chrysostom,  Augustine,  Enthymius, 
Tlieudorct,  Vorstius,  Voetius,  and  a  score  of  otliei's,  ancient  and 
mrjdcni,  that  lie  on  the  table  beside  the  present  writer,  and  at  the 
nluse  you  will  feel  as  if  you  must  rise  and  shake  the  skirts  of  the 
garments  of  your  soul,  and  plunge  into  some  deep  forest,  or  climb 
some  lofty  |Xiak,  or  go  so  far  out  on  lake  or^ca  that  tlie  sounds  of 
men  do  iu»t  reach  you,  and  look  up  into  the  great  sky,  and  down 
into  the  ^i-eatcr  deptlis  of  your  spirit,  and  open  the  windows  of 
vonr  soul  that  the  air  of  the  breath  of  God  and  the  lii^ht  of  the 
Btnile  of  God  may  enter. 

**  Tlie  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God  "  (1  Corinthians  i.  21),  is  a 
general  truth.  In  the  original  the  prejwsition  used  {hid)  contains 
s  figure  of  sj^eech,  which  being  incorporated  the  words  might  bo 
translated,  "  The  world  dcxjs  not  find  God  at  the  other  end  of 
wisdom,"  by  which  is  meant  shrewdness,  skill  in  mattei'S  of  com- 
mon life,  and  even  ability  in  the  department  of  dialectics.  Purity 
of  chanicter  is  needed,  total  cleanness  of  the  soul,  and  such  as 
have  this  have  the  blessed  vision  of  God.  One  such  man,  whf> 
never  befools  himself  with  the  adoption  of  an  error  because  it  is 
pleasant,  and  never  takes  his  opinions  at  second-hand,  believing 
tliein  1)eesiuse  they  are  taught  by  one  who  has  a  great  name, — a 
man  whose  lusts  and  passions  are  not  allowed  to  make  such  a 
fiuno  aliont  his  soul  that  the  very  sun  of  truth  is  hidden, — a  man 
whose  moral  atmosphere  is  translucent,  sees  God,  knows  God,  and 

ihali  see  and  know  llim  foi-ever.    Tlie  glass  to  be  used  in  the 

17 


• 
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tcleecopo  lifted  to  gaze  into  the  greatest  depths  which  yision  cad 
penetrate  must  be  flawless  and  colorless,  otherwise  all  ob^ervatioiu 
will  be  inaccurate  and  all  calculations  thereupon  be  falao  and 
misleading.  The  lesson  of  the  Teacher  is  against  double-minded- 
ness,  gtn'le,  and  all  kinds  of  mental  as  well  as  moral  impurities, 
as  interfering  with  the  highest  privileges  and  pleasiu'cs  of  the 
fioul. 

And  then  follows  the  last  of  the  characteristics  of  the  IIappt. 
It  would  sceni  most  natural  that  if  any  body  of  men  can  bcfoiuid 

who  are  distiiiiruishcd  by  the  predominance  of 

Happy     th«    poar<s  ^  11  1     • 

nutkew,  f.«-  thpy  .hall  the  chardctcristics  we  have  been  studying,  thejr 

be  called  son*  uf  God.      ^^.j,j  j^^,  ,^^g^  ^^.|^^  gj^j^^   ]^q   CUgagcd  iu  tllC  blcSSCd 

work  of  pacilicati«ui,  and  sliall  be  making  jwaco  among  men  skil- 
fully and  on  a  i>roi>er  basis,  as  distinguished  from  tliose  who 
inci-ease  dilViculties  by  their  bungling  interference,  and  thereby 
compromising  the  right  in  making  settlements.  Touched  by  a 
sense  of  their  own  si)iritual  wants,  mourning  over  their  own  frail- 
ties of  teiinK?r  and  character,  meek,  merciful,  and  guileless-,  see- 
ing things  in  clear  light,  humane,  but  hating  all  wrongs,  they  will 
be  the  very  peoi>lc  who  shall  bring  together  those  who  have  been 
sepjinitcMl.  r 

And  lioiv  is  the  final  blow  to  tlie  sccularity  of  their  ATcssianic 
hopes.  They  had  dreamed  of  going  foi-th  conquering  and  to 
coiKpior.  How  happy  should  they  be,  pouring  out  of  all  the 
gates  <»f  .rernsalem,  and  from  all  the  hamlets  of  Judiea,  following 
their  divine  Leader  to  lionie,  hurling  Ctesar  from  his  tlirone, 
gathering  all  the  crowns  and  sceptres  of  the  world  into  their 
arms,  and  trampling  the  heathen  and  the  Gentile  under  their 
feet !  There  is  no  such  happiness  in  store  for  them.  The  climax 
of  the  description  which  Jesus  gives  of  his  foUowere,  of  the  peo- 
ple he  desires  to  collect  about  him,  is  that  they  are  to  be  peace- 
niakei-s,  exertini;  the  irentle  but  iM)werful  influence  of  beniirn 
lives  on  the  turbulent  passions  of  men,  and  preventing  and  curiiig 
the  dissensions  of  the  world.  Siich  men  are  sons  of  God,  and 
Jesus  teaches  that  their  ivlationship  and  likeness  to  the  Most  Iliirh 
God  shall  be  recognized.  They  shall  be  "  called,"  considered, 
''sons  of  (nxir  not  little  childi-en,  but  adult  sons  of  the  King  of 
Peace.  I^ery  man  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  will,  as  tlie  ground 
of  his  kinship  to  the  Holy  Father,  do  whatever  in  him  lies  to 
bring  an  end  to  all  violences  among  men,  so  that  while  that  gicat 
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diversity  of  intellectual  diflFerence  shall  continue,  which  God 

intends  shall  be  in  men  forever,  their  passions  may  not  be  kindled 

tliereby  into  outbreaks  that  destroy  society. 

The  existence  of  wars  shows  how  far  men  are  yet  from  coming 

wliully  under  the  dominion  of  the  principles  of  Jesus.  But  let 
no  man  be  discouraged.  Eartli  distributes  its  prizes,  and  heaven 
bestows  its  honors.  In  the  estimate  of  God,  a  man  who  is  en- 
gaged in  breaking  the  peace  of  tlie  universal  commonweal  is 
despicable,  and  tlie  peacemakers  are  the  highest  style  of  men. 
Tlie  warriors  wrap  tliemselves  in  bloody  gannents  to  lie  down, 
amid  tlie  insane  plaudits  of  a  vulgar  generation,  in  everlasting 
for]uret fulness,  while  simple-hearted  pacificatoi-s  go  up  to  the  high 
places  in  the  loftiest  society  of  the  universe. 

Having  made  this  ideal  representation  of  the  discipleship  of 
that   Slessialiship  which  he  chose  to  represent,  Jesus  glanced  at 
the  BufFerers  in  the  past     They  had  been  very 
much  suck  persons  as  he  had  described,  and  they  been  penecntcii    oa 
seemed  to  have  perished  out  of  the  world  miser-  •~°°^'  **'  nghtww- 

.    ,       ,  ,  m  ***■■•  ***'  theirs  it  the 

ably.      Tliey  might  have  been  cited  as  a  ref uta-  ungdom  of  the  hMT. 
tiun  of  his  statements,  for  their  sighs  and  groans  ^!^^  °'  ""• 
were  a  strange  echo  to  liis  repeated  "  Happy,  hap- 
py, bappy  !  "     But  they  are  happy.     "  Happy  they  that  have 
been  poi-secuted  on  account  of   righteousness."     Persecution  is 
represented  in  the  original  text  by  a  word  taken  from  the  chase 
and  iixnw  war,  the  stronger  frightening,  pui-suing,  causing  to  run, 
those  who  are  the  weaker.     The  g(K>d  are  not  always  in  i)()wer, 
and  when  the  evil  have  rule  the  £:o()d  are  made  to  suflFer.     But  if 
a  man  has  come  into  that  affliction  because,  when  the  question  of 
right  and  wrong  was  thrust  upon  him,  he  stood  up  for  tlie  right,  he 
is  not  to  be  compassionated.     Tlie  tyrant  is  to  be  pitied,  not  the 
victim.     Brief  pain  and  everlasting  glory  is  the  martyr's  reward, 
if  he  was  a  martyr  because  he  preferred  dying  to  sinning.     Biicf 
triomph  and  everlasting  shame  belong  to  him  who  was  tlie  nuilig- 
nant'destroyer.     Generations  of  even  bad  men  wlio  succeed  u 
tyrant  eonderan  him,  while  they  praise  his  victim.     It  is  chm  actery 
not  ci^eunustancf^  tliat  makes  the  happiness. 

There  is  no  praise  to  i)ain.  A  man  is  not  happy  l)ccause  he  has 
suffered,  but  because  he  has  suflFered  for  the  sake  of  being  right. 
It  is  the  cause  and  not  the  pain  that  makes  a  martyr.  And  now, 
Jesus  looked  upon  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  who  had 
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chosen  to  keep  an  nnbrokcn  manhood  in  suffering  rather  than 
purchase  j^leasiirc  by  surrender  of  their  sonls,  he  exclaimed, 
"  IIai>py  those  who  have  suffered  on  account  of  righteousness:  the 
kiii<i^d(>ni  of  the  heavens  is  theirs:  they  stood  awliilo  in  the  nai^ 
row  j)l3icc  of  torture,  dungeon,  or  rack;  they  are  now  free  in  all 
the  widtli  of  tlie  dominion  of  the  universe.  If  they  had  surren- 
dered the  riglit  to  avoid  the  painful,  they  woidd  have  so  belittled 
their  spirits  as  to  liave  been  miserable:  but  now  they  possess  \rliat- 
cver  delights  the  imivei*se  can  pour  in  on  souls  that  are  truly 
grcat." 

It  was  natural  that  Jesus  should  then  turn  with  a  special  ten- 
derness towards  those  who  wei'c  linking  their  fortunes  with  hi% 

and  who,  by  becoming  his  disciples,  were  to  try 
Hnppyyr,  when  they  tlic  experiment  of  bciuff  such  i>er8ons  as  he  had 

•hall  rpvilo  yoii,    ami  tti»i  •  •  3 

penwcuto  yoii,  tiiui Kuy  dcsciibcd.  If  thcy  bccamc  poor  m  spint,  and 
every  bad  thing  Hitui.Ht  ^j,^,^,],  ^^^^  merciful  aud  pure-hearted,  and  i)eace- 

you  faiiteiy,  on  Htx'oiuit  *  '  * 

of  nic.    lujuic'e  ami  luakcrs,  tlic  world  would  hate  and  persecute  them. 

ahout,  for  yonr  rewanl    rj,j^^^  trOUblc  WOUld    COmC   OU    aCC^Unt  of   JcSUS- 

iiifOniittn  the  hcavcna : 

for  thus  thiy  i»omxru-  l)ccause  tlicy  wcrc  followers  of  him.     In  the  cot 

I^n>'I;!for!or  "''''  1^^»<^"^  ^^^  l^f«  ^^^n  win  be  revilcd  and  persecuted. 

There  is  nothing  in  that  to  make  joy;  on  the  con- 
trary, 1/  any  trouble  has  arisen  from  a  man's  own  imprudence,  it 
is  a  cause  of  great  regret  and  pain.     But  when  every  kind  of  bad 
thing  has  been  sj)<>ken  falsely  of  a  man,  and  the  utterance  of  it 
has  been  prompted  by  the  bad  that  is  in  those  who  malign,  excited 
by  hatred  of  his  gcMxbiess,  let  him  rejoice,  yea,  let  him  even  exidt 
It  is  proof  of  tlie  pnsitiveness  and  vigor  of  his  cliaracter  and  g(K)d- 
nesR.     Every  mun  that  has  flung  himself  on  his  generation  to  do 
them  good  lias  had  this  kind  of  trouble.     Evil  is  i)ositive.     Got^ 
must  be  p^isitive.     They  will  collide.     So  inuch  the  worse  J^or  the 
evil.     AVhv  cannot  we  leani  tliat?     A  man  slanders  another,  cir- 
culates  lies  that  are  injurious,  and  the  misrepresented  party  is 
regarded  as  the  damaged.     Is  he  ?     Is  it  not  the  slanderer  who  is 
hurt?     At  tlie  close  of  the  day,  who  ought  to  shcmt  in  his  clloset: 
the  slanderer,  who  has  succeeded  in  making  his  lies  tcmj>orarily 
believed,  and  thus  done  vast  injury  to  his  own  character;  or  the 
meek  man,  who  has  not  allowed  the  falsehood  of  his  persecutor  to 
damage  liis  chai-acter  by  arousing  unholy  resentments  I 

The  heavens  are  very  wide.     Thei-e  is  room  in  the  universe. 
The  growth  of  tlie  character  will  be  tlie  good  man^s  everlasting 
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joy.     The  prophets  were  not  destroyed :  but  what  of  their  persecu- 
tors !     Did  j'ou  ever  hear  of  Magor-missabib  ?    No  ?    lie  was  the 
came  as  Pashiir.     "And  who  was  Pashur? "     Tlie  innocent  igno- 
rmnco  implied  in  that  question  tells  the  whole  story  of  the  relation  of 
persecutors  and  the  persecnted.     Pashur,  named  Magor-missabib, 
was  a  great  man  in  his  day.     He  was  tlie  son  of  Immcr  tlie 
priest,  "  who  was  also  chief  governor  in  tlie  house  of  Jehovali." 
Tliere  was  an  earnest  brave  man  in  his  day  named  Jeremiah,  and 
this  man  spoke  words  of  great  truth  very  courageously,  but  they 
were   bitter  words  to  an  evil  people  and  priesthood.    And  so 
Pashor  threshed  him  and  put  him  in  tlie  stocks  in  a  most  public 
ur  the  Temple,  and  left  him  there  all  night     (Jeremiah 
.)     Sut    Pashur  was  carried  to  Babylon  a  slave,  and  died 
obscurely  there.    There  would  be  no  memory  of  his  name  on 
earth  at  this  day,  but  for  the  fact  that  Jeremiah  has  pilloried  him 
in  a  book  ^^'hich  the  Avorld.will  never  let  die,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  which  are  printed  every  year,  although  twenty-four  cen- 
turies have  elapsed,  and  Jeremiah  is  among  the  immortals.     Of 
all  the  kings  of  DaN-id's  family  who  sat  on  David's  throne,  there 
was  no  one  who  reigned  so  long  as  Man^aseh,  the  twelfth  king  of 
Jodah.      And  yet  of  no  one  is  so  little  known.     The  historians 
avoid  as  much  as  may  be  all  mention  of  his  reign.     If  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  people  are  to  be  relied  on,  he  caused  Isaiali  to  be  sawn 
asunder.      Xo  words  of  the  king  are  remembered.     No  actions  of 
Ilia  are  rcp^arded  as  memorial  and  exemplary.     But  Isaiah's  words 
have  inspired  the  preachers  and  prophets  of  all  succeeding  times, 
ai2<l  to-day  are  pi-eserved  among  the  most  precious  treasures  of  all 
hninau  literature.     And  so  it  has  been,  is,  and  will  be,  until  riglit 
axkd  ^Tong  sliall  cease  to  oppose  each  other.     Great  is  their  reward 
in  all  tlie  heavens  who  suffer,  being  in  the  right 

VALUE  OF  A  LOFTY   CHARACTER. 

Wliat  Jesus  says  of  tlie  position  of  his  disciples,  those  who  are 
ished  by  the  characteristics  he  has  mentioned,  is  so  plain 
to  need  little  exposition.  He  braces  tliem  against  tlie  storm 
irliicli  is  to  beat  upon  them,  by  reminding  them  of  tlie  transcen- 
dent importance  and  dignity  of  the  functions  which  they  are 
to  iiisal^SLrge  towards  the  world.  They  are  the  world's  conservators 
^nA  illiiininat(»r8,  its  salt  and  its  light  Without  tlieni  the  world 
"woold  Tot  in  utter  darkness.     That  is  to  be  true  in  all  ages.    Take 
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instantly  ont  of  tlie  world  all  the  men  deseribf^  in  the  opening 
of  the  Senn<.in  on  the  Mount,  and  the  evil  that  is  in  it  wonld  run 

tlie  World  rapidlv  to  a  state  of  total  putrefaction. 

Yc  ue  the  «ali  of  the  *         • 

emnh:  bat  if  the  uit  Talvc  tlicin  awAv  and  all  hope  would  be  gone — 
bxvme  incj.-d,  *-.ih  ^jj  bri;rhtnes5,  hlioni,  and  Iwanty. 

what   'lall   ftbefc**-*^  '  ■  -^  iij- 

*>.aed?  FcrnothinK  ia  jlorc  than  auKuig  the  modems,  salt  was  held  in 
it  n-^tui  any  kaprr.  ^.^^.^  j^-  j^  adiuiration  amonur  the  ancients.     Tlieir 

excei>t  to  be  emn  cr.;t  *  .  •«>    i  • 

aiKi  DTMiden  dovn  bj-  pK?ts  gave  it  tlic  in<.«3t  iioblc  aiid  beautiful  epi- 
S* tLe  rn'orii  A  ^  *  tlicts,  aud  thcif  philo5<)j>hers  bestowed  great  praise 
■ct  on  a  h:a  cannot  be  n)K>n  it.     It  was  iiscd  ill  rcligious  services,  svm- 

Lt.^pl';,::?.  ^'^'^-^^  «'f  ^^l'»t  '*  ^erj-  fi"«,,  very  refining,  ^cry 
ondtfT  a  ourn-meainire,  jKjwcrful,  aud  vcrv  prcscrvative.*    Tlic  woixls  of 

^"IXXhr"^  Jt'^'»'^  i»  ^vhicli  he  likens  Lis  disciples  at  once  to 

inthehbiue.  Thn«j«  Salt  and  light,  are  remarkably  reprfKiuced   by 

•Z'iSt'Cn!::;?^  PUny  {UistXat,  xxxi.  O)  in  hl5>vord8,  "  Jfil  sole 

jour  iro.xi  wuria,  and  et  salc  utiliiis,"  JTot/iiriff  ^«  ^oore  useful  than  the 

mth^nlhZ"Z  ^j^  *"'^  ^'*<'  *«'''•  -^^d  because  of  their  value  to  the 
Father  who  is  in  the  world,  Jcsus  urgcs  thciu  to  1x5  carcful  to  prescrN'O 

*"***■  the   saltness,  and  avoid   what  would  cover  the 

liglit ;  in  other  words,  pi-eserve  in  their  characters  tlioso  very 
elements  which  give  them  these  ]x")wcrs. 

Miicli  useless  liil><)r  luis  been  spent  on  the  salt  and  oitf/  ques- 
tions. AVlietlicr  real  salt  can  lose  its  saltness,  is  not  a  pertinent 
question.  The  question  of  Jesus  is  hyixithetical :  if  the  saline 
quality  be  lost  out  of  salt,  how  can  it  be  rcstt>red?  By  chemical 
action  we  kn<.iw  tliat  salt  can  ''l<.)se  its  savor."  But  lx»cause  tlie 
example  should  have  suggerfted  s^)methiiig  tliat  was  familiar,  and 
it  is  not  a  familiar  fact  that  salt  does  utterly  hse  its  saltness, 
many  have  perplexed  themselves  with  striving  to  find  what  the 
TO  aXa?  is,  if  it  be  not  salt.  A  Dutch  wi-iter.  Von  der  Ilardt, 
suggested  tlijiL  it  was  asj)haltus  fnnn  tlie  Dead  Sea  !  And  then 
"the  trodden  down  of  men"  has  given  the  commentatoi's  gi'eat 
perplexity.  A  (Jennan  author  brings  forward  authorities  from  the 
Kabbiiis  to  prove  that  salt,  which  by  exposure  had  so  far  lost  its 
chlorine  that  it  could  not  preserve,  was  sometimes  scattered  upon 


♦  Homer  calls  wUt  e^iov,  dicine,  and 
Plato  6€o<pi\fs  auifta,  a  subMtance  dair  to 
Vie  godn.  There  was  a  Latin  proverb, 
Purior  salillo,  purer  Win  s/Ut.  noth 
Greeks  and  Latins  used  it  as  a  trope  for 


wit,  on  account  of  its  pungencj.  Hence 
we  hear  of  Attic  nitlt.  In  incenjio  and  in 
relip:ious  sacrifices  salt  was  Ufied.  Sec 
Ovid,  Fasti,  I  337. 
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ifippery  pl&ces  to  prevent  falling,  as  by  the  priests  in  the  Teniplo 
irben  sacrificing  animals.     But  his  citations  feehly  sustain  Iiis  po- 
sition, and  if  they  did  tliey  would  not  disprove  the  words  of  Jesns^ 
"wbo  says  tliat  it  is  worthless,  and  this  being  "  trodden  down  of  men  " 
expresses  only  the  utter  contempt  men  have  ftA-  its  woi  thlessncss. 
So  of  the  city.     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  some  special 
city  was  referred  to.     Any  city  on  a  hill-top  must  be  conspicuous, 
especially  when  lighted  at  night    He  was  simply  charging  liis  disci- 
ples not  to  hide  their  light  nor  to  lose  the  vigor  of  a  good  character. 
^  Let  yonr  light  shine."     If  you  have  light  it  will  do  its  own 
eliining,  and  give  light  to  others,  if  you  do  not  cover  it     Only  let  it 
shine.      You  need  not  go  flaunting  it  about  as  a  wild  boy  does  a 
flambeau  at  ui^^ht ;  but  let  it  be  like  the  sun's  light,  naturally  il- 
Inminating ;  but  do  not  obscure  it     There  are  just  two  important 
things  to  care  for,  namely,  tliat  a  man  have  in  him  tlie  illumi- 
nating pn>pei'ty,  and  then  that  he  see  to  it  that  that  light  be  not 
obscured. 

The  Law  :  and  Jesus  the  Completer  thereof, 

"Wlienever  any  man  has  the  fortune  to  see  tnitli  in  a  new  light, 
and  the  commission  to  make  it  known  to  the  world,  there  are 
those  who  adroitly  endeavor  to  break  his  power  Think  not  that  i 
bv  £ri  vinir  out  that  he  is  a  revolutionist :  tliat  he  is  *^°*  ^  ""^  ^**®  *»^ 

•     ^         ^  .  1       •  1       1  or    tho    prophets:     1 

unstable  ;  that  he  is  discontented  with  the  estab-  came  not  to  reiAx,bat 
lished  oixlerof  thinors.     Such  a  rumor  docs  two  *o«>*»p»«t^-  Fo^-^rf- 

^  ^  ly  I  nay  unto  you,  Un- 

-wrongs.  It  drives  from  him  those  who  hold  to  tu  the  heaven  »na  the 
the  truth  Uiat  has  been  already  gained,  and  sends  :rthe':;:aS;t:^; 
about  the  new  teacher  those  who  really  hope  that  nor  the  lunaiicwt  Rtroiie 
the  allegation  is  true  and  that  old  things  are  to  ^^^'^n;^;!!^!^ 
be    abrt>gated.     Their  approach  to  the   teacher  be  accorapUHho«i.  who- 

^^  .1  •I**!  1  BoevcTk  thorefurc,  whall 

eoiifimis  the  prejudicial  rumor,  and  so  soon  as  relax  ono  of  tho  icoat 
tbev  discover  their  mistake  they  fall  away,  and  <>'  ^»»«o   comman.K 

^    ^^    rm  ^        a  c  A  1*.  1        »od  Rhall  teach  men  bo, 

this  flux  and  reflux  of  apparent  popularity  weak-  he  ahau  be  caued  lom* 
ens  tlie  hold  of  tlie  teacher  on  the  public  confi-  in  the  wngiiom  of  the 

^  /r  1    •         1  •  I  1  heavens  (the  dominion 

deuce.  Jesus  suffered  in  that  way,  as  in  modem  of  the  univene);  but 
tiiii€^   liave  Luther  and  Wesley,  who  sustained  whoeoeverhhaudouni 

■"*  ,  1         -Tk  "I     A         1.  1  1  teach,  he  shall  bo  called 

toMr&rds  the  itoman  and  Anglican  churches,  res-  great  in  the  unffdoui 
pcctively,  a  position  similar  to  tliat  6i  Jesus  to-  ^^^^^^^^ 
wards  the  Jewish  church. 

In  this  discourse  of  his  doctrine,  Jesus  is  at  pains  to  define 
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Ills  relation  to  tlic  system  of  morals  taught  in  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Jews.  If,  as  he  taught,  his  followei-s  were  to  endure  $ 
great  persecution  "for  righte<.»usnes8'  sake,"  and  "on  acuonnt 
of  Jesus,"  it  was  natural  to  infer  that  it  would  be  on  account  of 
the  kind  of  riditeousness  which  thev  sliould  leani  f i-om  him :  anil 
if  tliat  wore  such  as  to  raise  persecution,  it  must  bo  because  it  wiu* 
opi)osed  to  the  righteousness  taught  in  tlieir  law  and  in  their  pn>- 
phets.  Jesus  takes  occasion  to  correct  this  by  showing  that  he 
held  to  the  law ;  that  it  was  the  Pharisees  who  had  a  new  right- 
eousness, and  tliat  it  was  this  fact  (that  he  should  teach  a  right- 
eousness which,  while  it  oi>pf)sed  that  of  the  Pharisees,  accorded 
with  that  of  the  law,  and  really  accomplished  and  fulfilled  it  by 
giving  it  a  spirit,  and  by  vitalizing  it)  that  should  bring  him 
tn)uble  fi-om  a  genenition  that  had  gone  far  astray  from  Moses 
and  the  Prophets. 

"The  Law  "  and  "  the  Pi-ophets"  constituted  the  great  basis  of 
Jewish  niomls  and  i-cligious  institutions.  The  law,  as  Thohick 
says,  kci)t  alive  in  the  people  a  sense  of  tlieir  need  of  salvation ; 
the  prophets  j)crpetually  sustained  them  by  the  hoi)e  that  want 
would  one  day  be  satisfied.  Jesus  must  have  meant  something 
more  than  merely  presenting  in  tlie  facts  of  his  history  the  coun- 
toi-pail  of  what  the  prophets  set  forth,  or  in  the  morality  of  his 
life  an  example  of  perfect  observance  of  the  moral  law.  lie 
meant  to  say  that  all  those  who  l(X>ked  ui>on  the  work  of  the  Mes- 
siah as  that  of  mere  abolition,  mere  l(K»sing,  mere  doing  away, 
had  made  a  total  misapprehension.  His  work  was  not  negative 
but  iX)sitive.  So  far  from  doing  away  the  law,  he  came  to  show 
the  world  that  even  the  moral  law,  written  on  Sinai  stone  or  liv- 
ing human  hearts,  is  inii>erfect,  in  the  sense  of  incomplete.  He 
came  to  supplement,  to  fill  up.  The  Law  wjis  one  thing,  the  Pn>- 
phets  another ;  and  with  them  both,  without  something  else,  hu- 
manity was  i)()or  indeed.  lie  was  that  something  else,  that  jV-e- 
7'07?ia,t\\at  Fulness;  so  that  hereafter,  for  all  puiposes  of  living 
and  dying,  the  world  might  have  all  it  needed :  the  /mw^  the 
Pkopuets,  the  JESUS.  Without  the  law  the  world  is  a  moral 
chaos.  With  the  Law,  and  without  the  Pmphets,  the  world  is  a 
conipany  of  condemned  malefactoi-s.  With  the  Law  and  Pro- 
phets the  condemned  world  is  hoping  with  a  hope  deferred  tliat 
makes  the  lieai't  sick.  With  the  Law,  the  Pi\)i>hets,  and  Jesus, 
mankind  have  their  hoi)e3  fulfilled,  and  such  an  element  of  power 
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love,  and  sucli  an  element  of  love  newly  developed  in  the 
,  that  life  bettonies  tlie  sublime  occupation  of  preparing  the 
scHil,  hj  obedience,  for  still  greater  obedience  to  a  moral  rule 
which  keeps  the  universe  in  rhythm.  "  I  am  come,"  said  he, 
"  not  a  Relaxer  but  a  Completer."  This  great  Jesus  must  have 
been  eonscions  of  vast  spiritual  resources,  a  fulness  of  soul  tliat 
iras  to  stream  out  into  tlie  nations  and  down  through  the  ages. 
lie  felt  that  he  had  enough  soid  for  himself  and  a  whole  race  of 
meii.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  minute  details  of  the 
theological  anatomists.  They  have  said  nothing  finer  than  Augus- 
tine, "  33ecaase  he  came  to  give  love,  and  love  is  tlie  fulfilling  of 
the  laiir,  he  has  rightly  said  that  he  had  not  come  to  dissolve,  but 
to  complete."  * 

Tlie  moral  law  is  to  stand  while  earth  and  heaven  endure,  a 
proverbial  form  of  expression,  like,  as  Strong  saj^,  om*  less  ele- 
gant one  of  "  AVliile  grass  gix)ws  or  water  runs."    While  there  is 
any  universe  of  moral  beings  there  will  be  moral  law.     Not  a 
particle  is  superfluous.    Not  a  particle,  therefore,  shall  ever  be 
swept  away;  not  a  •»  (yode),  the  smallest  of  the  Hebrew  letters  ; 
not  a  K€patay  tlie  smallest  stroke  of  the  pen  used  to  distinguish 
letters.t     l^ut  a  grace  that  is  in  neither  letters  nor  laws  shall  be 
given  tlic  world,  and  mankind  shall  see  how  beautiful  and  unsel- 
fish and  free  a  thing  a  life  of  obedience  may  be ;  of  obedience  to 
God's    laws, — not  man's  moral  police  enactments,  perhaps,  but 
God'^s  laws.     He  that  regards  reverently  the  slightest  indication  of 
what  the  will  and  pnrix)6e  of  God  is,  shall  be  recognized  great 
in  the  dominion  of  the  universe,  the  kingdom  and  rule  wliicli  is 
BO  wide  as  to  embrace  not  merely  tliis  present  scheme  of  our 
world,  but  all  the  changes  of  all  worlds,  and  all  the  sweep  of  the 
niii  verse, — not  merely  the  ages  which  mark  the  history  of  man, 
but  the  cycles  on  which  eternity  rests. 

Thus  Jesus  taught  that  he  did  not  come,  as  some  feared  and 


•  •'Quia  Tenifc  dare  charitatem,  et 
^fc^yif^M  preficit  legem,  merito  dixit, 
non  Tenisse  Bolvere,  sed  implere.**  Au- 
gofltizie,  8erm,  126,  on  John  v. 

f  That  this  may  be  understood,  let 
tfie  reader  who  does  not  know  Hebrew 
with  his  eye  the  Hebrew  let- 
1,  raish,  and  Hi  dauleth.     He  wiU 
In  pnnt  that  the  only  difference  is  a 


slight  prolongation  to  the  right  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  letter.  In  writing 
them  for  the  printer  I  have  made  a 
rtmh  in  both  instances,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter merely  added  a  little  stroke  in  tho 
right  place,  a  stroke  much  smaller  than 
the  Hebrew  letter  yode  of  the  same 
type. 
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otliera  hoped,  an  advenaiy  to  the  Ood-ordMned  monl  govern 
ment  of  the  workL  lie  came  to  explain,  exemplify,  f  olfiL  IBi 
life,  hiB  deeds,  his  words,  all  were  part  of  the  «iMr/i09,  the  ovdari^ 
universe.  He  wislied  no  one  to  become  Iiis  follower  under  Ai 
false  idea  that  he  can  thereby  indulge  a  dissolute  life  witli  iu 
punity.  He  has  no  higher  law  than  the  law  of  (rody  but  he  set! 
that  in  the  highest  possible  light 

BEFUTATION  OF  PHAIUSAIO  ERRORS. 

I 

Because  Jesus  had  not  kept  the  law  according  to  their  methodi 

of  interpretation,  tlio  Pharisees  persecuted  him  as  a  dissolver  ot 

Fbr  I  my  nnto  TOO,  thc  law.    Hc  tUTUs  upou  thcin.    Ho  denounosi 

Thrtif  ycmrrighUMiMi.  ^  small  aud  low  the  riirhtoousnesB  in  which  they 

MM  do  not  groUly  eac-  _  _  .      *  * 

;of  thoscribM  so  much  oxnltcd,  and  declared  to  his  disciploii  in^ 


S!?n**l  "I?l!*r?^.Z*  words  wliicli  he  introduces  with  tlie  utmost  ■o-^ 

■liaU  not  enter  into  the 

idngdHB  of  um  bMT.  Icmnit}*,  tliat  to  lia%'e  the  freedom  of  the  domin-j 
*^  ion  of  the  universe  they  must  have  a  wider  aad^ 

higher  righteousness,  a  righteousness  founded  not.  on  a  niicro*< 
scopic  view  of  ritualism,  bat  on  a  comprehension  of  the  spirit  oB 
the  laws  which  spread  wide  as  all  worlds  and  endure  long  as; 
eternity.    Thc  Pharisees  taught  that  their  righteousness  could,  and 
in  many  cases  did,  exceed  tlie  requirements  of  God's  moral  law; 
but  Jesus  taught  that  that  law  was  so  wonderfully  deep,  and  broad, 
and  high,  that  it  is  not  in  the  compass  of  human  capacities  to  ex- 
ceed its  requirements. 

Of  Murder. 

Jesus  does  not  leave  so  ini]x>rtant  a  matter  to  the  impreesiim 
whicli  a  general  statement  might  make  upon  a  promiscuous  assem- 
bly. He  intends  to  make  his  feud  with  Pharisaism  deadly. 
He  will  now  cut  it  up  in  detail.  Thc  ])lain  people  sliall  know 
what  he  means.  He  tells  tlicm  that  tlic  law  whicli  was  given 
anciently  to  their  ancestors  has  been  itmd  in  Temple  and  syna- 
gogue by  the  Pharisees,  who  held  the  position  of  official  ex- 
pounders, and  who  so  wove  their  glosses  into  the  original  text 
that  the  commou  })cople  liad  lost  all  discrimination,  so  that  the 
general  belief  was  that  Pharisaism  and  Mosaicism  was  the  same. 
He  intends  to  tear  away  all  the  wretched  sophisms  an^  dangerom 
as  well  as  foolish  "  various  readings  "  of  tlie  Pharisees,  and  show 
them  wliat  tlie  moral  law  means.    He  does  not  impugn  the  Mr^n 
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law :  he  siinplj  does  two  thiDgs,  namely,  1.  He  clears  away  the 
rubbish  that  has  been  piled  on  the  law ;  and,  2.  When  it  is  seen 
as  it  is,  he  explains  what  its  real  meaning  is,  a  ye  huve  homi  thatit 
meaning  not  to  be  confined  to  the  ancients,  but  !?"**?  ^^'^T^,'^ 

o  ^     ■!       J  •       Thon  atuUt  not  kOl ;  for 

such  as  shall  be  good  for  any  part  of  the  domam  whoMover  ahau  km 

^■C  ^U^  ^■n.:.*A«»A  •^•11  bo  liable  to  the 

of  the  nmverse.  ^^^^^^   ^^^  ^  ^^ 

The  errors  into  which  the  ancients  fell,  and  nnto  yon.  Any  on«  on- 

which  were  hugely  exaggerated  in  the  Pharisees,  Sdi'^ullbio'^e 

grevr  ont  of  a  literal  interpretation,  which  natu-  judgment;  and  whom 

--  ^      ,  J   •     •       •  A    T*.      ihall  Bay  to  hU  brother, 

rally  came  to  be  erroneous  and  mjunous.     A  lit-  j^^,^  „^  ^  j^^^; 
cralist,  an  advocate,  or  pettifogger,  takes  up  a  to  the  sanhedrim;  and 

J  LL-ctry     X    J      ^f  who«o«hall(wy,  iforeA, 

]Kissai:c  ni  a  statute  and  says,  "  What  do  theBe  gh^ii  be  uabie  to  the 
u^jrtl«  mean  ?  "    Of  course  he  soon  comes  to  con-  ««henna  of  htb.   if, 

-  ,  A  •  •     •     "    therefore,    thon  bring 

sider    what  tliey  may  mean.      A  great  jurist,  ^hy  gift  to  the  aitar, 

esi>eciallv  if  he  have  judicial  responsibility,  takes  •«<»»»»<»«  remcmboreat 

np  the  same  passage  and  says.    What  did  the  leg-  »mcthingagainrtthoe, 

%dat  nre  mean  when  it  enacted  tliis  statute  and  >**^«  **»«"  ^y  ^^^^ 

fore  the  altar,  and  fin* 

framed  this  s^^cial  passage  ?       The  former  needs  go,  become  mxmcfled 
only  to  have  the  very  words  before  him.    The  *;  ^^  ^^'  ^ 

^^      .^  •'  ^         then  oomfaig  offer  thy 

latter  must  know  the  character  and  general  in-  girt.  Agree  with  thy 
tcntions  of  the  legislature,  the  occasion  of  the  pas-  t^j;;:';;:^,^^"^!^; 
6a<i^  of  tlie  statute,  the  objections  urged  by  the  him  on  the  road,  lest 
minority  and  how  answered  by  the  majority,  the  .t:*'.:^!:^^"''.^ 
whole  animus  of  the  law-makers  as  touching  this  the  judge  to  the  nhcrifl. 

.1  MA  rtw  •••       .       1j.t  j*j        aj     wid  thou  be  cai^  into, 

syKJcial  matter.  This  is  just  what  Jesus  did.  And  ^^^^  vcriiyiwiyto 
it  is  important  now,  for  a  fair  understanding  of  thee,  Thou  nhait  not 

....  :i«o«  11  1  come  thence  until  thon 

all  Ins  own  words,  m  this  sermon  and  elsewhere,  ^ai*  paid  the  last  far- 
tliat  we  bring  to  their  elucidation  and  inteqjre-  ^^• 
tatiou  die  same  spirit  and  method  of  criticism  which  lie  applied  to 
the  decalogue.  We  must  know  what  Jesus  said,  and  find  the  mean- 
ing of  any  doubtful  or  perplexing  phrase  or  sentence  by  what  he 
plainly  teaches  elsewhere,  and  by  the  whole  temper  of  his  intellect 
and  souL  Whoever  fails  to  do  this  becomes  towards  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  just  what  the  Pharisees  became  towards  the  moral  law. 
We  shall  almost  immediately  liave  occasion  to  show  the  impor- 
tance of  this  principle. 


M 


^  In  the  oommon  venion  the  phrase 
witbont  a  cuue  **  oocazs,  bat  it  is  gen- 
endlx  oonoeded  that  thia  is  an  interpo- 
lation which  haa  crept  in  from  some 


marginal  note  written  by  some  very  con- 
servative reader  or  editor.  It  is  not  in 
the  SinatUc  Codex^  and  is  also  omitted 
hy  other  ancient  MSS. 
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SECOND  AND  TUIBD  PASSOYEB  IN  TUB  LIFB  OF  JXBDB* 


And  now  comes  the  first  example.  Moees  said;  "Kill  not'* 
Tlie  Pharisees  siiid  :  ^^  If  a  man  commit  actual  homicide  he  shdL 
be  liable  to  go  before  the  CJourt  of  tlie  Seven."  Jesus  said  :  "  Angei 
with  one's  bmther  is  a  violation  of  the  moral  law  in  tliis  particu- 
lar." It  will  be  seen  how  these  differ,  and  a  little  fulness  licro 
may  save  siiace  hereafter.  The  Pharisees  tauglit  such  a  moi-ality 
that  if  a  man  who  had  had  the  most  inhuman  or  the  most  dcadlv 

ml 

feelings  towards  his  bixither  had  so  managed  the  circumstances  of 
the  homicide,  or  so  sui>i)ressed  or  arranged  evidence,  as  to  be  able 
to  secure  a  verdict  of  acquittal  from  tlie  Coint  of  Seven,  he  felt 
himself  altogether  absolved.  But  Jesus  showed  that  the  law  was 
not  a  mere  i>olice  regulation.  It  was  tliat,  but  vastly  more.  It 
touched  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens.  It  rendered  human  life 
sacred,  but  it  was  also  a  development,  out  into  the  sphei-e  of  hu- 
manity, of  that  measurelcssly  profound  law  of  love  which  per- 
vades the  Dominion  of  the  Universe,  a  law  which  was  violated  if 
one  had  hatred  of  his  bi*otlier,  or  contempt,  or  scoru.  Nay,  one 
must  not  even  so  nmcli  as  fail  of  loving.  It  is  not  sufficient  not 
to  hate.  Jesus  teaches  positive  regard  for  our  fellow-men.  He 
was  the  great  Humanitarian  on  the  broadest  and  deepest  founda* 
tion  of  principle,  not  merely  by  the  impulse  of  sentiment. 

Jesus  taiiu^ht  in  iK)piilar  style,  and  presented  his  doctrine  so 
concretely  that  his  words  would  stick  in  the  memory  of  liis  hear- 
ers. In  ilhistration,  he  quotes  words  in  connnon  use  as  expres- 
sions of  a  malign  condition  of  tlie  heart,  not  that  they  "have  any 
damning  power  in  themselves,"  as  Alford  says,  "but  to  represent 
states  of  anger  and  lifjstility."  If  one  should  call  his  brother 
Jiak'ci^  he  should  be  regarded  by  God  as  one  is  regarded  by  men 
when  the  Sanhedrim  has  condenmcd  him.  If  one  should  cull  his 
brother  Moreh^  he  should  be  in  the  sight  of  God  as,  in  the  sight 
of  men,  is  he  who  having  been  stoned  to  death  is  cast  into  tlie 
A^allcy  of  JJ  innom.*     liaka  is  a  Chaldee  word  expressive  of  the 


*  There  is  a  deep  ravine  to  the  south 
and  west  of  Jerusalem,  which  took  its 
name,  as  Stanley  conjectures,  from 
some  ancient  hero  who  had  encamped 
there,  **  the  son  of  Ilinnom."  In  this 
ravine  heathenish  rites  were  observed 
in  the  worship  of  IMoloch,  and  in  its 
south-eastern  comer,  Tophet,  infants 
wore  saerificcd  to  the  fire-goda     King 


Josiah  caused  the  place  to  be  poUuted 
by  strewing  it  with  human  bones  and 
other  things,  making  it  cerexnoniaUy 
unclean,  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  these 
abominations.  See  2  Kings  xxiii.  10, 
13,  14 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  4,  5.  There- 
after it  was  the  common  cesspool  of  th« 
city,  into  which  all  filth  was  cast«  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  bodies  of  crim- 
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grefttost  oonteTTipt,  "  Worthless  fellow  1 "  "  Empty  licjad ! "  Moreh 
is  a  harsher  expression,  and  signifies  a  hopeless  fool,  an  impious 
wretch,  a  rel>el,  especially  a  rebel  against  God,  and  hence  an 
ttheist,  a  vrord  so  bitter  that  for  using  it  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  the  promised  land.    (Numbera  xx.  10.) 

Now,  liere   are   the  gradations :  First,  concealed  but  cherished 
anger,   tlieii    siiddon  ejaculation  of  wratli,  and  then  •foul   and 
abusive  langna^.    And  all  tliese  Jesus  says  are  murder  in  several 
forms.    He  liolds  iis  to  his  text  that  character  is  everything.    Men 
consider  tlie  outward  act  as  the  horrible  thing  in  crime ;  and  tliey 
can  do  no  better,  because  tliey  cannot  read  tlie  heait.    But  each 
man  knows  liis  own  heart,  and  God  knows  all.     His  law  covei^s 
the  wliole  man,  inside  as  well  as  outside ;  Jesus  gives  its  i)ro}>cr 
intensity  to  the  "Thou"  of  the  law,  penetrating  the  inmost  soul, 
and  its  proper  extension  covering  tlie  whole  life.     "  Thou,"  as 
Lather  'well  puts  it,  in  his  vehement  and  popular  style,  is  not  ad- 
dressed to  a  man's  fiat  alone  but  to  his  whole  pci-son.     Indeed,  if 
the  fist  were  addressed  it  would  be  an  address  to  the  whole  i)er- 
son,  for  the  hand  could  not  deal  the  blow  unless  the  whole  pei'son 
oo-operated.    The  whole  act  comes  of  the  character,  and  it  is  not 
so  important  to  be  striving  to  make  our  actions  right  as  to  keep 
our  souls  pure.     The  woixls  and  the  deeds  of  a  man  are  impor- 
tant as  showing  the  character. 

We  may  not  interpret  Jesus  literally  in  this  and  his  other 
speeches.  It  is  not  the  use  of  liaka  and  March  that  is  con- 
demned, for  they  were  sometimes  used  playfully,  there  being 
evidence  that  the  latter,  which  is  so  harsh  in  its  real  meaniiiir, 
i^ras  employed  as  a  gentle  nickname  in  the  days  of  Jesus,* — but 
it  is  tlie  murderous  spirit  which  precedes  their  use.  Jesus  himself 
"waA  angry ,t  and  used  the  very  epithet  Moreh^X  which  is  here  so 
oondcmned ;  but  it  is  very  obvious  from  the  history  that  tlie 
emotions  he  had  and  the  words  he  uttered,  in  the  connection,  li^ivo 
no  indication  of  a  murderous  spirit.     Nor,  strictly,  could  he  have 


irho  had  been  stoned  to  death 

flan^  into  this  place.     In  Joehua 

16,   the   Septoagint  has  VaX%wa. 

it  was  rendered  rccrra,  Ge- 


•  ThfAndL,  toL  L,  p.  23a  Edin.  edit 
f  Aa  Kmzk  expieeslj  asserts  (iii.  5), 


and  Matthew  (xxiii.  13)  and  John  (ii.  15) 
clearly  imply. 

X  In  Matthew  xxiii.  17,  19,  it  is  the 
identical  word,  and  in  Luke  xxiv.  So,  it 
is  the  equivalent,  in  the  original ;  and 
consequently  in  both  crses  is  i)roperly 
translated  **  fools  **  in  our  yersioai 
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nionnt  t:::i:  tho  secular  jrovcmment  would  decide  upon  tliese 
IV. A  i:.!!!ct  :Le?o  I•::!li^hlneIlt5;  and  most  probably  by  alluding  to 
the  vi^il.lo  tril'iiiia!?  and  penalties  simply  gave  objectiveness  to  the 
s[<ir!:i:al  fu^-t  <-{  ro:?i"'nsibiIity  for  character,  so  far  as  Toluntarily 
ft  rriioJ,  a!:d  taiijrh:  irnidations  of  punishment  proportioned  to  the 

*i!lfiiIllOSS. 

And  iu»\v,  rliat  lie  may  set  the  duty  of  lo>-ing  and  the  sin  oi 
hat::-::  ::i  :!io  s:n  ii^^r  |K^sible  lii?ht,  he  insists  upon  tlie  necessity 
uf  rv.'c.  ::oi!::';:  JitToroiioos,  and  this  he  d<KM  in  language  which 
nii:<r  L:i\e  Ko:;  very  impressive  to  his  Jewish  hearers.  He  taught 
that  if  a  i!:a:i  !:a  1  piie  up  t»>  the  Temple  to  offer  sacrifice  for  his 
sins,  had  c\ca  I'r^»r.i::it  the  victim  into  that  court  where  tlio  priest 
was  to  ro».o;ve  ir,  and  in  the  most  solemn  moment  of  approach  to 
J<.h«>\ :ih  tho  wx'isliipjvr  shi.»uld  recn^llect  tliat  his  brotlier  had  aught 
apiiiisr  h:::u  no  !!ia::or  1k»w  he  felt  toward  that  brother,  ho  should 
loavo  his  ^:t>  tl'.oiv  :n  the  Temple,  and  i)06tix)ne  homage  to  God 
u!::il  !io  l;:iJ  n:a.lo  love  with  man.  Perlmi>s  the  worsliipper  would 
ivv.  r.*.^  r  t!uir  l:o  had  irivon  iffence  to  his  brother  by  calling  him 
r::'v  ra:::c»s,  as  K;ika  ai.d  Moivh,  ''Empty  Head"  and  "IJebeL" 
l\'.<  Ir  ::A'r  r.av  :.:i\o  had  i^^vasi^m  to  have  something  a^rainst 
l'.::v..  \:\  :\\i\:  v  a-o  r.v.ril  ilio  I'ad  foolini;,  which  was  mother  to  the 
!  .-^l  'A-  !v.<,  ■  0  *.:::ov\v  'Awr.j:  tn-m  his  heart,  his  worship  would  bo 
:■.*■  ;.'    •:  ••  :.■  i.i'  ^h     IKvat-'iiihs  of  slaughtered  beasts  would 

V.  :  :',.>.'  '...    o^o  •  :  :!:o  IKlv  (>no  nf  Israel  if  he  saw  malignity 

'  iTo'vr.     If  the  had  feeling  has  been  cast  out, 
i  :o'l  !i:s  hivther;  must  let  him  know  how 
j>  are.     r»iit  if  lie  has  never  knowingly  given 
'*  :.:  l.'s  bn'ther  is  embitteretl  against  him,  let 
!   :••        .•"  ,:  s*.  :*  .:•  '  ve  should  jux^mpt  to  have  that  bitterness 

!  ^:  \<  ■'.^:;^^  ..  •  .'vl  :uaiv.st  literalism,  and  see  what  the  spirit 

>!ior.ld  liteniUv  go  from  the  Tcmjile  in 


.      >   ■  .V  V    • 


•  •  • 

.1 


V    ,  ,  '^     .  ,  V 


»       » 


\\ ."  •.  <    >        I    .i.  .".e  s 


J.r/>.-  .  ''  /  •  .••.v\\  vf  n.aTiv  weary  days,  to  a  distant  part  of 
r/  :>-.:.  .  :  v  ./no  v.y  a  o^v.anv!,  eannot  be  meant,  any  nioi'e  than 
'!.':  :•-■  •  •..■•-.v-  :  ^t"  rvvvv.eiliation  until  the  moment  when  the 
•>...;■!  .    ■-  .'■•.:  :•  Iv  '.iiid  uiH»n  the  altar.*    But  in  his  heart  the 

•  .'-'.>•.■.:.'->-«   .-f   rv.vr!v.-o    '.'.rorix^Tn^v*  unenuT  about  their  animomtleB  n  the 

€rxr.:  v.  •..•,..-  :,-.y  .-.■.  t  :■..  t'V,r>:'.  iv,  v-*:v.T\*h.  tiiiio  for  the  Lonl's  Supper  approoched, 

Pcr'-j'jfn  *.!'.•.-:•>  :^ri  f«  w  jw<:o7>«  uhv*  havo  ]x>st|)Ouing  rcooncUiation  to   the  Tny 

not  kn-^-ai^  co::ii*^u*^:v^:::,<  Iv^:::  to  fci'l .  latest  moment  before  the  ncaanmAf^ 
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mork  if  love  must  be  done.    A  man  must  not  do  that  which  ex- 
pviees  him  to  tlie  judgment  of  tlie  local  couit,  to  the  sentence  of 
tl-«  Sanhedrim,  to  destruction  ;  nor  must  he  allow  his  brother  tc 
do  it,  if  in  his  power  to  prevent     If  that  bix>tlier  has  anything 
•gainst  him,  it  may  lead  to  sin  on  the  bixjtlier's  i)art.     If  he  has 
Wn  called  "  Empty-head,"  he  may  retort  by  calling  his  bmtlier 
^'RelKjl."     And  if  tlie  sacrifice  is  for  forgiveness  of  sin  ali*eady 
CMiimitted,  let  there  be  no  new  sin  connnitted.    Jeliovah  will 
irait  for  tlie  sacrifice  if  he  know  tliat  the  offei*er  has  gone  to  do 
tie  holy  work  of  love.      Do  it  histaiitly :  that  is  the  lesson. 
Kotlnn*]^  is  so  important:   not  even  woi'ship.     A  man  may  die 
wlule  offering  his  beasts  in  sacrifice,  and  woe  to  him  if  he  die  with 
bndson  the  altar  and  Imte  in  his'licai-t.     That  such  a  fate  mifrht 
overtake  one,  and  should  be  avoided,  are  taught  in  the  impressive 
words  which  inunediatcly  follow.    If  a  man  is  haled  to  the  judg- 
ment-seats of  cinl  governments,  it  is  ])rudent  to  do  everything- 
practicable  to  be  reconciled  to  his  advei-sary.     For  if  once  the 
advereary  should  lodge  complaint,  and  the  case  go  against  tlie 
aa*used,  he  may  bo  cast  into  prison  ;  and  tlie  inexorable  judge, 
BtanJiiig  by  his  own  decision,  will  not  allow  him  to  go  free  until 
lie  lias  paid  tlie  whole  debt,  or  met  tlie  whole  claim  in  dispute. 
Vlh2X  is  so  important  as  regaixis  the  management  of  worldly  mat- 
ter is  infinitely  more  important  as  rcgjirds  character.     The  culti- 
vation of  love,  tlie  prompt  discharge  of  the  duties  of  love,  lest 
d(':ith  eoiiie  in  and  a  man  be  cut  off  therefix)m,  and  there  be  sur- 
vivors who  shall  be  injured  in  their  character, — these  are  the 
Icss^uis. 

Having  gone  so  fully  into  tlie  spirit  of  this  first  example,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  be  so  elaborate  upon  tlie  othei*s. 

Of  Adultery, 

Tlie  second  example  is  the  Ijixo  of  Adultery,     It  must  bo 
observed  that  in  his  statements  Jesus  keei)s  constantly  in  view 


••  if  Utat  were  obedience  to  Jesus.  He 
tan^t  that  the  very  moment  you  recol- 
tbat  yoar  brother  hai«  aaght  agiiiiist 
even  if  that  recoUection  ahould 
flaah  upou  you  at  the  Lord's  Table,  be 
xaooiDciled,  be  sure  that  you  are  in  a 
figbfc  miiid  about  it,  no  matter  how  he 


ft'cls.  It  does  not  8iip|)ose  that  one  will 
come  to  the  sacrament  knowinjj  that  he 
hates  his  brother,  or  that,  if  his  brothel 
hate  him,  he  has  failed  to  strive  to  be 
reconciled.  Some  people's  ChrLstianity 
is  so  uTilike  that  of  Jesus. 
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that  he  is  iiu*ul(;ating  the  culture  of  character,  outward  things  bein^ 

iinjK)rtant  only  as  they  spring  from  chaiucter.     The  mere  indul- 

^.  w     u     ,  .u  . ..  ffcnce  of  a  natural  appetite  is  a  small  thins: ;  but  the 

Vc  havo  honnl  thnt  it    "    ^  *  *  . 

wM  nid,  TftoH  Mhtut  being  so  degraded,  so  lost  to  the  claims  of  ourfel- 
u,4..nnmHnaunery:  i^^v-meu aud  of  socictv, as  t(»  clkcri^h  thc  dcsirc  to 

(•lit  I  Niy  unto yotuThiit  •'  ' 

evi^  ono  who  looka  Invadc  tlic  Hu^t  sac^d  riglits,  tliat  is  horrible, 

u|Nin  :i  woman  for  the    ^i      .    •      .i        .1  •  .      y        j  1    j        a      j    •*.  •     ^       *.i 

,.nnK>s..  of  incr«iKinff  ^liat  18  tlic  thuig  to  bc  drcadcd.   And  it  is  further 

h...ii.nK'inK,haHuiriwiy  to  bc  obscrvcd  that  lic  sets  tlic  law  in  the  right 

with  her  in  hi,  hoart.  l^gJit.     Pharisaism  peri)etually  regards  it   as  a 

And  if  thy  rijrht  eye  burdcusome  rcstrictiou,  which  must  be  as  much 

can**  thoe  to  ^in.  tear  ,«  .,1  t».t  1  i*. 

it  out  and  Mini;  It  fnmi  cvaucd  as  possiblc.     JJut  Jcsus  tcaclies  tliat  our 
thee;foritiKiK^^ttcrfor  f^y^r^  pcrsoiial  intcrcst  lics  iu   keeping  the  law 

thco  that  one  of  thy  J  ,  t     •      1  /•  ?       m  r^  •     •  i* 

memixTa  ixri-h,  und  sad'cdly.     "  It  JS  bcttcr/c^r  tnce^^  or  "  it  is  profit- 
not  thy  whole  iKHiy  i«  j^j^]^,  ^^^  ^;^^^,  5)  j^  ^  phrasc  showincr  tliat  the  iiidi- 

ca«t  lnu»  Gchtnina.  •'  '  \  11. 

vidual  who  is  to  keep  the  law  is  to  havo  tho 
profit  of  the  keeping.  You  must  not  avoid  adultery  because 
it  is  going  to  be  injurious  to  your  neighbor,  but  because  even 
to  intend  any  such  wrong  is  so  damaging  to  yourself.  And 
this  is  tlie  i>nrc  and  fine  strain  of  all  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  What 
is  done  in  the  heart  hurts.  And  so  he  enjoins  such  self-denial  aa 
shall  lead  to  thc  ronunciati<ni  of  whatever  is  loveliest  in  our  eyes 
and  the  nearest  to  us;  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  useful 
friends  we  liave,  if,  holding  them  near  us,  they  lead  us  to  commit 
such  ofTcncc  ai^ainst  oui-selves.  Of  coui-se  the  words  of  Jesus  are 
not  to  be  taken  litenilly,  for  in  tliat  case  the  member  of  the  body 
would  he  considei-ed  the  sinner,  and  not  the  soul  that  is  in  tlie 
bodv.  It  is  not  the  eve  nor  hand  tliat  sins,  but  the  inner  man. 
Moreover,  if  taken  literally,  the  whole  w(n*ld  would  pix)bably  be 
speedily  depopulated.  This  strong  hyperbolic  exprcssioii  of  Jesus 
seems  to  find  its  rational  interi)retation  as  we  have  given  it. 

Of  Divorce, 

And  this  natui*ally  brings  up  the  tliird  example,  the  JLaw  (»/ 
Divorce^  as  held  by  the  Pharisees. 

Here,  again,  the  Pharisees  had  perverted  tho  law.  According 
to  the  law,  so  sacred  was  the  tie  of  marriage  that  only  infidelity 
upon  the  part  of  the  wife  could  justify  a  man  iu  putting  the  wife 
away.  Moses  had  made  tliis  exception  not  to  weaken  but  to 
strengthen  the  marriage  bond,  not  to  make  divorce  easy  but  diffi- 
cult.    But   the    Pharisees  had  made  it   quite  easy,  the   schuul 
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of  Hillel  even  going  so  far  as  to  allow  a  man  to  put  away  liis 
wife  when  he  found  any  one  whom  he  liked  better.    But  Jesus 
insisted  upon  the  sacredness  of  the  relation.    By 
JII8  teachings  any  divorced  man  is    disgraced,  ^ny  man  divorce  hia 
Either  he  had  committed  some  sin  or  his  wife,  wiff,icthimgivehcra 

,  ,  -.  -  .  A       J  1         .       t^TitliiKof tlivorcc   But 

who  thns  disgraces  him.     And  a  woman  who  is  i  «y  nnto  you.  That 
divorced  from  her  husband,  except  for  his  sin,  is  ^^"*»   divorce*    his 

TX:     1  1-11         wife,  except  for  the  rea. 

not  at  liberty  to  marry,     if  slie  marry  Mhilc  he  .on   of  unciounnon, 
lives  she  is  an  adulteress,  and  the  man  who  mar-  **"'**  ***^  to  commit 

'  adultery;    and    who«o 

lies  her  is  an  adulterer ;  and  if  her  husband  many  shau  marry  a  divorced 
lie  is  iin  adulterer.  This  is  quite  as  plain  as  Greek  ™  ^^"^^'^  "^"^ 
and  Ciiglish  can  make  it,  and  no  legislature  on 
earth  can  make  right  by  its  enactments  what  is  morally  wrong. 
When  a  man  and  a  woman  have  married,  and  iieitlier  has  broken 
the  bond  by  infidelity,  neitlier  can  put  himself  or  herself  in  the  i)osi- 
tion  of  being  parent  of  a  child  by  anotlier  paity  while  the  other  is 
living  in  purity.  The  offspring  would  be  illegitimate.  It  was 
this  laxity  of  divorce  that  had  so  corrupted  the  momls  of  Jewish 


Of  Perjury. 

The  fonrth  example  of  Pharisaic  perversion  is  in  the  Laio  of 
OatJi^m  Their  gloss  was,  that  if  tlie  name  of  Jehovah  M'as  omitted 
the  oath  was  n(»t  binding.  And  so  they  swore  And  ye  have  hcnrd 
bv  tlieir  heads,  by  Jerusalem,  by  tlie  Temple,  by  thuiith.iHbec.nsui,ito 

l/jf     i^»^  >       J  J      y  r      >      J     tjjo     ancients,      Thou 

heaven,  and  by  earth.  Jesus  taught  tliat  both  shiut  not  sweur  fau^iy, 
T>eriury  and  bksphemy  were  to  be  avoided,  and  i>"t»^»"^>MK.rfurmthma 

y^  ■  J  •.* » ^  r  J  7  oaths  to  the  Lonl :  but 

that  the  hitter  could  not  be  evaded  by  the  em-  i  my  unto  you,  sw^r 
plo>nnent  of  petty  oaths,  and  Uie  former  was  not  ;;ir„;rJr"f  Ttn: 
avoitletl  bv  making  false  statements  xuider  a  form  thrunc  uf  cu.i,  nor  uy 
of    oath  from  wliicb  the  name  of  Jehovah  was  l'"'rr;'; '"/."" '"! 

^J*-       v^***-**     *  Stool  of  his  fivt ;  neither 

omitted.  He  plainly  teaches  his  disci])les  to  avoid  by  jem^^iiem,  fur  it  in 
all  forms  of  oaths  in  convei-sation,  and  simply  to  k•,'■^"'L;^nI;'t  T^u 
make  a  distinct,  decided  affirmation,  based  upon  »wiur  by  thy  »u mi.  for 

..  -i-fi  .  1*  TaI  •!       th<m  cjinsi   not    nicke 

knowledge  or  dehberate  conclusions  of  the  mnid,  onehuiruhiteorbimk. 
■aWiiCT  fi^  simply,  so  intelligently,  and  so  firmly,  ^"^  let  your  w-ni  be 
«ye»,^  or  "No,"  that  it  will  satisfy  the  hearer  no:"  for  what  Lnmor* 
quite  as  much  as  any  oath  could.  ^^'^•^  the^ei-fnimevii. 

lie  could  not  have  intended  to  forbid  the  use  of  civil  oaths,  as 
be  hi"*>i*'lf  paid  respect  to  them^  at  least  in  one  instance  (see 

IS 
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Hatthew  zxvi.  68),  as  we  ehall  find ;  but  the  tenor  of  his 
certainly  is  adverse  to  the  multiplicatian  of  civil  oaths  snd 
frequency  of  their  employment    A  man  of  troth  may  be 
when  he  makes  a  deliberate  assertion:  a  liar,  not  even  wl 
takes  a  solemn  oath.     Precision  and  firmness  and  ninp] 
first  in  thonght  and  then  in  language,  are  commended  by 
teachings  of  Jesns. 

0/Sevenffe. 

The  fiftli  example  of  the  Pharisaic  misteaching  is  in  regard 
the  Lato  qf  SetaluUian.    Again  we  are  to  remind  onrselvea 

Taiui^h«Hduiiittt  ^  interpreting  the  teachings  of  Jesns  we 
hM  been  Mid,  £#«>br  gnard  oursclves  against  tliat  very  yicb  of 
n^mdtaotk/oriootk:  pjiarisces  which  he  was  endeavorimr  to 

but  I  eej  unto  jon.  Not  ••      •  i  i       i  i 

tendnttheevuniui;  namely,  a  slavishly  literal  interprstation 
1:1  tttn  ;5S  totally  destroys  the  spirit  and  the  meaning  of 
Cheek,  tara  to  him  idMo  words,  whcthcr  of  thc  law  or  of  thc  grcat 
S^ilSr^uTLT      The  kw  certainly  iB  a  tooth  far  a  U>oth 

•nd  to  toko  uiino  inner  an  cj/e  foT  an  eye^  as  we  find  in  Ezodv 

!^^L^*L'°r«^"  24,  in  Leviticus  xxiv.  20,  and  in  Deul 

ftnd  whosoever  Biiau  xix.  21.     And  JesuB  spcclfically  asserts  tbst 

^Tgo  ^dui^i^t^!  <li<l  i^ot  come  to  destroy  that  law.    It 

To  him  thin  usketh  of  Whatever  he  teaches  must  be  expository  of  4a! 

thee,  Kivc:  and   from  i  m.^.  j.  .1  .  ^    ^t        j. 

him  wifihing  to  borrow  law  Or  su  exuiDition  OX  thc  auimus  of  the  oil 
of  thee,  turn  thou  not  lawgiver  in  this  statute.    The  essential  prindpttil 

away.  ^  *  * 

of  the  law  pervades  the  universe,  so  &r  as  we 
discern,  and  appears  under  multiform  phases.  With  what 
urc  a  man  metes,  it  is  mctcd  to  him  again.  The  instrumenti » 
sin  are  made  instruments  of  retribution.  In  the  administrstiD^ 
of  govennuent  under  Moses,  the  law  is  quite  distinctly  stato4 
and  was  obviously  meant  to  be  acted  upon,  whatever  men  ta^ 
say  of  the  cruelty  of  the  procedure  or  of  the  difliculty  of  sppl^ 
ing  it  in  j^iuctice.  It  was  the  law.  In  tlie  hands  of  those  sdniic*^ 
istering  justice  it  was  one  thing :  in  the  hands  of  private  vengetno^ 
it  was  another.  This  latter  was  tlie  gloss  of  PharisaisnL  Ibtf^ 
sin  lay  in  quoting  words,  wliich  the  people  believed  to  be  of  fi* 
vine  origin,  in  order  to  defend  vindictiveness  of  spirit.  To  iHnfei 
teiTible  social  results  such  teaching  would  lead  among  a  ^f^\ 
quered  people,  chafing  under  their  political  subjugation,  we  ctfU^ 
readily  -see.    The  law  was  intended  to  prevent  private  vengenM  j 
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kwia  a  merciful  la^.  It  advised  the  offender,  in  advance,  of 
liiat  he  miglit  expect:  it  would  thus  deter  liim.  It  kept  tlie 
Anded  party  f  xx>En  taking  vengeance  into  his  own  hands,  b;^ 
■nriug  Lim  tli&t  up  to  tlie  exact  line  of  retaliation  the  punish* 
■leut  of  tl\e  offender  would  be  carried. 

Against  tlie  ^vicked  gloss  of  tlie  Pharisees  Jesus  places  his 
hter\>i*ctatioii  of  tlie  spirit  of  tlie  law.  He  opposes  their  teaching, 
Bol  the  law.  ^iid  he  does  so  adhenng  to  liis  text,  namely,  cKolT' 
mdUr  is  everytJi^ing. 

Now,  that  lie  may  set  forth  graphically  what  he  means,  he  paints 
Aree  pictures  of  wrongs  done  to  one — a  personal,  a  legal,  and  a 
political  wrong — and  sliows  tlie  difference  between  the  spirit  of 
lit  teacliing  aiid  tliat  of  tlie  Pharisees. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  instance  of  a  personal  assault  in  a 
exceedingly  aggravating,  a  rap  upon  the  right  cheek.  A 
standing  by  says  to  the  person  struck,  "  Ilit  liim  on  his 
i^^t  cheek."  "  No,"  says  Jesus,  "  do  not  liit  him  at  aU,  and  ratlier 
m  indulge  a  rindictive  spirit,  let  him  strike  you  upon  the  other 
L<eave  correction  to  tlie  law,  and  vengeance  to  Jehovali." 
lliis  is  wliat  Jesus  meant,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  sec,  nothing  more 
Wms  meant-  To  take  his  dramatic  language  for  the  terms  of  a 
statute  is  absurd  as  criticism,  and  is  utterly  impracticable  in 
ordinary  life,  ^nd  if  attempted  to  be  practised  literally  would 
break  up  society  as  effectually  as  the  private  vengeance  sought 
by  the  Pharisees.  It  would  invite  outrage  and  embolden  cow- 
ard] v  villainy.  Jesus  never  did  so  in  practice,  and  it  were  unjust 
to  all  the  fine  sense  of  right  which  elsewhere  appears  in  his  teach- 
in<^  to  suppose  tliat  he  uttered  in  theory  what  he  abandoned  in 
practice.  In  John  (xviii.  22,  23)  we  see  just  how  Jesus  behaved 
under  precisely  tlie  circumstances  stated  here,  and  that  behavior 
must  bo  the  best  comment  on  this  text.  Wlien  an  officer  struck 
liiin  he  neither  took  vengeance  nor  literally  turned  about  inviting 
a  repetition  of  the  indignrty  ;  but  solemnly  expostulated  with  him 
in  tlic  presence  of  tlie  Iligh-Priest. 

Tliis  teaches  us  how  to  interpret  tlie  next  case.  Is  a  man  by 
lijjt.  behavior  to  solicit  tlie  repetition  of  a  legal  wrong  as  well  as  of 
a  personal  attack  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  rattier  than  have  a  wicked^ 
r^iT^yijr/^i^  spirit  J  if  a  man  sue  for  your  shiil;,  give  him  your  coat 
ffi  tlie  mention  of  tliese  gannents  comes  out  again,  as  it  so  f  re- 
onexitly  does,  tliat  characteristic  in  tlie  style  of  Jesus  wliich  made 
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liim  a  po]>nlar  wliile  he  was  a  profound  teacher,  namely,  calling 
thini^  1>y  their  phiiii  names,  and  taking  all  his  iUiistrntions  fn>m 
thini:;s  so  open  and  faniih'ar.  The  andience  listening  to  him  knew 
that,  a(*(.'onling  to  tlie  M(»saic  law  (Exodus  xxii.  26),  even  when 
tho  l(»pil  process  gave  the  i)laintiiT  the  outer  garment,  he  wasctnn 
l>c*lletl  to  restore  it  to  the  defendant  at  niglitfall.  lint  Jesus  seta 
himself  so  stmngly  against  the  Pharisaic  teaching  of  ])rivate  ven- 
g(»ance,  and  against  the  modem  point  d^lionneur^  the  c<»dc  of 
honor,  tlie  duel,  and  all  kinds  of  vindictiveness,  as  to  say  that  a 
man  wlio  stands  and  takes  the  second  blow,  or  when  one  takes. 
his  inner  lots  his  outer  garment  go,  is  a  better,  a  wiser,  a  ha])picr 
man  than  he  who  follows  up  an  insult  or  injury  by  i*etaliation. 

Tliere  remains  little  difliculty  with  the  third  case  supjMiscd, 
which  is  that  of  political  opprcssion.  The  verb  in  the  original 
Greek,  ayyapeuo-e/,*  comes  fi-om  a  Pei'sian  word,  aufjartift^  sig- 
nifying a  mounted  courier,  such  as  were  kept  ready  at  itjgular 
stages  thi'ongliout  Pei'sia,  according  to  a  postal  arningement  insti- 
tuted by  Cyrus  or  Xerxes.f  They  wei*e  authorized  to  imprea 
into  the  king's  service,  for  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  not  oulj 
the  hoi*scs  but  the  jxji'sons  of  the  king's  subjects.  They  conld 
comj)cl  tliem  to  go.  Of  course  tlie  Jews  felt  the  utmost  i-ehic- 
tance  to  vield  such  a  service  to  the  Iloman  i^overnment,  which 
they  hated.:}:  And  we  can  see  what  oi)portunities  a  vicious  othcial 
would  enjoy  of  spitefully  (Oppressing  the  people.  Jesus  taught, 
by  this  specilic  example,  the  general  lesson  that  no  man  must 
take  vengeance  on  his  ])olitical  oj  pressor;  that  when  he  felt  his 
auircr  risiuir,  rather  than  take  venu^cance,  rather  than  even  resist 
BO  as  to  incrcavSe  the  existing  animosity,  he  should  so  ]>romptly 
show  a  willingness  to  go  twice  the  reipn'red  distance  that  thes]»ite 
of  the  exactor  and  the  oi)pressor  should  be  disarmed.  Thus 
Jesus  taught  the  wisdom  and  blessedness  of  gcMHlness,  the  nile  of 
cc)n(]ucring  by  surrendering.     lie  did  not  mean  to  describe  acts, 


*  In  tb(;  OhI.  Sin.  the  word  is  iyyaptlayj. 

f  Orenk  historians  assign  the  oriijfin 
of  the  postal  system  to  both  these  kings. 
For  descriptions  of  the  system  Kee 
Herod.,  viiL  OS,  and  Xen.,  Cyivp.^  viii. 
6,  17. 

X  The  Jews  particularly  objected  to 
furnishing  posts  to  the  Roman  govem- 
taent;  and  Demetrius,  when  he  wished 


to  concilLite  them,  published  a  long  li^t 
of  grievances  from  which  hu  freed  tlicm, 
in  which  it  Ls  stntinl  that  he  ^\e  onlert 
that  the  beastn  of  bunion  iM^lunging  to 
the  Je^78  should  not  bo  prtjutttl  iitlo  htM 
scrcice^  using  the  very  word  employed 
in  the  text  of  MatUicw  wliich  wo  tn 
now  considering.  See  Jonephua,  AmL% 
xxiii  a  2,  g  3. 
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bat  to  represent  character.  What  kind  of  character?  A  mean, 
wiiinprcssible,  negative  character,  that  stands  and  takes  kicks 
like  a  bale  of  cotton  I  By  no  means ;  but  a  character  so  filled 
with  all  goodness  and  active  love  that  it  would  pass  over  and  do 
iiu»ro  even  than  the  law  of  man  demanded,  doing  so  much  for 
even  the  evil  and  unthankful  that  they  could  exact  no  more.  It 
is  nut  tlie  doing  of  these  particular  acta  which  he  enjoins,  but  the 
having  the  spirit  aud  disposition  to  do  them.  And  we  must  be 
quite  careful  not  to  frame  a  statute  for  ourselves,  for  our  neigh- 
Ikhs,  or  for  the  community  out  of  these  descriptive  phrases,  hold- 
ing that  he  is  no  Christian  who  does  not  pei*form  these  very  acts, 
but  rather  understand  that  for  ourselves  we  are  to  learn  wliat  is 
the  tj'pe  of  hmnan  character  which  appeared  greater  t  and  loveli- 
est  in  the  eyes  of  Jesus. 

Tliis  principle  applies  to  the  last  case  described,  the  annoyance 
of  he^^rs  and  bori-owers.  To  interpret  the  precept  literally  were 
to  break  up  all  society :  it  would  bestow  alms  upon  impostors,  put 
daf^^r  and  poison  in  the  hands  of  the  insane,  yield  instruments 
of  destniction  to  cliildren  who  had  no  discretion,  and  furnish 
weapons  to  the  murderer  for  the  accomplishment  of  liis  dire  de- 
si<riis — and  all  this  simply  because  we  were  asked!  A  literal 
observance  of  the  words  might  bring  things  to  such  a  pass  in  a 
dav  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  serve  any  otliei-s  for  a  year.  lie 
neither  meant  that  we  should  wait  until  asked  to  bestow  benefac- 
tJ4»iis,  iu»r  give  in  the  very  form  of  tlie  request ;  but  that  we  sliould 
be  alwavs  ready  to  do  good  in  every  possible  way  to  our  fellow- 
men.  Tliis  teaching  of  Jesus  is  as  strictly  observed  by  him  who 
makes  a  discreet  refusal  of  what  it  were  injurious  to  bestow,  as  by 
him  who  yields  a  prompt  concession  to  a  request  that  is  proper. 
It  13  the  disix)sition  to  do  all  good  promptly  and  cheerfully  to  all 
men,  Nvithout  being  moved  thereto  by  the  good  qualities  in  them, 
and  not  being  deterred  tlierefrom  by  what  is  repulsive.  And 
tliis  coiues  out  in  tlie  general  precept  immediately  following. 

Of  Love  and  Hatred, 

Tlie  sixth  and  l^t  example  which  he  cites  of  the  perversions  by 
the  Pharisees  is  that  which  regards  the  Law  of  Love  and  Hatred. 
It  mx'cs  him  occasion  to  state  his  own  philosophy  on  this  subject. 
Tlic  law  is  laid  down  in  Leviticus  xix.  18 :  "  Thou  shalt  not 
aveii-'e  nor  bear  any  grudge  against  the  children  of  tliy  people, 
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but  then  shalt  lovo  thy  neighbor  as  tliyself :  I  am  the  Lord."    Thi 
intent  of  this  law  was  to  bind  the  Jewish  people  compactly  together 

Te  have  heard  that  ^^^  *^®  g^^^j  humanc  puri>06e8  of  Almighty  God 
It  hath  been  n  a  i  d ,  towards  all  pcoplc.  It  was  not,  as  was  not  anything 

atui  hHu'lour  enfipiy,  "^  ^^  ccrcmonial  law,  intended  to  make  the  Jewish 
But  I  Niy  to  ycni,  Lova  j>eople,  by  an  act  of  Almighty  partiality,  the  special 

jr«mr  cncin  tw  and  pray  ..^ri*>  i»  /•-!•  » 

f..rth.-mthatpcrw(nit«  rccipicnts  of  divmc  favors/br  thevr  own  sakei 
yon,  that  ye  may  I*  the  qIotis^  but  that  tlicy  might  bc  eminently  fitted  to 

■on«  of  your  Fathur  in,  •%       t     •  •  iii«t 

the  heavens;  for  He  siil>serve  not  only  tjicir  own  interests  but  the  liigti- 
makc*  his  win  to  ri-w  ^(;  intcrcsts  of  all  the  people  of  all  the  world  and 

on  the  bftd  and  gnod,        i.,i.  -r  i»  j  -t 

and  niinii  on  the  jnit  of  all  time.    It  was  their  stnpendons  mistake  to 
and  thennjoHL  For  If  regard  tlicmselvcs  as  the  end  of  all  divine  Icffisla- 

ye   lore   yoinr    lovcra,       ,  °  i»  • 

what  r«>wani  have  yet  tioi),  aiid  thcy  lost  tlicir  powcr  of  miivcrsal  be< 
Even  the  tax-Buthcrers  neficcncc  ill  a  large  measure  by  this  narrow  Anew 

do  that  mine.    And  if  G  J 

ye  minteyonr  brethren    of  tllC  CaSO.       TllC  PliariseCS  had  CarHcd  tllO   JcW- 

"L';  d^yerT^  is^^  J^5gc>try  to  its  last  lengtlis  when  they  added  die 

even  the  Gentiles  that  corollary, "  Tliou  slialt  liatc  thine  enemy."  The  law 

I^*to"ir^rf."  M  ^^^  indeed  enjoined  on  tlie  Jew  love  for  tlie  "chil- 

yoiirFothcrintheheaT-  di*cn  of  liis  ixjojJc,"  but  that  was  an  educatioDal 

ens  is  perfect.  .»         p       \       •  i  •  11  i*i 

preparation  for  loving  and  serving  all  mankind. 

Jesus  set  forth  the  wide  charity  of  his  j)hil()SOi)hy  in  the  distinct 
precept,  "  r^)ve  your  enemies."  He  has  been  protesting  against 
all  vindictivencss ;  he  now  blooms  out  into  richest  precepts  of  uni- 
versal frateniitv  and  aflFection.  He  is  determined  not  to  be  miV 
nndei-stood.  lie  embraces  public  as  well  as  private,  national  as 
well  as  ]>ei-sonal  enemies,  the  Samaritan  and  the  Roman,  the 
ecclesiasticjil  and  the  |K)litical  foe.  Not  simply  is  a  man  to  regard 
without  animosity  the  foreigner  and  the  alien,  he  is  even  to  have 
charity  for  the  enemy  who  stands  over  him  and  cnrses  him ;  for 
hatred  he  is  to  return  good,  for  contempt  and  pereecuticm  he  is  to 
return  benedictions.  If  the  Jews  had  only  understood  and  acted 
npon  this,  thcy  might  have  carried  their  rule  of  love  to  the  end 
of  the  world.  The  Mcsrfah  is  to  carry  his  rule  to  the  end  of  the 
world.  Jesus  makes  g(x>d  his  claim  by  insisting  upon  loading  his 
peoi)lc  forth  to  this  conquest  of  Iovjc  ;  and  thus,  and  not  as  the 
secular  Jew  expected,  became  in  a  high  sense  the  Saviour  of  the 
world. 

This  broad  law  of  benevolence  is  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  the 
loftiest  example  in  the  universe.  God  is  our  Father,  His  chil- 
dren should  resemble  Ilim.    lie  causes  his  sun  to  rise  on  men 


.- 
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iritfaont  moral  diBtinctions,  and  so  he  sends  liis  rain.*  If  we 
irocild  be  Iiis  children,  our  love  must  have  that  same  charaetcris- 
lic  of  impartiality.  Perhaps  by  this  splendid  appeal  to  God's 
in  nature,  the  Great  Teacher  meant  to  imply  tliat  tlie 


aune  principles  prevailed  in  the  moral  government  and  that  as 
tonlight  and  rain  fell  on  the  fields  of  all,  so  tlie  grace  of  God  was 
not  confined  to  the  Jew  but  sent  equally  to  tlie  Gentile.  It  cer- 
tainlj  does  lielp  one  to  come  to  a  rational  view  of  this  lofty 
teadiing,  when  it  is  recollected  that  this  impartiality  in  nature  is 
not  the  loss  on  the  part  of  God  of  the  distinctions  of  right  and 
wrong,  nor  insensibility  to  charms  of  character.  It  is  the  law  of 
active  benevolence  wliich  is  set  fortli,  tlie  desire  to  do  good  to 
another  whether  he  deserve  it  or  not.  The  love  I  bear  a  n^ean  and 
wicked  man,  who  is  calumniating  and  persecuting  me,  is  not  to  be 
ibe  love  I  bear  my  beautiful,  true,  and  good  friend,  on  whom  my 
aool  safely  rests ;  for  the  love  God  shows  men  who  rebel  against 
Uis  holy  law  is  not  the  same  which  He  feels  towards  the  devoted 
diild  whose  life  is  spent  in  learning  and  doing  His  will. 

Attracting  his  hearers  by  the  great  example  of  the  heavenly 
Father,  he  endeavors  to  break  them  from  their  narrowness  and 
illibcrality  by  the  example  of  those  whom  they  specially  hated 
and  despised.  The  Jew  who  allowed  himself  to  be  a  tax-gather- 
er was  an  nnprincipled  and  mercenary  fellow.  The  Roman  gov- 
ernment of  the  Jewish  people  was  not  particularly  harsh.  It  was 
the  galling  of  tlieir  pride  more  than  anything  else  tliat  was  offen- 
sive, and  tliat  came  out  specially  in  the  presence  of  the  Koman 
soldiery,  and  more  especially  in  the  oppressive  taxation.  "  Publi- 
can "  thence  came  to  designate  the  most  disagreeable  kind  of  a 
**  sinner."  But,  Jesus  urges,  even  publicans  love  their  kith  and 
kin,  tlieir  "  nearest,"  if  it  be  insisted  that  that  is  the  meaning  of 
**  neighbor."  The  Gentiles,  whom  you  hate,  will  salute  their 
brethren.  Are  the  Jews  the  elect  of  the  Father  God  ?  And  do 
they  in  moral  cliaracter  rise  no  higher  tlian  the  plane  of  those 
nations  who  are  not  favored  by  God  and  are  hated  by  Jews  ?  If 
the  Jews  have  surpassingly  helping  privileges,  should  they  not 
have  surpassingly  elevated  character  ? 


*  Mejer  quotes  the  foUowing^  sen- 
fznm  Seneca,  which  is  remarkably 
likB  these  words  of  Jesos:  *^Si  deos 
imitaris,  da  et  ingratis  benefida:  nam 
ct  ■cflfmt'T  sol  ozitiir,  et  piratis  patent 


mana. 


i( 


If  thou  wilt  imitate  the 
gods,  bestow  benefits  on  even  the  un- 
grateful :  for  on  even  criminals  the  sun 
rises,  to  even  pirates  the  seas  lie  open.** 
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Tlins  having  exhibited  the  wrong  that,  is  in  the  Pharisaic  nar- 
rowness and  selfishness,  showing  that  in  piuctice  it  was  a  mere 
copy  of  the  example  of  tlie  worst  men,  while  in  theory  it  was  an 
injurious  ixjrvei-sion  of  the  law,  he.  turned  to  his  disciples  and 
Bftid,  "  You  are  not  to  be  so.  You  are  to  have  perfect  principles. 
The  principles  which  govern  your  Father  who  is  in  the  heavens, 
are  those  which  are  to  govern  you." 

Reaching  this  transition  point  in  the  Discourse,  I  think  it  may 
be  well  to  notice  that  the  simple,  plain  intellects  of  liis  congre- 
gation, undci-standing  the  words  of  Jesus  in  their  simplest,  plain- 
est meaning,  did  not  see  in  them  tlie  difficulties  which  all  the 
glosses  and  comments  have  made  for  us  modems.  It  is  i-eally 
some  task  to  our  intellects  to  throw  out  the  influence  of  the  per- 
verting interpretations  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  in 
order  to  place  oui-sclves  where  the  audience  of  Jesus  stood.  How 
far  I  am  doing  so  as  I  write,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  striving  ear- 
nestly to  find  just  what  Jesus  meant  his  hearers  to  understand. 
And  an  examination  so  conducted  shows  tliat  he  was  not  laj-ing 
down  maxims  of  conduct  but  tests  of  charact'CT.  The  great 
trouble  many  good  people,  and  even  many  scholarly  men,  have 
found  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  come  from  not  observing 
this  distinction.  For  example,  take  the  last  precept  above,  "  Ye 
are  to  be  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  the  heavens  is  perfect." 
The  physical  and  mental  limitations  of  humanity  make  tliat  ut- 
terly impracticable  as  a  rule  of  action,  but  quite  practicable  as 
an  attainment  of  principle.  It  is  by  considering  his  statements, 
without  their  limitations,  as  a  directory  of  conduct,  and  seeing 
how  utterly  men  fail  to  reach  that  standard,  that  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  come  to  be  i-egarded  as  merely  a  refining  ideal,  not  to  be 
realized  totally  in  this  life. 

DIRECTIONS   FOR  THE   DISCHARGE   OF   DUTY. 

We  have  now  reached  another  division  of  this  discourse,  in 
which  Jesus  shows  the  corrupting  influence  of  Pharisaism  upon 
even  the  practice  of  the  virtues,  and  teaches  his  disciples  to  purge 
the  very  spring  of  their  actions. 

Here  is  the  key  to  this  pait  of  the  discourse.  A  man's  right- 
eousness works  itself  out  into  his  public  life,  and  he  must  often 
do  gt)od  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow-men,  and  tliere  arc  6r)me 
duties  which  cannot  be  discharged  in  total  privacy.     "  Hightcoua- 
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^  is  exemplified  in  tliis  discourse  by  alms-giving,  by  prayer, 
and  by  fasting,  or  more  generally  by  onr  duties  to  our  brethren, 
to  our  heavenly  Father,  and  to  ourselves.  These  Bnttukeheodnotto 
duties  are  to  be  discharged  with  reference  to  God,  "^^^^  y""'  riKht«»nH. 

J  _--.,  ,  ,  new*  before  men,   to 

aiidnotman.     When  our  righteousness  is  Avrought  b« -ccn  of  them;  if 
in  tlie  presence  of  our  fellow-beings,  we  are  to  othomiiw,  you  have 

iv"ii»»  j»i  r"**  reward  frt>m  your 

be  very  careful  Uiat  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  Father  who  is  in  the 
being  seen  by  tliein,  to  elicit  tlieir  applause.  *»~^*^ 
Tlie  verb  in  the  original  is  very  striking,  SeaOqvai,  from  which 
comes  onr  word  "  theatre."  We  are  not  to  theatricize,  play  a 
part,  tliink  the  thing  well  done  if  they  applaud,  and  ill  if  they 
give  signs  of  dissatisfaction. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  be  observed  tliat  Jesus  does  not  inculcate 
daties :  he  merely  tells  his  disciples  how  they  are  to  be  performed. 
He  does  not  say  that  they  shall  give  alms,  and  pray,  and  fast.  Lib- 
erality towards  our  fellows,  piety  towards  our  God,  and  self-con- 
trol, are  among  the  well-known  duties  of  religion  everywhere,  in 
every  form-  But  tlie  methods  of  doing  these  right  things  may  be 
iujurionsly  wrong,  and,  among  the  Pharisees,  ob\*iously  were;  so 
Jesns  sets  himself  to  showing  his  disciples  how  they  ought  to  do 
toAat  they  already  felt  it  their  duty  to  do.    The  First  Fxainple  is 

Alms-ffiving. 
Tlie  word  hj'pocrite  is  in  analos^y  with  the  tlieatricizing  just 
ejKiken  of  in  general  terms.  A  hypocrite  strictly  Therefore  when  thou 
is  one  who  maintains  a  part  in  a  dramatic  perfor-  ^^^'^^  ^^^^  tnimp«^ 
nianee,  g}x?aking  his  words  usually  from  behind  a  hyi>ocrite8  do  in  the 
mask,  and  hence  readily  tmnsferred  to  one  who  is  »>"«*?<*^'csiind  in  the 

'  "^  ^  rtrect*,  that  they  nuiy 

not  I'eally  what  he  seems.     The  blowing  of  the  have  giory  of  men. 
trnmiKJt  mav  be  derived  from  what  is  affirmed  to  ^T'^'  ""ZH^'  \  '^^ 

*  •  nnto  yon,  They  exhatiftt 

have  been  the  custom  of  ostentatious  alms-givere,  their  rewnni.  But  when 

who  snmmoned  the  poor  by  a  trumpet,  and  thus  IJl^il^'hlnd 't«ow 

made  known  their  gifts.     But  it  is  better  to  take  it  what  thy  ri«ht  hami 

fifrnratively,  as  signifying  unnecessary  display.  A  ^:^^Z::Z 

man's  goodness  to  a  fellow-man  may  be  known  thy  Father xvhowth  in 

««•         1.  •         -i^i>  A       ^      *.   J*         secret  Hhall  reward  thee. 

and  bring  him  praise,  but  he  is  never  to  do  it  for 

tlie  pnqxjse  of  having  that  praise.     If  lie  do,  he  will  not  fail,  he 

•  yot  '*  alnw/'aa  in  the  common  ver-  The  Vatican  and  Beza  MSS.,  and,  what 

iion.     The  anthentio  text  is  undoubted  is  still  more  important,  the  Oxiex  Sinai- 

tj  9i«aio^vn|r,   righteousness,   and  not  ticus  give  the  former.     This  restored 

ixmm^^*^^%  alms,   the  latter  being  a  reading  aids  the  sjmmetiy  of  the  dia* 

IPuQ-lnteotioned    bat   mistaken    gloss,  couzse. 
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will  be  praised.  lie  will  have  his  reward,  and  his  tohols  roward| 
in  that  praise.  He  will  thus  exhanst  his  reward.  But  when  ha 
gives  ahns  because  it  is  ri^^ht,  and  for  the  good  the  ahns  may  do 
another,  and  does  it  so  secretly  tliat,  t^^  use  a  proverbial  phrase, 
his  left  hand  does  not  know  what  his  right  hand  does,  snch  a 
man  has  reward  from  the  Father,  w4io  does  His  greatest  works  in 
secret.  Let  the  deed  be  done  as  to  Uim  and  not  to  man. 
The  Second  Examjph  is 

Prayer. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  hypocrisy  which  Jesns  attacks,  not 
any  special  outward  modes  or  acts.    He  does  not  condemn  using 

And  when  thou  pray.  synan;ogues  and  strccts  as  prayer  placcs;  hcdoesnot 

ent,  be  not  aj.th«  hyiK>.  condciun  Standing  as  a  ix)sture.*  A  man  may  pray 

'^'-JZ^T^Z  any^vhere,  and  should  pmy  everywhere.     But  no 

synftRoffUM  ami  in  the  matter  whcrc  lic  pra^'s,  nor  how,  nor  when, — if  his 

wa7«su»at  they  may  iw  P^aycrs  bc  made  in  order  to  attract  tlie  attention 

wen  of  men.  Verily,  I  and  clicit  tlic  applausc  of  men,  he  is  a  hypocrite. 

TausT'^thr  '^^IZ.  pe  pretends  to  be  speaking  to  God,  when,  in  real- 

But  thou,  wjion  thou  ity,  he  is  speaking  to  men.   A  modem  clcrg}'nian, 

ci'^rnnTrvlnlriclllc^  knceliug  iu  the  church,  may  be  playing  off  rhetori- 

c(i  thy  d(K)r,  pmy  to  calfircworksfor tlic entertainment of  hisandience,t 

thy  Father  who  I»*  in  ,  ,  ,  .   ^,  .  •        ^i      •  i. 

secret;  and  thy  I'nthcr    ratllCr    tlUlU    DC    aSSlStlUg   tllCm    lU    tllCir    SUpphca- 

who  secth  in  scrrct  will  ^j^^^^g  f^^j.  ^^q  nicrcy  of  tlic  Almighty  Father.    Ho 

rewunl  Uicc.  But  \\\\oxi     ,  _   ,  ,  .      .        .    .  i        r    t 

ye  prayiw;  not  senso-    IS  WamCQ  bv  tlllS  inClSlVC  SpeCCll  OI  JOSllS. 

ic*4  repetitionB,  as  do       Jcsus  doos  uot  prohibit  much  praviuff,  but  much 

tho  licaLhen ;  for  thoy  *        .   .  i       *        r>7 

are  of  opinion  that  talking ;  %  ^^^t  rcpctitions,  but  vai7i^  empty  repe- 
they  «hHii  i)c  hoard  fur  titiong.    Jesus  passcd  wholc  uiojlits  in  prayer,  and 

their  much  Rju^aking.     ^  *  i*i. 

Do  not,  then,  rcsonihie  ill  thc  agoiiy  of  Gothseinane  he  made  roj>etition 
them;  for  God  your  ^£  ^Yi^  ^j,|^,g  ^^  ^j^^  hcavenly  Fatlicr.     It  was  the 

Father    know«     what  ^  ^     •' 

thinpn  ye  ncod  before  licathenisli   custom,§   whicli  liad   also    crept   in 
yo  ask  him.  aiHoiig  tlie  Jcws,  of  somctimes  unthinkingly  re- 


*  Indeed,  where  the  general  custom 
is  to  stand,  as  it  was  among  the  Jews,  it 
would  be  ostenjatious  to  kneel ;  and  if 
Jesus  had  intended  to  make  a  special 
hit  at  the  posture,  he  would  have  said 
kneeling.  No  posture  must  be  taken 
which  so  attracts  attention  as  to  nourish 
one*B  vanity. 

f  As  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
oaso  mith  that  clergyman  of  whom  a 


modem  neA\T»paper  said,  *'He  deUvered 
the  finest  prayer  ever  addressed  to  a 
Boston  audience." 

X  This  distinction  is  made  by  Angna- 
tino:  *^Abfiit  ab  oratione  muUa  Incvtio; 
scd  non  desit  multn  preeaUo^  si  f ezreiii 
perse verat  intentio."    Ep.  130,  10, 

§  A  specimen  of  heathenish  Tain  n* 
petitions  is  given  in  the  Old  TeiiixtDBiA^ 
in  1  Kings  xviii.  2G. 
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peatm^  soxind,  good  words,  and  at  other  times  filling  np  the  sea- 
ton  of  pra^'er  "witli  the  nnmeaning  repetition  of  irrelevant  and 
aenaclees  tliinga    "Wlien  a  clergyman  in  chnrch,  or  a  layman  in  a 
meeting  for  prayer,  sets  before  Almighty  God  a  tabnlar  statement 
of  statistics,  or  a  running  commentary  on  the  shortcomings  of  the 
neij;UlK>rliood,  or  a  reaufne  of  tlie  jx>litical  movements  of  the 
times,  telling  the  Great  Kuler  how  wickedly  snch  a  senator  is 
goinj]^  to  vote  if  God  do  not  kill  him,  he  is  acting  heathenishly, 
and  Jesns  rebukes  him  in  tliese  precepts. 

Af^ain,  \re  guard  ourselves  against  die  temptation  to  the  Phari- 
saic vice  of  literalism  in  interj^reting  Jesus.   He  did  not  proscribe 
public  woi-sliip  in  his  precepts,  and  he  was  strictly  observant  of  it 
in  his  conduct.    But  he  dcxjs  teach  that  culture  of  character  is 
mncli  more  important  than  that  of  die  outward  behavior.    "Wliilo 
all  display  should  be  avoided  in  public  service,  there  is  a  still 
surer  mode  of  spiritual  culture,  namely,  communion  widi  God 
tlie  Father  in  die  profoundest  6e.cret,  in  that  place  which  no  one 
but  Ood  knows  to  be  used  as  an  oratory,  at  that  time  when  no 
one  but  God  knows  that  the  suj^pliant  is  praying.     Such  praying 
recognizes  the  individual  personal  res|)onsibility  of  the  suppliant, 
for  therein  he  must  use  the  singular  personal  pronoun  when  refer- 
ring to  himself.    lie  is  away  from  tlie  crowd.    lie  cannot  mingle 
his  deeds  and  life  with  theirs,  and  thus  divide,  even  in  idea,  the 
res|x>iisil)ility  of  his  actions.    lie  is  alone  with  God.    He  acknow- 
ledges the  spirituality  of  true  religion.     There  is  no  ccrcinoiiial, 
even  the  very  simplest,  to  help  him.     It  is  the  6i)irit  of  the  man 
seeking  strength  from  the  spirit  of  the  God.     lie  acknowledges 
tlie  spirituality  and  omnipresence  of  God.    No  distance  separates 
and  no  darkness  hides  from  the  Almighty.     While  one  is  praying 
hei"e  in  this  closet,  another  is  in  that  closet,  thousands  of  miles 
away ;  and  both  are  heard. 

It  seems  to  me  difficult  to  overestimate  the  impoi-tance  of  this 
urgent  teaching  by  Jesus  of  the  internalism  of  trice  religion  as 
antagonizing  all  the  externaliam  of  cultivated  Paganism  and 
ecclesiasticized  Judaism.  It  is  what  a  man  is,  not  what  he  does, 
ihat  distinguishes  him  in  God's  eyes.  Being  right  will  produce 
doing  right.  Internal  piety  will  certainly  produce  proper  external 
worship,  but  proper  external  worship  does  very  little  towards  ])ro- 
dacing  ttxi^  internal  piety.  The  external  is  easily  assumed.  The 
internal  is  produced  with  difficulty.    Therefore  a  ceremonial  reli- 
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gion  is  xjasily  popularized.  Men  are  attracted  by  the  showiness, 
and  gratified  by  the  ix)mp.  It  requires  no  painstaking  of  soul 
culture.  But  it  does  not  endure.  It  cannot  be  carried  beyond 
the  moment  of  death.  What  is  not  inwrought  falls  off.  Chanuy 
ter  is  everijthiug. 

It  is  surprising  that  the  modem  church  has  gone  so  far  from 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  as  to  lay  almost  the  whole  stress  upon  forms 
and  ceremonies;  that  a  "denomination"  maybe  erected  on  a  mero 
form,  and  a  whole  church  be  convulsed  with  a  controversy  about 
mere  ceremonials;  that  one  branch  of  the  church,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Lutherans  in  Germany,  should  have  worahip  disturbed, 
and  discord  and  sepamtions  occasioned,  on  the  question  whether 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  it  is  called,  which  we  shall  next  consider, 
should  be  begun  Vater  unser  or  Umer  Vater^  "  Our  Fatlier  ^  or 
"  Father,  Ours !  "  *  If  extemalism  could  be  banished  from  all 
religion,  nine-tenths  of  all  prejudices,  animosities,  and  persecu- 
tions would  cease. 


"the  lord's  pratee." 

And  then  Jesus  furnished  a  form  of  prayer,  which  shonld  be  a 
model,  and  show  what  the  spirit  and  general  method  of  praying 

should  be.    To  a  critical  student  of  tlie  mind  and 

Thus  thcroforo  pray  ,       -    r  i  i  •       i  •       i-^ 

ye:    Our  Faithcr,   the    SOUl  ot  JcSUS  tllCrC  CaU  bC   UO   paSSagCS   lU  lllS    life 

One  in  tho  heavens  ^^^^j.^  im]>ortaut  than  those  which  set  fortli  his 
Thy  kingdom  ctMuo,  pravci's.  A  uiau's  prayere  are  the  mam  and  most 
Thy  u-iii  be  done,  a.  in  j.^jj^^iji^  indiccs  of  liis  real  cliaractcr.   The  posture 

iJCJiven    fio    on    ourth.  •       /-^  . 

Bmi.i  ncocswiry  for  hc  deliberately  assumes  before  his  God  is   the 

oursn.t«nanc>CKnvcu«  ^  ,      j.    ^^^^^    ^hc    mOSt    graCcful    pOSSiWc    tO    him. 

to-«l:»y.      And    f<»r^ive     »•      '  '^    "  tn  1 

our  dobK  like  ftR  wo  His  uttcrcd  praycrs  reveal  him  more  tlian    his 

dlii^to^'"  At^ZruI  didactic  deliverances.     The  prayei-s  he  sets  forth 

not  into  trial,  imt  re*-  to  bc  uscd  by  otlici'S  arc  his  own  highest  represen- 

cticu.  from  evil.  ^^^^.^^^^  ^^j  himsclf.     Tlicy  show  what  he  believes 

God  to  be,  what  he  believes  man  to  be,  and  what  he  believes  to  be 


*  This  is  stated  by  my  learned  friend 
Dr.  Schaff  in  a  note  to  Lange.  In  Greek 
it  is  Oarep  Ttixutv^  Pater  haymone ;  and  in 
the  Latin,  Pater  tiofitcr.  The  German 
Lutherans  follow  that  form  in  Vater 
vruter^  but  the  German  Reformed  insist 
upon  Un^er  Vater.     People  who  write 


quarrelsome  books  and  articles  on  that 
distinction  have  no  need  for  either  form. 
It  does  not  much  matter  at  aU  how  th^ 
pray.  It  would  not  seem  that  thej 
should  care  anything  for  the  teachiii|p  of 
Jesus  who  are  so  utterly  unlike  him  in 
spirit. 
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the  relation  between  them.  The  theological  sj-stcm  of  Jesus  must 
therefore  be  found  chiefly  in  his  prayers.  The  theology  he  wished 
to  popularize  must  be  what  he  embodied  in  the  prayer  which  ho 
set  forth  for  all  his  followers,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  The  "  ye  " 
IS  emphatic,  as  the  form  in  the  Greek  shows  and  implies  that 
between  the  praying  of  the  heathen,  the  "  ethnic  battology,"  as  ho 
calls  it,  and  the  praying  of  those  who  belonged  to  his  spiritual 
family,  tliere  was  to  be  a  marked  difference. 

Brief  as  this  prayer  is,  it  is  so  pregnant  that  one  scarcely  sees 
how  in  a  few  paragraphs  to  set  forth  its  wonderful  teachings. 

First  of  all,  in  every  sense,  is  the  presentation  of  God  the 
Almighty,  not  as  the  Creator  of  the  World  nor  tlio  King  of  tlio 
Universe,  but  as  standing  to  human  suppliants  in  the  relation  of 
Father.  We  are  not  to  ask  God  for  anjrtliing  because  he  made 
us,  or  because  he  rules  us,  but  because  we  are  his  children  and  he 
is  our  Father.  So  many  myriads  of  tongues  have  addressed  him 
in  tliis  way  since  the  days  of  Jesus,  tliat  wo  fail  to  i*ealize  what  a 
revelation  this  was.  God  is  never  addressed  as  "  Father  "  in  the 
Old  Testament.*  Tlie  relation  is  alluded  to  as  the  ground  of  re- 
proach for  the  bad  beha\'ior  of  the  people,  as  in  tlie  lii*st  chapter 
of  Isaiah  and  the  first  chapter  of  Malaclii,  where  God  is  repre* 
eented,  in  tlie  first  passage,  as  saying  that  He  had  nourished  cliiklren 
-who  were  rebels,  and  in  the  other  demanding  the  service  due  from 
child  to  fatlier ;  or,  as  Alford  says,  "  as  the  last  resoni-co  of  an 
orphan  and  desolate  creature,"  as  in  the  passage  in  tlio  sixty-third 
chapter  of  Isaiali,  wherc,  nevertheless,  no  address  is  made  or  i)eti- 
tion  presented  on  the  ground  of  the  fatherhood  of  God.  IJut  now 
Jesus  lays  it  at  tlie  foundation  of  all  religion,  because  the  basis  of 
all  prayer.  It  is  the  starting-point  of  both  his  theology  and  liis 
philanthropy.  The  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  the  father-heart  in 
God.  And  this  sliows  what  all  praying  really  must  be.  It  is  not 
tlie  appeal  of  a  slave  at  the  feet  of  his  nuister,  nor  a  subject  at 
the  feet  of  his  king.  It  is  not  to  be  an  attempt  to  wring  from 
reluctant  jx)wer  a  favor  which  he  who  prays  earnestly  desires.  It 
is  to  be  such  communion  with  God  as  sons  do  have  witli  fathei-s. 
Hiis  abolishes  at  once  tliat  fearful  clement  of  most  forms  of  reli- 
^on,  in  which  it  is  assumed  that  tlio  interests  of  God  are  one 
thin;^,  and  tliose  of  the   8ui)i)liant  another,  and   the   struggle 

The  learned  Bengel  weU  remarks  I  adduced  are  either  dimimilar  or  mod* 
the  ezamplefl  which  Lightf  oot  has  I  em. 
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between  man  and  his  Maker  is  as  to  tlie  obtaining  and  the  wifljb* 
holding.  Every  cliild's  interest  is  identical  with  that  of  the  father, 
as  the  father's  is  witli  that  of  the  son.  So  now,  when  a  man  who 
receives  the  teaching  of  Jesus  goes  to  his  pi-ayere,  he  begins  by 
feeling  that  he  ought  to  desire  simply  what  God  wills,  and  tliat 
Ood  wills  exactly  the  thing  which  is  best  for  liis  child.  That 
makes  the  comniuuion  at  once  tender  and  confidential. 

The  brief  doxological  addition  to  the  sublimely  simple  title, 
"  Our  Father,"  is  "  The  One  in  the  heavens."  The  employment 
of  this  phnise  doc»s  two  things:  it  prevents  imdue  familiarity  with 
even  the  Father,  who  is  represented  as  infinite  and  glorious,  resi- 
dent in  all  the  heavens  that  are,  being  wherever  anytliing  heavenly 
is,  and  {K^rhaps  intimating  that  his  pi*esence  makes  wliat  is  heav- 
enly ;  and  it  declares  his  i)ei'Sonality,  thus  separating  Jesus  fi^om 
all  the  teachci's  of  pantheism.  Prayer  is  not  to  be  a  vague  addi^ess 
to  any  indefinite  phantasy,  but  to  a  "  him,"  to  a  "  one,"  to  a  persoa 
having  place  and  pci-sonality,  the  infinite  Progenitor  of  a  countlesy 
number  of  sons  and  daughtere,  eaclrof  whom  so  derives  his  or  her 
pei-sonality  from  the  Great  Father,  that  if  he  were  not  a  Personal 
Being  neither  could  they  be. 

There  is  anotlier  thought  suggested  by  this  form  of  address  to 
God.  It  is  to  be  a  perpetual  assei-tiou  and  reassertion  of  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  It  is  "our,"  not  "my."  I  am  to  acknowl- 
edge that  He  is  as  much  the  Father  of  eveiy  other  human  being 
who  uttei-s  tills  prayer  as  lie  is  my  Father.  I  am  to  offer  a  prayer 
for  every  other  human  beiug  when  I  ])ray  for  myself,  and  if  I  em- 
ploy this  i>rayer  which  Jesus  sets  before  me  I  shall  do  that  very 
thing.  Selfishness  in  prayer  is  proscribed  forever.  *  A  man  may 
not  ask  after  blessings  on  his  body  and  on  his  soul  for  his  own  per- 
sonal comfort  and  own  pei'sonal  salvation  alone,  "Wlien  he  com- 
munes with  the  Father  it  must  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  fam- 
ily. It  lifts  the  lowly  and  humbles  the  proud.  An  unsjx)tted 
queen  on  her  throne  feels  that  while  her  royal  lips  say  "  Our 
Father,"  the  hunger-parched  mouth  of  the  frail  and  abandoned 
woman,  who  crouches  beside  the  do(u-steps  in  the  dark  night,  is 
saying  the  same  words  to  the  stime  Being,  with  the  same  truth  and 
meaning  in  them ;  and  the  two  women,  if  they  are  really  pi'aying, 
are  ju-aying  each  for  the  other.  This  is  the  basis  and  method  of 
philanthropy  set  forth  by  Jesus. 

After  the  address  the  prayer  has  six  petitions,  which,  it  is  to  be 
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observed,  arc  not  doxologies,  but  real  prayers,  and  as  such  are  to 
Bigiiify  wliat  are  the  things  which  above  all  othei's  wc  feci  that  we 
need,  and  havuig  which  we  shall  be  satisfied  tliat  other  things  may 
ooine  and  go  as  they  will.  It  should  interest  any  student  of 
liumau  liistory  to  know  what  are  the  six  things  which  such  a  per- 
son as  Jesus  believed  ought  to  be  paramount  in  the  desires  of  all 
mankind.  It  will  be  noticed  that  tliree  of  them  relate  to  God  and 
throe  to  man. 

Tlic  prayers  in  the  first  part  are,  that  the  Name  of  the  heav- 
enly Father  should  be  hallowed,  that  his  kingdom  should  come, 
and  tliat  his  will  sliould  be  done.  There  is  this  plirase  added  to 
the  last  of  these  petitions,  "as  in  heaven  so  on  eailli."  The  hear- 
ers of.  Jesus  must  have  undei-stood  by  tlie  word  "  heaven "  the 
sj)ecial  abode  of  Jehovah,  of  all  holy  intelligent  spirits  that  have 
not  fallen,  and  of  all  the  human  spirits  that  have  been  purified 
and  saved.  ¥nnn  his  making  tliis  a  model  of  prayer  they  must 
have  gathered  that  the  state  of  aifaii's  in  that  world  is  the  normal^ 
and  tlie  state  of  aifairs  in  tliis  world  is  the  dbnoDoaZ  condition 
of  the  universe,  and  that  to  have  this  world  brought  to  tlie  condi- 
tion of  that  world  should  be  the  highest  desire  and  the  most  irre- 
pressible longing  of  every  true  heail;.  It  is  the  fii*st  outburst  of 
the  soul.  The  plu'asc  "as  in  heaven  so  on  earth"  is  not  therefore 
to  be  confined  to  the  last  of  these  three  petitions,  but  is  to  cover 
tliem  all.*  "As  in  lieaven  so  on  earth  be  thy  name  hallowed ; " 
" as  in  heaven  so  in  earth  thy  kingdom  come ; "  "as  in  heaven  so 
on  earth  tliy  will  be  done." 

The  foundation  of  all  true  religion  in  the  heart  of  maa  must 
be  found  in  its  pure  ideas  of  God.  Men  cannot  add  to  Ilis  holi- 
ness, but  their  own  conceptions  of  His  ^character  may  become  very 
exalted.  Errors  in  religion  arise  from  false  ideas  of  God,  in  rc- 
l^arding  Ilim  as  vengeful,  or  weakly  lenient,  or  indifferent,  or  in 
some  way  other  tlian  what  He  really  is.  In  heaven  the  souls  of 
tlic  holy  have  only  holy,  that  is,  tnie  thoughts  and  c()ncci)tions  of 
II im.     Each  soul  is  like  a  perfect  mirror.     The  souls  of  men  are 


•  This  IB  the  Tiew  of  the  Coundl  of 
Trent,  as  set  forth  m  the  Catechism.  I 
jun  awsrc  that  the  Codices  which  omit 
tl&e  petition,  **  Thy  will  be  done,*^  in  the 
oorresponding  passage  in  Luke  xi.  2, 
omit  also  these  words,  *'  as  in  heaven  so 


in  earth ;"  nevertheless  the  spirit  of  the 
prayer,  and  its  peculiar  construction,  by 
which  80  much  condensation  is  obtained, 
seem  to  me  to  justify  the  interpretation 
g^ven  in  the  Iloman  Catholic  Catechism. 
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full  of  flaws.  God's  name  means  God's  character,  tliat  by  wliich 
lie  should  be  called  or  described.  As  in  heaven  the  purest,  truest 
thonglits  of  God  are  held,  so  ought  it  to  be  desired  tliat  upon  earth 
all  men  sliuU  "  sanctify  the  Lord  dieir  God  in  their  hearts.'^ 

And  the  acknowledgment  of  his  kingdom  by  all  men,  and  their 
total  submission  to  his  beneficent  reign,  so  that  tliere  should  be 
no  rebclli(jn  against  the  benign  sovereignty  of  the  Father-Iiing,  is 
to  be  the  aspiration  and  desire  of  all  who  pi*ay.  Thei-e  is  a  sense 
in  which  that  kingdom  does  always  as  much  prevail  on  eailli  as  in 
heaven,  namely,  in  the  actual  rule  of  God  over  all  things;  but  in 
heaven  all  intelligences  comprehend  this,  accept  it,  and  rcjoico  in 
it;  on  eailh  men  do  not  sulnnit,  do  not  willingly  and  gladly  ac- 
cept it,  but  are  striving  to  reach  their  happiness  in  their  own  ways, 
and  not  by  being  willing  subjects  of  their  Father,  who  is  their 
Lord.  Each  nuui  that  prays  should  desire  that  that  kingdom  bo 
set  up  wholly  in  his  own  s<.ail,  and  that  he  should  always  be  free 
from  all  other  paramount  rulei's.* 

The  third  petition  prays  that  on  earth  the  will  of  God  may  be 
done  as  it  is  in  heaven.  It  is  to  be  observed  how  the  pei'sonality 
of  God  is  preserved  throughout,  and  humanity  as  distinct  fix>m 
God.  So  that  priiyer  is  not  the  mere  human  addressing  itself  or 
voiding  its  dc*e))ost  feelinp^  on  the  unfeeling  univei*se.  Man  is  as 
autocratic  in  his  sphere  as  God  is  in  his.  God  may  do  tlie  will 
of  man,  or  man  may  do  the  will  of  God,  or  their  wills  maybe 
made  to  clash.  If  the  last  do  not  take  place  one  of  the  former 
must.  Wliich  does  the  good  governance  of  the  universe  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  good  of  both  parties  in  particular,  demand?  Shall 
the  Iniinito  be  obedient  to  the  finite,  the  jxnver  of  tlie  OmniiXK 
tcnt  Innnaculatc  be  made  subservient  to  the  caprices  of  the  will 
of  sinful  Feebleness?  If  the  latter  were  the  case,  then,  for  a 
moment,  we  iniL':Iit  have  peace.  But  the  submission  of  Onmiixv 
tence  U>  a  mind  that  mav  at  any  moment  make  a  mistake,  and  to 
j)assi<>ns  that  every  moment  are  rushing  on  blindly,  would  be  a 
ruinous  anomaly.  There  is  no  way  in  which  peace  and  i>i\)gress 
and  happiness  can  be  secured  but  by  the  direct  bending  of  all  the 
energies  of  man  to  the  will  of  GikI.  And  thus  is  man  to  ho 
ennobled,  lie  l(»ses  no  freedom  of  his  will,  he  is  not  ahi<orhe<l  in 
(i<h1,  he  is  not  doing  compulsory  work,  but  he  is  freely  elKx^sincr 

•   So  Aiisjiistine  sax-s:    **Ut  in  m/^/jf  I  optamus."    Strm,  ^, 
▼eniat,  optumus ;  ut  in  iUo  inveniamiir,  I 
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to  direct  all  liis  great  energies  to  the  accomplisliment  of  tlie  good 
dedgiiB  of  tlie  tenderest  and  lovingest  Fatlier  in  all  the.  universe. 
In  the  case  of  man  it  wonid  be  many  fitful  wills  attempting  to 
role  ;  in  the  case  of  God,  it  is  One  will,  the  will  of  tlie  infinitely 
wise  aiid  good  Fatlier. 

And  thus,  by  a  natural  and  logical  transition,  from  petitions 
toadiing  the  estate  of  God  the  suppliant  is  taught  to  pass  to  peti- 
tioDS  touching  his  own  estate. 

The  first  prayer  is  for  sulaUtence:  "bread  proper  for  our  suste- 
nance give  us  to-day."    The  epithet  which  precedes  "bread" 
oocuTB  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  this  passage  and  in  Luke  xi. 
S.    It  is  one  of  tlic  most  disputed  words  in  all  these  writings.    In 
Greek  it  is  hriovalav.    In  tlie  common  English  version  it  is  trans- 
lated *'  daily."    Tlie  Vulgate  has  "  panem  nostrum  supcretautia- 
lem,"  wliicli  is  followed  by  tlie  Rhenish  version,  "  our  supci'stan- 
timl  bread.''     In  the  Arabic  and  Etliiopian  versions  it  is  "to- 
morrow's bread,"*  which  docs  not  accord  with  the  desire  that  it 
may  be  given  to-day.    I  liave  endeavored  in  tlie  translation  given 
above  to  render  what  seemed  to  me  to  embrace  all  the  possible 
and  practicable  meanings  of  the  word  as  used  by  Jesus. f    The 
prayer  is  for  the  preservation  of  the  whole  man.     Wliat  is  need- 
ful for  his  body  is  bread,  and  therefore  afyrov  is  used.     And  that 
symbolizes   what  is  necessary  for  his  intellect  and  for  his  soul. 
What  is  now  necessary  to  sustain  us  as  men  is  to  be  prayed  for, 
and  nothinjij  more.     No  anxious  care  for  the  morrow  is  allowed, 
for  if  our  prayer  be  answered  to-day  the  same  prayer  will  be  an- 
swered to-morrow.     No  luxuries  arc  to  be  craved.     Life,  in  which 
to  do  the  Father's  will,  this  is  all  the  child  is  to  seek.     AVliat  I 
may  use  now  for  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  sustenance  and 
8treiig;th,  I  may  ask  of  God.     But  bread,  real  bread  for  the  body, 
is  the  thing  set  forth  in  this  petition  explicitly,  and  all  other  needed 
things  implicitly. 

The  second  thing  to  be  asked  \%  forgiveness.  Sin  is  represented 
ander  the  figure  of  debt.  To  be  in  debt  oppresses  a  sensitive 
mind  as  with  a  load  of  guilt.  There  can  be  no  security,  no 
!,  no  happy  action  of  tlie  powers  while  a  man  lives  in  the 

f  Those  who  desire  to  see  all  the  mean- 
ings assigned  may  consult  Alf  ord*s  Oreek 
TeMtarmrUj  Lange^s  Comment ^  and  Ben* 
gei*»  Otkomon^  ifi  loe^ 


•  And  in  the  '*  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews,**  Jerome  says  that  he  found 
foe  frCMTMr  the  word  "in?3f  tiiat  is/'  to- 
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conscionsncss  of  having  committed  sins  which  are  not  foT;givcii 
him.  Evory  tnie  man  longs  for  that.  Wliatever  })lea8ure  he  may 
have  found  in  sinning,  the  moment  tlie  heat  of  lust  or  passion 
subsides  the  sense  of  tlie  offence  against  his  heavenly  Father 
ovei-powers  him.  He  can  do  no  more,  he  can  cnj(>y  no  more, 
until  the  sin  be  forgiven.  It  has  become  tlie  extreme  necessity  of 
his  life.     The  pain  of  guilt  is  the  one  hitolerable  agony. 

And  here  the  comnmnion  element  of  the  Prayer  is  made  to  ap 
pear  again  distinctly.  The  ]X)titioner  pmys  that  all  sins,  his  owr 
and  those  of  others,  may  be  forgiven.  And  tliat  thci-e  may  be  a 
general  amnesty,  he  first  forgives  all  who  have  sinned  against  him, 
all  wlio  have  gotten  in  debt  to  him  by  their  failure  t^)  do  for  him 
what  they  were  lx>und  as  human  brothel's  to  do.  Tlien  he  goes 
to  the  heavenly  Father  and  prays  tliat  the  same  may  be  done  for 
him.  "  Forgive  us  our  debts  like  as  we  also  /iave  forgiven  onr 
debtors."  It  does  not  place  the  plea  of  foi^iveness  on  the  ground 
that  we  have  forgiven  our  debtors,  those  who  have  sinned  against 
us ;  nor  does  it  make  the  forgiveness  wo  grant  to  otliers  the  meas- 
ure of  tlie  Father's  forgiveness  of  us :  "  Forgive  ns  as  much  as  ve 
have  forgiven  others ;"  but  rather  means  that  what  we  have  done 
towards  them  He  should  do  towards  us,  referring  to  the  nature  of 
the  act  of  forgiveness  rather  than  to  the  degi'ces  of  its  exercise. 

The  last  j)rayer  is  for  redemjytion.  Trials  of  faith,  tests  of 
character,  dij^cipline  that  strengthens,  these  are  what  no  man  has 
need  of  dreading.  But  that  the  providences  of  the  heavenly 
Father  may  not  lead  us  into  such  iK)sitions  as  shall  make  the 
solicitation  to  evil  on  the  part  of  others  specially  influential  over 
our  lives  and  conduct,  we  may  request.  IJeing  forgiven,  we  have 
a  horror  of  the  same  circumstances  as  those  in  which  we  fell 
Tliis  petition  seeks  to  put  the  suppliant  under  the  special  provi- 
dence of  the  Father  in  all  coming  life.  And  tlien,  as  a  climaS| 
it  exhibits  the  consummation  of  the  Christian  life.  "  Sescue  ua 
from  evil ! "  When  that  pmyer  is  answered,  thero  is  notliing 
more  to  pray  for :  it  is  tlie  completeness  of  redemption  from  all 
physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  evil, — from  disease,  from 
error,  and  from  sin.  It  indulges  the  vision  of  perfection,  and 
ardently  longs  that  in  the  suppliant  it  ma}^  have  complete  realiza- 
tion. And  what  he  asks  for  himself  he  solicits  for  all  others  who 
pray.     It  is  a  prayer  for  the  destruction  of  all  evil. 

Ever}'  fresh  analysis  of  this  Pkayer  lets  us  more  and  more  into 
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drd  of  Jesus.  It  is  to  bo  noticed  that  each  petitioner  is  in* 
ted  l>y  his  very  prayer  to  regard  the  glory  of  God  as  the  first 
;,  and  tlie  snpply  of  his  own  wants  as  quite  secondary.  A 
Mrlio  nislies  to  his  heavenly  Father  with  requests  for  his  own 
eranee  and  enlargement,  not  feeling  more  concerned  that 
may  1>e  adored  than  that  he  may  be  helped,  is  a  selfish  and 
jvout  'worsliipper.  Tlie  rule  is :  Worsliip  first  and  help  after- 
1.  Again,  there  seems  to  be  this  connection  implied,  diat  the 
tioner  desires  sustenance,  forgiveness,  and  deliverance  from 
ytliat  lie  may  be  able  to  contribute  towards  rendering  the 
le  of  tlic  Fatlicr  holy  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  bringing 
men  to  enbmit  to  his  kingship  and  devote  themselves  to  carry- 
;  out  liis  Mrill.  Nor  must  the  practical  effect  of  the  sincere 
sring  of  tliis  prayer  upon  the  character  of  the  petitioner 
ape  our  attention,  A  man  should  pray  only  for  what  he 
illy,  truly,  and  earnestly  desires.  If  he  do  not  desire  what  he 
IcB,  he  adds  to  deceit  a  di*eadf  ul  mockery  of  the  omnipotent 
td  loving  Father.  This  prayer  indicates  what  he  should  desire, 
e  proper  adoration  of  God,  the  complete  acknowledgment  as 
ell  as  continuance  of  his  rule  in  the  universe,  and  the  beautiful 
irraony  and  beneficent  progress  which  sliall  follow  the  adjust- 
lent  of  man's  moral  energies  to  the  decisions  of  the  will  of  God : 
id  in  order  tltat  tJtese  things  may  be  accomplished,  for  himself 
le  i>ctitioner  desires  only  sustenance,  forgiveness,  and  safety. 
riiat  then  must  life  be  ?  Simply  the  devotion  of  man's  powers 
>  gain  tlicse  things.  A  life  so  ordered  would  necessarily  become 
yt  only  satisfactory  but  sublime.  The  petitioner  would  no  longer 
*  seeking  the  things  that  were  degrading  or  even  unnecessary. 
e  \ronld  never  idle.  He  would  strive  to  obtain  proper  food  for 
3  body,  proper  culture  of  his  intellect,  proper  growth  of  his 
nl,  tliat  he  might  be  able  to  do  more  to  carry  forward  God's 
•cat  design  of  making  the  nniverse  the  domain  of  a  rule  w^hich 
ould  develop  it  into  a  boundless  estate  of  inconceivable  glorj'. 
•ttjr  cares  would  lose  their  hold  upon  such  a  man ;  but  nothing 
jnid  be  n^lected.  In  the  most  trivial  matters  he  would  be 
St  and  faithful.  For  every  possible  emergency  he  would  be 
^y.  The  poets  have  not  dreamed  of  a  man  surpassing  him 
lo  should  labor  to  have  this  prayer  fulfilled  in  all  equipoise  of 
8S10DS  and  intellect,  in  all  completeness  of  self-government  and 
mry  of  action.     lie  would  come  into  a  grandeur  and  a  beautj 


l&IfD  TBIBD  rABBOTEK  Hf  TllK   UFE   OT  JJSLIS. 

Ijiistify  Lnmaiiity  in  its  claim  of  being  t^prii^Ql 
llic  jjarallel  of  this  Fruycr  bo  foimd  eUowlioreii 


TOJtCrVESEBS. 

[-  EtcpB  1>&ek  a  inoinciit  to  enforce  tLo  dntj  of  for 

I  nt-tc'ssaiy  i>i-eccduiit  of  |irajcr.   The  word  id  elianged 

I  mm  frcin  t hut  which  Ei}riiiticB  a.  debt  to  tliat  wl 

'  liigiiificB  a  elip,  a  fall,  A  dufeat,  a  bbnidcr.   Intht 

t  tiaiielatioii  I  have  diueeii  tlic  luBt,  as  perhaps  oo 

'  prising  in  sonio  sense  all  the  others.     The  lew 

-  plainly  is,  that  whatever  other  preparation  a  nu 

niny  have  for  prayer,  if   ho  havo  not  for^n 

■petitions  n-ill  be  incflicicnt   It  is  utterly  ubcIcsb  to  go 

i)i'n;ivciic83  if  I  luvo  uot  for^rivcn  all  otlicrs,  eoiisideriif 
P  airainst  ine  as  defeats  in  a  cunllict  whitJi  I  must  cbuitSf 
I  thL-y  waged  witli  the  tcniptatioUB  to  do  wrong ;  for 
view  wliicli  God  charitably  takes  of  my  wrong  avtiona. 
lint  eervico.  It  is  a  debt.  Ifuiltui>ay.  Pi'aying  for  fo>^ 
Jb  BhowB  that  I  acknowledge  the  debt  and  have  tiied  to  pBf, 
led,  and  was  defeated.  This  blniidcring  life  lie  for^TM^ 
Jc  until  I  liava  furgivcu  thoBC  wliu  thus  stand  related  to  mik 
I Eiiglisli  lereion  of  Matthew  has  a  doxolugy  at  the  close cl 
plitions,  a  \'Gry  simple  and  very  noble  doxolngy.  ^ut  aaia 
jory  of  Jesus  vo  can  cunsider  only  his  well-ascertained  word^ 
.dditian  niubt  be  rejected.  Its  absence  from  the  Sinaitic,  tin 
:an,  and  tlio  Beza  Codices  ought  to  settle  tlio  question  tha^ 
ver  excellent  it  may  Iw,  it  was  not  a  pai-t  of  the  prayer  whidi 
delivered  to  his  discijiles  for  their  use,  and  to  bo  the  modd 
1  prayer  used  by  iiis  followei's  in  all  times.  To  tlic  abscnco 
the  oldest  Greek  mitnuEcript  vei-sions  must  be  added  tlM 
that  tlio  cai'licst  CbriBtian  authors  failed  to  comment  on  iL 
I  found  ill  dissertations  uiwii  what  is  called  Oratio  Dominici, 
!  Lord's  I'rajer,"  tlio  do.\ology  expounded  as  part  of  As 
tr,  tliat  fact  would  create  a  violent  assumption  tliat  it  cxiitel 
BuuRcripts  older  tlian  any  which  have  survived,  older  than 
'odex  Siiiaiiiai«,  which  dates  back  to  tbo  fouith  ceutnij. 
:  wo  hnd  relied  Upon  the  Codex  Vaticanui,  which  np  to  thi 
i'cry  of  the  Codex  Stnatiieueves  our  oldest,  and  then  nponthl 
very  of  this  latter  bad  found  tliat  it  contained  the  doxologfi 
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It  TTOuld  have  strengthened  the  conviction  that  it  existed  in  the 
Teiy  first  records  made  of  the  words  of  Jesus.  But  wlien  none 
of  tlicsc  versions  liave  it,  and  all  the  Latin  Fatliers  fail  to  make 
mentioTi  of  it,  when  expressly  explaining  the  pitiyer,  sound  criti- 
cism  compels  lis  to  reject  it. 

The  question  natui-ally  occurs  to  a  thoughtful  reader,  How,  then, 
did  it  a|ipear  in  tlie  text  of  Matthew  ?    It  is  manifestly  liturgical. 
Wben  liturgies  sprang  up  in  the  Church  it  was  addcd,"*^  and  then, 
vben  cofi>ics  of  tlie  Gospels  wei*e  made,  it  was  easily  transferred 
bom  tUc  liturgy  by  the  memory  and  habit  of  the  copyist  into  the 
nuLTgiii  or  directly  into  the  text    Ambro6e,t  who  was  bom  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  centur}',  implies  that  tlie  doxology  was  re- 
nted by   tlio  priest  alone,  after  the  i>eople  had  recited   "  The 
Lord^s  Pi^aj'cr."     It  is  quite  easy  to  see  how  this  EpiphOneraa,  as 
Ambrose  calls  it,  should  have  come  into  the  text.     But  the  proof 
thus  far  is  all  against  its  being  part  of  the  original  prayer. 
The  Third  Example  is 


FASTINO. 

The  teaching  here  is  quite  plain.  Hypocrites — men  playing  a 
part  for  the  purjxKe  of  securing  the  applause  (»f  men — make  all 
of  the  part  tlicy  can,  look  sad  and  worn,  that  men  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ,^  ^ 
may  praise  their  saintliness.  And  men  do.  They  come  not  as  the  hyp. 
have  their  reward,  and  they  exhaust  it.  They  fT'^oy^trTen^^S^ 
have  none  of  that  inner  culture  which  comes  of  f«K»«  that  they  n^ay  be 

«.ii...ii.,^.  f,  ^1  1  Bccn  of  men  to  be  fast- 

rcal  self-denial,  of  abstinence  from  the  usual  en-  i^^    ^^^^  ^^.^jy  i  ^^ 
jovments  of  life  because  the  soul  is  afflicted  with  wntoyon^ThcycxhauBt 

".,  *••.       1  i  e  r^     A       tcl         *^*^^*^''  reward.    Bat 

a  paiu  by  reason  or  its  departures  from  Crod.   It  a  thou,  fasting,  anoint 
man  choose  such  a  culture  and  its  c^rcat  reward,  he  ^**y  ******  *"'*  ^'****  ^y 

m         ,      y,  '^*<^^  that  thou  be  not 

must  not  put  on  the  appearance  of  samtlmess.  Fcon  by  men  to  bo  fart- 
Let  him  fast,  if  he  find  spiritual  profit  therein,  ^^^^^'"^ ^^^^'"'''^ 
bat  let  him  fast  inwardly,  making  his  iisual  toilet,  thy  Father  who  is  in 
pemiitting  no  negligence  to  creep  into  his  dress,  ««^t  wiu  reward  thee. 
ginng  no  sign  to  the  world  of  that  inward  spiritual  discipline 
^hicli  lie  is  enduring.  The  modern  Cliristian  who  makes  all 
•Umt  him  aware  that  it  is  Friday  by  his  glumness  or  sanctimony 
^4  Pharisee.     The  cultivation  of  character,  not  the  flaunting  of 


*  It  ippcMB  in  its  fixst  form  in  ConMt, 
vii.  24,  kri  ww  icrip  ii  /k^iXtia  cd 
A^Rfr.     **  For  thine  is  the  king- 


dom through  the  eona.    Amen.** 
f  De  Sacrament.^  vi.  5. 
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die  iiusigiiia  of  roligioiui  ceremoiiialy  k  tlio  great  ircnk  J< 
before  his  disciplee. 


WAKZnirOS  AOAIHST  OOTROUBRBm 

Wheneyer  the  oonnecticm  in  this  disoonne  eeeme  to  be 
the  clue  is  easily  found  by  recollecting  that  the  text  is 

The  Teadier  is  insisting  npon  a  man*B  being 
ivp.  and  strong  and  beantifol  in  his  eool :  that  a 
greatness  does  not  consist  in  his 
bnt  in  his  internal  character:  that 
^^^"^tl^j^  have   CHily   one   imperishable   and 

miaiMi.  treasure,  namely,  himself — ^his  character. 
JdMk^  things  ga  This  stays.  Other  things  are 
tum  do  this  is  heavenly, 
^'^^ri!^^  Moreover,  a  c(^lnection  appears  in  thia^  that  J« 
tkM  k  who  BUS  was  Setting  a  transparent  character  in 
trast  with  hypocrisy.  The  Fhariseea  were 
minded  to  the  core,  while  all  their  external  ajqpearance 
gions.  They  were  blowing  trumpets  before  their  almSi  in 
graphic  description  of  Jesus,  were  making  long  prayers  in 
places  while  devom*ing  the  substance  of  widows,  and  fastin|(.( 
tatiouslj  while  heaping  up  treasures  on  earth.  Having  set 
the  manner  in  which  tlie  prominent  duties  of  religion  ought 
be  discharged,  the  Teacher  inculcates  the  entire  consecration  of] 
the  life,  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  man.  It  is  to  be  marked  Jiow^ 
he  adheres  to  one  theme.  It  is  not  because  all  earthly 
are  liable  to  destruction  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  ^ime,  or  the 
force  or  fraud  of  men,  nor  for  the  safety  of  thsjpoMeMum^f  that 
Jesus  insists  tliat  all  things  shall  be  contrived  into  an  inyeatmenl 
in  spiritual  and  eternal  things,  but  for  the  effect  upon  the  charao* 
ter,  for  tlie  heart's  sake ;  for  ^  where  is  thy  treasure  there  is  aho 
thy  heart ; "  and  for  everlasting  dignity  and  happiness  the  imper- 
ishable affections  must  be  fixed  on  imperishable  things. 

AGAINST  DOUBLB-lII2n>EDNXSS. 

Tliat  his  disciples  might  learn  the  importance  of  preaenrii^ 
clear-sightedness  in  spiritual  things,  he  brings  an  illustration  tnxa 
a  bodily  member,  and  this  he  does  not  scientifically,  bat,  as 
alwaj-s  in  such  cases,  popularly,  as  the  people  nndoiatood  it 
Sight  is  simple.    A  healtliy  eye  is  needed.    An  eye  that 
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doable  is  an  eyil  eye,  and  ntterl j  confusing.  So,  when  the  soul's 
eye  begins  to  flicker,  becoming  uncontrollable,  seeing  double, 
commingling  and  confushig  objects,  it  is  a  bad  The  lamp of  the  body 
time  for  the  man  who  depends  upon  it    Ills  liffht  *■  "»e  eye :  if  thine  eye 

^  '^  °         be    doar,    thy    whole 

is  darkness — the  greatest  darkness — worse  than  body  shaii  be  bright: 
total  blindness,  to  which  a  man  may  adapt  him-  *~'  ^  ^'*^"®  eye  be  b«i, 

X-.    •  -^    •  1-    11  -L  •    J       •         .1        thy  whole  body  ehjOl  be 

It  IS  nncertam,  mireliable,  yet  inducing  the  dark,  if  then  the 
to  rely  upon  it  because  it  seems  to  be  right.  |«**'  ^  *l  ^  *^ 

^       ^  o  be  darjpeaii,  how  gre«t 

If  tbe  ligbt  be  darkness,  how  great  tlie  darkness !  thodaricneni 

Jesus  contmues  to  dissuade  his  disciples  from  the  double-mind- 

edness  of  the  Pliarisees  by  a  second  illustration,  taken  from  social 

life.      The  word  emplo^'ed  in  Greek  can  be  trans- 

latcd  only  by  **  slave,    one  who  belongs  to  an-  to  two  nuwtetn;  for 

other.      A  hired  servant  may  in  some  sense  serve  *^**'"'  he  wm  hate  one 

^  ,  -    »nd  love  the  other,  or 

two  men  equally  well,  but  a  slave  is  a  member  of  he  wiu  cung  to  the 
a  &uiiily.    As  a  son  cannot  be  son  of  two  parents  [T^l  *^t  ****p*" 

J  -^  the  latter.    Yo  cannot 

mt  once,  so  a  servant  that  belongs  to  a  master  is  be  davcM  to  ood  and 
devoted  to  his  master  utterly.  Ilis  only  comfort  *^*™"**'°- 
is  in  undivided  affection  and  service.  So  as  to  the  claims  of  God 
and  Mammon.  You  cannot  ser\'e  both  at  the  same  time.  The 
Pharisees  have  tried  it  and  failed.  They  are  kept  from  the  full 
enjoyment  of  their  gains  by  tlieir  religious  pretences ;  they  lose 
the  pleasure  of  undivided  religious  service  by  tlieir  base  worldli- 
ness.  A  man  must  be  single-hearted  to  be  good,  and  great, 
and  happy.  Mammon  seems  merely  to  be  a  Chaldee  word  for 
"  riches."  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Syrians,  as  has  been  as- 
sertedy  ever  worshipped  a  god  of  that  name. 


AGAINST  EXCESSIVE  ANXIETY. 


In  tilis  passage  the  Teacher  enlarges  the  idea  of  single-mind- 
ednesfi  in  a  direction  which  excludes  distracting  care.  lie  has 
been  sixjaking  of  clear-sightedness :  he  now  speaks  of  directness 
of  living.     A  maifs  full  powers  are  needed  for  each  day's  living. 


*  In  the  oommon  veimon  it  stands, 
"^  either  he  wfll  hate  the  one  and  love 
the  other,  or  elie  he  wiU  hold  to  the  one 
pnrf  despise  the  other,^*  the  latter  clause 
being  merely  a  repetition  of  the  former. 
Bui  this  certainly  is  not  the  meaning. 
Jleyer  expresses  it:  **Ue  will  either 
|i»t«  ▲  and  love  B,  or  cling  to  A  and  de- 


spise Bf"  which  is  certainly  the  sense, 
and  such  I  have  given  it  by  using 
** former"  and  ** latter"  so  that  in 
both  members  of  the  sense  the  6  ta 
shall  refer  to  one  person,  and  6  irtpot 
shall  refer  to  another.  Dean  Alford 
sanctions  this  translation. 
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lie  cannot  afford  to  have  liis  forces  scattered*    Donble-mindeA* 

ness  docs  tliis.  Loving  Gknl  and  hating  Mammon,  hating  God] 

OBthiaaoooimtiny  and  loviug  Mammon,  in  perpetnal  alternation,  il 

riW  uudcms  far  jour  t"®  ^^^^  <>*  char%cter.    So  he  proceeds  veiy 

ianor  man,*  what  y  nestlj  and  cloqucntlv  to  Strip  his  disciples  of 

oDtermui,  vi»t7««n  encumbraiice  of  all  worldly  cares,  that  they  maj^^ 

to  «wr.  It  not  tho  g\yQ  thcmsclves  to  the  loftiest  sclf-cnlture. 

■mU  Bton  than  food  — ^     .              .                                             «                  « 

Md  tiM  ixM^  than  Perliaps  almost  no  teacliing  of  Jesus  has  been 

tt^Si  ^r2L"Sr  ^  variously  understood  and  so  wretchedly  miun- 

for  they  aoirnoc*  nor  tcrprctcd  as  tliis  particular  passage.    It  is  qniW^ 

"^j^""^**^  *°*^  necessary  tliat  we  do  it  the  justice  to  apply  m  lit? 

haavcniy  Father  food-  tlo  common  seusc  to  its  interpretation, 

dmwlf^  to^i^  It  certainly  does  not  teach  idleness,  sloth,  lisfe- 

la  not  tho  difference  lessuess,  ueglcct  of  Ordinary  affairs,  or  any  volnn- 

M^te  ^T^t^ll  **"T  iinpovcrishment    It  does  not  teach  stan^aticn 

inf  exooarivdy  anxioaa  aud  uakeduess.    It  docs  iiot  oucourage  tlie  &nati- 

iThif  uSr^*ri^  ^^^^^  ^^  sitting  down  and  "  letting  tlio  Lord  take 

cnbittt   And  aboat  carc  of  ^  a  mail.    It  teaches  precisely  the  oppositB 

!!!^^I^«^!  c^d!  o^  all  tli^so  tilings.    It  teaches  that  a  man  is  to 

ertheiuioBof  thefidd  euiploy  all  his  facultics  and  time  in  doing  what 

neither  toil  nor  Rpin:  h^^  placo  lu  tlio  kiugdom  of  6od  plainly  demands 

andimyniitoyouThat  ^f  \^\^^  ^ud  Batisfvinff  whatcvcr  riffhtcous  claim 

not  even  Solomon  in  all  '                          i.yx           ..i              ^ 

his  giozy  was  arrayed  any  ono  lias  upou  him.    Ou  pnuciple,  and  as  the 

like  ono   of   the«o.  pnueipal  tliiiiff,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  be 

Wheroforo,  if  God  thus  *             1                    o'                       o 

dothe  the  grass  of  the  BOUght,  thc    mlo  of   tllO    laW    of   God    lu    tho    life. 


*  The  word  may  be  translated  *  *  life  " 
or**  soul.*'  The  sool^s  continuance  in 
the  body  does  depend  upon  food,  and 
yet  it  seems  somewhat  harsh  to  translate 
the  word  by  **  soul  **  in  this  case,  and 
bring  it  so  abruptly  close  to  food.  As 
the  outer  man  is  in  the  connection 
named  crwfia,  so  the  inner  man  is  named 

f  This  is  a  circumlocution,  and  yet  I 
have  not  learned  how  to  convey  the 
Bense  of  the  original  in  closer  English. 
The  Greek  is  oux  ^v^^t  juoAAoy  tio^pcrc 
ovrwK  The  common  version,  **  Are  ye 
not  much  better  than  they  ?  **  conveys 
only  part  of  the  meaning.  In  the  ver- 
sion above  I  think  I  have  given  the 
whole  meaning. 


X  A  cubit  is  two  spans.  In  the  com- 
mon version  the  translation  ia  ^*sta^ 
ure.**  The  word  signifies  either  "  age  " 
or  **  height"  The  objection  to  the  lat- 
ter is  that  Jesus  is  showing  that  th^ 
cannot  do  the  least  thing,  and  therefore 
it  is  useless  to  be  anxioaa  about  the 
greatest ;  but  to  add  eighteen  inches  to 
any  man  s  hei^^t  were  a  reiy  great 
thing,  hence  it  is  inappropriate  hen. 
Moreover,  Jesus  ia  talking  of  the  life, 
and  hence  **  age  "  is  appropriate.  Th« 
objection  to  this  rendering  is  that  i|Mui 
is  a  measure  of  space  and  not  of  timei 
In  reply,  life  ia  often  repreaented  aa  a 
journey,  and  we  have  the  oomnw 
phrase,  '^tm^of  Ufs.**  BeeFi.  xsd& 
5. 
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the  knowledge  of  that  law,  and  perfect  and  joyful  "«*^  ^*'*<^*»  ^'^J  ^ 
SBDmission  to  it  Ihat  surely  and  necessarily  ni-  into  the  oven,  wiu  h« 
elad<;s   the  discharsce  of  all  duties  towards  God,  »<>*  "»"<?»»  »»»orejou,yc 

®  'of  litUo  faith  ? 

towards  our  fellows,  and  towards  ourselves.  No  Therefore  ao  not  be 
irrandcr  life  than  that  has  yet  been  conceived,  «^»n'«*o«^   «y*nK 

^  _  _  ,        _        _  .        ,  ,  What«haUwc«t?  oi 

l>ut  tlie  drawback  of  most  men  is  tliat  they  ai-e  whatshaiiwe  drink i 
doable,  tliat  tliey  use  their  vision  wanderiiiffly,  ©''^vhatshaiiwowear? 

^       '  /  ^  o  J  y    For    all  thew   thingi 

looking  upon  spiritual  things  and  tempoi*al  things  the  ragan«  mgIc  Pof 
IS  different  and  conflicting,  and  both  desirable,  ^,1^^'^,^^ 
seeing  much  good  in  God  and  much  good  in  of  au  the«  things. 
Hammon  ;  and  so  remaining  undecided,  or  mak-  l^^^  .^^^rigS^ 
ing  slight  eflForts.  Jesus  teaches  a  coneentratioii  eouHneaa,  and  au  them 
of  all  the  powers  on  the  pursuits  of  the  most  unto*^y^T^c^oi^ 
precious  thing^  leaving  the  results  to  the  heavenly  do  not  bo  anxious  atont 
Father  J  and  pledging  the  efectual  co-operation  rorwrn^'havT  lu  o^ 
qf  iJie  heaveidtj  Father  to  secure  success.  onxicty.  sufflcicntfor 

The  teaclung  of  Jesus  was  mtended  to  enable  bio. 
men   to    attend  better  to  their  rightful  business 
by  relieving  tliem  of  all  carking  and  weakening  cares.     lie  con- 
trasts the  man  with  his  circumstances,  his  soul  and  body  with 
his  food  and  clothing.    Did  God  make  men  and  women  merely 
that  they  might  eat  and  dress  ?     If  so,  then  you  cannot  be  too 
careful  for  these  things,  and  they  should  be  cliiefly  sought.     The 
body  and  soul  were  made  for  the  garments  and  meats,  in  such  a 
case.     But  if  the  food  and  raiment  are  merely  to  keep  the  body 
and  sc)ul  together  for  tlie  purpose  of  having  a  t^haracter  wrought 
out,  then,  while  that  important  process  is  being  faithfully  carried 
forward,  the  Almighty  Father  knows  what  his  child  needs  and 
will  not  fail  to  furnish  tlie  supplies. 

Tlie  force  and  beauty  of  the  two  illustrations  are  worth  some 
study.  In  them  is  contained  an  argument  a  fortiori :  if  God 
will  do  all  this  for  birds  and  flowei-s,  what  may  lie  not  rationally 
be  expected  to  do  for  His  rational,  sensitive  children  ?  Look  fii-st 
at  the  birds.  They  are  merely  birds;  they  have  no  residence,  they 
are  "  of  the  air,"  apparently  thriftless  but  cheerful  little  vaga- 
bonds, holding  no  real  estate,  engaging  in  no  agricultural  or  com- 
mercial piusuits,  simply  following  their  instincts,  doing  what  God 
put  them  into  the  world  to  do.  Inconsiderable  as  they  seem,  if 
Grod  chose  to  create  them  He  feels  Himself  charged  to  maintain 
them,  and  He  does  feed  them.    He  is  not  their  Father,  He  it 
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merely  their  Creator.  But  lie  is  "  your  Father.**  Are  yoa  not 
more  wortli  preserving  than  they  ?  Does  not  your  Father  dificrim 
inate  between  His  creatures  and  Ilis  children ! 

But  what  good  comes  of  over-care!  Has  it  ever  increased 
your  sagacity  or  your  ability?  lias  it  ever  added  to  your  life  so 
inucli  as  two  spans?  Did  any  profit  ever  come  to  any  man  from 
excessive  anxiety  ?  And  as  for  clothing,  its  want  of  loftiest  Talne 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  God  bestows  it  not  on  men,  not  on  women,  ■ 
not  on  kings  and  queens,  but  on  tlie  unconscious  flowers.  They 
have  no  iutelb'gence  and  no  address,  and  so  God  gives  them  dress 
as  asixicial  attractiveness;  but  witliholds  it  from  men  and  women, 
who  have  eyes  and  mouths  for  luminous  and  vocal  expression, 
and  so  having  this  great  capability  of  address  they  do  not  need  that 
which  is  such  pmip  and  glory  to  the  flowere.  If  they  desire  it 
they  cannot  have  it.  Solomon,  when  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones,  and  ivory  and  all  wealtli  poured  in  ui)on  him,  and  when  he 
exerted  his  ingenuity  and  employed  his  extensive  commercial 
connections  to  render  his  i>ei*son  and  his  throne  glorious,  would 
in  his  summer  walks,  see  himself  out-splendorcd  by  the  "  crown- 
imperial  "  that  grew  \\\x)n  his  pathway,  or  all  his  magnificence 
eclipsed  by  the  golden  liliaceous  flowera  with  which  the  "amaryl- 
lis"  enriched  the  autumnal  fields  about  his  roval  citv;*  and  he 
knew  that  he  could  never  sit  under  canopy  made  by  art  which 
should  equal  the  velvety  softness  of  that  gorgeous  "  lily  of  tlie 
valleys  "  which,  with  the  rose  of  Shaix)n,  he  has  immortalized  in 
his  "  Song  of  Songs."  f  Man's  is  a  nobler  glory  than  the  glory 
of  garments.  He  diffci-s  from  birds  and  lilies,  while  he  gathers 
lessons  from  them.  Ho  need  not  take  these  as  exemplare:  he  is 
not  only  something  different  but  something  much  better.  And 
will  not  his  heavenly  Father  care  for  him  ?  The  birds  are  of  the 
air,  the  lilies  are  of  the  field,  not  carcd  for  by  man,  are  common 
property.  Man  is  of  the  heavens.  Field  and  air,  lily  and  bird, 
will  all  pass  away.  Man  and  heaven  will  remain.  Pagans  find 
their  greatest  delight  and  glory  in  caring  for  their  bodies.  The 
followers  of  Jesus  are  to  make  their  greatest  work  the  ciUture  of 
their  souls.     And  then,  so  far  from  being  sure  to  starve,  and  findhig 

•  The  **  crown-imperial"   (fritiUaria  f  See  Song  ii  1,  2,   10.     This  wu 

imx)eriali8)  grows  wild  in  Palestine,  and  undoubtedly  the  Huleh  lily,  which  Me. 

the  amaryllis  lutea,  according  to  Sir  J.  Thomson  so  enthusiasticaUy  pmiae^  In 

E.  Smith,  covers  the  fields  in  the  Levant  The  Land  and  the  Dook^  yoL  i.  p.  894 
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tfie  service  of  the  king  a  failure  and  an  impoverishment,  Jesiui 
pledges  the  heavenly  Father  to  supply  everything  needful.  A  man 
may  seek  ^  all  these  things  "  and  fail  to  find  them ;  but  he  tliat  8cckS| 
on  principle,  as  the  principal  tiling,  the  establishment  of  God^s  king- 
dom and  the  reign  of  the  right,  shall  always  have  shelter  and  nour- 
i&liinent.  These  are  the  shell  in  which  the  kernel  of  character  is 
to  grow. 

AGAINST  HAKSn  JUDGMENTS. 

By  a  natural  transition  of  discoiirse,  Jesus  passed  from  the 
judgments  we  should  pronounce  upon  ourselves  to  those  we  pro- 
nounce upon  otliers. 

These  words  certainly  cannot  be  reasonably  taken  to  mean  that 
"we  are  to  suspend  tlie  exercise  of  tliat  admimble  faculty  with 
^wliicli  God  has  endowed  us,  by  which  we  com-  Donot  judge  hnwh- 
pare  conduct  and  character  with  his  own  great  ly.  that  yon  be  not 
standard  of  morality.  There  are  few  more  im-  J^thir^^ 
proving  exercises  than  this,  for  the  quickening  of  y«  ^^^^  y«  »»»*"  *>• 

1  M  M*^  J    .lI  •!  !>    jndfTcd,  and  with  what 

our  own  moral  sensibility  and  tiie  guidance  of  inen»nroycincM«rr,y« 
our  o^vn  lives.    The  Gi-eat  Teacher  condemns  the  »httHi>c measured.  And 

11  •    -^       '^i        1  •    1  ^   ^  ..•      why  doMt  thou  olwenre 

unlovely  spirit  with  which  many  are  wont  to  criti-  theiq>iijitcr  that  »  in 
else  tlie  conduct  of  their  fellows,  to  make  the  "*^  ^^^^'»*;y*^»  ">^ 
most  imfavorable  judgments  of  all  their  actions,  beam  that  la  in  thine 
and  to  assirni  to  bad  motives  actions  that  may  iust  **^°  ^^^^    ^  ^^"^ 

„  ,  ,         ,  ^  .  d<»«*  thou  Njy  to  thy 

as  well  be  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  motives  brother,  "Brt>ther,  let 
that  are  pure    and    noble.     To  "judge"    here  ^  ^'lil '^'^  "1*1^"^ 

*  ^  .  .  from  fhine  eye,'*  and 

means  neither  the  passing  of  just  or  of  unjust  behoui  a  beam  in  in 
judgment,  but  the  spirit  with  which  Uiis  is  done.  X°;';;^''L^"'];^ 
Men  ought  to  bo  careful  not  to  form  judgments  beam  from  thin©  own 
unnecessarily,  nor  carelessly,  nor  hastily.  When  ST'de^iyT^'^lhi 
duty  and  observance  of  the  requirements  of  jus-  Mintcr  from  thy  broth- 
tice  demand,  then  we  may  pass  judgment  But  *"*'^®* 
even  then  not  hastily  and  not  harshly.  The  reason  assigned  is  that 
we  shall  be  judged  witli  tlio  judgment  which  we  apj)ly  to  others. 

God  is  judge.  To  judge  one's  fellow-men  is  to  assume  his 
prerogative.  Our  judgments  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Searcher  of 
all  hearts.  The  Great  Teacher  does  not  mean  that  if  we  are 
lenient  to  the  faults  of  others  God  will  therefore  be  lenient  to  us 
— that  if  we  lof^ie  distinction  of  right  and  wrong  towai-ds  our 
fellow-men,  God  will  therefore  obliterate  that  grand  distinction 
in  His  own  mind.    But  he  does  mean  that  our  judgments  of 
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otliei'8  arc  to  be  the  materials  upon  which  manmajyand  God  willj 
make  up  jiidgincnt  in  onr  own  cases ;  not  that  the  o?ily  test  of  our 
cliai-actci-8  will  be  the  judgment  we  have  of  the  character  of  otliers, 
but  that  it  will  be  one  of  tlie  surest  of  such  tests.  Our  decisions 
are  not  final.  They  do  not  touch  onr  fellow-men  as  that  from 
which  there  is  no  appeal;  but  if  they  have  been  unjust  and  nnne-* 
cessarily  severe  tlicy  come  back  in  condemnation  on  our  own  souls. 

And  still  there  is  this  other  reason :  Severity  of  judgment  has 
a  tendency  to  make  s^tch  judges  hypocrites, 

A  man  will  pretend  to  have  kind  motives,  whereas  no  man  who 
utters  an  unnecessarily  severe  judgment  of  his  fellow-man  can 
feel  kindly  towards  him.  The  most  ruinous  things  are  said  in 
society  in  the  softest  tones  and  surrounded  by  phrases  of  great  com- 
passion. But  it  is  all  a  pretence.  " Poor  fellow !  "  "I  am  sorry 
it  is  so ! "  But  you  do  not  pity  him,  and  do  not  know  that  it  i»  so. 
Jesus  presents  a  satirical  picture  of  such  a  man.  lie  describes 
liim  as  going  to  a  brother  who  has  a  splinter  in  his  eye,  and  say- 
ing tenderly,  "Let  me:  I'll  pull  out  the  mote  out  of  thine  eye." 
But  he  is  a  hypocrite.  There  is  a  rafter  in  his  own  eye.  Ho  is 
foolish.  How  can  he  with  a  log  of  wood  in  his  owti  eye  see  how 
to  perform  the  surgical  operation  of  extracting  tlie  splinter  from  his 
brother's  eye  ?  And  this  shows  the  uselessness  of  all  such  j  udgments. 
If  charity  begins  at  home,  so  should  judgment.  Wash  yonr  ovm 
hands  before  you  point  out  the  soiled  hands  of  your  fellows. 

The  Teacher  guards  against  the  opposite  extreme  of  laxity. 
Wliile  we  are  to  be  careful  not  to  pronounce  any  harsh  judgment 

upon  anvman.we  are  to  discriminate  anumir  men. 

Do  not  give  the  holy        ^  .  ,\,      ,  ,         ^^        A       '  '       A       ^' 

thing  to  d.>Ks,  nor  cast  or  clsc  wc  suall  always  be  blundenng  in  deaung 
yonr    pcari«    before  ^^,j|.j^  tlicni.     Tlicrc  arc  distiuctioiis  in  character. 

Bwine,  lest  they  tram-  im         i  r        r  • 

pie  them  in  their  feet,  bouie  mcii  ai'c  likc  uogs  lor  icrocious  oppuguance 
and  t^iirning  might  tear  ^^  ^^xQ  trutli,  othcrs  like  swiuc  for  tlicir  hnpurity. 

To  give  them  sacred  and  precious  things  were  a  sad 
mistake.  In  the  East,  the  dog  and  the  hog  are  the  most  despised 
of  animals.  Jesus,  by  this  strong  language,  taught  tliat  absolute 
abandonment  of  moral  distinction  is  a  mental  vice  which  stands 
over  against  uncharitable  judgments. 


*  DickinBon^s  translation  is,  *^  Give 
not  that  which  is  consecrated  to  the 
dogs,  lest  they  turn  and  tear  yon ;  nor 
cftst  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they 


trample  them  and«  their  feet,**  which 
probably  is  the  Mieje,  but  the  tnuula- 
tion  given  above  follows  the  order  of  the 
original  text 
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AGAINST  DOUBTING  GOD. 

Tho  connection  seems  to  be  this :  lie  had  urged  freedom  from 
sxcessivo  carefulness  as  necessary  to  dignity  and  strength  of  char- 
icter.      Tliat  men  may  be  free  from  carking  care 
he  directs. tlicm  to  go  to  tlieir  heavenly  Fatlicr  in  ^^"^  "^  *^  "'?*"  *^ 

o  (^  given  you ;    seek,  and 

prayer,  and  gives  the  assurance  that  ever)'  truly  ye  Hhau  And;  knock, 

persevering  soul  slmll  have  success.      lie  lays  :::JJl"';:r«T°" 

down  as  a  universal  proposition,  that  every  true  ^^o  aoa  receives,  and 

prayer  is  answered.    Wlien  any  man  comes  to  hfm  "^^t^^wkf  h 

Gk)d  and  sincerely  prays  that  his  sins  may  be  «*^"  ^  opened,    ot 

^         •  1  t       1    ^    1  A    •  1    what  man  is  there  ol 

forgiven,  he  may  go  away  absolutely  certain  and  yon,  whom  hi««ona8k. 
sure  tliat  liis  prayer  has  been  answered,  and  that  «^  '«'  ^^^^  *»«  ^""^ 

•  ••  r*  Af  1.  ^1  ^^  irive  him  a  atcme  t 

his  Sins  are  forgiven.  And  so  whatever  the  pe-  or  even  asks  for  a  fl«h? 
titioner  needs  God  gives  in  answer  to  his  prayer.  h«wm  not  give  him  a 
God's  gifts  are  good,  and  suited  to  tlie  recipient,  evii,  know  to  kIvo  good 
If  a  human  father  adapts  his  gifts  to  his  child,  gift*  to  yonr  children. 

fr      '  11111  1  i**y   ^^'^   much     mart 

not  offering  a  stone  when  he  should  present  bread,  HhoUyourFuthcrinthe 
mndi  more  the  good  Father  in  tlie  heavens,  lifted  ^^"""^    ^^"   «^ 

,      t  ,  ,  things  to   them    that 

above  all  human  infii*mi ties,  will  give  to  all  His  aitkhimi  aii  thingi, 
children,  if  not  what  they  ask,  certainly  what  they  ^h^refore,   that    yon 

'  ^         ^  ^7  ^      ^  »/     ^vlHh  men  to  do  to  you, 

need.  His  gifts  would  not  be  good  if  not  adapted  the  same  aiao  do  yc  to 
to  his  children.  ;»^«°*-  .^"^  '^  J*  ,'^* 

mw  and  tho  prophets. 

There  seems  also  this  connection  with  what  im- 
mediately precedes.  You  know  what  you  would  have  your  heav- 
enly Father  do  to  your  fellow-men.  Do  so  to  them,  not  judging 
harshly,  not  giving  inappropriately.  Wliat  you  would  have  God 
do  to  you,  that  do  to  your  neighbor ;  for  manifestly  that  is  what 
you  desire  your  neighbor  to  do  to  you.  Our  petitions  to  God  are 
the  expressicms  of  our  highest  and  best  self-love. 

Thus  tliis  Teacher  has  shown  that  he  taught  nothing  which  was 
to  invalidate  the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  much  that  was  to  ful- 
fil them,  and  that  the  demands  of  the  moral  law  arc  not  met  by  a 
rigorous  observance  of  the  outward  letter,  but  by  the  building  up 
of  a  character  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

AGAINST  THE   BROAD   WAY. 

As  compared  with  an  earnest  culture  of  the  character,  the  mere 
ITbarisaic  observance  of  outward  Pharisaic  rites  is  quite  an  easy 
thing.     It  is  the  broad  road.    The  other  is  the  narrow.     It  is  not 
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of  itself  so  difficult  a  thing  tliat  men  may  abandon  the  attempt  to 

enter  it.    The  fewness  of  those  who  do  enter  is  not  due  so  much 

T.nter  thronffh  the  to  its  difficulty,  wliicli  is  admitted,  as  to  the  fact 

IIJITl^nrnV^'ta^thi  *^^^^  ^  "^^"y  ^^  dmwn  a\vay  into  the  bi-oader 
niiui  uiMiiiiff  awmy  into  i*oad.     But  that  tlio  uarrow  way  rather  than  thfl 

thruinrh</,iKVHniwiiar.  powcrful  rcason  sug^^tcd  by  tlie  very  verb  that 

It^c^i  •^t^c  n^MhTt  ^^  ^'®^^>  ^*  leads  away^^^  one  to  destruction  and  the 
icHiu  ^^-Ky  Into  life,  othcr  to  lifc,  iutimatiug  that  both  roads  are  veiy 

and  few  are  thvy  who    i  -i  .\        a  ^^  a.\  •    ^ 

ft^ij^  "*>^g5  ft^d  carry  the  travellers  tliereon  into  scenes 

far  i*emoved  from  this  present  state  of  affairs,  and 
tlierefore  the  choice  of  roads  should  be  made  with  great  care. 

Tlie  difficulties  of  cultivating  character  are  enhanced  by  teach- 
ers of  falsehood,  who  assume  such  manners  of  sanctity  that  they 
Bowaro  of  ffti*  pro.  "^^7  dcccivc.    "  From  within  "  such  men  are  ra- 
phru.  who  c*.me  to  pacious,  and  use  even  the  office  of  teaching  morals 

yoii  timhccp'xrKithinK,     «         ,  -r  i  i  m        ,^ 

but  from  wiihin  thrj  f^^  basc  puri>06es.  Jesus  shows  how  constantly 
are  ravrn'njr  woivce.  Jjq  tccDs  liis  fj^reat  tlicmc  in  vicw  by  his  very 

From  thoir  fniita    ye  iVj  m«  j?1a1  ^i  • 

•hall  knew  thoin.  Do  modo  of  dcscribmg  false  teachers,  not  by  saying 
piTWHi*  pathcr  gmprti  y^\^^i  fjiey  do  but  bv  describiiifi:  what  tliev  ara 

from   th«m«,   or    flfis  •  ^  "^  ^        "  •' 

fnw  thi^tu-^?  Thua  Tlicir  QctioTis  Spring  from  an  inmost  nature  wliich 
r^'  r"V/ w  'Z  is  wolfish  and  selfish.  And  die  same  thing  is  set 
an.t  every  n»tton  tn'c  forth  in  liis  illustmtiou  ditiwu  from  trees  and 

pn>iUu"«C!«    evil     fniitj*.     ,i      •      r       *.         n^i  i         •  ±.  n  j     • 

It  I.  nut  ,HK.;bu.  that  ^licir  fruit.  The  man  who  is  not  really  good  is 
a  pMHi  inv  >houM  pnv  li^c  a  ti^cc  wliicli  mav  be  laden  with  artificial 

diu\»    evil    fniits    nor     «       .,  i  •!       '^    •        i        i   *^    i  j       *•  • 

that  a  n»tten  tix^  inut,  wliilc  it  IS  absiMutclv  uuproductive  or  is  ca- 
•hoiiM  prx..iii.v  tH««ti-  pai)ie  of  pi\xlucing  only  evil  fruits.    A  man  need 

that  ,!iH^  not  i^\uux>  havc  Uttlc  carc  for  the  fruitage  of  his  life,  but 
beautiful  fruit  i*  hewn  jj^^g^  \^q  j,^^^^  carcf  ul  f or  thc  saD  of  his  souL     The 

doaii  and  im-^t  into  the  •    i  ^    ^i        r       -^         -n     i  •    1  ^         T 

flr«.  8..  then,  frt^m  sap  bciug  right  tlic  fruit  Will  be  right.  Jesns 
their  fhiita  y«  ehau  tcachcs  that  tlic  laws  of  tlic  intellectual  and  spi- 

kuuw  them. 

ritual  world  are  as  settled  and  as  regularly  oper- 
ative as  tlu^se  of  the  physical  world.  Where  tliere  is  a  really 
gt>*Hl  and  beautiful  life  there  must  Ik*  a  really  good  and  beauti- 
ful soul ;  and  whore  a  man's  character  is  really  bad,  no  repressive 
oan*fuli\i*ss  i-uu  keep  back  the  bitter  fruits  of  bad  acts.  In  either 
oajk\  for  a  season,  iutorvoning  cin-umstances  may  prevent  the  ol>- 

*  Tho  original  is  not  fairlj  met  br    mciLziing  **8qaeeied,"  as  Dr.  J.  A.  AliK- 
our  Ki)^u»h  wonl  **  nanv»w«**  the  Gi«ek    ander  notioet. 
woid  Will];  a  pa«iT«  paxtici|Uo«  sEtrictlj  , 
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from  seeing  tlie  connection,  but  it  will  Bomehow  finally 
rt  itself.    Ilence  the  necessity  of  being  more  careful  to  culti 
the  character  than  to  protect  the  reputation. 


AGAINST  HYPOCMST. 

And  now  he  turns  to  those  who  were  gathering  about  him,  and 
instructs  them  tliat  mere  profession  of  attachment  to  his  pei-son, 
that  even  zeal  for  tlie  great  work  which  he  liad     „^  . 

*^  riot  *  erery  one  wno 

undertaken,  that  even  the  possession  of  power  to  >«ys  to  me,  **  loi^ 
perform  docds  that  are  miraciUous,  ^v-iU  not  be  IiIIIUlI;^":;:  w 
sufficient  to  insure  tliem  a  place  in  the  kingdom  ▼«*•!  buthethatdoo 
which  fills  all  the  heavens,— tlie  great  moral  and  ^!^^^i^^^ 
spiritual  kingdom  which  he  is  now  preaching, — ^but  *'*ny  *•*»  '•y  ^  ™« 

««*«it  ii«i  ^  that  day,    **Lord, 

that  It  18  abscilutely  necessary  to  establisli  a  pro-  Lord,  have  we  not  in 
found  and  lofty  moral  character,  and  that  tliis  can  **»'  °»"»*»  preached, 
be  done  only  by  an  inward  conformity  to  the  will  peiied  many  domou, 

of  his  heavenly  Father.  and  in  thy  name  per- 

rra  1  <•        •  •       1         toroMl  many  wurla  of 

Tliat    not  only  are  professions  comparatively  power  ?**    And  then 
Tslnelcss,  but  tliat  even  the  possession  of  singular  wiiiipnrfe«ttothem^ 

'  ^  *  ^  o  ♦•  I  never  knew  yon." 

gifts,  such  as  excite  the  admiration  of  the  world,  separate  yotiraeivefl 
will  a^-ail  nothing  in  the  absence  of  a  true  and  ^T'^riJ^"* 
high  character,  he  teaches  in  a  brief  dramatic 
passage  of  almost  fearful  power.  It  is  as  if  he  had  said :  All 
time  is  not  now.  Days  are  coming  after  this  day.  To  all  h}'po- 
crites  and  self-deceivers  some  day  of  cxiK)sui*e  will  come.  They 
may  plead  against  it  Tliey  may  appeal  to  the  eloquent  sennons 
they  have  delivered  in  explanation  or  defence  or  enforcement  of 
my  doctrines;  they  may  appeal  to  the  force  tliat  lay  in  them,  which 
was  sufficient  to  cast  out  the  demons  who  had  taken  possession  of 
men ;  they  may  appeal  to  apparent  miracles  which  they  have  per- 
formed in  my  name,  and  these  appeals  may  be  founded  on  facts 
which  I  will  not  deny.  But  this  I  will  do,  I  will  make  such  ex- 
posure of  them  as  sliall  be  the  same  as  if  in  speech.  I  will  tell  them 
that  I  had  never  known  them  as  being  of  my  people  and  subjects 


^  The  Oreek  e^  v«f  i  Aeywr  .  .  .  cio'f- 
Aev^rrci  does  not  ngmtj  that  eyezy  one 
wboeillsJeras ''  Lord  "ihaU  be  excluded 
from  the  kingdom  which  he  wis  preach- 
ing ;  hot  that  calling  him  so  does  not  of 


f  The  word  in  the  Greek  is  striking. 
It  means,  as  Alford  points  out,  a  state- 
ment of  the  simple  truth  of  facts  as  op  • 
posed  to  the  false  coloring  and  self -de* 
celt  of  the  hjpocrites. 
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of  die  heavenly  kingdom ;  that  I  always  knew  that  thej  wen  nol 
doing  my  Fadier'B  wilL 

Then,  after  that  startling  annonneementy  which  was  all  Ilia 
more  terrible  because  tlie  day  was  not  designated,  Jeans 
npon  the  crowd  about  him,  and  in  substance  said :  "  Seeing 
tliis  is  the  case,  I  cliai^  every  man  whose  life  is  a  series  of 
done  lawlessly,  widiout  regard  to  die  law  of  die  right,  which 
the  will  of  my  heavenly  Father,  to  separate  liimself  from  me 
my  community.    Wliatevcr  power  to  perform  miraelea  he 
seem  to  possess,  I  acknowledge  no  gifts  and  no  professions, 
acter  is  evcrydiing.    Law  is  etomaL    Gk>d  is  the  law*: 
Those  who  obey  Ilim  follow  me ;  let  others  separate  themsol 

It  must  not  be  uniiodccd  that  Jesus  asserts  diat  it  is  possible 
one  who  does  not  conform  to  Gknl's  moral  law  to  cast  ont 
and  perfonn  works  of  power  and  wonder,  diat  is  to  say,  miracki^ 
or  seem  to  do  so.  Tlie  ]X2rformance  of  miracles,  therefore, 
ing  to  diis  teacliing  of  Jesus,  is  no  proof  that  the  teacher 
does  diem  is  true,  or  that  his  teachings  are  in  acoordanoo  widi 
truth.  It  follows  that  he  did  not  lay  his  claim  to  the  attention  of 
the  world  upon  the  miracles  which  he  performed.  lie  *^^""^| 
as  wc  shall  sec,  tbraugh  all  his  course,  to  be  something  higher  than 
a  miracle-worker,  namely,  to  be  a  teacher  of  truth,  and  to  be  king  } 
over  all  otlicr  teachers  and  over  all  other  men  in  that  he  tang^  : 
the  truth  authoritatively.  He  claimed  to  liave  the  right  to  say 
what  the  truth  is,  and  declare  it,  not  as  a  discoviery  made  by  his  ] 
intellect,  not  as  an  inspiration  from  some  spiritual  force  ontside  of 
himself,  but  as  originally  knowing  it  and  authoritatively  declar- 
ing it.  He  certainly  conformed  his  subsequent  teachings  to  these 
announcements  in  the  Mount  Sermon,  in  which  wo  learn  that  a 
truth  is  greater  dian  a  niii*aclc,  and  to  obey  Grod  is  better  than  to 
do  mai'vcUous  worlvs. 

conclusion:   the  safe  foundation  of  CnASACTEB. 

Tliis  wonderful  discourse  terminates  widi  a  striking  parable. 
As  Jesus  had  begmi  with  an  enumeradon  of  characteristics,  he 
closes  with  a  description  of  the  trials  of  character,  in  which  he 
contrasts  the  stability  of  one  widi  the  downfall  of  another.  All 
goodness  and  safety  lie  in  placing  die  life  npon  the  truth  and 
remaining  there.  Knowledge  of  truth  is  in  no  way  helpful  to  a 
man  if  he  do  not  obey  die  trudi ;  it  rather  makes  Us  destmction 


:i 
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)  appalling.     The  same  kind  of  trial  comes  to  those  who  are 
3    hearers   of  truth  and  to  those  whose  lives  are  conformed 
To  all  outward  appearance  the  characters     „  .^      ^ 

*  *•  Bveryonfl,  then,  vrno 

lie  tiTiro  xnen  were  the  same,  except  as  to  foun-  bean  these  words  of 
on.  Both  built  Both  built  residences,  not  ^JSTb^^Hto*^^"^ 
e  eheds.      The  houses  were  the  same.    If  both  wtoeman^wtobuiitwa 

houee  upon  tLe  rock: 

l>een  hiiilt  upon  the  rock,  both  would  have  «nd  down  came  the* 
id.  It  was  not  the  materials  or  the  architec-  '^^'^^^e^di 
)  that  i^ras  at  fault    It  was  the  foundation.    If  ^lew,  and  feu  on  that 

honiie,  and  it  fell  not; 

-winds,  the  rains,  and  the  freshets  could  have  for  it  had  been  founded 
pt  away  the  foundation  of  the  first,  his  house  ^^^heeJi'^« 
old  have  fallen  and  its  downfall  have  been  wordaof mine,  and  doea 

mm  m  thom  uot)  ihall  bo  likeo- 

If  the  sandy  foundation  of  the  second  man  ed  to  a  foouah  man. 


I   been   able  to  resist  the  winds,  the  rains,  and  ^^"^  ^  ^^  *^°* 

^^  ^  '  '  upon  the   aand:    and 

t  £rcshets,  his  house  was  good  and  strong  enough  down  oame  the  shower, 
have  stood.  But  the  stronger  the  timbers,  and  J^  ^  ^  ^^ 
i  more  thoroughly  knitted  and  nailed  together,  and  nnote  that  hooae, 
»  more  prodigious  the  wreck  and  ruin  when  the  ^^J^  and  it»  fac 
indation  subsided  and  the  lofty  and  strong 
ifiee  collapsed.  Men  who  pay  no  attention  to  the  upbuilding 
their  characters  may  fall  and  attract  little  attention.  Men  who 
5  most  careful  to  build  up  their  characters,  and  yet  secure  no 
[nidation,  have  no  security,  whatever  be  the  materials  or  the 
in  staking.  This  is  the  important  and  generally  neglected  thought 
^whieh  Jesus  calls  attention.  It  is  the  collapse  of  character 
lieh  is  the  most  appalling  catastrophe  possible  in  the  universe. 
This  Discourse  has  been  dwelt  upon  at  length,  because  as  Jesus 
me  a  Teacher  of  Truth  his  words  are  most  important,  and  this 
the  longest  report  of  his  speeches  made  in  any 
>r,T-aphical  memoir  extant.  It  must  be  supposed 
emhrace  tlie  essence  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  he  came  to  pro- 
nlga,te.  We  have  the  recorded  statements,  the  propositions  ver- 
ily rendered,  but  tliere  was  something  in  the  manner  of  Jesus 
at  iifras  extraordinary.  There  was  a  tone  which  made  his  hear- 
B   feel   that  this  was  a  man  altogether  superior  to  any  other 


m  7iie  BTtAdes  as  nsed  in  the  original 
0«r  tbat  Mil  thoee  things  were  familiar 
the  bearer ;  that  from  personal  obser- 
f;tiiey  knew  the  rock,  the  sand, 
obower   the  aodden  swelling  of  riv- 

2C 


era  into  freshets,  and  the  fierce  winds. 
The  word  translated  floods  means  rivers, 
but  in  this  case  it  obviously  means  riven 
swollen  into  floods. 
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*greate6t  man,"  becatue  the  latter  was  oompeTIed  to  enforoe  lik 
teacJiing  either  by  an  argument  or  by  authority,  by  ahowing  thil 
what  he  said  was  tnie  or  by  invoking  the  authority  of  the  anciently 
Jesns  did  no  such  thing.  He  announced  the  truth  as  a  monansli 
announces  an  imperial  edict :  '^  I  say  unto  you.''  The  people  were 
struck  with  astonishment  They  had  heard  learned  men.  They 
had  heard  enthusiasts.  They  had  heard  the  Scribes  and  John  the 
Baptist  In  the  case  of  Jesus  it  was  not  learning.  It  was  met 
eloquence.  It  was  ataAority.  He  made  themfodkia  rcyalpr^ 
roffotive.  No  other  man  had  ever  done  so  before.  No  man  bti, 
modem  times'  is  known  to  have  made  anything  like  a  respec^ablij 
imitation  of  this  marvellous  impression.  We  can  see  bow  di^ 
tonally  the  discourse  is  constructed.  We  must  &ncy  the 
of  him  who  spoke  under  the  conviction  that  he  had  the  right  iHf^. 
declare  what  the  truth  is,  and  that  of  the  finality  of  his  aimoimoiM 
ments  there  was  to  be  no  discussion,  and  from  his  supreme  iid^ 
■kms  there  oould  be  no  appeal 


CHAPTER  V. 


IN  CA1*ERNAUM  AND  NAIK. 


^N  his  return  to  Capernaum  an  incident  occurred  in  the 
of  Jesus  of  very  great  importance.    A  JtComan  company 
of  soldiery  held  the  post  in  the  town.    The  cen- 
lanon  in  command  was  a  person  remarkable  tor  j^,^  ^  ^.^a  Jema 


fiaith,  his  hmniHty,  and  his  large  charity.  *»«^  **»•  oenturion'g 
Having  had  Homan  and  perhaps  Greek  culture, 
he  had  so  much  respect  for  the  Jewish  religion  that  he  had  actu- 
ally erected  a  synagogue  for  the  use  of  the  Jewish  residents. 
Such  considerate  liberality  had  won  the  regard  of  even  the  Jew- 
ish  elders,  whd  became  interested  in  whatever  concerned  this 
ceutiirion.     His  case  presented  a  violent  contrast  with  tlie  relation 
usually  existing  between  the  hating,  subjugated  Jew  and  the 
seoruful,  ruling  Koman.     This  officer  had  a  slave  between  whom 
and   himself  existed  a  strong  attachment,  as  is  not  imusual  in 
conn  tries  where  slavery  has  existed;*  a  sentiment  of  tenderness 
which  is  wholly  incomprehensible  to  those  whose  servants  liave 
always  been  hirelings.     lie  loved  his  servant,  and  his  servant  was 
ill  of  some  paralytic  disease  which  gave  him  excruciating  torture. 
The  centurion  had  probably  studied  the  character  of  Jesus,  and 
the  history  of  the  great  works  he  had  already  performed,  and  had 
the  utmost  confidence  in  his  heaUng  power.     The  Jewish  elders, 
whatever  may  have  been  tlieir  prejudices  against  Jesus,  entertained 
so  high  a  regard  for  the  centurion  that  they  waited  on  Jesus  and 


*  In  the  original  Greek  the  word  is 
valf,  loy.  The  ancient  Hebrew  had, 
mad.  the  modem  French  has,  the  same 
In  the  Soathem  States  of  North 
before  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
tlie  Mrrant  was  often  called  ^^boy/* 
Althoogh  an  adult  and  perhaps  advanced 
im  j«anL  It  was  a  euphemism,  a  soft- 
tena.    If  the  ilaye  were  a  mar- 


ried man,  he  was  uskiallj  caUed  ^^  un- 
cle.** Domestic  servants  were  generalljr 
tenderlj  treated,  and  the  whole  family 
thrown  into  mourning  when  they  died. 
Even  under  the  rougher  form  of  Roman 
slaveiy,  Cicero  expresses  the  great  grief 
he  suffered  on  the  occasion  of  a  death 
of  a  favorite  servant. 
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urged  the  exercise  of  his  marvellous  therapeutic  faculty  in  behalf 
of  the  Ilouian  slave. 

Jesus  i-eadily  consented  to  accompany  them.  When  the  cen- 
turion learned  that  he  was  appixmching  the  official  residence,  he 

sent  his  friends  to  Jesus  with  a  message  most 
miLty.  "°        "   "    Koman,  most  militarj',  and  yet  most  full  of  a 

beautiful  liumility  and  faith,  containing  the  lof- 
tiest and  the  widest  view  of  the  character  and  power  of  Jeans 
which  liad  as  yet  ever  been  uttered.  lie  sent  an  expression  of  wor- 
shipful regard,  and  most  humbly  told  Jesus  that  he  did  not  feel 
himself  worthy  to  have  so  illustrious  a  personage  come  under  his 
roof,  even  as  he  had  not  felt  himself  worthy  Ut  approach  tlie  great 
Teacher,  and  had  therefore  accei)ted  the  kind  mediation  of  the 
Jewish  ecclesiastics.  IVloreover,  he  had  such  full  faith  in  the 
transcendent  jxjwer  (^f  Jesus  that  thei*e  could  be  no  need  that  the 
great  Healer  should  touch  or  even  see  his  servant :  he  had  but  to 
speak  tlie  word.  And  he  illustrated  his  idea  by  a  military  fact: 
he  was  a  subaltern,  under  authoritj',  with  tribunes  over  him,  and 
yet  he  was  not  compelled  to  be  present  at  every  place  in  perB(»L 
And  while  he,  as  a  s<jldier,  was  bound  to  obey  his  superior  in 
office,  he  nevertheless  connnanded  his  slave,  and  that  slavc'obeyed 
him  as  if  he  were  the  autocrat  of  the  world.  Now  Jesus,  iu  the 
Bi)iritual  realm,  in  command  over  the  forces  at  work  in  the  world, 
was  more  than  centurion  or  tribune:  he  was  Caesar,  emperor, 
supreme  commander,  lie  had  but  to  speak,  and  the  hosts  would 
obev  him. 

Tlie  tender  bea'Jty  and  extraordinaiy  grandeur  of  this  faith 
aroused  in  Jesus  sentiments  of  admiration.     A  Roman  had  so  far 

overcome  the   i)Ower  of  prejudice  as  to  believe 

Jusus  admires  him.  i.       j 

tliiit  from  the  bosom  of  a  broken  and  enslaved 
community  might  arise  the  great  i)ower  of  God.  A  soldier,  au 
officer,  representing  inipei'ialism,  had,  at  the  head  of  his  commaud, 
come  to  believe  in  the  superiority  of  spiritual  j)ower  over  mere 
brute  force.  Jesus  turned  to  the  crowd  about  him,  and  said, 
"  Verily  I  say  to  you,  I  have  not  found  so  much  faith  ui  Israel. 
And  I  say  to  you.  That  many  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the 
west,  and  shall  recline  ^\dth  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  heavens,  but  the  sons  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 
cast  into  the  darkness  outside.  There  shall  be  wailing  and  grat 
ing  of  teeth  "     Here  was  tlie  prediction  of  a  great  revolutiou 
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preeented  in  a  picture.     It  is  the  picture  of  a  happy  family. 
Hie  elders  are  seated  or  stretched  on  conches,  tlie  children  reclin- 
in  their  presence,  enjoying  tlieir  society.     But  strangers  from 
distance,  never  expected,  come  in  to  this  delightful  domes- 
tic bauqnet     Tliat  is  wonderful.     But  tliere  is  something  more : 
the  childi"eu  are  cast  violently  into  the  darkness  outside,  where 
tliey  give  vent  to  their  rage  in  wailing  and  in  grating  tlieir  teeth. 
This  seems  to  be  as  much  as  if  he  had  said.  The  spiritual  blessings 
of  God's  kingdi»m,  which  is  as  wide  as  all  the  heavens,  are  not  to 
be  coniined  to  a  close  corporation  on  earth.     From  any  distance 
any   man   may  come,  and  if  he  have  such  faith  as  numbered 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  among  the  servants  of  the  great  King, 
he   shall   take  his  place :  whereas  those  who  rely  upon  a  mere 
traditional  right  to  the  kingdom  and  its  privileges  shall  be  thrown 
outdix^rs  into  the  night     It  was  a  declaration  of  the  spirituality 
and  \ridth  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  was  a  great  blow  at  sacer- 
dotalism and  all  chnrchism,  a  tiling  Jesus  hated  as  a  snare  to 
human  souls. 

He  then  justified  the  faith  of  tlio  centurion  by  telling  the  mes- 
sengex^  to  return  and  they  should  find  it  as  their  superior  desired. 
Ui>on  their  return,  they  found  that  the  servant  _ 

«  '  ./  ^^  nerrant  healed. 

had  recovered  in  that  same  hour.     This  wonder- 
ful cure  is  something.     It  stopped  ])ain.    It  gratified  and  rewarded 
tlie  centurion.     But  it  was  a  small  thing  as  compared  with  the 
saying  of  Jesus  in  the  utterance  of  a  gi-and  truth  which  is  to  help 
the  struggling  hearts  of  tnily  religious  men  through  all  the  ages. 
A  truth  is  greater  than  a  miracle.     What  Jesus  said  in  the  Mount 
Seniioii  is  much  more  valuable  to  the  world  than  what  Jesus  did 
ainoii^  the  diseased,  when  he  had  descended  from  his  lofty  pulpit. 
But  the  latter  have  a  historical  connection  and  unity  with  the 
former.     It  was  because  of  what  was  in  him  that  Jesus  spake  and 
did  his  wonderful  words  and  acts. 

Xut  far  from  Caj>emaum,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  Mount 
Tabor,  on  the  north-west  declivity  of  Little  Ilerinon,  connnanding 
A  wide  view  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the 
northern  hills,  stands  a  village  now  called  Xein,  ^^^^ 
in  the  time  of  Jesus  bearing  the  name  of  Nain. 
On   the  day  after  the  healing  of  the  centurion's  servant,  Jesus 
visited  tliis  place  with  his  company  of  disciples,  and  a  gi-eat  crowd 
attnu!ted  by  his  recent  miracle.    As  ho  entered  the  town  he  saw 
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a  funeral  procession.     It  was  the  Jewish  ciistora  that  all  wbo  i 
encb  a  prm^eseion  should  join  it  and  add  tlieirlnmciitatione  to 
leai-B  of  the  mourners.     This  was  a  i)aiticiilarly  tonching  a 
The  cori>Be  was  that  of  a  man  utriuken  duwn  iii  his  voiith,  being 
the  only  uhild  of  liis  mutlicr,  who  was  a  widow.     lie  was  beiug 
tarried  in  an  o[>cn  coffin.     When  Jeaua  eaw  tlio  inotlier's  sor 
liie  ht-^art  ^^*as  nio\'cd.     lie  stopped  the  tiearci's,  and  tnniing  to  tlie 
joung  raa:i,  he  said,  "I  say  unto  thee,  Ai'Ue."     And  the  duod 


sat  nji  and  began  to  apcul;.    And  Jesus  "delivered  him  to  his 
mother." 

Here  was  an  open  meeting  between  deatli  und  the  f<>rix«"f 
life  whiJi  Jesus  contained  and  directed.  There  was  a  emwil  •'!' 
spectators-  There  was  no  incantntion.  'Iliem 
was  no  prayer.  There  was  no  invocation  of  tlio 
help  of  another.  Out  of  himself,  and  by  virtue  of  his  own  power 
and  authority,  Jesus  said  to  a  dead  man,  "/say.  Arise,"  Then 
waa  no  gradual  recovery.  The  dead  \^'as  alive,  aat  np,  and  began 
to  talk.     It  was  the  collision  of  life- force  with  the  iinirtnessof 
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death,  and  the  former  prevailed.  All  such  collisions  are  a^ifol, 
bat  here  was  the  additional  element  of  extraordinarincss.  Usually 
death  conquered.  Here  life  was  the  victor.  Great  fear  fell  upon 
tlie  people.  Jesus  had  at  first  been  a  teacher,  then  a  physician ; 
now  he  is  a  great  prophet  Never  since  tlic  days  of  Elisha  had 
each  a  miracle  been  performed.  For  nine  centuries  the  power  of 
resurrection  had  been  in  abeyance.  Now  it  had  come  back  among 
men.  In  tones  of  awe  they  said  one  to  another,  "  God  has  visited 
Ilis  people/'  and  the  fame  of  Jesus  spread  through  all  the  regions 
roand  about* 

Wliile  Jesus  was  thus  increasing  in  popular  attractiveness,  and 
enlarging  his  field  of  operations,  his  friend  John  lay  pining  in  the 
castle  of  Machflerus,t  into  which  he  had  been 
thrown  by  Herod  Antipas,  because  of  his  bold  ^^  John  in  prison. 
deonnciation  of  that  tetrarch's  crimes  and  public  ^^°^  ^^  *8-®i  ^''^ 
John  had  hailed  Jesus  as  the  ''  Coming 


*  the  Anointed,  the  Deliverer.  Sixteen  months  had  passed 
^->ippcB  the  inauguration  of  Jesus,  and  as  yet  John  had  not  heard 
~^'0mt>  he  had  b^un  to  perform  such  Messianic  acts  as  the  Jews 
.^^Inoked  for  in  the  Deliverer.  From  a  national  blaze  of  reputation 
~ '  .Joinl  had  suddenly  gone  down  into  tlie  gloom  of  a  dungeon.  The 
Bon  had  been  ci^ged.  This  grand  spirit  that  had  walked  tlie 
wQdemesB  and  the  shores  of  Jordan,  and  had  drawn  vast  crowds 
to  hear  his  roaring  eloquence,  lay  cankering  in  the  silent  solitude 
of  a  prison.  Day  and  night,  through  months  of  winter  and  of 
spring  he  lay.    Xow  and  then  notices  of  the  doings  of  Jesus  had 


-.v- 


*  But  the  contstut  between  the  pray- 
erful efforts  of  the  prophets  and  the 
sablime  anthoritative  call  of  Jesua  most 
alwrnys  be  noticed.  It  is  set  forth  in  a 
paasage  in  Ma«rillon*g  sermon,  Sur  la 
DitiruU  de  Jemu-CJirist^  which  is  worth 
quotation  for  its  great  eloquence,  finer 
In  the  original  than  I  can  give  in  a  trans- 
latum:  ^*  Elias  raised  the  dead,  it  is 
tme,  bat  he  was  obliged  to  throw  him- 
self often  on  the  corpse  of  the  child  he 
would  resoadtate  :  he  breathed  hard, 
be  drew  himself  together,  he  threw 
kimself  abont ;  it  is  plain  that  he  is  in- 
ipukJDf  ^  power  outside  himself  (un 
fwibinrn  toangdce),  that  he  is  recall- 


ing from  the  empire  of  death  a  soul 
that  is  not  submissive  to  his  voice,  and 
that  he  is  not  himself  the  master  of 
death  and  of  life.  Jesus  Christ  raises 
the  dead  as  he  does  the  most  common 
actions  ;  he  speaks  as  a  master  to  those 
who  are  slumbering  in  the  eternal  sleep ; 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  he  is  the  God 
of  the  dead  as  well  as  of  the  living,  but 
always  the  most  serene  when  he  is  per- 
forming the  grandest  deeds." 

f  Next  to  Jerusalem,  the  best  forti 
fied  place  in  the  Holy  Land.     It  was 
near  the  summer  residence  of  Herod  in 
Per«. 
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reached  him.  All  that  these  seemed  to  show  was  the  free  and 
easy  manner  in  which  the  new  Teacher  mingled  with  peoples  of 
all  kinds,  rising  apparently  above  all  ecclesiastical  and  national 
prejudices,  and  setting  liimself  and  his  disciples  free  from  the 
ei'cmitical  restrictions  which  characterized  the  lives  of  John 
and  his  disciples.  John's  soul  was  growing  weak  with  waiting. 
Ue  was  beirinninfi:  to  doubt.  Had  he  made  a  mistake?  If  Jesus 
were  the  Deliverer,  why  did  he  delay  the  deliverance  ? 

It  was  probably  at  this  juncture  that  John  heard  of  some  of  the 
mighty  works  of  Jesus.     This  increased  rather  than  diminished 
johnbcMiof  woAi  his  perplexity.    It  seemed  unaccountable  to  John 
oc  jmaa.  thgt  morc  than  a  year  before  he  should  have  pro- 

phetically seen  signs  of  Messiahship  in  Jesus  which  appeared  most 
unquestionable,  and  that  now  Jesus  had  begun  to  perfonn  miracles 
that  surpassed  the  deeds  of  even  Elijah,  and  that  still  he  declined 
to  assert  his  Messialiship.  He  determined  to  seek  a  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  Accordingly  ho  sent  two  of  liis  chosen  disciples  to 
Jesus.  Tliey  found  him  surrounded  by  the  populace.  They  ad* 
dressed  to  him  publicly,  in  John's  name,  the  question,  "  Art  thou 
the  Coming  One,  or  do  we  look  for  another  i " 

No  more  unfortunate  question,  as  coming  from  John,  could  have 
been  propounded  to  Jesus  at  this  nioniunt,  and  under  these  cir- 

john's  message  to  cuinstanccs.  It  Said  to  the  people  that  the  man 
Jesus,  and  his  reply,  wliom  tlicy  had  rei^arded  as  one  of  the  gi-eatest  of 
the  prophets,  who  had  introduced  Jesus  to  public  life  in  a  season 
of  great  excitement,  now  that  he  had  time  for  c(K)1  reflection,  had 
begun  to  doubt  the  mission  of  Jesus.  It  was  a  blow  on  the  heart 
of  Jesus  from  the  hand  of  his  best  friend.  It  showed  him  what  a 
melancholy  effect  was  being  produced  upon  the  mind  of  Jolm  by 
his  long  and  cruel  iniprisoimient. 

The  acts  and  words  of  Jesus  on  this  occasion  passed  up  into  the 
sphere  of  the  sublime.  John  must  be  saved.  That  wjxs  the  fii-st 
thing.  In  the  presence  of  the  embassy  fi-om  John,  Jesus  relieved 
many  of  the  inlinnities  of  tlie  people,  opened  the  eyes  of  tlie  blind, 
and  cured  demoniacs.  Turning  to  the  messcngei-s  he  said  in  sub- 
stance, "  Go  to  Jolm,  and  tell  him  what  you  youi'selves  have  seen 
and  have  heard  from  reliable  witnesses.  The  blind  see,  the  lame 
walk,  the  lepei-s  are  cleansed,  the  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  i-aiscd, 
and  the  men  of  humble  souls  liave  a  jubilee,  for  they  are  heai*iug 
glad  tidings.     And  happy  is  he  who  is  not  offended  in  me." 
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That  was  the  whole  message  to  John.     It  implied  more  than  it 

iaid.  Jesns  did  not  wisli  to  wound  the  imprisoned  prophet  as  that 

friend  bad  wounded  him.     lie  was  grander  than  even  tlie  grand 

John.     Instead  of  saying,  "  Woe  to  him  who  is  offended  in  me," 

he  puts  it  in  the  softer  way,  "  Blessed  he  who  is  not  offended." 

John  knew  what  the  prophets  had  indicated  as  true  Messianic 

signs.    He  remembered  tlie  words  of  Isaiah  in  Lxi.  1,  2,  and  xxxv 

6y  6,  and  other  prophetic  utterances.     If  these  met  in  Jesus,  then 

Jesns  was  the  Messiah,  and,  for  any  who  believed  tliat,  it  was  a 

happy  tiling  to  wait  his  motions  and  not  be  striving  to  precipitate 

his  announcements. 

But  there  were  the  people  hearing  all  these  things.     Tlie  repu- 
tation of  his  incarcerated  friend  was  dear  to  Jesus.     He  saw  at 
once  that  tlie  people  might  begin  to  turn  against     Dofcnoe  of  John  bf 
John,  and  charge  him  with  weakness  in  thus  so  ^***** 
strangely  modifying  his  onvti  endoi-sement  of  Jesus.      As  soon 
therefore  as  John's  disciples  had  depaited — for  he  would  not  even 
m^m  to  flatter  his  great  friend — ^lie  recalled  to  the  minds  of  Ids 
bearers  the  picture  of  John  in  tlie  glory  of  his  strength,  in  the 
height  of  his  popularity,  when  he  was  crowding  the  Jordan  with 
auditors  and  disciples.     If  they  suspected  John  of  being  a  vacil- 
lating weakling,  it  was  doing  liim  great  injustice.   He  was  no  reed 
shaken   in  a  wind,     lie  was  himself  rather  a  storm  that  shook 
others.     Nor  was  he  a  courter  of  public  ai)plause,  a  flatterer,  or  a 
sycophant.    If  he  had  been  such  lie  would  have  been  found  among 
the  sumptuously  dressed  attendants  on  the  court  of  Herod  Antipas, 
instead  of  a  prisoner  waiting  away  in  a  dungeon  because  of  his 
tK«ld    ont-s|X)kenness  agiiiiist  the  wi-on^.     lie  was  neitlier  a  reed 
shaken  in  the  wind  nor  a  delicate  self-pceker.     lie  was  ackiiow- 
led^^'-ed  as  a  prophet  by  those  who  heard  his  ti*emendous  harangues 
at  tlie  Jordan.     And  Jesus  asserted  that  John  was  more  than  an 
ordinary  prophet,  that  he  was  as  great  as  the  greatest  ])n)j)het,  and 
tlxat  no  greater  man  had  ever  been  raised  up  by  Providence  for 
9JIIY  >vork  so  great  as  that  of  John.     With  this  generous  eulogy  he 
a.t  once  defended  the  reputation  of  his  afllicted  friend,  and  made 
his  hearers  to  remember  tliat  the  greatest  men  have  their  lioui-s 
of  ^reaknesB  and  distrust. 

Tint  liaving  so  done  justice  to  the  character  of  John,  he  pro- 
ceeded tosay,  "Notwitlistanding,  he  that  is  less  in  the  kingdom 
of  tlie  heavens  is  greater  than  John."  Here  manifestly  the  speaker 
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draws  a  distinction  between  the  world  which  closed  with  John 
and  the  world  wliich  oj^ned  with  himself.    John  had  not  beoome 
ReiatiTe  «Btiin«te  of  &  citizcn  of  tlic  kingdom  of  the  heavens.    Jesus 
^^^^  is  proclaiming  that  kingdom.    John  had  not  been 

set  free.  JTe  was  still  held  by  formalisms,  and  still  made  mudi 
of  baptisms  and  mortifications.  lie  liad  not  yet  risen  to  regard 
tlie  kingdom  of  God  as  a  kingdom  of  the  heavens,  covering  all 
parts  of  the  universe  and  running  tlirough  all  tlie  ages,  of  wliich 
our  planet  and  the  time  of  our  generatitm  make  a  very,  very  small 
I>art.  Jesuf,  came  speaking  the  breadUi  of  God's  love  and  God's 
law.  lie  came  to  prcacli  those  principles  which  ritaals,  and 
canons,  and  human  forms  of  creeds  and  hierarchies  cannot  bind ; 
principles  which  survive  all  human  institutions,  all  consecutive 
literatures  and  civilizations,  and  which  vitalize  them  all.  lie  tliat 
is  less  in  position,  or  office,-or  native  endowments  than  John,  less  . 
in  i-elation  to  this  kingdom  than  John  to  tlie  old  theocracy,  is, 
nevertheless,  greater  than  John.  lie  has  gone  into  the  temple  on 
whose  i)orch  died  all  these  greatest  men  who  knew  things  only 
in  their  outwards. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  Jesus  does  not  say  that  the 
crowds  who  waited  u])on  his  ministry  ai*e  so  superior;  tliat  those 
who  after  him  were  to  i>ervert  the  name  of  Christian  and  preach 
Clnircliisin  were  so  superior.  \"ery  far  from  that.  That  was  pre- 
cisely the  delect  iu  the  Jews  generally,  and  in  John  specially. 
A  niodein  clnirclniian,  oi  any  sect,  is  precisely  in  the  condition  of 
the  Israelite  who^  depended  upon  his  having  Abraham,  to  his 
father.  He  is  a  citizen  of  perhaps  a  snug  little  kingdom  of  the 
earth,  but  lie  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  broad  kingdom  of  the  heavens. 
He  is  depending  upon  what  must  perish  if  the  world  shall  pass 
away,  and  not  ujxm  what  will  survive  the  measureless  cycles  of 
eternity.  He  that  builds  on  churchism,  builds  on  the  sand:  he 
that  builds  on  the  words  of  Jesus  erects  his  edifice  upon  the  ixH:k. 
Jlc  that  even  measurably  recognizes  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens, 
and  strives  to  live  according  U)  its  wide,  deep,  ceaseless  laws,  is  a 
greater  man  than  the  man  who  is  greatest  in  a  kingdom  of  cir- 
cumcisions, baptisms,  and  general  decent  ritualisms.  That  seems 
to  be  what  Jesus  tau<^lit. 

The  law  and  the  pi'ophets,  he  proceeded  to  teach,  did  their  work 
np  to  John's  completion  of  his  public  ministry.  Now,  although 
thai  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets  had  retired  from  his  actual 
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labore,  the  spirit  of  his  work  lived.  He  had  been  a  hei  aid  He 
had  aronsed  the  people.  He  had  announced  a  coming  King  anc^ 
a  coming  kingdom.  There  was  power  in  the  announcement  and 
in  the  rushing  influences  which  had  begun  to  break  down  ecclesi- 
astical barriers,  and  bring  the  world  under  the  influence  of  this 
kingdom.  John  could  not  retract.  He  had  excited  a  furcn^e 
which  should  increase.  From  his  days  the  kingdom  of  the  heav- 
ens suffers  violence ;  people  violently  press  Into  it;  multitudes  are 
eager  to  break  the  shell  and  reach  the  kernel ;  multitudes  are  zeal- 
ously striving  to  rise  into  the  higher  life.  John  had  come  in  the 
spirit  and  power  of  Elias  to  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord  of  the 
kingdom. 

All  this  explanation  and  defence  was  made  to  a  fickle  genera- 
tion. Jesus  knew  their  waywardness.  He  reflected  upon  the 
treatment  received  by  John  and  by  himself.  To  Both  John  and  Je«w 
John^s  baptism  the  common  people  and  tlie  pub-  «j*«tai. 
licans  had  come ;  but  the  Pharisees  and  Doctors  of  the  Sacred 
Law  had  rejected  him,  and  tlie  same  leaders  had  rejected  Jesus : 
and  tlie  two  rejections  were  for  opposite  reasons,  lie  seemed 
for  a  moment  at  a  loss  how  to  describe  tliis  capriciousness,  and 
then  selected  ^n  illustration  from  the  petulance  of  whimsical  chil- 
dren BO  often  exliibited  in  their  sports.  lie  described  a  party  of 
boys  at  jJay  in  a  towoi  square.  One  party  endeavors  to  draw  the 
others  into  their  amusements.  First  there  is  a  mock  wedding,  and 
a  portion  would  not  join  in  that ;  then  the  leadei*s  get  up  a  mock 
funeral,  but  the  same  companions  refuse  to  take  part  in  that ; 
-thereupon  the  leaders  break  forth  into  vociferous  reproaches : 
"  What  kind  of  fellows  ai*e  you  ?  We  have  tried  to  aniuso  you 
every  way.  We  have  fluted,  and  you  would  not  dance :  we  have 
played  funeral,  and  you  would  not  beat  your  breasts.  What  will 
please  you!"  So  John  came,  an  ascetic,  withdrawing  himself 
from  the  ordinary  conventionalities  of  life.  He  was  most  abste- 
mious, confining  himself  to  a  diet  of  locusts  and  wild  honey.  The 
Pharisees  and  the  Doctors  denounced  him  as  one  possessed  of  a 
demon.  He  tnoumed ;  they  did  not  lament,  Jesus  came, — tlie 
Son  of  Man,  as  he  calls  himself  in  this  passage,  thus  claiming 
the  Messiahship,* — came  eating  and  drinking  as  other  men  did. 


^  The  reader  is  again  referred  to  Dan. 
Tii*  Idy  where  the  phrase  the  *'*'  Son  of 
*  is  used  confessedly  as  a  designa- 


tion of  the  Messiah.  By  applying  it  to 
himself  Jcsns  obvioasly  intended  to 
claim  Messianic  fonctions  and  honors. 


SIC  BECOTTD   ANT)  TOIBD  PAS607EB   HI   TfIS   LIFE  OF  JSBCB. 

tinving  iiotlitii<r  Giiigular  in  his  habits.  Tlie  Pharieeefi  and  the 
Doctors  tluiioimccd  hiin  as  a  glutton  and  a  wine-bibber,  an  associ- 
ate of  tax-gatherers  and  vagabonds.  He  made  music  for  than} 
they  did  not  tlitnce.  Jcbiis  dosed  tliis  vi^id  invective  by  the  irony 
of  the  saying,  "And  anch  ia  the  justice  which  Wisdom  receives  at 
tlic  hands  of  her  professedly  devoted  children !" 

Itccftlliiig  the  ti-eatinent  which  he  Irnd  rcccked  from  seTcral 
towns  in  Ills  beneficent  mission,  he  hi'caks  foi-tb  in  nords  whicli 
show  the  depth  of  Iiis  grief  and  anger.  "  Woe  to 
thee,  Choraziii !  woe  to  tlioe,  Betlisaida  I  For  if 
in  Tyre  and  Sidon  liad  been  done  the  things  of  might  which  have 
been  done  in  yon,  in  old  times,  sitting  down  in  bng-cloth  and  in 
aijheit,  they  wnnld  liave  cliangcd  tlieir  minds  and  repented.  But 
I  say  unto  yon,  That  it  shiill  be  more  tolenible  for  Tyre  and  Sidon 
in  tlie  day  of  f^eparation  than  for  yon.  And  tiion,  Cai)cmanin, 
why  liHst  thou  been  exalted  to  heaven !  Tlion  slialt  descend  even 
to  Hades!" 


None  of  tho  throe  places  thns  dcnonnced  hud  any  distinction 
!H\vond  wli:ii  tlu'v  dorivtil  from  tlie  presenc-c  and  works  of 
.Iisns.  :ind  thoy  have  sdl  so  passod  away  tliat  tlie  site  of  thcin  is 
nil  li'ngi'r  di-nnilclv  known.  The  Tyro  and  Sid-m  innjit  Ik;  sn|t- 
l»>#rtl  to  i\'for  ti'  the  old  PluvTiTviaii  cities  ag-.iinst  which  tho 
pr^'phots  liad  hurled  their  prodi^'tions,  and  on  tiie  ruins  of  which 
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Blood  modem  towns  of  tlie  same  name.  Capeinaiim  had  been 
•elected  as  his  residence  when  Jesus  had  been  driven  from  Naza- 
retlu  The  lesson  seems  to  be  that  the  neglect  of  superior  privi 
leges  brings  the  greater  destruction.  Jesus  employed  plirases  from 
the  |»ajjan  mythology  to  convey  this  idea,  "  heaven  "  as  contmsted 
with  '* hades"  signifying  a  contrast  between  great  height  of  privi- 
lege and  great  depth  of  doom. 

A  few  days  afterwards  a  Pharisee  invited  Jesus  to  an  enter- 
tainment at  his  house,  probably  in  Capernaum,*  thus  paying  witli 
a  small  civility  the  healing  of  some  small  ailmentf 
by  the  kindness  and  power  of  Jesus.    The  recep-  j^^J^  JJ^Jo  phari-ee, 
tion  of  the  great  Teacher  does  not  seem  to  have  »"<*  *■  •nointed  by  • 
been  eminently  cordial.    Simon  felt  compelled  to 
inWte  him,  and  was  probably  glad  to  have  the  interview  short.    He 
showed  few  cinlities  to  his  distinguished  guest    Nevertheless 
Jesns  found  sufficient  reason  for  accepting  tlie  invitation.    While 
reclining,  with  his  unsandalled  feet  stretched  from  tlie  rear  of  tlie 
<x>iich9  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  a  woman  of  the  city,  who 
was  a  notorions  simier,  came  behind  him  with  a  vase  of  perfumed 
ointment,  weeping,  and  unostentatiously  wetting  his  feet  with  her 
tears,  and  with  most  exquisite  reverence  wiping  them  with  her 
beantifiil  hsir.    Her  adoring  tenderness  made  her  feel  that  when 
that  delicioiis  ointment  had  touched  the  holy  feet  of  Jesus  it  was 
sweeter  than  ever  before,  and  she  instinctively  caught  it  back  into 
her  tresses. 

The  Pharisee  at  length  noticed  this,  and  reasoned  thus :  ^'  This 
man  has  a  certain  strange  power  with  liim ;  but  if  he  were  a 
true  prophet  he  would  know  what  kind  of  woman  je«wread.hi«ho8ti 
this  is  who  pollutes  him  by  touching  liim,  would  *i»o««hta. 
know  that  she  is  a  prostitute."  Jesus  read  his  tlioughts.  This 
Teacher  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of  pure  men  who  had  for- 
^veness  and  pity  for  that  sin  which,  in  a  woman,  no  one  forgives. 
Turning  to  his  host,  he  said :  "  Simon,  I  have  something  to  say  to 
voa."  And  Simon  replied,  "  Teacher,  say  it."  "A  money-lender 
had  two  debtors.  One  owed  him  five  hundred  denarii,  and  the 
other  fifty.    And  when  neitlier  could  pay  he  freely  forgave  them 


^  BobiiiBon  and  Meyer  believe  that  it 

Gapemaam.    f 
f  Jf  Jesoa  had  not  conferred  some 
Japan,  him  there  had  been  no  point 


in  his  comparison  of  those  who  love 
much,  as  the  womxm  did,  and  those  who 
love  little,  as  the  Pharisee  did. 
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both.  Now,  wliicli  of  them  will  love  him  most  1 "  Simon,  not 
seeing  as  jct  tlic  bearing  of  the  qaestion,  replied,  ^^  I  suppose  he 
to  whom  he  forgave  most."  "  Quite  right,"  said  Jesus ;  and  turn- 
ing upon  his  elbow  as  he  reclined,  so  that  he  could  see  tlie  woman, 
he  said,  '^  Simon,  look  at  her :  I  entered  jour  house  a  bidden  guest, 
yet  you  failed  of  the  ordinary  courtesy  of  furnishing  water  for 
my  feet,*  while  this  woman  has  washed  my  feet  with  her  tears 
and  wiped  them  with  the  hair  of  her  head.  You  gave  ine  no 
warm  salutation:  she  has  caressed  my  feet  with  kisses.  You 
poured  not  even  ordinary  oil  upon  my  head :  she  has  expended 
her  precious  ointment  on  my  feet" 

This  was  most  delicately  pungent.    The  woman  had  entered 
the  apartment  in  the  crowd  accompanying  the  Teacher.     Simon 

did  not  take  offence  at  this,  because  he  knew  that 

ThA  delicM^  of  Jenu. 

Jesus  had  all  kinds  of  characters  in  his  train. 
But  when  he  saw  wliat  he  considered  the  polluting  touch,  he  won- 
dered and  was  scandalized.  Jesus  most  delicately  gave  him  to 
understand  that  this  unbidden  guest  was  now  in  a  better  moral 
condition  than  the  giver  of  the  entertainment.  Her  great  bIdb 
had  been  forgiven  her,  or  else  she  never  would  have  been  so 
grateful.  Jesus  had  done  more  for  her,  whatever  it  was,  than  be 
had  done  for  Simon,  and  therefore  she  loved  much  more.  It  was 
no  longer  a  jn'ostitute  who  bent  over  his  feet,  but  a  penitent.  She 
lingered.  She  liad  been  a  great  sinner.  It  required  distinct  aa- 
Burance  to  confirm  her  faith.  Jesus  said  to  her :  "  Your  sins  ue 
forgiven  you."  Then  those  who  were  reclining  at  the  dinner- 
table  began  to  whisper  among  themselves  in  protest  against  his 
assumption  of  power  to  forgive  sins.  It  was  greater  to  forj^ve  a 
sin  than  perform  a  miracle.  But  Jesus  repeated  it,  "Your  faith 
has  saved  you  ;  go  in  peace." 

Who  this  woman  was  is  not  known.     There  is  not  the  slightest 
intimation.   By  a  most  unhappy  mistake  Mary  of  Magdal^  called 
Thin  woman  not  Mary  lu  our  common  vcrsiou  Mary  Magdalene,  has  been 
of  Maguaia.  coiifounded  with  this  woman.f   This  mistake  has 

been  per|:)etuated  in  painting  and  in  sculpture,  and  is  counte- 
nanced by  tlie  caption  to  the  chapter  of  St.  Luke  in  the  English 


*  WTiich  was  necessary  in  a  country 
where  men  walked  over  dusty  roads 
without  shoes. 

f  The  anointing  took  place  in  Nain 


or  Capernaum,  of  one  of  which  cities 
this  penitent  sinne]y>robably  was  a  nm- 
tiye  or  an  inhabitant ;  bat  Mazy  was  #' 
Magdala. 
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Tenion.       Sat  there  is  nothing  whatever  on  record  in  the  history 

to  give   tlie   slightest  coloring  to  this  suppoeition.     It  ia  doing  aa 

much  injustice  to  the  truth  of  history  as  to  eiippose  that  the  Yir- 

gin  Mary  -was  this  sinner.     Tlie  name  of  tliis  penitent  sinner  is 

Btrictly  ^witliheld.     There  ia  notliing  in  the  history  of  Mary  of 

Magdala   to  justify  this  aspeision  of  her  fair  fame ;  on  tlie  cod- 

timry,  we   sliall  see  bow  she  came  into  greatest  intimacy  with  tlie 

pnrest   followers  of  Jesns,  devoted  herself  to  him,  and  came  to 

be  controlled  by  a  powerful  yet  pure  passion  for  Jesns, — tlie  Virgin 

Uary  and  tlie  Magdalan  Mary  being  his  most  devoted  friends, 

and  this  latter  Mary  loving  him  quite  as  warmly  as  the  Blessed 

Vu^n,  but  with  an  ardor  which  certainly  was  not  mother-love. 


OnAPTEB   VI.  ■ 

THB  8E00ND  TOUB  OF  GALILEE  ASD  KBTUKS  TO  CAFBiaTADIL 

I 

Immediately  after  tliis,  Jesus  began  anotlier  circuit  of  preach- 
ing and  miracle-working,  going  fn;m  village  to  village  and  from 

Luke  viii.  u^  Ao-  city  to  citj,  preacliiiig  the  happy  news  of  God't ' 
oompiinied  by  women,    kingdom.     On  this  touF  lie  was  accompanicd  by     ' 
his  twelve  chosen  Apostles,  and  by  many  women  whom  he  had 
cured  of  evil  spirits  and  other  infirmities.      This  companionship 
with  Jesus  was  not  out  of  the  usual  order  of  things,  since  it  was   ^ 
customary  for  women  of  means,  especially  for  widows,  to  con- 
tribute of  their  substance  to  tlie  support  of   rabbis  whom  they 
I'cvei-onced.*     Three  are  mentioned  as  being  in  this  company, 
namely,  llary  called  Magdalene,  and  Joanna,  and  Susanna.   The 
fii-st  of  these  so  devoted  hei-self  to  Jesus  that  she  became  his  chief 
friend  among  women,  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  make  a  sum- 
marv  of  what  we  can  learn  concerning  her. 

In  the  lii-st  place,  it  should  be  rei>eated  that  there  does  not  ap- 
pear the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that  slie  had  been  an  extra- 
ordinary bad  woman,  ]>artieularly  that  she  was  a  prostitute,  but 
quite  the  contrary.  Here  is  one  of  those  uidiappy  cases  in  his- 
ti>ry  in  which  sc»me  misj\pprehension  has  occurred  which  has  sao* 
ceedcd  in  branding  a  name  with  an  undeserved  infamy  and 
juMpetuatiuij:  it  tlm>ugh  generations.  Let  us  see  what  is  said 
about  her. 

Kl-Mejvld  is  the  name  of  a  "miserable  little  Muslim  village," 
as  lu»binsi»n  calls  it,  which  is  most  probably  the  representative  of 
,.    . .  the   town  on   the  western  shore  of  the  lake  of 

Cicnnosiiret,  known  as  Magadan  in  the  days  of 
Ji'sus,  and  so  ^allod  in  the  chief  MSS.,  although  in  the  author- 
i.ed  F.n^lish  vci-sivni,  and  in  the  usuallv  received  Greek  text  of 
Matthew  yxv.  ;>»»i  it  is  written  Magdala^f   It  was  one  of  the  many 


•  c 


Shh»  Jf>rvMu<»  on  I  Cor.  ix.  5.  "  embrace    eveix    point    worth     notice, 

f  IV^f.  St^iIoT's  dc*orip:K\a  sei^nu  to  .  **  Of  aU  the  numerous  towns  J«*d  fil* 
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Kary  ICngdnlcne. 


MigdolM  {yyatch-Uywera)  which  existed  in  Palestine.  Tlie  unfortu- 
late  identification  of  the  saintly  and  loving  friend  of  Jesua 
with  tlie  sinner  who  bathed  tlie  feet  of  Jesus  witli  her  tears,  has 
iimdc  Magdala,  this  Mary's  biiiliplace,  famihar  to  all  modern 
Ittiijruages. 

Slie  comes  before  ns  first  in  this  passage  in  St.  Luke,  associated 
with  women  of  great  respectability.     These  ladies  were  Joanna 
Aiid  Susanna,  The  former  was  tJie  wife  of  Chuza, 
the  steward  of  Uerod  Anti})as,  tlie  tetrarch  of 
Galilee.      It  is  not  to  be  supposed  tliat  this  lady  of  the  court 
would  associate  herself  with  a  "  woman  of  the  city,"  a  street- 
walker, a  prostitute,  or  probably  even  with  one  who  had  had  that 
repaCatiou.   Moreover,  the  fact  that  Mary  was  engaged  with  tliese 
ladies  in  ministering  to  the  j^K^i-sonal  wants  of  Jesus,  shows  that 
she,  as  well  as  each  of  the  others,  had  means  at  her  own  disposal. 
INie  Mras  not  a  woman  of  tlie  lower  ranks,  in  point  either  of  prop 
crty  or  of  reputation. 

In  tliis  passage,  and  in  Mark  xvi.  9,  the  fact  is  stated  that  out 
of  her  Jesus  had  cast  seven  devils.  Modern  thought  has  been 
accustomed  to  associate  demoniac  possession  witli 

•  ••■  i»ii  It  .1  ^"f  "■even  doTila.* 

tbe   idea  of    bad  moral  character  m  the  pos- 
sessed, which,  however,  is  a  very  great  error.     Children,  women 
of  good  repute,  people  yi  any  class  of  society,  had  been  liable  to 
this    terrible  disease.     It  is  a  very  proper  remark,  therefore,  that 
vre  must  think  of  her  "  as  having  had,  in  their  most  aggravated 
forms,  some  of  the  phenomena  of  mental  and  spiritual  disease 
wliicli  we  meet  with  in  other  demoniacs,  the  wretchedness  of  de- 
spair, the  divided  cons<;iousness,  the  pi*eternatural  plircnsy,  the 
lon<»'-oontinued  fits  of  silence."     Her  case  had  been  so  marked 
Acd  painful  that  the  cx)ntrast  it  afforded  with  the  serenity  of  her 
condition  after  the  great  Healer  had  restored  her,  made  such  an 
iixipressioii  upon  those  who  wei-e  familiar  with  the  circle  of  Jesus, 


in  what  must  have  been  the  most 
tJhydkXy    peopled  district  of   Palestine, 
oolljr    remainR.     A  ooUection  of  a 
{novels  fltaoda  at  the  south-east  oor- 
o/    the  plcin  of   Gennesaret,    its 
liardlj  altered  from  the  ancient 
or  3Iigdol,  so  called  probably 
watch-tower,  of  which  ruins  ap- 
to    rcsmoin,  that  guarded  the  en- 

21 


trance  to  the  plain.  A  larg^e  solitary 
thorn -tree  stands  beside  it.  The  situa- 
tion, otherwise  unmarked,  is  dignified 
by  the  high  limestone  rock  which  over- 
hangs it  on  the  south- west,  perforated 
with  caves,  recalling,  by  a  curious 
though  doubtless  unintentional  coinci- 
dence, the  scene  of  Correggio^s  cele- 
brated i)icture." 


^22 
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Her  deTotfan  to  Jc 


and  wlio  afterwards  chronicled  their  moTcnientB,  that 
mention  is  made  of  the  fact 

It  seems  probable  from  tlie  whole  history  that  other 
came  and  went,,  and  did  for  Jesns  all  tlieir  love  prumpted 

their  means  allowed,  but  Marjr  Magdalene  nei 
foi-sook  him.  Joanna  and  Susanna  were  not 
him  in  his  last  moments.  Mary  Magdalene  was.  She  was 
accompanied  by  the  vnfo  of  Alphseus  and  the  wife  of  Zel 
She  remained  even  after  Mary,  the  mother  of  JesuB,  had  left 
sight  of  horror.*  Iler  love  never  faltei'ed.  The  other 
stood  afar  off.  She  stood  close  to  the  cross,  where  she  heard 
his  last  wo]*ds  and  groans.  She  endured  the  sight  of  the  d< 
of  him  whom  her  heart  adored.  She  was  present,  i)erhapB 
dcrly  aiding,  when  tlie  body  was  taken  down  and  when  it' 
wiapped  in  line  linen,  and  probably  assisted  in  depositing  it  in 
sepulchre,  and  then,  with  her  friend  Mary  the  mother  of  J 
she  sat  down  over  against  the  sepulchre.  All  her  attentions 
such  as  the  daintiest  love  gives  to  the  most  honorable 
dearly  beloved.  She  had  rc^rded  him  as  a  man ;  but  as 
holiest,  most  gifted,  most  charming  of  all  the  sons  of  men. 
saw  him  buried,  and  had  no  hope,  nor  even  thought,  of  his  i^'- 
surrcction.  She  wrapjxjd  her  heart  up  with  her  lord  in  the  linen 
cloth  they  wound  about  the  j^recious  limbs.  The  next  day  w?is  a 
sorrowful  Sabbath,  and  on  the  morning  following  she  went  to  the 
sepulchre  and  found  it  emi>ty.  She  saw  angels  there :  but  one 
Jesus  was  to  her  worth  more  than  a  thousand  angels.  She  flew 
with  anguish  to  Peter  and  John,  and  ran  back  with  them  to  ths 
sepulchre,  crying,  "  They  have  taken  away  my  loi-d,  and  I  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him."  And  tlien  she  sank  down  aLtnost  to  tfas 
verge  of  tliat  horrible  pit  of  mental  disease  from  which  she  had 

*  From  reading  aU  the  aoconntB  in 
the  four  historians,  it  would  seem  that 
there  was  a  crowd  of  women  sorrow- 
fuUy  present  at  the  execntion,  but  aU 
*^  standing  afar  off/*  Some  sign  from 
Jesus,  or  the  promptings  of  nature,  sent 
his  mother  Mary,  and  his  aunt,  and  his 
friend  Mary  Magdalene,  and  his  disciple 
John  up  near  the  cross.  When  Jesus 
had  committed  his  mother  to  this  disci- 
ple, the  latter  drew  her  away  to  the 
city.     The  aunt  seems  to  have  accom- 


panied the  mother,  so  tbat  adj 
Magdalene  was  preseiitb  Muy  ite 
mother  of  Jeens  joined  her,  ptvibMj 
coming  up  from  the  crowd  which  rtool 
at  a  distance,  and  sot  down  with  her  1w- 
side  the  sepulchre.  But  the  whidettaiy 
puts  Maiy  Magdalene  forward.  lUi 
much  of  the  histosy  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  antidpate  to  make  cieartti 
case  of  Maiy  of  Magdria,  ih%  ■neelirf 
suffering  saint. 
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keen  lifted.  \V  hen  Jesns  came  she  did  not  perceive  that  it  was 
ke.  ITc  spoke.  lie  said  "Mary."  Probably  it  was  the  one  tone 
k  which  he  Ixad  always  sjwken  to  her.  It  thrilled  her  back  to 
widest  eoiiscionsiiess,  and  she  rushed  forward  to  clasp  his  feet. 

Can  there  be  any  tiling  more  beautiful  than  this?  Every  great 
nan — gix»at  in  purity  as  well  as  power — has  some  special,  honored 
friend  among  ^volnen,  which  friend  is  not  his  kins-  Thoreiution  of  jcsm 
woman.  Such  Jesns  had,  and  that  nearest  and  *<»^**' 
dearest  friend  "was  Mary  caJI-ed  MagdaUne.  It  was  not  fitting 
that  lie  should  marry.  His  mission  was  too  awful.  He  was  to 
itind  hi  sublime  solitariness.  He  had  no  earthlv  father;  he  was 
never  to  have  bodily  descendant.  But  he  had  a  human  heartj  and 
most  have  liad  craving  for  human  love.  lie  was  i\iQ  incarnation 
of  goodness,  and  had  no  fierce  words  of  denunciation  for  fallen 
women,  \rlioni  he  raised  as  well  as  forgave  ;  but  his  whole  record 
is  so  spotless  that  it  shocks  us  to  think  that  such  a  being  could 
luivc  found  his  best  beloved  friend  in  a  foimer  prostitute,  and  that 
■he  who  had  been  so  morally  degmded  could  have  had  more  than 
any  other  -woman  the  fineness  of  sonl  to  have  been  able  to  appre- 
ciate Jesns  and  to  attach  hci'sclf  to  such  a  man  with  such  adlicrent 
love.  She  was  a  beautiful  character.  She  had  been  a  great  suf- 
ferer. Jesns  had  healed  her.  She  was  all  the  finer  for  what  she 
had  endured.  She  was  the  watchful  attendant  of  his  footsteps. 
Hers  ^vere  probably  the  last  human  eyes  into  which  the  dying 
eves  r»f  Jesus  lcK>ked,  and  liei^s  the  first  human  eyes  he  is  repre- 
sented to  have  shown  himself  unto  when  he  came  back  from  the 
OTavc.      This  is  all  that  is  told. 

It  is  most  exquisite.  The  utmost  delicacy  is  here.  It  is  the 
rweetness,  not  the  words  of  the  narrative,  which  betrays  the  holy 
love.  And  after  that  last  interview  in  which  Jesus  T^e  moat  beautiful 
sboiw'ed  lier  how  her  mortal  affection  must  be  lifted  «*'  *<>^^ 
into  religions  worship,  there  is  nothing  more  said  of  Mary.  And 
t]ien  liistor}'  takes  this  beantifuUest  love  of  all  the  world  and  mars 
it  and  blotches  her  name,  and  associates  her  with  all  the  fallen  of 
her  sex.  It  is  to  us  one  of  the  most  awful  problems  of  human 
bio«'raphy.  Hers  was  a  bitterly  beautiful  lot.  She  had  suflFered. 
She  had  i-ccovered.  She  loved  her  healer.  She  never  could  bo 
asked  to  cross  a  certain  line.  But  there  she  was  met,  more  than 
anv  otJicr  woman,  by  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  most  ex- 
ceptional of  all  marrellously  fine  characters.     lie  died  looking  at 
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her.    He  roee  and  showed  himself  fint  to  her.    If  die  livi 
be  ft  eeutuiy  old,  she  htd  Boch  a  memory  as  n&yer  haa  been 
safed  to  any  other  woman.    In  her  real  life  she  waa  lifted 
heaven  of  love;  in  hiatoiy  she  lias  been  cast  down  to  a  heU 
infamy.    Let  her  be  restored.    The  tmth  does  reatcMre  her. 
Friend  of  Jeeos  was  a  blessed  saint 

When  Jesus  and  liis  party  returned  to  Capernaum,  so  great' 
his  fame  that  crowds  assembled  about  the  dwdliiig  and  pi 

^ ^  .  them  BO  much  that  they  could  not  even  eat 

itt.  11M5;  Matt.  siL  Uis  mothcr  and  brothers^  learning  how  he 
•md;  Luk.  ^  i«4.  ^^  YAa^M^  and  how  the  crowds  were 

liim,  said,  ^  lie  is  beside  himself,''  and  went  to  restrain  him 
Buch  excessive  labors^    Although  tliey  did  not  believe  in  his 
triucs,  tliey  loved  his  perscm  and  bad  tender  care  of  him.    Baft 
multitude  blocked  the  entrance. 

Hcauwliile  there  had  been  bronght  liim  one  posBCfleed  cfj 
demon,*  and  at  once  blind  and  dumb.    It  was  certainly  the 
Thebundaaddwiib  cxacting  dcmaud  upon  power  to  heal  this 
d^oB^^  plication  of  mental  and  pliysical  disease.    If 

objective  theory  of  demoniacal  possession  be  held,  then  Bome 
spirit  had  foimd  in  this*  human  soul  an  organ  it  could  use, 
in  malignity  had  deprived  the  victim  of  siglit  and  speech. 
tlie  subjective  theory,  the  psycliical  ailment  had  struck  out 
liad  beduiiibed  and  blinded  the  patient.  In  either  view 
has  gmphically  described  the  case,  in  liis  Leben  Je9u,  when 
says :  ^^  Shut  up  in  this  most  shocking  mamier  did  this  being 
before  Jesus,  like  a  dark  riddle  of  liellish  restraint  and  hui 
despair."  The  simple  statement  of  the  historian  is,  ^And  bi^ 
healed  him,  insomuch  that  the  blind  and  the  dumb  botli  spahaj 
and  saw."  This  was  a  culminating  marvel.  It  was  a  manifolf  i 
mimcle.  It  showed  the  power  of  Jesus  over  nature  and  super-' 
nature.  It  threw  the  ]X)puIace  into  an  ecstasy.  They  liailed  Jesui 
with  Messianic  salutations.  Tliey  cried  out,  "  Is  not  tliis  tlie  Sob 
of  David?" 

At  this  time  there  had  come  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Cape^ 
iiaum  delegations  from  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  engaged  in  tin 


*  It  cannot  be  neceasaiy  to  go  into  the 
question  of  demoniacal  posaeitsion  every 
tisM  an  incident  of  tliis  species  of  ail- 


ment appeals.  The  reader  is  letanl 
to  the  ample  discnsBion  giTsn  this  wA^ 
ject  on  p^  172. 
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of  laying  snares  for  Jcsns  that  they  might  with  impunity 
ifc  him  out  of  the  way.  Affairs  had  now  reached  a  climax. 
\m  had  raised  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain ;  he 
■d  made  a  circuit  tlirough  Galilee,  increasing 
M  train  and  his  fame ;  and  he  had  i*etumed  to  find  the  people  re- 
pading  him  with  greater  reverence  and  wonder  tlian  before ;  and 
had  cured  the  ^  possessed  "  man,  opening  his  eyes  and  cars  and 
-ing  him  to  mental  sanity.  He  had  thus  aroused  the  {>opu- 
enthusiasm  to  a  degree  tliat  they  wei'e  ready  to  crown  him  king 
accept  him  as  tlie  Messiah.  As  he  would  not  rank  liiinsclf 
the  ruling  class,  but  liad  set  his  influence  directly  against 
authority,  the  hour  had  come  when  sometliing  must  be  said. 
The  unfortunate  expression  which  the  other  sous  of  Mary  had 
in  kindly  meaning  toward  Jesus,  namely,  "lie  is  beside  him- 
'  was  prol>ably  suggested,  if  not  it  was  seized.  They  char^  that 
the  hierarchic  party  and  employed  against  hin?.  J***"  *»*'  *  demon. 
Tou  see  tliat  liis  own  mother's  sons  sav  that  he  is  derauired.  The 
Inidi  is  that  this  fellow  has  Beelzebul,*  and  casts  out  devils  only 
IpBxingh  Beelzebul,  the  prince  of  the  devils."  It  is  to  be  noticed 
ihat  they  do  not  deny  the  apparently  hopeless  condition  of  the 
patient,  nor  the  greatness  of  the  miracle  which  Jesus  had  openly 
performed  in  the  presence  of  them  all.  They  did  as  other  men 
fc  when  a  great  good  deed  has  been  perfonned  by  one  whose 
p>odness  tliey  do  not  desire  to  admit:  tliey  assigned  the  good  deed 
k^  a  bad  motive  and  a  wicked  source. 

Tliis  accusation  roused  Jesus.  lie  called  them  nearer  to  him 
Old  addressed  them  first  in  a  parable.  "Every  kingdom  divided 
igain^t  itself  is  desolated,  and  every  city  or  house  divided  against 
tself  shall  not  stand.  If  the  Satan  cast  out  the  Satan,  he  is 
livided  against  himself.  How  then  shall  his  kingdom  stand  ? " 
BfThatever  anarchy  tliere  may  be  in  this  kingdom  of  the  Satan, 
here  is  this  point  of  unity,  that  all  its  energies  are  directed 
oward  marring  where  he  cannot  destroy  the  kingdom  of  God. 
He  shf>w8  how  this  j>er verse  captionsness  is  caught  in  its  own  net. 


^  This  k  the  word  in  the  original,  not 
Beelzebub.  The  name  of  the  Philistine 
pod  wms  Baal-iebal,  god  of  the  fly,  wor- 
jUpped  am  repceseoted  by  the  Scara- 
MHM  jwgtfiffftiK,  or  dunghiU  beetU. 
led  aebal,  whi^  moons  dung-ffod^  is  a 
•osocdiBf  to  a  ODsftom  jh^ 


Jews  had  of  changing  a  letter  so  as  to 
convert  a  word  into  another  having  a 
contemptible  signification.  As  it  does 
not  appear  earlier  in  Jewish  literature, 
may  it  not  have  been  invented  to  deride 
Jesos  on  this  special  occasion  ? 
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There  is  certainly  one  course  of  coudnct  which  caimot  be  said 
be  instip::xted  by  Satan,  and  tliat  13  such  conduct  as  shows 
actor's  determination  to  do  all  he  can  to  overthrow  Satan, 
is  the  brief  and  conclusive  reply. 

But  Jesus  furthermore  said,  "  If  I  -by  Beelzebnl  cast  out  da-] 
mons,  by  whi>m  do  your  sons  cast  them  out?     Therefore  th< 

shall  be  your  iud<n5s."    He  calls  attention  to 

Thtt  replj  of  Jctna.  •  i  111  i-i^ 

fact  that  he  was  not  the  only  healer  of  these 
rible  maladies ;  that  tliere  were  those  among  the  sons  or  discipli 
of  the  Pharisees  who  had  been  healers,  and  whose  success 
always  been  attributed  to  the  aid  of  the  Spirit  of  God-* 
works  in  this  department  surpassed  those  of  their  sons  in  tha] 
greater  malignity  of  the  cases  cured,  in  the  suddenness  of  tlie  ro-j 
lief  afforded,  and  in  the  authority  with  which  he  spoke  the  wordj 
of  ix)wer.  The  people  testified  (ilatt.  ix.  33)  on  one  occasion 
that  *•  it  was  never  so  seen  in  Israel."  Some  milder  forms  Ladj 
yielded  to  the  spiritual  influence  of  some  of  the  healers,  but  nevtf 
in  such  a  manner  had  they  seen  such  a  case  so  tlioronghly  cured. 
If  the  one  had  no  cHjllusion  with  Beelzebul,  the  other  must  not  be 
so  charged.  If  not  of  the  Evil  One  it  must  be  of  God.  "But 
if  I  rast  out  dem(»ns  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  kingdom  (A 
God  lias  (.•oiiie  upon  you."  A  celestial  surprise  had  come  upon 
that  generation.  '\Vitln.)Ut  their  expectation  the  kingilom  of  God 
had  c«'nie  in  <>n  them.  And  whether  the  Pharisees  believed  it  op 
not,  tlio  loii^  prayed  for  kingdom  had  come.  And  this  was  the 
kiui:  of  tliat  kiniidoHi. 

Jl'sus  ri'j're>ents  himself  as  more  powerful  than  Satan.     "  How 
can  one  enti-r  the  house  vt  the  strong  and  carry  off  his  instrumentsf 
Hois  n:  re  iv.vcrfui  exeei>t  lic  first  biud  the  strong?  and  then  he  can 
than  satau,  phuuler  liis  house."     In  these  words,  Jesus  claims 

to  have  tlie  jX'wer  t<->  bind  the  Evil  One  and  wrench  the  prev  frc>m 
him.  AVhen  a  man  oi  ix)wer,  able  to  defend  himself  against  or- 
dinary i\»l>boi*s,  is  openly  deprived  of  his  goods  in  broad  day  by 

*  See  in  Acts  xix.  13  an  account  of  the  greater  deeds  of  Jesos  should  b« 

tnivilliiii:  t XI tioist**,  the  seven  sons  of  attributed  to  a  bad  source  shows  the 

a  biirh  iirii  St.     The  an^ment  of  Jesus  malignity  of  his  accusers:  and  that  jrai 

has  xhv  s:imc  force  whether  the  onUnarj*  aU  his  aigument  was  intended  to  rstab- 

Je\vi>h   exorcists  did    really  cast    out  lish. 

demons  or  were  only  believed  to  have  f  The  vrord  means  all  the  fumitan 

done  !io.     In  either  case  their  success  which  constitutes  the  outfit  of  a  hooseu 

was  always  spoken  of  favorably,  and  that ,  all  the  vessels  and  instrumeiitik 
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inrliom  he  sees,  then  no  one  is  so  much  a  fool  as  to  say  that  the 
man  robbed  himself.     All  say  that  some  one  who  was  able 
to  bind  the  strong  man  had  done  so,  and  then  spoiled  him.     Jesua 
declared  that  a  stronger  than  Satan  had  come.     Tlie  Messiah  was 
to  be  the  hero  of  Gtxl.    All  such  pix)phecies  as  are  represented  by 
tbe   passages  in  Isaiah  (xlix.  24,  and  more  paiticularly  liii.  12, 
r  •*  He  sliall  have  the  strong  ones  for  a  prey  ")  were  attributed  to 
liim.      Now  Jesus  declares  himself  that  Mighty  One.     Then  he 
pushes  the  ecclesiastical  clique  of  inquisitors  and  2)ei*secutoi's  a 
little    hai-der.      Ue  plants  himself  against   Satan.      These   two 
chainpioiis  are  at  war  for  the  empire  of  the  world.     One  is  to  con- 
quer.     All  must  take  sides.     There  is  no  neutrality.     The  light 
over  the  surface  of  the  univci'se.     Satan  is  to  be  destroyed,  or 
A.11  who  ai^e  not  for  Jesus  are  for  Satan.    And  thus  he 
smriftly  retorts  the  cliai^e,  and  shows  them  to  be  in  league  witli 
Satan    by   oi>posing  him  ?    There  is  no  passivity  possible  to  a 
rational    being.     ''"Wlioever  does  not  collect*  in  aid   of   me, 
scatters."     lie  that  does  not  help  the  work  of  Jesus  breaks  down 
aud  si^atters  the  work  of  God.     Opposition  to  Jesus  is  allegiance 
to  Sataii. 

Jesus  then  uttered  one  of  tlie  most  pi*ofound  and  mysterious 
aentenees  which  ever  fell  fi-om  his  lips.     Few  people  have  been 
able  to  read  it  without  shuddering.     It  is  so  im-     Blasphemy    again«t 
portaiit  that  I  shall  present  a  careful  translation,  the  noiy  u host. 
hoping    to  be  helped  thereby  to  a  better  uiiderstanding  of  tho 
\v<  >rds.      The  passage  in  Matthew  is,  "  Because  this  is  the  case,  I 
fruv  to    you,  Every  (kind  of,  or  form  of)  sin  and  blasphemy  shall 
be  forgiven  to  men.     But  the  blasphemy  of  the  Spirit  shall  not  be 
for^-i  veil.     If  one  speak  a  word  against  the  Son  of  Man,  it  shall 
be  forgiven  him  ;  but  if  one  speak  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  shall 
not  be  forgiven  him,  iu  this  age  nor  in  the  coming."     In  Mark  it 
is  :   "  Assuredly  (amen)  I  say  to  you.  That  all  sins  shall  be  for- 
given   t<>  the  sons  of  men,  and  the  blasphemies,  whatever  they 
shall  liave  blasphemed.     But  whoso  shall  blaspheme  in  i*eference 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not  forgiveness  for  an  age  (during  the  leon), 
but    is  held  bound  by  a  perpetual  loss."      Mark  says  that  he 
uttered  these  wordi*  because  the  Pharisees  had  said,  "  lie  has  a  fil- 
thy spirit."    The  j>assage  in  Luke  gives  no  variation  from  these  two. 

•  The  word  does  not  mean  coming    street,  but  rather  conveys  the  idea  ol 
r,  as  a  crowd  collects  apon  the    gathering  a  harvest. 


3S8      EEoom  AHD  TmBD  TAmonrat  or  thk  un  €fr  jmbob^ 


,  We  may  be  helped  to  tlie  meaning  of  this  nttcranoe  by 
lecting.tliat  it  is  a  warning,  and  tliat  die  Fhariaees  had  not 
oonmiitted  tliis  fatal  o£Fence ;  and  alao,  tliat  "vribatever  thk  d^ 
tivesin  may  be,  it  is  a  sin  of  words,  of  speech  rather  than  of 
or  of  tlionght  The  perpetrator  of  tliis  hopeless  sin  mtui 
said  it !  It  is  Ua^pliemy  against  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  not  a  un  agaii 
the  Holy  Spirit  It  seems  to  be  an  open,  outspoken  vitaperatmj 
of  the  Iloly  Spirit  of  God,  deliberately  nttered  by  a  man  wheil| 
he  kno\%^  what  he  sa}^  to  be  fake,  and  says  it  for  the  distinct 
pose  of  committing  spiritual  snicide.  The  enemies  of  Jeans 
not  yet  done  this.  Tliey  had  said  that  Jesns  had  an  nncle— ^ 
spirit ;  'but  this  they  had  uttered  in  the  heat  of  passion.  Never^- 
theless,  that  speech  liad  come  out  of  bad  hearts,  and  he  kindly 
warns  thorn  to  beware  lest  they  oome  to  snch  a  state  as  to  be  able 
to  commit  this  fatal  crime.  They  were  blaspheming  the  Son  oC 
Han  in  their  anger,  and,  because  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  was  m 
Iiim,  as  ho  claimed,  they  might  by  persistent  wicked  intent  against 
him  conie  to  some  sucli  state  as  to  be  able  to  do  what  wonld  be 
endlessly  destructive  to  tlieir  souls. 

Tlic  sense  in  which  Jesns  uses  the  word  ^^leon,"  o^tf,  it  is  im^ 
portaut  to  know.    In  tlie  lexicons  it  has  different  meanings,  as 

has  the  corresi^nding  adjective,  "  jBonial,**  which 
seems  to  signify  "  continuous  duration  throughout 
tlic  period  referred  to,"  and  that  period,  the  duration  indicated 
by  "  ceon,"  must  be  understood  by  the  context*    One  of  the  most 


The  word  "  «ou.** 


*  Thus  the  phrase  us  rov  aitva^  which 
I  have  translated  by  the  two  phrases 
for  an  age^  or,  during  t/ieaon^  ia  precise- 
ly the  phrase  which  occars  in  1  Cor. 
viii.  i:{,  where  Paul  says  that  if  meat 
make  his  brother  to  offend,  he  will  eat 
no  more  meat  c<v  row  aiwra,  for  an  age, 
durinjif  the  icon,  but  in  the  common 
Torsion,  **  while  the  world  standeth,** 
which  seems  to  me  a  good  translation ; 
but  a  l>cttcr  rendering  would  be,  "  as 
long  M  I  live/*  as  Paul  simply  meant  to 
make  a  strong  osscrtion  in  r^^aid  to  his 
total  abstinence  from  meat,  not  in 
•teniity  but  in  his  lifetime.  We  find 
1b  Kpk  lU.  9,  and  in  CoL  L  20,  the 
Vloihti  4«k  rdv  aMpwr,  and  In  Bomans 


(i 


zvi.  25,  xp'^'w  0M»f(aiT.  The 
version  renders  the  first  paseag 
the  beginning  of  the  world ;"  the  aeoondl, 
*'from  ages;*^  and  the  third,  ''sinoetlM 
world  began ; "  but  the  piinae  in  ths 
first  two  instances  is  the  same  inths 
original,  and  strictly  translated 
**  from  the  ages,*'  and  the  third 
**  through  age-long  timea.**  Tlieee  cl* 
tations  are  made  that  the  leader  mi^ 
see  that  the  signification  of  the  woid  li 
limited  by  its  oonneotiona.  The  Hebraw 
word  which  the  Septoagint  tiaiislitia 
l^  these  Greek  woida,  it  one  applied  te 
many  things  which  hate  past 
■aeh  as  the  Jewish  prieathood,  the 
foar  which  a  peaoQ  whoee  ean  had 
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un^  characteristics  of  the  teaching  of  Jesns  is  tlie  absence  of 
mil   metaphysical  tcnns.     Thiis  he  has  no  word  for  eteniitj,  or 
eternal,  nor  apparently  any  plirase  to  convey  the  idea  of  nover- 
bcginnin^^icss  and   ncver-endingness.     AVliatever  he  speaks  of 
IB  mentioned  as  if  its  duration  were  connected  with  an  seon,  or 
the   seoiis,  an  age,  or  the  ages.     So  here,  "  in  this  ceon,  or  age," 
DEiajr  mean  the  age  before  tlie  establishment  of  the  Messianic  king- 
dom,  and  tlie  '^  seon,  or  age  to  come"  may  mean  the  Messianic  age ; 
the  former  may  mean  the  duration  of  the  human  race,  or  any 
of  them,  on  tlie  earth,  and  the  latter  the  dumtion  of  the 
hnman   race,  or  any  part  of  them,  elsewhere  and  hereafter.     Or 
tbe  Trhole  phrase  may  be  taken  hj'perbolically,  to  give  the  utmost 
itarengtli  to  the  expression^  or  it  may  be  taken  literally.     I£  liter- 
ally,  i^hatever  may  be  the   interpretation  given  to  the  special 
pbraaes,  the  statement  must  have  meant,  to  any  intelh'gent  and 
attentive  hearer,  that  it  was  possible  to  commit  a  sin,  from  the 
direful  and  spiritually  ruinous  results  of  which  tJiere  could  never 
be  any  escape.    But  if  taken  litei-ally,  and  "  the  age  to  come  "  be 
understood  to  mean  the  state  of  human  existence  beyond  the 
grave,  then  the  words  also  imply  that  there  are  sins  and  blasphe- 
mies that  may  be  forgiven  after  death ;  nay,  that  every  kind  may 
be  forgiven  except  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost.    No  less 
a  pers<m  than  Augustine  *  does  actually  make  that  inference,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  teaches  it  for  a  dogma. 

**  Either  make  the  tree  good  and  its  fruit  good,  or  else  make 
the  tree  rotten  and  its  fruit  rotten :  for  the  tree  is  known  by  its 
fruits."  This  was  the  proposition  with  which 
Jesus  closed  the  reply  to  his  enemies.  It  is  the 
announcement  of  a  well-known  fact  in  nature,  that  the  outer  is  a 
representative  of  the  inner.     Good  fruits  come  only  from  good 

in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  there 
wiU  be  some  who,  after  the  puniAhment 
which  the  spirits  of  the  dead  safTer,  will 
receive  mercy,  so  that  they  will  not  be 
cast  into  everlasting  fire.  For  it  could 
not  with  truth  be  said  of  some  that 
their  sins  would  not  be  forgiven  in  this 
world,  or  in  that  which  is  to  come,  un- 
less there  were  others  who  would  be 
foi^ven  in  the  world  to  come,  though 
not  in  this  world. *^  I  think  the  phrase 
i»  aoi  to  be  taken  UteraUy. 


Tho  troo  and  its  froiU, 


might  be  held  in  slavery,  the 
dooTB  of  the  temple,  landmarks,  waste 
plAoee.  eta  The  Aramaic  word  which 
Jeans  used  in  his  discourses  was  doubt- 
leas  the  best  possible  representative  of 
fh^  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  employed 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  in  the  Greek 
I  of  tbe  EvangeUstB,  and  there- 
snbjeei  to  tbe  aame  imterpretatiotia 
«B  thorns  word*. 

•  Be  MJBv  >n  ^  paaaage  of  which  the 
folloviiv  ^  *  literal  traailatUm,  ^*JU 
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treesi  and  bad  fruits  from  bad  treea.  He  probably  deaigned  ihia 
statement  to  tell  both  ways.  As  if  he  had  said,  So  far  aa  I  am 
concerned,  take  all  my  life  that  men  can  see.  Does  that  look  aa 
though  it  were  tlie  pnxluct  of  a  bad  soul  I  So  far  as  you  are  oan>. 
cemed|  tlio  fact  tliat  you  speak  such  vile  things  should  alann  yon 
as  to  your  real  chai*acter. 

And  then  he  broke  upon  tliem  with  language  of  great  aevoiity, 
"  Offspring  of  vipers,  how  can  you,  being  evil,  speak  good  things! 

For  the  moutli  utters  the  overflowings  of  the 
heart.  A  good  man  Uirows  good  tlunga  out  of 
the  good  trcasui'c,  and  an  evil  man  throws  evil  things  out  of  the 
evil  treasury.  But  I  say  unto  you,  That  every  idle  word  men  speak  1 
they  shall  render  an  account  thereof  in  tlie  day  of  Bejmration. 
For  from  thy  words  tliou  shalt  be  declared  nght,  and  from  (tliy) 
words  thou  shalt  be  condenined."  Tliis  is  a  broad  and  deep  8ay> 
ing  for  one  whose  whole  teaching  seems  to  dwell  upon  character 
and  its  pi'oi)er  cultivatioiu  Commentators  have  generally  endeav- 
ored to  explain  it  away.  But  the  truth  lies  open  on  the  plain  < 
sui-face  of  the  statement,  if  it  be  only  considered  that  a  man's 
woixls  invariably  show  his  real  character ;  not  a  word  here  and 
tlierc,  detached  speeches,  but  the  whole  body  of  all  his  utterances, 
all  his  words  spoken  thixjugh  all  his  life.  Speech  is  the  overflow 
of  the  heart  A  man's  liciirt  is  full  of  that  kind  of  thing  which 
Ji-ops  from  his  tongue  and  pen.  It  is  utterly  impracticable  for 
any  man  to  niisrcpi-eseut  himself  in  the  wliole  body  of  his  y^eech. 
It  is  the  forgetf uhiess  of  this  which  allowed  one  of  tlie  most 
sagacious  of  commentators  *  to  say  that  such  a  criterion  "  would 
be  absurd,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  man  to  settle  his  own 
destiny  by  sheer  talking  or  profession."  Not  at  all.  Snppose  a 
bad  man,  intending  thus  to  settle  his  destiny,  sliould  utter,  from 
day  to  day  even,  words  which  in  themselves  arc  good,  but  with 
the  intent  to  deceive  his  fellow-men  as  to  his  real  character. 
Those  words  are  then  bad.  Men  nn'ght  be  deceived ;  but  the 
Judge  knows  his  heart,  and  knowing  that  he  uttered  hypocritical 
words,  from  those  very  woixls  he  sliall  be  condemned  as  a  hj'po- 
crite.  Even  idle  words,  words  that  carry  no  meaning  and  go  on 
no  mission,  come  out  of  a  meaningless  and  empty  soul  and  oou- 
demn  the  man  as  Avorthless.  Or,  if  the  word  be  one  of  wantcm 
thoughtless  calumny  tlie  utterer  shall  not  escape  condemnation. 

*  Bn  Joseph  Addison  Alexander. 
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Jesus  had  commenced  to  act  so  vigorously  on  tlie  offensive  that 
Uie  hierarchic  clique  felt  compelled  to  make  some  movement 
^rhich   should  divert  the  force  of  his  vigorous 

*^      ,  A  sign  dcmandod. 

blows.  The  crowd  was  increasing  and  growing 
excitecL  It  was  known  that  tlie  wonder-loving  multitude  looked 
for  displays  of  miracles  on  the  part  of  the  Messiah  M'hen  he 
should  come.  So  their  leader  said,  "  Teacher,  we  wish  to  see  a 
sign  from  you."  That  is,  a  sign  showing  yourself  tlie  Messiah. 
He  replied,  "  A  wicked  and  idolatrous*  generation  seeks  a  sign! 
Ko  sigu  shall  be  given  it  but  the  sign  of  Jonah  tlie  pi*ophet :  for 

Jonah  was  three  days  and  three  nights  f  in  the  belly  of  the 
fish,:|;  thus  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  in  the  heart  of  tlie 
earth  three  days  and  three  nights." 

He  charged  them  that  they  had  gone  into  heathenism ;  that 
they  were  worshippers  of  signs  and  wonders.  This 

•'  ^  *  *  o  The  sign  of  Jonah 

eNdl  disixisition  should  not  be  nurtured  by  anything 

he  should  do.    The  Messianic  signs  should  come  hi  their  seasons. 


The  word  here  used  signifies  *  *  adul- 
.*'  when  applied  as  nsoal,  but 
whoi  employed  to  signify  things  spirit- 
Qal  it  means  **  idolatrous."  There  would 
hare  been  no  point  in  the  application  of 
the  former  epithet  to  the  Jews.  But 
they  were  familiar  with  the  idea  of  the 
Lord  God  being  the  husband  of  His 
people,  and  with  the  application  of  the 
words  "  adultery  '*  and  **  whoredom  "  to 
idolatry f  which  was  represented  as  com- 
ing from  an  unclean  love.  This  proper 
translation  of  the  word  has  the  advan- 
tage of  affording  a  key  to  the  connec- 
tion of  this  discourse.  Jesus  charged 
tbem  with  being  idolaters,  heathen, 
because  they  wor8hipi>ed  visible  things, 
■nch  as  signs.  This  suggested  his  two 
illustrations  drawn  from  heathen  na- 
tions, Xinerites  and  Arabians  (or  per- 
haps Abyssinians). 

f  That  is,  by  the  Jewish  reckoning. 
In  the  Tabn.  Hieroi.  it  is  written :  *^  Day 
and  nig^t  moke  together  a  space  of 
time^  and  a  part  of  it  is  as  Vie  wJtoU.^^ 
Tbai  '*  space  of  time  **  is  called  in  He- 
brew n:*7«   which  literally  means  an 

mmdrng-marning.  The  Septuagint  trans- 


lation g^veswx^A(<<><"'&^  the  equivalent. 
See  Daniel  viii.  14,  and  the  same  word 
used  by  Paul  in  2  Cor.  xl  25,  and  trans- 
lated in  the  common  version  *^  a  night 
and  a  day.**  From  Monday  afternoon  to 
Wednesday  morning  would  be  repre- 
sented as  three  of  these  spaces  of  time, 
three  Kwx^»7M*/>o»  three  evening-mornings, 
three  nights  and  days.  Olshausen  makes 
the  followiDg  fine  remark:  **  The  accu- 
racy of  Scripture  never  degenerates  into 
minute  and  anxious  precision.  Like 
nature,  it  combines  regularity  with  free- 
dom ;  and  hence  it  uffonls  scope  to  lib- 
erty, and  states  and  fulfils  all  prophecies 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  cither 
be  believed  or  contradicted.  The  Holy 
Scriptures  would  altogether  miss  their 
aim  if,  by  mathematical  precision  and 
strictness,  they  should  oompd  belief.** 

:(  In  the  Mediterranean  Sea  there  is 
found  to  this  day  a  shark,  the  squ/ilus 
carcJuirias^  caUed  also  lamia^  sometimes 
as  long  as  sixty  feet.  Lange  says  that 
Hiibner  relates  the  instance  of  a  sailox 
who  was  swallowed  by  a  shark  and  yet 
preserved. 
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bnt  sh  >nld  not  be  advanced  to  gratify  a  mere  cnrioBity.  Joiuili 
was  a  type  of  the  Messiah.  Ilis  wouderfid  adventnre'UiaU  be 
paralleled  in  tlie  history  of  the  Son' of  Man.  What  he  meant 
mnst  have  been  wholly  unintelligible  to  all  his  hearers,  learned 
and  illiterate.  Not  one  of  his  disciples  nnderstood  it  to  intimate 
a  resurrection  from  tlie  dead.    It  was  a  perplexing  answer. 

The  mention  of  their  idolatrous  tendency,  and  of  Nineveh,  led 

him  to  say  that  Ninevite  men,  heatliens,  who  were  despised  by 

TiM  NioevitM  and  the  su{)erciIious  Jews,  should  rise  in  judgment 

tteQwonocthesoiith.  ^^j.  geparatiou)  against  the  men  of  the  geneimdoin 

of  Jesus,  and  condemn  tlicm ;  that  whenever  any  moral  diacrim- 
inations  sliould  be  made,  the  men  among  the  heatlien  who  repented 
when  such  a  man  as  Jonah  warned  them  shall  be  considered  bet> 
ter  than  the  Jewish  churchmen  who  heard  Jesus,  a  greater  than 
Jonali,  and  rejected  hinu  lie  added  anotlier  illustration.  A 
Queen  came  from  the  South*  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  8ol«xnon« 
She  was  ^  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,"  from  the  people  who  were 
most  removed  from  tlie  true  religion.  Without  invitation,  against 
frightful  risks,  a  woman  was  so  moved  with  a  desire  to  be  in- 
structed ill  religion  f  tliat  slie  made  the  long,  painful,  and  peril* 
ous  jounicy  from  barbaric  regions  to  Jerusalem.  WheneTer  a 
discrimination  or  judgment  is  made  on  moral  grounds,  she  sliall 
he  declared  better  than  tlic  people  of  the  Jewish  church,  who,  pro- 
fessing to  desire  to  know  the  trutli,  reject  a  teacher  who  had  per- 
fonned  greater  deeds  and  spoken  greater  words  than  Solomon 
ever  did,  and  whom  following  generations  would  pronounce  a 
man  superior  to  great  David's  splendid  son. 

He  closed  his  address  with  a  description  of  die  condition  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  contained  in  a  parable  foinided  upon  their 

notions  in  regard  to  demoniacal  possession.     This 
peroration   cannot  probably  be  rendered  better 
than  in  the  paraphrase  by  Professor  Strong :  "  According  to  your 


The  peroration. 


*  From  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  or  from  the  Coshite 
kingdom  of  Seba  in  Ethiopia.  Jose- 
phus  (Ant.,  viiL  5,  5)  sayi  the  latter. 
The  Ethiopian  (or  Abyssian)  ohnick  has 
m  tradition  to  the  same  effect.  It  is  not 
at  all  material  to  the  argument  of  Jeans. 
He  was  contrasting  the  oondnot  of 
hmthens  with  that  of  the  churchmen  of 


his  day,  to  the  diapanigement  of  the  la:^ 
ter.  • 

t  It  is  merelj  fair  to  attrilmte  this 
motive  to  her,  ainoe  the  hiatoiy  whidi 
records  her  visit  sajs,  *^WhentlkaQiiaea 
of  Sheba  heard  of  tba  fame  of  8o1omK| 
eoneeming  the  name  ef  Jekmak^  aht 
came,**  eta    1  Kings  z.  1. 
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belief,  a  foul  fiend,  upon  liis  expulsion  from  the  })OSsc8sed| 
ran«^  disconsolate  through  some  baiTen  region,  in  quest  of  relief 
fram  the  anguish  of  guilt  tliat  torments  him,  by  a  shelter  in  sobm 
liiiman  tenement ;  and  to  save  your  credit,  upon  the  relapse  of  a 
demoniac  whom  you  pix)fess  to  have  rendered  sane,  you  say  of 
the  exorcised  demon  in  such  a  case  that,  being  unsuccessful  in  tlio 
fiearch,  he  resolves  to  return  to  his  late  victim,  and  take  up  hia 
quarters  there.    Be  that  as  it  may,  such  a  fiend,  if  at  his  return 
he  find  that  former  abode  untenanted  by  any  better  occupant,  but 
swept  clean  and  put  in  order  as  if  for  his  i-eception ;  he  will  then 
assuredly  go  forth  to  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  comrades,  and 
associate  \vitli  him  perhaps  seven  other  demons,  woi-se,  it  may  be, 
than  himself,  for  tlie  secure  possession  of  such  an  inviting  resi- 
dence, and  these  all  repairing  tliither  will  enter  and  permanently 
occupy  tliat  mansion.     In  the  state  of  him  whose  mind  is  the 
theatre  of  sucli  an  occupancy, '  tlie  latter  evil  is  greater  than  the 
former.'    Precisely  such  \vill  become  the  condition  of  the  aban- 
doned race  who  now  hear  me ;   the  incipient  conviction  forced 
upon  them  by  my  previous  preaching  and  miracles,  by  being  re- 
sisted, will  but  increase  their  guilty  obduracy,  which  not  even  the 
required  miracle  would  remove." 

As  he  spoke  these  words  a  woman  in  the  crowd,  an  enthusias- 
tic admirer  of  the  young  Kabbi,  broke  out  into  the  exclamation, 
**  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee,  and   the 
breasts  which  thou  hast  sucked  !  "     He  answered  djcuu^**"^'  "*^** 
this  womanly  but  commonplace  compliment  by 
corrtHiting  her  low  ideas.     "  Rather  are  they  blessed  who  hear 
and  keep  the  word  of  God."     As  if  he  had  said,  "  Even  Mary's 
blessedness  does  not  lie  in  the  historic  fact  tliat  I  became  son  of 
her  flesh,  but  that  she  was  so  humble  and  faithful  a  keeper  of  the 
DTord  of  God  as  to  be  selected  to  be  niy  mother."     Biographical 
circumstances  are  so  little  when  compai-ed  with  real  loftiness  of 
character ! 

All  this  while  the  mother  and  brothers  of  Jesus  were  outside 
the  door,  and  could  not  i*each  him  for  the  press,  but  sent  word  in 
to  him.  Tliey  had  heard,  and  perhaps  partly  be- 
lieved, the  slanders  of  the  Pharisees.  Even  Mary's 
moment  of  weakness  was  ujx)n  her.  She  feared.  She  did  not 
know  into  what  the  effect  of  his  excessive  labors  may  have  be- 
lyed  him.    But  he  was  her  son.     AVTien  the  message  came  to 
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Iiiin  through  tlie  crowd,  he  said :  ^  Who  is  my  mother  t  Who 
my  brethren  ?''  And  then,  looking  npon  the  multitiide  abont 
him,  and  more  particnlarly  npon  tlio  disciples,  who  were  clhi^Ag 
more  and  more  cloeelj  to  him,  and  striving  more  and  more  to 
comprehend  him,  he  said :  '^  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brotlieis  1 
For  whosoever  sball  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother, 
and  sister,  and  motlicrl"  Tlie  first  sentence  seems  a  sharp 
rebuke  to  the  weakness  of  Mary  and  the  infidelity  of  her  other 
sons  in  regard  to  this  her  greatest  son  and  their  glorious  brother. 
The  second  takes  them  *back  into  loving  anns,  if  they  will  also 
ha\'0  spiritual  relationship  with  him.  Tlio  whole  sets  forth  a 
great  advance  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
lie  claims  moix3  and  more.  Ho  is  looking  widely  through  human- 
ity and  into  the  future.  Ho  is  caring  less  for  fleshly  ties.  His 
love  is  founded  on  a  principle.  Whoever  lovingly  obeys  God  is 
a  Mary  tliat  hath  Iwmo  Jesus  in  tlio  heart  Whoever  lovingly 
obeys  God  is  his  brotlicr:  tlie  same  spirit  animates  both.  If  hk 
motlier  do  not  obey  God,  Jesus  is  ready  to  disown  the  relationship. 
If  the  poorest  woman  in  tlie  world — such  as  the  poor  barbarian 
woman  in  Africa  who  .gave  water  to  Mungo  Park,  and  sang  lollar 
bies  to  him  in  his  sickness  and  solitude — shall  only  lovingly  obey 
God,  Jesus  is  rcady  to  i-ecoginzc  her  as  sister  or  mother.  It  is  a 
sublimely  wide  and  deep  saying ! 

While  Jesus  was  making  these  speeches,  one  of  the  Pharisaic 

party,  seeing  the  defeat  they  were  suffering,  invited  Jesus  to  a 

EatBt»ithaPhari«e.  hmchcon  at  his  house,  appai-ently  that  he  might 

and  (lenuuuco  Phari-  break  up  tliis  public  discussiou  and  take  from  Jesus 

the  support  of  the  popular  presence  and  approA'al, 
and  surround  him  in  private  by  his  deadly  enemies.  Jesus  accepted 
tlie  invitation.  Doubtless  the  Pharisee  thought  that  this  was  done 
In  rustic  simplicity  by  an  unsophisticated  man.  But  Jesus  saw 
the  whole  manoeuvre.  He  went  into  the  house  and  sat  down  at 
the  table,  omitting  the  ceremonial  washing  of  hands.  He  was 
surrounded  by  Phaiisees,  who  were  Separatists,  Purists,  Puritans, 
as  tlieir  name  implies.  Tliese  well-washed  gentlemen,  with  nicely 
pared  finger-nails,  in  all  things  fastidiously  neat,  exchanged 
glances  of  wonder  that  he  did  not  wash  his  hands.  He  saw  it. 
He  knew  what  it  meant.  lie  had  been  invited  into  a  net.  He 
was  going  to  break  its  meshes.  Just  tlien  a  servant  may  have 
wiped  the  plates  and  cups  with  a  clean  napkin,  to  remove  any 
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little  dust  that  may  have  settled  on  the  dishes.    Jesns  took  the 

occasion  to  reply  in  words  to  the  accusations  they  wei'e  making 

bv  irlaitces.     "  Yon  Pharisees  are  now  as  faultless  in  your  out- 

waiil   behavior  as  these  dishes  are  clean  of  every  kind  of  dirt ; 

but  voiir  hearts  are  full  of  extortion  and  wickedness.     Thou^cht- 

less  men,  he  that  makes  clean  that  which  is  without,  does  not 

iiec-essarily  clean  that  which  is  within  also?     Ihit  you  give  alms, 

and  then  sjiy,  All  tilings  are  clean !  *    But  woe  to  you,  Pharisees ! 

you  are  so  careful  in  your  tithes  that  you  give  a  tenth  of  even 

yi>nr  mint  and  me  and  every  herb,t  and  omit  righteousness  and 

the  love  of  God :  these  are  absolutely  necessary,  while  your  scm- 

pulousness  in  other  things  should  not  be  omitted.    Woe  to  yon, 

Pliarisees !  for  ye  love  the  uppermost  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and 

the  greetings  in  the  markets.    Woe  to  yon  !  for  ye  are  as  hidden 

srravcs  which  men  do  not  see,  and  so  walk  over  them  and  are 

i*eremonially  defiled." 

Amongst  those  present  was  a  "lawyer."  Wlicn  that  name  is 
mentioned  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  pei'son  occupied  tlie 
same  Y>osition  in  society  as  our  modern  lawyers. 
The  law)'er  in  this  case  was  ratlier  a  pi-ofessor  or 
diH^tor  of  divinity,  lie  was  an  authority  in  sacred  law.  This 
person,  j>erhaps  feeling'  pinched  by  the  statement  about  the  pnnc- 
tilious  tithing  of  the  smallest  products  of  the  garden,  a  question 
the  decision  of  which  came  before  the  lawyci-s,  pertly  addressed 
Jesns  with  tlie  remark,  "Teacher,  saying  tlicse  things  thou  iiisult- 
est  us  also." 

Then  Jesus  broke  upon  him :  "  And  to  you,  professors  of  the 
moral  law,  woe  I  for  ye  lade  men  with  burdens  grievous  to  be 


A  "lawyer/ 


This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  mean- 
of  Jesns,  an  interpretation  held  by 
Ligfatfoot,  Kuinoel,  Schleier- 
.,  the  devout  Stier,  and  others; 
but  opposed  by  Dean  Alford,  who  has 
fire  reasons  against  the  correctness  of 
thim  rendering,  one  of  which  is  a  strong 
reason  for  the  interpretation  here  given, 
three  are  grammatical,  one  of  which  is 
not  pertinent  when  we  regard  this  as  a 
^zaxnatic  sketch,  and  another  begs  the 
This  fifth  reason  is,  that  this 
Jesns  cast  a  slur  npon  almsgiving, 
which  is  a  mistake;   perhaps  he  slurs 


such  almfigiving  as  the  Pharisees  made, 
but  he  is  not  speaking  of  the  giving  of 
alms,  but  of  substituting  outward  and 
ceremonial  for  inward  and  moral  clean- 
liness. The  interpretation  given  in  the 
text  has  this  advantage,  it  makes  sense; 
which  the  usual  reading  does  not,  unless 
it  be  the  sense  that  he  that  gives  alms 
is  therefore  inwardly  pure — the  very 
doctrine  of  the  Pharisees  which  Jesus 
was  vehemently  denouncing. 

f  Perhaps,  by  a  rigid  rendering  of  the 
passage  of  the  law  in  Levit.  xxvii.  80, 
the  Pharisees  made  this  precept. 
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bomo,  and  yon  yonreelves  tonch  not  the  bordens  with  €me  of  jvm 
little  fingers.  Woe  to  yon  I  for  ye  bnild  the  tombe  of  llie  pro|diet% 

and  yonr  fathers  killed  them.    Tmly  ye  are  wit^^ 
ncsscs  that  you  approve  the  deeds  of  yonr  £idienl 
for  they  killed  tlie  prophctSi  and  over  them  yon  erect  motiiimenii: 
of  yonr  own  heavy  ordinances.    On  this  account  the  wisdom. 
God  liaa  said :  '  I  will  send  them  prophets  and  apostloSi  and 
of  them  tlicy  will  slay  and  persecnte,  that  the  kkxid  of  all 
prophets,  sliod  from  tlie  foundation  of  the  world,  may  be  reqi 
of  tliis  generation,  from  tlie  blood  of  Abel  to  die  blood 
Zacharias,*  who  perished  between  the  altar  and  the  temple : ' 
ly,  I  say  unto  you,  It  sliall  be  required  of  this  generatioii.    1 
to  you,  prof cssora  of  the  moral  law  I  for  ye  have  taken  away 
key  of  knowledge ;  ye  entered  not  in  yourselves^  and  thoM 
were  entering  in  ye  liindered." 

This  broke  up  the  meal.     Ilis  enemies  and  ho  rose  to 
feet    The  riiarisccs  wei*e  fnrions.    They  might  have  despatdifid 

him  there,  but  between  the  pauses  of  hb  awfd 
sixKich  they  heard  the  sui*ging  of  the  great 
wliicli  blocked  the  street  outside,  among  whom  were  Ituni 
who  had  been  wrought  into  an  enthnsiasm  for  the  Teacher,  and 
were  anxious  to  have  him  make  his  appearance.    lie  passed  out'' 
from  the  circle  of  his  deadly  foes  into  the  midst  of  the  multitnda:'; 


The  dimI  btolDHi  vp. 


*  This  is  not  so  much  a  qnotation  of 
Scripture  as  an  amplification  of  a  say- 
ing of  Scripture.  The  allusion  seems 
to  be  to  the  account  of  the  slaughter  of 
Zacharias,  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (as  re- 
corded in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  18-22),  who 
was  stoned  in  the  court  of  the  house 
of  the  Lord,  because  he  had  faith- 
fully borne  witness  against  the  sins  of 
the  people.  As  he  was  dying  he  said, 
•*  The  Lord  look  upon  it,  and  rehire  »^." 
Jesus  amplifies  this  expression,  and 
makes  the  assertion  that  God  will  **  re- 
quire **  of  the  Jews  of  his  generation  the 
blood  of  all  the  holy  martyrs  who  had 
died  for  confessing  the  truth,  from  Abel 
the  first  prophet-martyr  to  Zacharias 
the  last  martyr-prophet.  lie  predicts 
that  such  obstinate  and  wicked  rejeo* 
tion  of  the  truth  by  his  people  should  1 


bring  upon  them  a  destmeticMi  irtdch 
should  justify  aU  the  aasertioiis  of  gotd 
men  in  r^gard.to  the  minons  natas  <C 
sin,  and  as  complete  as  if  thegr  hadnd* 
ly  heard  and  zejeoted  eaoh  nrnifi—a  rf 
the  truth  in  every  age.  Matl]ia#  edta 
this  Zadiarias  ''the  ton  of  BandUai/' 
thus  creating  a  difBouIty  to  wUoh  t«e 
solutions  haye  been  offered  :  (1),  TlwIflC 
Olshansen,  who  saya,  *'  Then  ia  wifMif 
offenslTe  in  the  wipposltion  tkak  W^ 
thew  might  haye  ocmf oaad  tho  aaaa  «( 
the  murdezed  man*8  father  wilii  te 
father  of  the  Zaoharias  whoM  book  wo 
have  in  the  canon  of  Scriptoio  ;**  or  (S^ 
Perhaps  still  better,  thatof  Ebmdf  wte 
suggests  that  Zachariao  mjglit  Imwo 
the  grandson  of  Jehoiada^  oaA 
Barachias  stood  betweoB. 


' 


1 


i 


1 


1 
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i  oommenced  to  warn  them  against  hypocrisy,  against  accept* 
lypocritical  invitations  to  feaste,  but  was  interrupted  by  a 
from  the  crowd  inopportunely  saying,  warning  agiOMt  hj. 
icher,  speak  to  my  brother,  that  he  divide  p«**^' 
nlicritance  with  me."  This  man  was  not  a  disciple,  nor 
rently  about  to  become  one,  but  seeing  the  great  and  grow- 
Inflaence  of  this  rabbi,  he  supposed  that  he  had  come  to  set 
hings  right,  and  so  put  in  his  selfish  appeal.  Jesus  turned 
L  him  with  the  speech :  '^  Man,  who  made  me  a  judge  or  a 
Icr  over  you  1 "  He  remitted  him  to  tlie  laws  of  the  land. 
it  gave  him  occasion  to  deliver  another  wai*ning  against  covet- 
less.  ^  See  and  guard  yourselves  against  covetousness.  Not 
iiifie  a  man  has  abundance  does  tliis  life  consist  in  his  goods." 
t  life  comes  from  God.  It  may  bo  sustained  by  a  portion  of 
idly  goods,  but  all  that  is  over  and  above  what  a  man  can  nse 
eally  useless  to  him.  It  adds  nothing  valuable  to  his  life. 
Chia  admonition  is  enforced  by  the  parable  of  the  Hich  Fool, 
1  very  dramatically :  "  The  large  field  of  a  rich  man  produced 
ntifully.  And  he  thought  within  himself,  vuMb  of  uw  mdh 
Hilt  shall  I  do  1  Because  I  have  not  where  to  ^***- 
Re  my  fruits.'  And  he  said,  ^  This  will  I  do :  I  will  pull  down 
f  bams  and  build  larger :  and  there  will  I  gather  all  ray  pro- 
ice.  And  I  will  say  to  my  life,  *  Life,  thou  hast  many  good 
Q^  laid  up  for  many  years:  take  thine  case,  cat,  drink,  be 
snyl'  But  God  said:  *  Thoughtless  man!  this  night  they* 
inire  of  thee  thy  life,  and  to  whom  will  belong  the  things 
!ueh  thou  hast  prepared  V  So  is  he  who  laycth  up  treasure  for 
niself,  and  is  not  rich  toward  God." 

It  would  be  exceedingly  diflScult  to  find  another  passage  in  the 
'seonrses  of  Jesus  fuller  of  lessons  in  as  few  words.  A  man 
^  become  rich.     He  owned  a  ffrcat  field.    lie 

°  BjqxMiticm. 

^growing  richer  every  day.  At  last  he  reached 

point  of  perplexity.     His  business  had  grown  into  a  very  large 

mouths  gently  with  a  kiss  bj  the  angel 
Gabriel.  To  something  of  this  kind 
Trench  thinks  allusion  is  made  in  the 
formula  by  whi«;h  the  eaily  church  so 
frequently  described  the  departure  of  a 
good  man.  ^^  In  osculo  Domini  obdormi- 
vit/*  he  liath  gone  to  iUtp  in  (he  kias  of 
the  Lord, 


*Ift  was  a  common  belief  among  the 
m  that  the  angels  had  to  do  with 
kg  men,  a  bdief  alluded  to  again  by 
■i  in  the  parable  of  Dives  and 
ana.  Lake  xyL  23.  Evil  men  luid 
r  aonla  required  of  them,  dragged 
of  tHezn;  but  the  souls  of  the 
iaoos    were     drawn    from     their 

22 
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affair.  lie  had  reached  a  point  when  some  plan  for  life,  which 
sliould  arrange  for  the  disposal  of  all  these  riclica,  must  be 
adopted.  The  Teacher  shows  us  tlie  inmost  mind  of  the  man, 
and  puts  his  thoughts  into  words,  and  then  renders  tlie  vei*dict  of 
God  uiH)u  his  character  and  conduct.  God  pronounced  him  "a 
fool."  It  is  proper  to  learn  who,  in  the  judgment  of  God,  is  a 
fool. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  man  was  not  engaged  in  an  ille- 
gitimate business,  not  even  in  one  that  was  at  all  questionable. 

^^       _, .  lie  was  not  a  thief  nor  gambler,  nor  was  he  a 

speculative  operator  m  stocks.  He  was  neither 
banker  nor  merchant  If  money  has  pollution  in  its  touch,  he 
avoided  it  He  was  not  exposed  to  the  trials  which  beset  those 
men  whose  business  compels  them  to  buy  in  the  cheapest  and  seQ 
in  tlie  dearest  market.  lie  lived  in  the  rural  districts,  away  from 
the  metropolis ;  and  he  was  an  agriculturist  If  any  man  can 
lead  a  spotless  life,  surely  a  farmer  can.  But  spotless  lives  an 
not  more  frequently  led  in  agriculture  than  in  other  puisoitK. 
Farmers  are  as  good  as  others,  and  no  better.  There  are  farmen 
who  have  grumbled  at  the  extortion  of  merchants,  but  who 
eagerly  snatched  at  the  advantage  given  them  by  a  drought  or  a 
blockade  to  lock  up  their  corn  and  wait  for  still  greater  advance 
in  the  prices.  But  the  enii)loyment  of  farming  is  one  in  which  a 
man  is  subjected  to  the  fewest  temptations.  If  he  do  wron^^ 
it  is  because  it  i^  hi  him,     Tliis  man  was  a  farmer,  and — a  fooL 

But  he  was  not  intellectually  or  spiritually  a  fool,  because  he 
was  rich.     It  is  not  true  that  "  any  fool  can  make  money."    It 

RichM  no  proof  of  rcquircs  brains,  and  thought,  and  energy,  and 
foiiyomin.  pcrscvcrance, — all  these  in  such  amount  and  pn>« 

portion  as  would  make  the  man  great  in  any  department.  Nor 
does  it  follow  that  he  was  a  sinner  because  he  was  ridk 
Ordinarily,  if  a  man  be  very  rich,  it  is  because  he  or  some  anoe^ 
tor  has  done  some  wrong.  But  it  is  not  so  always.  Some  men 
are  so  wise  and  good  that  with  increasing  liberality  tlioy  grow 
rich.  Job  was  that  perfect  man  who  won  even  the  admiration  of 
God,  and  he  was  the  richest  man  of  his  region,  if  not  of  his  age. 
Abraham  was  the  "  friend  of  God,"  and  he  was  a  millionair& 
In  every  age  some  of  the  saintlicst  have  been  among  tlio  mat 
prosperous.  Men  ought  not  to  despise  or  hate  tlie  rich,  but  pitf 
them ;  for  with  great  difliculty,  as  Jesus  says,  do  they  enter  till 
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kingdom.   o£  lieaven.    And  he  that  sets  the  poor  against  the  rich. 
indting  tlxe  many  against  tlio  few,  appealing  to  Uie  passions  of 
thooe  \7Uo    Iiave  not  against  those  who  liave,  turning  servants 
i^in&t   masters,  empIoy<!s  against  employers,  labor  against  capi- 
tal, \rrcsting  men's  Iiouses  and  lands  and  servants  fi*om  them  by 
pTcaclimg  the  cmsades  of  agrarianism  is,  to  speak  after  tlie  man- 
ner of  God,  a  "fool." 

This  man  in  the  parable  was  a  farmer,  was  shrewd  enough  to 
become  rich, — ^but  he  was  a  fooL 

Tliis  severe  verdict  was  pronounced  on  liis  character  because, 
Firstly^  lie  could  not  comprehend  the  state  of  affairs  which  he 
lumaelf  had  created.  He  had  labored  for  an  in-  i.  He  did  not  oon- 
erease,  and  when  the  increase  came  he  was  not  p««iKmdiiiii»ffaiw. 
prepared  to  invest  it  permanently  for  perpetual  use.  When  a 
man  reaches  a  point  that  he  begins  to  destroy  what  he  has  made, 
it  is  clear  tliat  ho  is  not  long-sighted.  This  man  had  invited 
SoecesB  to  be  his  guest  Success  came,  and  he  did  not  know  how 
ta  entertain. 

Secandb/j  Becanso  he  misunderstood  liis  relation  to  the  exter- 
nal world.    He  speaks  like  a  proprietor.    "  /have  no  room  where 
Co  bestow  my  goods."    "/will  pull  down  my     2.  not  his  relation  tt 
bams,  and  build  greater,  and  there  will  I  bestow  ^  "^^'^^  ^«'^'*- 
all  Twy  goods  and  "fny  fruits."   Jesus  represents  him  as  a  man  who 
did  not  know  how  to  adapt  himself  to  the  facts  of  G(xl  and  the 
laws   of  the  universe.     A  wise  man  acknowledges  God  as  the 
proprietor,  and  himself  as  the  agent  wlu^e  business  it  is  to  im- 
prt>ve  and  beautify  God's  world.     lie  sees  that  in  order  to  have 
Us  world  beautified  Grod  has  made  this  law,  that  the  very  moment 
a  man  begins  to  draw  tlie  world  into  himself  he  begins  to  be 
emahcd  ont  of  sight.    The  very  moment  he  begins  to  pour  him- 
self  oat  upon  the  world  he  begins  to  grow,  and  the  world  to 
brighten.     Hiis  "  fool "  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words 
lie  waa  employing.     Nothing  is  ^'  fruit "  that  is  not  enjoyable. 
Kothin^  that  brings  troubles  and  perplexities  should  be  called 
"'gooda."     And  this  man  had  burdened  himself  with  what  he 
eoald  not  enjoy. 

Thirdly^  He  did  not  know  the  difference  between  his  body  and 
his  «oaL  **  The  life  (or  soul)  is  more  than  meat."  He  thought 
ho  oonid  feed  his  soul  on  com  I  And  so  he  put  all  he  had  of 
capital  and  brain  into  the  production  of  com.    '^  All  my  goods," 
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he  says.    Wlicn  a  man  has  invested  his  ^^  all "  in  perishable  ob- 

a.D!dno  know  the  j^^^^,  and  they  are  swept  away,  he  is  totally 
difference  between  Boui  j)overty-stricken.  This  man  acknowledged  that 
*"       ^'  ho  had  taken  such  a  fearful  risk. 

Fourtlilij^  lie  had  postponed  his  enjoyments.    Tliere  is  a  sense 
in  which  the  old  Epicurean  precept,  "  Carpe  diem,"  holds  good. 

4.  Postponed  hi«  en*  If  thcro  bc  any  real  happiness  to  be  had  ncno, 
joymenta,  ^j^^  should  not  Ict  it  slip  by  postponing  it  to  the 

uncertainties  of  the  future.  What  pleasure  we  have  ever  had  we 
still  have,  in  the  knowledj^  and  memory  of  it  Wliat  we  have 
not  wo  may  never  have.  The  past  and  the  future  lie  equally  be- 
yond our  control.  Narrow  as  is  the  Now,  it  is  tlio  field  for  our 
action  and  the  season  for  our  enjoyment  It  must  be  jmckcd  f uU 
and  close, — pressed  do>vn  with  hearty  effort  and  hearty  delight 
Many  a  man  is  like  this  fool  in  the  parable.  Many  a  man  sayi^ 
'^  Wlien  I  have  accumulated  a  fortmie,  and  built  a  house,  and 
established  my  family,  I  will  settle  down  and  have  a  good  time." 
Wliy  not  have  a  good  time  now,  while  one  is  accumulating  one's 
fortune  and  building  one's  house?     Why  wait  ? 

Fifthly^  lie  relied  ujKDn  a  known  uncertainty.     All  that  he  pro- 
jected required  time,  and  was  environed  with  insecurity.     As  the 

6.  Rrii«i  on  a  known  timbci-s  of  the  old  buiTis  wcrc  coming  down,  or 
uncertainty.  tliosc  of  the  ucw  wcrc  going  up,  tlicy  might  fall 

on  him  or  strike  him,  and  thus  kill  him  or  leave  him  a  mangled 
cripple,  wretched  for  all  life,  quite  beyond  the  anodynes  that 
wealth  can  bring  to  pain.  "J/w^A  goods — laid  up — for  maw^ 
years."  Here  is  a  triple  uncertainty.  And  yet  on  this  imcertain^ 
he  was  going  to  settle  down  at  his  ease,  and  eat  and  drink  and  be 
merry,  forgetting  tliat  in  eating  and  in  drinking  men  sometimes 
clioke  or  go  into  manifold  diseases  that  dampen  all  meniment 

Sixthli/^  He  omitted  preparations  for  a  future  certainty.    He 
could  not  tell  when  he  should  die,  but  ho  certainly  knew  that 

^   „  ,  _.    whatever  wealth  men  may  accumulate  they  mtial 

6.    Made   no   prorl-  "^  r  . 

idon  for  a  known  ccr-  dic.  IIc  had  madc  uo  arrangement  for  his  fortune 
'*^"^^'  when  he  should  be  dead.    To  whom  should  belong 

the  things  which  he  had  prepared?  In  this  day  it  is  sometimes 
announced  that  a  man  has  died  and  '^  left  a  fortune  of  many  mil- 
lions of  dollare."  He  "  left "  it,  did  he  ?  Wliy  not  stay  with  it! 
Wliat  a  palace,  what  parks,  what  equij)ages,  what  delicious  food| 
what  suuq)tuous  furniture  of  boolvS  and  statues  and  pictures  and 
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clea  of  -virtu  -would  not  tliose  millions  buy  1  Alas!  he  could 
,  stay  MTitli  it.  The  gate  of  the  grave  is  so  narrow  that  slender 
wts  do  1>arely  struggle  through,  and  houses  and  lands,  and  cof- 
is  mud  slirouds  and  bodies  are  all  torn  off,  and  the  soul  standn 
iked  on  the  other  side.  And  a  man  cannot  tell  to  whom  he 
nil  leave  Hib  riches.  Take  what  precaution  he  may,  his  will  may 
e  broken,  after  much  of  the  estate  is  squandered  in  litigation. 
i  it  go  to  the  designated  heir,  he  may  squander  it  on  swindlei-s 
Hid  harlots,  or  the  heir  may  die  and  leave  it  to  his  father's  dead- 
Kest  foe.  It  is  folly  to  be  all  one's  lifetime  laboring  to  acquire  a 
fortune  one  must  leave  to  one  knows  not  whom. 

"  So  is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich 
tomtrd  God."  This  is  transcendent  folly.  The  man  has  so  buried 
himself  in  the  perishable  that  when  that  goes  he 

•  -rri.1^1*  ii!-^i_  J.      »    ^     Not  rich  toward  Ood. 

m  gone,  lie  has  lost  lumself  in  the  matenal. 
Abstracted  his  inmost,  highmost  nature,  and  emptied  it,  as  one 
dionld  spill  upon  the  sands  of  the  desert  his  only  bottle  of  water, 
when  he  knows  that  thence  it  can  never  be  gathered  up  again,  and 
diat  tliere  is  not  another  drop  within  reach.  lie  passes  into  eter- 
nity with  nothing,  as  if  one  should  go  into  a  foreign  land,  a  land 
of  stranj^rs,  with  none  of  tlieir  current  money,  and  with  nothing 
tfiat  could  be  converted  into  currency.  On  this  side  rich,  on  tluit 
poor.  Here  the  papers  are  full  of  accounts  of  liis  innnense  estate, 
where  it  lies,  and  how  it  goes,  while  he  stands  a  pale  and  shivering 
^Hrit  on  the  inside  of  tlie  gate  of  death,  witli  nothing.  lie  is  not 
rich  toward  God,  nor  rich  in  God.  He  hath  not  used  the  means 
at  his  control  to  please  the  owner  thereof,  and  now  he  comes  to 
die  judgment  a  defaulter.  He  had  not  learned  the  blessed  alche- 
my by  which  Love  and  Faith  do  change  the  baser  metals  of  this 
world  to  gold  which  endures  forever.* 

Such  seem  to  be  the  lessons  of  this  striking  parable.  Jesus  fol- 
lowed it  with  a  repetition  and  enlargement  of  much  that  he  had 
apoken  aji^inst  covetousness  and  excessive  carefulness  in  the  Ser- 
non  on  tlie  Mount. 

In  the  crowd  of  hearers  were  some  who  took  occasion  to  speak 
to  him  of   certain  Galilesans  whom   Pilate  had     one  of  piiate**  out- 
dain  while  they  were  engaged  in  worship,  min-  "«** 
Wling  their  blood  with  their  sacrifices.    We  cannot  now  ascertain 

•  In  this  ezpontion  I  have   dravm  I  **  A  Prophylactic  of  Caoetouiness,** 
on  mj  pobliahed  aermon  entitled  I 
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what  was  the  particalar  atrocity  to  which  thej  aJlnded.    Tbo  6^*^ 
leans,  according  to  Josephns,*  wore  pitmo  to  msarreetiGiL   Tl^^ 
were  ignorant,  rude,  and  tanmltnons,  and  made  fraqnent  distii  9^ 
ances  in  Jerusalem  on  the  occasions  of  the  feaatiw    And  PQ^'^ 
not  infrequentlj  was  grosslj  violent  in  the  govermnent  of  his  f^^o- 
ple.t    Why  these  infonnanlB  should  have  brought  this^sabject    ^ 
the  attention  of  Jesus  at  this  particular  time  it  k  diflbmlt  to  decic3^ 
Perhaps  it  was  a  challenge  to  him,  as  he  was  putting  forth  dai  m:^'^ 
to  the  Messiahship,  to  stretch  forth  his  arm  agunst  the  Boi&j^^ 
governor  who  had  violated  the  Temple  by  the  introduction     o^ 
soldiers  and  by  mingling  human  blood  with  the  blood  of  m^^' 
fices.    Perhaps  it  was  a  slur  on  Jesus  as  a  Galikeaa.    Perhaps    i^ 
intimated  that  he  was  creating  trouble  for  the  people,  as 
6alil»ans  had  met  their  death  as  his  partisans.    They  may 
done  so.    Going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  present  their  sacrifiott,  ^'^} 
may  have  found  a  test  presented  to  them,  involving  the  rqectk-^^ 
of  Jesus,  or  may  have  heard  him  violently  denounced  by 
priests ;  and  although  they  themselves  were  not  good,  they  had 
enthu^asm  for  the  young  Babbi,  and  resented  the  insults  of 
priests,  who  may  have  called  in  the  aid  of  the  governor  and 
unscrupulous  Eoman  soldiery;  or,  most  probablyyto  divert 
searching  address  of  Jesus  from  themselves,  they  spoke  of 
great  catastrophe  in  reprehension  of  the  Galilseans  who  had 
slain. 

Jesus  takes  occasion  to  rebuke  the  spirit  which  was  rife  vcdg^S 
the  Jews,  and  which  can  be  found  in  this  day,  leading  men  ^^ 

adjudge  the  imfortunate  as  wicked,  and  to  r^art/ 
singular  catastrophes  as  proo&  of  singular  crim* 
inallty.  ^'  Suppose  you  that  these  Oalilieans  were  sinners  abov0 
all  the  Galilseans,  because  they  have  suffered  such  things)  I  tell 
you,  No ;  but  except  you  repent,  you  shall  all  perisli  in  like  man- 
ner.:^   Or  tliose  eighteen,  upon  whom  the  tower  of  8iloam§  feU 


AittlM  jnflgiiiwit> 


I 


♦  Ht.,  17,  and  Atdiq,,  17,  9,  3 ;  10, 2. 

f  See  Josephiu,  Aixtiq. ,  18,  3,  1 ;  De 

Bdl,  Jud.,  2,  9,  2;  also  Winer,  the  arti- 

X  '^  Likewise  **  does  not  translate  the 
word.  It  means  that  their  punishment 
should  be  of  the  same  kind  aa.that  of 
those  who  had  been  spoken  of. 

§  Histoiy  has  preserved  no  xeoocd  of 


the  incident  hero  meatioiied.  Wlnec 
refers  to  Joeephns,  BA  Jud,^  e,  7,  9, 
from  which  passage  it  would  seem  that 
the  lower  town  ezteaded  as  far  at 
this  district  of  Sfloam,  whidi  Josephns 
distini^Qishes  from  a  w^  of  the  aama 
name,  and  that  the 
bj  the  dtj  walls. 
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od  Uled  liheiii,  think  ja  that  they  were  Binnen  above  all  men 

ik  dwelt  in  Jenualem  t  I  tell  joa,  No ;  bnt  except  yon  repent, 
joa  dull  all  (Gblil»an8  and  JudsNtns)  perish  in  like  manner." 
lb  taaght  that  these  nnf ortnnates  who  fell  by  Pilate's  hand  wem 
Mt  tUmfore  to  be  acoonnted  worse  than  their  conntrymen ;  nor 
the  OtlQiBans  in  geneial  to  be  disparaged  on  this  account,  for  in 
Jidn,  nay,  in  Jerusalem  itself,  a  tower  had  fallen  upon  eighteen 
people  who  were  not  Galileans,  and  they  perished ;  but  they  were 
■ot  Aeri$fbre  to  be  accounted  worse  than  other  Judieans. 

He  then  gave  his  discourse  a  turn  which  his  hearers  little  ex- 
pected. He  led  them  from  thinking  of  others  to  think  of  them- 
eelfei.  Bepentance  and  not  judgment  was  the  Bepantaaoa,  noi 
proper  occupation  of  their  lives.  Unless  the  J»^in«»*« 
vliob  people  of  the  Jews  repented,  the  nation  should  be  slain 
nd  enuhed  out.  GUkI's  hand  flings  down  Siloam-towers  and  nn- 
dnthes  Pilate-swords,  and  these  are  but  types  of  what  lie  will 
do  to  the  whole  nation,  if  they  do  not  repent.  This  was  a  predic- 
tioa  which  was  literally  fulfilled  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
^fben  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  were  crushed  beneath  the 
nins  of  the  Temple  and  the  city,  and  multitudes,  while  engaged 
in  offering  their  sacrifices,  were  slain  by  the  Eoman  army. 

The  forbearance  and  the  justice  of  God  towards  tlie  Jewish 
nttion  are  then  set  forth  in  a  warning  parable.  ^^A  certain  one 
bid  a  fig-tree  planted  in  his  vineyard,  and  he  came 
eeeking  fruit  on  it,  and  did  not  find  it  Then  he 
liid  to  his  vine-dresser,  *  See,  three  years  *  I  come  seeking  fruit 
OD  this  fig-tree,  and  I  do  not  find.    Cut  it  down :  why  does  it  also  f 


FwableofUieFig- 


*It  maj  be  instructive  to  the  reader 
to  eee  a  statement  of  the  fantastic  deal- 
iqgi  with  the  words  of  Jesns  bj  com- 
nentaton.    Take  the  *' three  years  ^-^ 
which  axe  named  in  this  passage.    An- 
gfQstine    nnderstands    them   to  mean 
the  law  of  notore  and  the  written  law 
and  the  law  of  grace  I    Theophylact  in- 
tecprets  them  to  signify  Moses  and  the 
propbetB  and  Christ ;  and  also,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  individual  under  moral  cul- 
fcme,  childhood  and  manhood  and  old 
tg6,     Olahansen,  the  three  years  of  the 
nbaiMtrj  of  Jesus.    Whereas  the  plain 
■frfi**^g  ia  aimply  the  q»aoe  required  for 


the  bearing  of  fruit.  His  hearers  could 
not  possibly  have  understood  anything 
else,  nor  could  others,  except  as  they 
set  themselves  to  exercise  their  inge- 
nuity and  to  make  **  heads*'  for  a  ser- 
mon. 

f  The  whole  force  of  the  most  impor- 
tant word  in  the  sentence  is  lost  in  the 
common  version.  '  *■  In  addition  to  occu- 
pying space,  it  exhausts  the  ground.** 
Why  should  it  ?  That  is  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  text,  which,  in  our  transla- 
tion above,  is  sought  to  be  brought  out 
suggestively  by  the  world  "  also.'* 


"1 
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injure  tlic  ground  ? '  But  the  vine-dresser  replied,  *  Master,  let  it 
alone  this  year  also,  until  I  shall  dig  and  cast  manure  about  it; 
and  then,  if  it  produce  fruit, — but  if  not,  then  thou  shalt  cat  it 
down."  * 

It  was  a  plain  and  pungent  lesson.  Tlie  fig-tree  was  the  Jew- 
ish people,  who  had  received  all  kinds  of  protection  and  cultui'C 
from  God,  who  had  been  expected  to  bear  fruit  for  the  good  of 
the  world,  who  had  had  time  granted  for  that  purpose,  but  who 
had  not  only  been  barren,  but  had  kept  the  world  back  in  the 
growth  of  improvement.  It  was  like  a  tree  drawing  from  the 
ground  the  noimshmcnt  which,  if  other  trees  had,  they  would 
produce  fruit.  It  must  be  cut  down.  But  a  merciful  space  is 
left.  If  it  begin  to  be  productive,  it  shall  be  spared;  if  not,  it 
shall  be  cut  out  from  among  all  the  trees  of  tlie  nations  which 
God  has  planted  in  the  field  of  the  worlcl.  Ilis  hearers  certainly 
must  have  understood  tliis  to  be  a  prediction  of  the  destruction 
of  their  hierarchy  and  nationality.  The  construction  of  the  par- 
able, and  the  connection  in  which  it  is  uttered,  showed  them  that 
this  was  the  meaning  of  Jesus.    And  he  meant  nothing  else. 


*  The  following  receipt  for  curing"  a 
fig-tree  of  barrenness  is  quoted  from 
IloscnraUller  {Altc  vnd  Kcue  Morgeii- 
land^  V.  5,  p.  187) :  **  Thou  must  take 
a  hatchet  and  go  to  the  tree  with  a 
friend,  unto  whom  thou  sayest,  I  will 
cut  down  this  tree,  for  it  is  unfruitful. 
He  answers,  Do  not  so,  this  year  it  will 
certainly  bear  fruit.  But  the  other 
says,  It  must  needs  be,  it  must  bo  hewn 


down,  and  gives  the  stem  of  the  tree 
three  blows  with  the  back  of  the  hatdieCL 
But  the  other  restrains  him,  crying,  Naj, 
do  it  not;  thou  wilt  certainly  have  fmit 
from  it  this  year;  only  have  jMitienoe 
with  it,  and  be  not  over-hasty  in  cutting 
it  down ;  if  it  still  refuses  to  bear  fmit, 
then  cut  it  down.  Then  wUl  the  tree 
that  year  be  certainly  fruitful  and  beaz 
abundantly." 


\ 


CnAPTER  VIL 


A  GnATTEB  OF  PARABLES. 

Ik  tlic  course  of  the  afternoon  of  tlie  same  day  Jesus  loft  liifl 
ddence  in  Capernaum  and  went  to  tlie  sliore  of  the  lake  of 
Gennesaret.      Ills  appearance  in  public  would     jjiiso     ocnncnrot, 
now   immediately  summon  a  congregation.    To  ^f^J^^'i"":^ 
fhe  mnltitudes  that  had  assembled  from  all  the  yui  * 
neigliboring  towns  and  cities,  he  presented  liis  doctrines  in  the 
£onii  of  parables,  delivered  while  he  sat  in  a  boat  near  tlie  shore. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  Jesus  was  more  liberal  of  this  kind  of 
teaching  at  this  period  of  his  ministry  than  ever  before.    In  the 
next  chapter  we  sliall  have  occasion  to  consider  the  motive.  Wo  are 
following  the  order  of  the  original  historians  as  far  as  practicable. 
The  first  in  order  and  in  importance  is  die  Parable  of  the 
Sower.    Jesus  considered  it  the  fiindamental  parable.    When  his 
diflciples  questioned  him  privately  as  to  its  si^rnifi- 

•  .  t^  .  Parable  of  the  Sower. 

canoe,  he  said,  "  Know  ye  not  this  parable  ?  How 
then  will  ye  know  all  parables  1"  (Mark  iv.  13.)  And  this  is 
that  parable :  "  Behold  the  sower  went  forth  to  sow ;  and  in  his 
sowing  some  seeds  fell  by  the  wayside,  and  were  trodden  down, 
and  the  birds  came  and  devoured  them.  And  others  fell  upon 
stony  places,  where  they  had  not  much  earth,  and  immediately 
sprang  up,  because  they  had  no  depth  of  earth ;  but  the  smi  having 
risen* they  were  scorched,  and  because  they  had  no  root  they  with- 
ered away.  And  others  fell  among  the  thonis,  and  the  tli<^rns 
grew  up  and  choked  them,  and  they  yielded  no  fruit.  And  others 
fell  on  good  ground,  and  gave  fi*uit,  some  an  hundred-fold,  some 
sLxty-fold,  some  thirty-fold.    He  who  hath  eai-s  let  him  hear." 


^  **  There  ii  a  peculiar  beauty  in  the 
GreA  here,  which  cannot  be  retained 
in  a  tnuBsUtion,  ariatng  from  the  uae  of 
■fte  Terb  (bat  in  a  leas  emphatic 
i)  to  flgnify  the  rising  of  the  plant 


and  of  the  son,  as  both  are  said  in  Eng- 
Uflh  to  be  tip,  when  one  is  above  the 
sorface  of  the  earth  and  the  other  above 
the  horizon.** — Job,  Addi$(m  AJexander, 
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The  next  parable  is  tliat  of  the  Tares.  He  said  to  them,  **  The 
kmgdom  of  the  heavens  was  likened  to  a  man  who  sowed  good 

seed  in   liis  field,  but   while  men  dept*  his 
enemy  came  and  oversowed  tares  f  in  the  midst 
of  the  wheat,  and  went  away.    And  when  the  blade  spranj^  np 
and  made  frait,  then  appeared  also  the  tares.    And  the  slaves  ot3 
the  master  of  the  house  coming  said  to  him :  ^  Sir,  didst  thoa 
BOW  good  seed  in  tliy  field  ?   Whence  then  has  it  tares}'    Ilesai^ 
to  tlicm,  *  An  enemy  man  has  done  this.'     And  the  slaves  sail 
to  him,  *  Wilt  tliou  tlicn  tliat  we  go  and  gather  them  t '    But 
said,  ^  No :  lest  gathering  together  the  tares  ye  mot  np  the 
with  them.    Permit  both  to  grow  together  until  the  han'est ;  andT 
in  time  of  harvest  I  will  say  to  the  reapers,  Oather  first  the  taies^ 
and  bind  them  in  bundles  for  to  bum  them :  but  the  wheat  gather 
into  my  bam.' " 

And  he  said,  **  So  is  the  kingdom  of  Ood,  like  as  if  a  man 
should  cast  the  seed  into  tlie  ground,  and  should  sleep,  and  rise 

ottbeFfetintvtaiMr  ^S^^^  **^^  ^^^^  "^^  ^^  ®®^  should  Spring  and 

'  grow  up,  ho  knoweth  not  how.    Tlio  earth  brings 

ing  forth  frait  of  herself ;  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  tfai^ 

the  full  com  in  the  ear :  but  when  the  fruit  is  ripe,  immediately 

he  putteth  in  the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  has  come." 

Then  he  set  before  them  the  Parable  of  the  Mustard-seed. 
^  The  kingdom  of  the  heavens  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard^  which 

a  man  took  and  sowed  in  his  field,  which  indeed 
is  tlic  least  of  all  the  seeds,  but  when  grown  it  is 
the  greatest  of  the  herbs,  and  becomes  a  tree,  so  tliat  the  birds  of 
heaven  come  and  roost  in  its  branches  and  under  the  shadow 
thereof." 

Then  another  parable.    "  The  kingdom  of  the  heavens  is  like 


Of  Um  Uoftanl-fleed. 


•  Simply  fngnifying  "  at  night," — the 
time  when  men  usually  sleep, — and  not 
at  all  intimating  any  blame  of  the  ser- 
vantSf  as  Chrysostom  and  Augustine  have 
taught. 

f  The  botanical  question  is  a  matter 
of  no  importance  whatever  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  parable.  The  tares  here 
are  probably  the  LoUum  temulentum^ 
darnel,  which  resembles  wheat  when 
it  first  comes,  but  the  seed  is  black  and 
haa  an  intoxicating  effect.    It  is  exceed- 


ingly difficult  to  extirpate  it  when  it  has 
once  begun  to  grow  in  a  field,  and  it  it 
almost  impossible  to  Hi«ffrgw%^»»nt^  i^e- 
tween  tares  and  wheats  See  %  yexy  full 
description  (with  pictorial  iUaafcnition) 
in  Thompson's  Land  and  Book^  toL  ii. 
pp.  111-114. 

X  Another  botanical  queatloiii,  not  TBiy 
important  in  a  parable.  OfaUtheaeed 
com  used  in  Jewish  hosbandij  the  miia> 
tard-seed  was  probably  tha  reiy  anudl* 
est. 
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yeast,*  which  a  woman  having  taken  hid  in  thrco  measures  f  of 
meal,  until  the  whole  was  leavened." 

When  he  left  the  lake  and  retired  to  his  house 
his  disciples  sought  him,  and  asked  the  reason  for  the  great  change 
which  was  now  coming  over  his  manner  of  dis- 
conrse.     They  could  not  have  failed  to  notice  J^"™*  "^^  ^ 
that  thitherto  he  had  spoken  with  great  direct- 
ne8B,  in  a  didactic  style,  when  he  wished  to  teach  doctrine  or  incul- 
cate dnty,  and  tliat  when  his  enemies  sought  to  entrap  him  he 
had  dealt  with  them  in  questions  which  greatly  entangled  tliem. 
Now  he  was  filling  his  speech  with  parables.     There  must  be 
some  reason  for  this  great  change.     So  they  put  the  question  to 
him  directly:   "Why  speakest  thou  unto  them  in  parables?" 
His  answer  was  tliis :  "  Because  it  has  been  given  to  you  to  know 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens,  but  to  them  it  has 
not  been  given.    For  whosoever  has,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and 
he  shall  have  abundance :  but  whosoever  has  not,  from  him  shall 
be  taken  even  what  he  hath.     On  tliis  account  I  speak  to  them  in 
parables :  because  seeing  tliey  do  not  see,  and  hearing  they  do  not 
hear,  nor  understand*    And  to  them  is  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of 
Isaiah,  which  saith,  By  hearing  ye  shall  hear,  and  shall  not  un- 
derstand :   and  seeing  ye  shall  see,  and  not  perceive :  for  the 
heart  of  this  people  is  become  gross,  and  they  heard  with  their 
ears  heavily,  and  tlieu'  eyes  they  closed ;  lest  they  should  see  with 
their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their 


^  In  the  Greek  C^HVy  leaven  or  yeast, 
the  soar  dongh  used  in  all  countries  to 
prodnce  fermentation,  and  thus  make 
the  bread  light  and  puffj. 

f  This  measure,  called  "Xarovj  saton, 
in  the  Greek,  was,  according  to  Josephus, 
equal  to  one  and  a  half  Soman  meas- 
Qzes,  each  of  which  was  equal  to  about 
a  peck,  so  that  aU  this  meal  was  perhaps 
(for  there  is  no  absolute  certainty  as  to 
these  ancient  measures)  about  an  Eng- 
lish bosheL  But  it  makes  little  differ- 
ence whether  the  Roman  modius  was 
nearer  our  peck  than  our  bushel,  no 
definite  quantity  being  intended.  So 
the  nnmber  three  can  be  of  no  import- 
enoe  In  a  parable,  and  yet  the  student 


may  be  amused  to  hear  the  fantasies  it 
has  suggested  to  worthy  and  learned 
men.  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  in  the 
fifth  century,  referred  it  to  the  Jews, 
the  Samaritans,  and  the  Greeks.  Au- 
gustine in  the  fourth  century,  and  Stier 
of  the  present  day,  refer  it  to  Shem, 
Ham,  and  Japheth  !  Olsbliusen  favors 
a  reference  of  this  particular  number  to 
the  effect  of  the  gospel  on  the  three 
departments  of  human  nature— body, 
soul,  and  spirit.  This  special  number 
was  used  probably  because  it  was  com- 
mon to  mix  about  that  much  dough  fox 
a  baking.  See  Gen.  xviii.  0 ;  Judges  vi 
10 ;  1  Samuel  i  24.  In  the  last  two 
passages  the  Septuagiut  has  -^la  ittrpa. 
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heart,  and  might  turn,  and  I  should  heal  them.  Bat  blessed  are 
your  eyes,  for  they  see :  and  your  ears,  for  they  hear.  Verily  I 
say  to  you.  That  many  prophets  and  righteous  men  liave  desired 
to  see  what  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen ;  aud^  to  hear  what  ye  hear, 
and  liave  not  heard." 

All  this  seems  simply  to  mean  that  whenever  any  man  nscs  his 
faculties  aright  and  cultivates  liis  moral  character,  he  shall  have 

constant  ffrowtli  and  sijiritual  help,  and  that  who- 

Moaning  of  hfa  reply.  ^  i   \    l-  ir  •      4.    ^1. 

soever  chooses  to  shut  himself  up  against  the 
trudi  shall  constantly  slirink.  God  gives  to  tliose  who  desire  to 
have,  whatever  may  have  been  their  personal  faults,  and  withholds 
from  all  othcre.  These  humble  disciples  lay  with  their  souls 
to  the  sun,  and  consequently  had  its  warming  and  brightening  in- 
fluence. The  "  mysteries  of  tlie  kingdom,"  what  appeared  mys- 
terious to  others,  began  to  become  comprehensible  to  them.  The 
Jewish  people  could  not  understand  tlie  present  revelation,  because 
they  had  closed  their  ears  to  former  revelations.  Jesus  felt  the 
truth  that  was  in  him,  and  set  it  f ortli  in  such  a  style  that,  if  their 
souls  would,  they  could  receive  the  truth  ;  but  if  they  preferred 
darkness  the  pai-able  would  be  unintelligible.  Tlie  parable  covers 
and  discovei's,  conceals  and  reveals.  It  is  the  temper  and  previ- 
ous culture  of  the  hearer  which  determine  the  effect  of  the  speech, 
whether  he  listen  to  Jesus  or  any  other  teacher.  The  power  of 
closing  the  cai-s  while  one  seems  to  hear  is  well  known.  If  this 
be  practised  toward  the  truth,  a  man  may  come  into  such  a  state 
tliat  when  he  desires  to  know  and  understand  he  cannot.  Li  that 
case  the  fault  is  not  in  the  truth  nor  in  the  teacher :  a  law  of 
human  nature  has  been  violated. 

There  are  special  seasons  of  great  advantage  to  the  hearer,  as 
when  a  peculiarly  gifted  teacher  comes  into  tlie  world  or  into  a 
community.  It  is  a  blessed  thing  for  any  man  to  be  in  a  recep- 
tive condition  at  such  a  time.  Many  an  ancient  pn)phet,  saint, 
and  prince  had  longed  to  know  what  those  who  listened  to  Jesus 
could  leani.  Blessed  were  the  men  who  were  ready  to  hear  when 
Jesus  began  to  speak.  In  saying  so,  Jesus  assumed  to  bo  able  to 
make  revelation  of  great  truths ;  to  be,  indeed,  such  a  teacher  as 
these  prophets  and  kings  had  longed  to  hear,  surpassing,  in  a 
word,  all  former  teachers  of  mankind. 

He  then  began  to  unfold  the  parables  in  a  style  which  should 
be  a  guide  to  all  succeeding  conmientators,  presenting  the  essonoe 
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€f  doctrino  contained  in  the  pamble,  and  intended  to  be  taught 
by  it,  without  those  conceits  whei*e,  witli  a  lively  fancy,  one  may 
embroider  a  solid  thought.* 

In  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,  tlie  seed  represents  the  word  of 
God,  and  the  places  where  it  fell  the  condition  of  tlie  several  por- 
tions of  the  human  race,  and  the  several  kinds  of 
human  character  upon  which  this  seed  falls,  for  j^l'lfZ^^ 
humanity  is  God's  wide  field  of  husbandry.  The 
word  or  truth  of  God  is  like  seed  in  that  it  grows  when  planted, 
and  that  it  is  of  its  nature  to  grow  when  put  into  the  Iniman 
heart,  if  that  heart  be  kindly  turned  toward  the  truth.  Moreover, 
it  produces  tlie  bread  of  tlie  soul,  and  is  self-propagative.  It  lias 
been  observed  in  tliis  parable  that  the  seed  represents  at  one  time 
the  word  of  God,  and  at  another  the  heart  of  man.  But  no  ono 
has  ever  been  perplexed  by  this  free  motion  of  thought,  and 
speech.  Tlie  illustrations  arc  as  clear  as  if  every  rule  of  the  most 
artificial  rhetoric  had  been  observed,  wliile  Jesus  used  "  that  dis- 
cretionary license  which  distinguishes  original  and  independent 
thinkers  from  the  mere  grammarians  and  rhetoricians." 

And  perhai^s  this  matchless  Teacher  had  a  meaning  in  the  very 
citangc  from  seed  to  soil.  The  loss  of  tlie  seed  is  the  loss  of  the 
soil,  as  the  good  seed  on  good  soil  becomes  incorporated  therewith. 
A  man  who  loses  the  truth  loses  himself ;  he  who  receives  the 
truth  enriches  his  own  personality. 

The  difference  in  the  reception  by  different  classes  of  hearers 
is  thus  explained  : — 

(1.)  The  wayside  hearers  are  those  who  hear  the  word  of  the 
kingdom  so  far  as  outward  reception  of  the  mere  word  is  con- 
cerned, tlie  mere  listening  to  the  statement  of  propositions,  with- 
out an  active  apprehension  and  personal  application.  The  word 
li<»  on  tlieir  souls  as  seed  does  on  a  paved  and  much-trodden 
road.  It  is  there :  but  it  has  not  entered.  It  has  not  been 
received.     Tlie  hungry  mouth  of  the  ploughed  furrow  is  not 


^  Of  which  a  Rpccimen  is  Lange^s  in- 
terpretation of  the  parable  of  the  sower, 
when  he  says  that  the  stonj  ground  is 
exhibited  in  '*  corrupted  Judaism ;  the 
gfTomid  where  the  good  seed  is  choked 
hiy  thoma  of  worldly  lust  is  the  Mohain- 
ir^^*"  world  ;  the  g^ood  ground  is  Chris- 
iendoml"    {Life  of  Jeaus^  vol.  ii.,  p. 


194. )  Really  the  common  justice  which 
allows  an  intelligent  man  to  know  what 
he  meant  to  say,  ought  to  be  accorded 
to  Jesus.  After  ho  has  given  his  own 
interpretation  of  one  of  his  own  para- 
bles, surely  it  is  most  unfair  to  repre- 
sent him  as  meaning  something  else 
thereby. 
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tlioro  to  take  it  in,  nor  is  tho  harrow  ready  to  put  it  under.  It  il 
obvions  to  tho  eyes  of  the  birds,  who  see  it  and  take  it  off.  ^nua 
Evil  One  docs  that  for  tho  way-side  hearers  of  the  tmths  of  ^Ifaa 
kingdom''  wliich  Jesns  was  preacliing.  The  gnunmatical  oon* 
stmction  of  the  sentence  shows  that  this  loss  of  the  word  oocma 
"  almost  during  tho  act  of  hearing." 

(2.)  ^  But  what  was  sown  among  the  stones,  this  is  he  who  heaieCh 
the  word,  and  immediately  with  joy  reccivcth  it ;  yet  hath  he  no 
root  in  himself,  but  is  for  a  time,  temporary ;  and  when  tribolft* 
lation  or  pursuit  ariseth  because  of  the  word,  immediately  he  la 
caused  to  stumble."  Here  is  a  diiFcrent  class  of  hearers.  Thej 
not  only  listen  to  the  word,  and  receive  it  into  their  ears,  bnt  they 
liave  joyf id  emotions.  Tlicy  receive  it  enthusiastically.  Bat  so 
soon  as  a  severe  trial  of  their  faith  comes,  they  fall  away  traat 
the  gospcL  Tliey  have  not  root  They  liave  not  taken  it  into 
their  souls  and  made  it  part  of  tlieir  lives.  They  love  the  tratlr 
only  so  long  as  tlie  truth  is  to  them  an  occasion  of  pleasnraMe 
emotions.  In  other  words,  tli^  love  pleasure  more  than  iimf 
love  trutli,  and  when'  pressure  or  pursuit,  tribulatkm  or  perseeiK 
tion,  presents  to  them  for  immediate  decision  the  choice  between 
pleasure  and  tnith,  their  decision  8llo^vs  how  little  root  the  tratb 
had  been  able  to  strike  in  their  souls. 

(3.)  "  And  what  was  sown  among  tlie  thorns,  this  is  he  who 
lieareth  the  word,  and  the  anxious  care  of  the  world  and  tho  de- 
ceitfuliiess  of  wealth  choke  tho  word,  and  it  becometh  nnfmit- 
f  111."  Here  is  another  mixture  of  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified, 
making  "  the  word  "  mean  in  the  same  breath  both  seed  and  soil ; 
but  tlie  sense  is  very  open.  While  in  the  second  case  the  rootlesBo 
ness  of  the  man,  or  the  rootlessness  of  the  word  in  the  man,  is 
demonstrated  by  what  comes  to  him,  here  the  same  thing  ia  de^ 
monstrated  by  what  the  man  himself  pursues.  In  the  farmer 
case,  if  no  tribulation  or  persecution  had  come,  the  man  wotdd 
have  gone  on  quite  happy,  but  here  his  course  of  daily  life  shows 
how  little  tlio  truth  has  dominion  over  liis  souL  Anxious  care, 
an  elevation  of  tlie  present  over  tlie  future,  a  preference  for  tem- 
porary \n8ible  things  rather  than  for  permanent,  eternal,  invisible 
tilings,  and  tlicn  tlie  dcccitfulness  of  wealth,  luring  men  to  its 
pursuit  by  promises  of  enjoyments  it  never  affords— these  spring 
up  about  the  word,  and  the  truth  fails  to  have  the  happy  effect 
upon  the  diaractcr  of  the  hearer  wliich  it  would  otherwise  have. 


I 
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(4w>  **  But  what  was  sown  on  the  good  ground,  this  is  he  who 
hearcch  and  undcrstandetli  the  word,  wlio  indeed  beareth  fruit, 
soinc  a  huiidi-ed,  some  sixty,  some  thirty."    That  which  "  was 
fiown  on  good  gix>und,"  so  says  the  original.    The  way-side,  tlic 
stony  places,  tlie  thoniy  places,  are  all  bad  for  tlie  seed.  "  Ground,'' 
tr»/A  nothing  else,  is  "good."    A  soul  witliout  prepossessions  and 
mnxioiis  cares,  lying  ready  for  the  truth,  is  the  soil  in  which  this 
seed  will  grow.     That  is  the  reason  why  childlikeness  and  sun- 
plicity  of  s[>irit,  with  desire  for  the  truth,  are  so  much  commended 
by  Jcsns,  and  have  in  all  ages  been  favorable  to  the  cultivation 
of  tlic  cliaracter  and  the  acquisition  of  true  wisdom.    In  such  a 
man  plant  the  truth,  and  it  will  certainly  be  fruitful.    But  as  in 
evil  hearers  tliere  are  three  classes,  so  the  Teacher  instructs  us 
that  there  will  be  varieties  of  good  beard's,  but  that  this  vai*iety 
'will  be  ratlicr  in  degree  than  in  kind.     Some  will  be  more  fniit- 
fal  tlian  others,  but  all  will  bear  fruit,  not  perhaps  in  exact  arith- 
metically exi>i-e8sed  ratios,  but  certainly  in  a  proportional  diversity. 
Then  followed  lus  own  exposition  of  tlie  Parable  of  the  Tares. 
"  He  who  soweth  the  good  seed  is  the  Son  of  Man.    The  field  is 
the  'wrorld.    The  good  seed,  these  are  the  sons  of 
tlie  kingdom.    Tlie  tares  are  the  sons  of  tlie  E^^l  j.^^^""^  **'  *^ 
One.     Tlie  enemy  that  sowed  them  is  the  Devil. 
The  llar^•est  is  the  end  of  tlie  age.     The  reapers  are  the  angels. 
As  tlierefore  the  tares  are  assorted  and  burned  in  the  fire,  so  shall 
it  be  at  the  end  of  tliis  age ;  the  Son  of  Man  shall  send  angels, 
and  they  sliall  gather  out  of  his  kingdom  all  who  are  snares,* 
and  those  who  make  lawlessness,  and  shall  cast  tliem  into  a  fur- 
nace of  fire :  there  shall  be  wailing  and  grinding  of  teeth.     Then 
the  righteous  sliall  sliine  out  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father,    lie  tliat  has  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear  I " 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  make  anything  clearer  than  this, 
and  y^  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  history  of  human  thought 
that  there  is  only  one  other  speech  of  Jesus  which  has  caused  so 
much  perplexity  to  the  church  as  this.t    A  volume  as  large  as 


The  word  tnnslated   *^all   things 

offend,**  means  that  portion  of  a 

where  the  bait  is  suspended,  which, 

touched,  causes  the  snare  to  Rpring 

tighten  on  the  unfortunate  animaL 

the  word  in  the  original,  although 


neuter,  manifestly  refers  to  persons,  the 
translation  I  have  given  above  seems  to 
be  not  only  literal,  but  exactly  exprea* 
sive  of  the  idea  intended. 

f  I  refer  to  his  words  at  the  Sapper : 
**  This  is  mj  body ;  *'  *'  this  is  my  blood.* 


^52 
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tliis  might  be  filled  with  a  history  of  controversies  fought  aronnd 
tliis  pai-able  and  its  explanation  by  Jesns.  The  most  perverse  and 
foolish  and  ruinous  interpretations  have  been  given,  mainly  grow- 
ing out  of  tlio  interpretation  of  die  phrase  "  the  world,"  which 
men  insist  to  tliis  day  in  making  to  mean  "  the  church."  They 
will  not  let  Jesus  know  what  he  meant  when  he  spake.  "Will  the 
reader  be  good  enough  to  refer  to  the  parable,  and  immediately 
after  reading  it  read  the  exposition  of  Jesus,  and  then  follow  with 
the  next  paragraph  ?  In  that  we  shall  present  what  seems  to  us 
would  be  the  undci'standing  of  an  intelligent  man  who  had  com- 
pared the  sayings  of  Jesus  with  one  another,  without  any  prepos- 
session of  intci'pi'ctation. 

Jesus  says :  "  The  seed  is  the  word  of  God."     (Luke  viii.  11.) 
He  represents  himself  as  being  the  Sower,  by  which  ho  would 
seem  to  mean  that  in  some  way,  excelling  all  otliers,  ho  slionld 
apply  tlie  word  of  God  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  mankind.  lie 
describes  himself  by  his  favorite  name,  "  Son  of  Man."    "  The 
field  is  theworld^'*  not  the  church.    The  field  is  the  whole  commu- 
nity of  human  beings  occupying  this  planet,  in  successive  genera* 
tions,  with  their  various  pui-suits  and  developments.     "The  king- 
dom of  the  heavens  is  like  unto  a  man  who  sowed  good  seed  in 
his  field."     "  The  iield  is  tlte  world.^^     "  The  good  seed  are  iLe 
sons  of  the  kingdom  "  of  the  heavens.     "  The  tares  are  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Devil,"  whose  personality  and  activity  Jesus  taught 
not  in  parable,  but  in  most  strictly  didactic  and  expository  dia- 
coui'scs  to  his  disciples  in  private,  and  in  ex]>lication  of  a  parable. 
The  "  Devil,"  the  accuser,  tlie  slanderer,  is  the  enemy  of  the  Son 
of  Man.     lie  has  sown  evil  in  the  world,  not  8i>ecially  in  the 
church.     Because  the  elinrch  must  be  part  of  the  world,  it  will 
have  the  characteristics  of  the  world  in  the  particular  o£  a  mixed 
population.     "  The  harvest  is  the  end  of  the  age." 

In  our  common  vei*sion  of  Matthew  xiii.  we  have  in  the  thirty- 
cii^hth  vci-se, "  The  Iield  is  tlieworld^^  and  in  the  thii-ty-ninth  verse, 
"  The  harvest  is  the  end  of  iheworldP  The  words  in  the  orimnal 
are  totally  different.  In  the  former  passage  it  means  tliis  orderly 
univei-se  of  God,  and  the  human  i-ace  occupying  this  planet  In 
the  latter  it  means  (bor^  age,  rera.    The  whole  phrase*  means  the 


*  The  phrase  here  is  (ti/t^tcXcio  tou 
axtovo^.  In  Hebrews  ix.  20,  Paul  uses 
the   phrase,  <rvrreXcia    rtav    aid^yoay^   the 


juncture  of  the  ages,  the  moment  of 
passag^e  from  one  tera  to  another. 
Trench  thmks  **  the  phraac  equivalent 
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eomiiig  tx^eiher  of  seras,  the  joining  of  their  ends,  tlio  conclud- 
ing end  of  one  and  the  opening  end  of  the  other. 

In  thiB  phrase  there  is  nothing  whatever  which  implies  or  in- 
linuates  the  destruction  or  end  of  either  this  planet  or  its  inhab- 
itants.    There  is  very  plainly  indicated  a  great  transition  epoch, 
when  one  cycle  ends  and  another  begins,  and  this  juncture  of 
the  seras  is  marked  by  an  epoch  of  vast  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  things.     It  will  be  the  harvest-home  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  heavens.    Until  that  time  no  man,  and  no  set  of  men,  must 
undertake  the  weeding  process  to  cast  the  evil  out.     It  cannot  be 
dcnie.     "  Lest  gathering  togetlier  the  tares  ye  root  out  the  wheat 
with  them."    Obviously  Jesus  believed  that  the  world  was  not 
BO  much  hurt  by  the  existence  of  evil  men  as  it  was  benefited  by 
the  existence  of  the  good.    It  is  better  to  permit  an  evil  man  to 
reride  in  a  community,  a  church,  a  society,  a  town,  than  by  mis- 
take to  destroy  a  good  man.     The  faith  of  Jesus  in  the  goodness 
of  goodness  is  both  beautiful  and  sublime.    It  rested  upon  an- 
other thought     The  evil  is  to  be  destroyed  at  the  end  of  this 
eon  and  the  beginning  of  the  next,  whenever  that  shall  be.    The 
tetiny  of  the  evil  is  to  be  destroyed.    The  destiny  of  the  good 
is  to  be  preserved. 

At  the  conjunction  of  the  ages  the  Son  of  Man  will  send  his 
reapers  forth  officially,  and  he  will  direct  them  what  to  do.  Ilere 
JeBus  assumes  to  himself  the  final  supervision,  and  accomplish- 
ment by  the  agency  of  angels,  of  the  destiny  of  the  evil  and  the 
good.    He  will  direct  what  shall  be  done  with  them. 

The  evil  are  to  be  dealt  with  first.     Wlierever  in  any  part  of 
lis  kingdom, — "  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens," — there  are  any 
who  are  baits  to  others,  enticing  them  to  evil,  or  any  who  make 
lawlessness,  teach  or  practise  disregard  of  the  laws  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  heavens,  they  are  to  be  separated  from  all  the  good. 
That  is  the  first  process.     Then  these  evils  and  these  evil  people 
will  be  assorted.    All  shall  not  be  destroyed  alike.     Every  man 
is  to  be  judged  and  punished  "  according  to  his  works."     There 
are  "few  stripes"  and  "many  stripes."      There  is  discrimina- 
tion and  assortment.    "  Bind  them  in  bundles  for  their  burning." 
Augustine  sees  this,  and  teaches  that  sinners  shall  be  punislicd 
together.    **  Hoc  est,  rapaces  cum  rapacibus,  adulteros  cum  adul- 


y^fSt^v^thi^rwf  miivwf  oi  1  Cor.  z.  11,  the  I  the  one  and  the  commencement  of  the 
crtremltkii  of  the  two  aBxas,  the  end  of  I  other.*' 
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tens,  homicidal  cum  homocidis,  fares  cum  faribns,  derisoM. 

cum  derisoribiis,  similes  cam  similibus;"  that  is,  robbers  wiflij 
robbers,  adnlterers  witli  adulterers,  murderers  with  mnrdexen^ 
thieves  witli  thieves,  scomers  witli  sconiers,  like  with  like.*  Then 
these  bundles  are  to  be  thrown  into  a  furnace  of  iirc.  The  weak 
sliall  burst  into  wailing,  and  the  fierce  wicked  ones  shall  gnaA 
tlieir  teeth  in  ra<je :  but  thev  shall  be  destroyed.  This  intimates 
the  most  fearful  anguish  in  the  pnxiess  of  destruction.  Tlicii| 
when  whatsoever  and  whosoever  offends,  or  causes  to  offend,  shall 
have  been  destroyed, — shall  have  been  rc>lled  away  like  a  daric 
cloud, — the  righteous  shall  blaze  forth  gloriously  in  tlie  kingdom 
of  their  Father.  Until  which  time  let  no  man  undertake  the 
work  of  excision  and  destruction.  It  is  the  pren^tive  of  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  shall  be  accomplished  at  tlie  juncture  of  the 
ffiras,  when  "  this  age  "  shall  end  and  "  the  age  to  come  "  begin. 
And  yet,  with  such  plain  teaching  set  before  the  world  by  Jesuit 
and  in  face  of  the  corroboration,  by  the  histor}'  of  the  whole 
world,  of  the  utter  impracticability  of  infallible  judgment  as  to 
the  character  of  men,  some  called  Chidistians  have  insisted  upon 
persecution  for  opinion's  sake,  making  a  man  an  offender  for  a 
word,  until  at  some  ])criod  of  the  church's  history  ecclesiastics 
have  become  niorl)id  he  rosy -hunters.  For  instance,  Aquinas,  who 
in  the  thii'tcenth  century  won  the  name  of  the  Aufjtli^i  Doctor^ 
taught  that  the  prohibition  is  binding  only  when  tliere  is  danger 
of  plucking  up  the  wheat  while  extiri)ating  the  tares,  as  if  Jesus 
had  not  expressly  taught  that  that  danger  is  always  and  will  be, 
while  this  ivra  lasts.  John  Maldonatus,  a  Spanish  Jesuit  of  die 
sixteenth  century,  taught  that  the  householder  was  to  determine 
whether  such  danger  existed,  and  he  added,  that  as  the  Pope  is 
the  representative  of  that  householder,  he  must  be  asked  whether 
or  not  the  tares  shall  be  removed.  Upon  which  he  addresses  to 
all  Catholic  princes  an  exhortation  to  imitate  these  slaves  of  the 
householder,  so  that  instead  of  having  to  be  urged  to  tlie  work  f»f 
rootini'  out  heresies  and  heretics,  thev  will  rather  need  to  have 


*  Dante,  "the  dark  Italian  hiero- 
phant,"  represents  that  among  other 
ppectacles  in  heU  he  saw  one  moving 
flame,  divided  at  the  top,  and  was  told 
that  it  contained  Diomed  and  Ulysses, 
**  who  speed  together  now  to  their  own 


misery,  as  formerly  they  used  to  do  to 
that  of  others.'*  Tho  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  give  this  intimation  repeat- 
edly. "  That  man  perished  not  alon^in 
his  iniquity.**  *  *  The  deceiver  and  tlifl 
deceived  are  Ilis."    Job  xiL  10. 
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7jeel  restrained  I   So  totally  lias  what  is  called  ^^  The  Church'' 
^presented  the  teaching  of  Jesns. 

now  the  invaluable  help  of  the  Great  Teacher's  method 
I  of  explainiug  his  own  parables,  let  us  apply  it  to  all  that  follows. 
The  next  is  the  Parable  of  the  Seed  growing  in  secret.  In  that 
|flie  oommentators  have  found  great  difliculties.  They  say  that  if 
Lthe  man  -who  bows  the  seed  is  Jesus,  then  the  par-  Kxpu«auon  of  the 
[d>1e  seems  to  disparage  him, — ^^  something  is  at-  ^'^'»'  Huflban<im»n. 
tribnted  to  him  which  seems  unworthy  of  him,  less  than  to  him 
I jig^itly  appertains, — while  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take  him  to 
those  that  in  subordination  to  himself  are  bearers  of  his 
irord,  then  something  more,  a  higher  prerogative,  as  it  would 
,  seem,  is  attributed  than  can  be  admitted  to  belong  rightly  to  any 
mve  only  to  him."  *  Another  f  says  that  tliis  parable  "  is  another 
and  imperfect  version  of  that  of  tlie  tares,  only  with  the  circum- 
stance of  the  tares  left  out  I  "  As  to  the  first,  the  question  is*  set- 
t]e<L  Jesus  says  that  he  is  the  Sower.  If  that  distinct  declara- 
tion  of  his  cannot  be  made  to  consort  with  his  pictorial  represen- 
tations of  truth,  it  cannot  be  helped  by  even  an  arclibishop.  He 
was  not  careful  to  preserve  the  unities,  and  a  Gennan  doctor 
mnst  bear  it.  He  spoke  with  the  freedom  of  a  soul  too  large  for 
mere  rhetorical  rules.  Why  should  commentators  be  so  careful 
for  the  reputation  of  Jesus  ?  As  to  the  second,  the  slipjhtest  ex- 
amination would  have  shown  the  learned  author  that  tliis  is  an- 
other version  of  the  j)aral)le  of  the  tares,  as  Othello  is  another 
version  of  Hamlet,  when,  of  coui-se,  "  the  circumstance  "  of  Ilam- 
let  is   "  left  out."     That  of  the  tares  teaches  one  thing,  this  an- 


Tliis  parable  sets  forth  that  the  seed  of  the  kingdom,  the  word 
of  G-od,  the  genn  of  truth,  is  under  the  great  system  of  law  per- 
TWkding  the  universe.  The  truth  grows  of  itself.  All  a  man  can 
do  is  to  plant  it.  He  need  have  no  worry,  no  excessive  anxiety. 
It  'Will  grow.  The  Son  of  Man,  Jesns,  has  cast  seed  into  the 
[,  and  whatever  he  may  know  of  all  the  secret  processes  of 
beyond  what  men  know,  the  seed  he  plants  can  grow  no 
than,  and  will  certainly  grow  just  as,  the  seed  of  the 
unlearned  farmer  grows.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  part  of  the 
plan,  and  obeys  the  univereal  law.    Jesus  docs  not  j^ro- 

f  Strauss,  Leben    Jmi,  vol    L,  jk 

eo4. 


^  Tigpdm  ^  his  troatise  on  the  Para- 
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less  to  giye  his  words  an  miiuitiinl  dement.   He  wiU  wait 
seed  of  Ood  will  surely  grow  day  and  nig^    Eveffy  part  of 
development  is  beandfol  in  its  season,  tlie  blade,  tbe  ear,  and 
fall  com  at  last  It  is  an  impressiTe  lesson  of  faith  and 

Then  we  have  the  Parable  of  the  Mnstard-seed.    We  need 
fanciful  interpretation  of  this  parable.    It  plainly  means  the 

Exrumom  of  tta*  tonsivo  growth  of  the  principles  of  the 
^^"^''^^''^  of  the  heavens  from  the  small  beginnings  of 

obscure  life  of  Jesii&     He  professed  to  plant  that  litde  seed^ 
the  field  of  the  world.    The  planting  took  place  in  one  cf 
most  obscm^  comers  of  the  field.     It  consisted  cf  some 
not  written,  words,  uttered  to  a  few  ordinary  people,  and 
out  of  a  life  of  moderate  length,  only  one-deventh  of 
spent  in  public.    He  had  such  faith  in  the  power  cf  his 
words  that  he  predicted  the  time  when  they  should  be  so 
siva  in  their  influence  that  the  utterances  of  no  other  man 
be  as  potentiaL    And  that  prediction  is  this  day  folfilled. 
parable  and  its  fulfilment  shows  what  prodigious  resolta  Godi 
complish^s  with  what  apparently  slender  resources. 

From  setting  forth  the  extensive  growth  of  the  kingdom  of 
heavens  by  the  propagation  of  truth,  Jesus  proceeds  to  condi 

this  series  of  parables  by  teaching  the  intenafl- 
jwiiotton  of  the   g^^^  ^f  ^^    rpj^jg  kingdom  is  like  hiAki. 

leaven.    It  is  a  small  body  when  compared  wiA' 
the  three  measures  of  meal,  but  it  is  more  than  a  match  for  till: 
mass  of  inert  substance  in  which  it  is  hidden.     The  meal  has  I0 
effect  on  tlie  leaven.    The  leaven  instantly  attacks  the  meal.  It  k ' 
a  vivid,  restless,  transforming  agency.    It  seizes  the  particles  d  '\ 
meal  next  to  it  and  changes  them  to  leaven.    It  converts  the  wft* 
less  into  an  ally.    There  is  now  more  leaven  and  less  unleavened  •' 
meal.    This  process  goes  forward  until  the  whole  mass  is  leavened-  • 
It  is  a  noiseless  process.    Ko  one  sees  it,  no  one  hears  it ;  but  joA  ' 
as  certainly  as  if  the  work  were  performed  in  the  sight  of  aHmeOy 
and  with  blare  of  trumpets,  the  great  change  goes  steadily  forward 
Placed  in  contact  witli  humanity,  the  tmths  of  the  kingdom  wall 
go  forward  changing  that  humanity  by  a  potency  peculiar  to  itosVS* 
It  will  cover  humanity  and  take  the  whole  world,  not  by 
powering,  or  conquering,  or  subjugation,  but  by  transforming 
world,  and  converting  the  mass  of  inert  humanity  into  a 
agency. 
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Jesus  set  forth  his  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the  kingdom 
irens  ^wlien  addressing  moltitndes,  and  thus  did  he  ex 
aehin^:  to  his  disciples  in  private  when 
t   an  explication  of  his  dark  sayings. 
ng  liis  immediate  followers  he  adds  these  other  para- 
niilitudes,"  as  Origen  says  they  should  be  called.    (1) 
dom  of  the  heavens  is  like  to  a  treasure  hidden  in  tlie 
b  a  man  having  found  he  hid,  and  from  the  joy  of  it 

eelleth  all  that  he  hath  and  buyeth  that  field."  (2) 
.e  kingdom  of  the  heavens  is  like  to  a  merchant  seeking 
is,  and  having  found  one  pearl  of  great  value,  he  went 
11  that  he  had  and  bought  it"  (3)  "  Again  the  king- 
le  heavens  is  like  to  a  drag-net,  cast  into  the  sea,  and 
of  every  kind,  which  when  it  was  full  they  drew  upon 

and  having  sat  down,  they  gathered  the  good  into  ves- 
sast  tlie  bad  away.  So  shall  it  be  in  the  end  of  the  age : 
A  shall  come  forth  and  separate  the  bad  from  the  midst 
ghteoiis,  and  shall  cast  them  into  the  fumance  of  fire, 
all  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 
the  metliod  of  Jesus  in  explaining  his  parables,  it  would 
it  these  similitudes  should  contain  no  difiicnlties.  And 
lot,  to  simple  minds.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  difficulty 
3  such  as  have  the  old  barren  idea  of  churchism,  to  which 
58  must  bend.  Jesus  is  talking  about  sometliing  much 
nd  deeper  than  church ;  he  is  talking  about  the  kingdom 
;es  and  all  heavens.  He  presents  it  again  in  three  ways, 
the  Parable  of  the  Treasure,  it  is  as  if  a  man  walking 
i  field,  which  may  seem  to  him  barren  and  worthless,  all 
2omcs  unexpectedly  upon  a  treasure,  which 
ices  tlie  value  of  the  field  that  everything  ^^  TreMuro  in  tu 
^mipai-ison  with  it  seems  worthless.  "  The 
the  world."  The  kingdom  of  the  heavens  is  the  treasure. 
is  which  makes  the  world  so  valuable.  It  is  in  the  world. 
>  not  see  it.  They  are  like  unlettered  rustics  who  walk 
5eld  and  perceive  nothing.  The  chemist,  the  botanist,  the 
Jt,  the  mining  engineer,  come  into  the  same  field,  and  they 
lousand  beautiful  and  valuable  tilings ;  and  the  geologist 
ineer  perceive  traces  of  (;oal  or  copper,  or  silver  or  gold, 
>n8  or  promises  of  riches  such  as  Austmlia  and  California 
Xiseiitcd.     Uow  rapidly  tlie  field  appreciates  1    Just  so  ia 
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it  often  with  men  who,  not  expecting  it,  have  such  a  sndden  m* 
elation  of  the  glory  of  the  reign  of  God  in  the  world.  Then  tba 
world  becomes  vastly  precious  to  them. 

Tlie  basis  of  this  parable  was  a  fact  common  to  Bociety  in  the 
East,  not  only  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  but  in  this  day.  Gurions  ex- 
plorers of  oriental  ruins  have  obstructions  in  their  work  created 
by  the  belief  of  the  natives  that  they  come  to  carry  away  vast 
treasures  from  the  country,  the  existence  of  which  had  somehoir 
become  known  to  these  travellers.  In  ancient  times,  when  there 
were  rapid  changes  of  d}aiasties,  men  adopted  methods  of  invest- 
ment unknown  to  modern  times.  It  is  said  that  they  divided 
their  estates  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  was  pat  into  commerce 
for  current  use ;  another  converted  into  costly  articles,  which  were 
easily  poilable  and  salable  in  all  countries,  so  that,  if  obliged  to 
fly,  these  would  be  their  means  of  support ;  and  the  third  they 
buried,  so  that  if  they  returned  to  their  own  land  they  might  find 
their  riches  again.  As  in  the  changes  of  this  mortal  life  many  a 
man  did  not  return,  there  were  frequent  occasions  when  treasure 
would  be  foimd.  Idling  peasants  often  sighed  for  the  discovery  f :- 
of  great  riclics,  and  so  many  romantic  incidents  would  necessarily 
be  connected  with  the  burying  and  the  finding  of  these  treasnrefl^ 
that  they  occupy  no  inconsiderable  space  in  oriental  literature. 

Jesus  meant  to  teach,  (1)  That  the  reign  of  changeless  principles 
occupying  God's  universe  and  pervading  God's  eternity  is  incom- 
l)arably  valuable.  (2)  That  its  existence  is  what  gives  value  to 
the  world,  which  would  otherwise  be  woithless.  (3)  Tliat  men 
sometimes  have  these  great  trutlis  revealed  to  them  as  by  an 
inspiration,  and  all  true  men  are  excited  with  gladness  thereat 

2.  But  there  are  men  who  are  seeking  the  valuable,  the  most 
precious,  and  they  find  it  in  this  kingdom.    This  truth  is  set  forth 

in  the  Parable  of  the  Pearl-buyer.    It  is  necessary 

The  Pcarl-btiycr.  .  i  • 

to  recollect  the  great  esteem  m  which  the  ancients 
held  the  pearl,  and  the  great  sums  often  given  for  a  single  perfect 
pearl.  The  two  pearls  which  Cleopatra  prop<3scd  to  dissolve  id 
acid,  in  honor  of  Mark  Anthony,  were  valued  at  10,000,000  ses- 
terces, or  about  $390,000  in  gold.  But  the  value  de})ended  upon 
several  things,  such  as  size,  form,  color,  and  purity  of  Instre.  It 
was  rare  to  find  a  pearl  that  united  all  the  good  qualities,  and 
when  found  it  was  of  great  price,  of  so  great  price  as  to  stimulate 
elaborate  counterfeiting.    It  was  worth  while  sometimes  to  invest 
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aH  one  poeseseed  in  a  single  pearl.    There  was  less  fluctuation  in 

itB  value  tlian  in  that  of  other  commodities  in  the  world's  markets. 

80  Jesus  likens  the  earnest  truth-seeker  to  the  pcarl-merchant. 

lie  finds  the  most  costly  truth  in  the  kingdom  which  Jesus  was 
pleaching.  As  men  come  to  see  and  know  the  vahio  of  these 
truths,  all  other  things  will  become  comparatively  valueless.  They 
will  seek  this.     They  will  give  up  eveiything  else  for  this.     The 

.  poesession  of  this  truth  is  the  gaining  of  an  everlasting  fortune. 
3.  Again,  this  kingdom  is  likened  unto  a  drag-net.     Such  a  net 
18  loadcKl  witli  lead  at  the  bottom,  to  sink  it  into  the  sea,  and  f ur- 
mshed  '^'ith  cork  at  the  top,  which  floats  it,  and 

_  .<i^  iT^i.i  The  Drag-net 

then  canned  far  out,  as  on  tlie  Lngush  coast  some- 
times half  a  mile,  and  brought  round  with  a  sweep  that  takes  all 
in  and  pulls  all  to  the  shore.  Such  a  drag-net  is  the  kingdom 
of  the  heavens,  not  the  church.  It  sweeps  the  sea  of  life.  It 
gathers  in  all  the  good  fish  and  all  the  bad.  It  might  be  likened 
to  the  sea  itself,  but  tliaj;  Jesus  desired  to  convey  again  a  very 
deep,  iniportant  lesson  of  this  kingdom,  namely,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  current  age,  at  the  period  when  this  cycle  shall  come  to  its 
conclusion,  at  the  moment  when  another  cycle  sliall  be  at  its  be- 
guiling, then  there  is  a  discrimination,  judgment,  separation  crisis, 
and  that  this  separation  shall  be  followed  by  the  destruction  of 
the  nvicked.  Fishermen  sit  on  the  shore  and  throw  away  upon  the 
sand  all  fish  that  cannot  be  sold  in  the  market.  And  the  fish  die, 
rot,  disappear.  Now  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  Jesus  teaches  the 
doctrine  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  wicked  at  the  end  of  this 
seon,  but  connects  with  it  the  idea  of  suffering,  teaching  us  that  the 
iirieked  shall  not  rot  away  out  of  the  universe  painlessly,  but  shall 
he  as  if  a  man  were  cast  into  a  furnace,  when  there  should  be  pain 
in  tlie  process  of  destruction,  pain  M-hich  should  vent  its  expres- 
sion, according  to  the  character  of  the  sufferer,  in  weak  wailing  or 
in  terrific  grinding  of  teeth. 

^Vhen  Jesus  had  said  these  things  he  asked  his  disciples  if  they 
nnderstood  them,  and  when  they  said  "  yes,"  he  added,  "  On  this 
aeeount  every  scribe  disciplined  for  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens, 
IB  like  to  a  man,  a  housemaster,  who  throws  forth  from  his  treasury 
new  things  and  old."  Tliat  is  to  say,  that  all  who  are  to  be  ex- 
ponnders  of  the  trutli  must  be  themselves  trained  to  it,  and  then 
xnaat  be,  Uke  householders,  bringing  forth  whatever  those  who  are 
the  taught  need,  old  things  and  new  tilings.    The  trutlis  of  the 


kingdom  will  popebnlly  cuprnd  to  the  loiiFi  iriaioQ  as  they  m 
ftndied.  Hie  tmth  is  no  wane  for  bong  old;  but  if  a  man  Bup- 
poaeft  that  tbere  will  nerer  be  new  lerelationB  of  tmth  he  ia 
Hidly  miirfalrwi,  It  baa  alwmji  been  a  part  of  the  injury  which 
the  race  baa  soffered  from  dmrduam,  that  it  baa  been  taoght  that 
the  limit  of  the  knowledge  of  tmth  can  be  definitely  fixed  by  one 
aet  of  men  for  all  men,  and  by  one  genoation  for  all  ancoeeding 
generations,  so  that  a  dinrch  may  say  in  a  cooncil  that  andi  and 
each  a  thing  is  semper  et  hU^im^  always  and  OTeiywhere  the  troth, 
and  whosoever  does  not  see  it  and  acknowledge  it  to  be  trati^ 
''let  him  be  aocnrsed." 

ETery  man  disciplined  for  the  kingdom  poors  oot,  to  those 
whom  he  is  in  torn  disciplining^  all  tilings  JMW  woAetdf  ddtrndia 
in  new  developments  of  sdenoe  and  homan  experience;  and  thna 
the  troth,  to  the  teacher^s  mind,  is  as  old  as  the  hills  and  as  ftiash 
aa  the  floweis  that  grow  thoeon.  And  thus  the  word  ''otiho- 
doxy  **  comes  to  be  the  contempt  of  the  wise  and  die  homnr  of  the 
good,  for  it  no  longer  means  ^ri]|^  thought,''  bat  the  edict  of  an 
ovobearing  and  dogmatic  and  nanow  self-conceit  The  ottho- 
doxy  of  Uvday  may  be  the  heterodoxy  of  to-monow.  Thinking  1 
which  is  right  on  the  plane  of  the  discoveries  of  to-day  may  be  ' 
most  wrong  on  the  plane  of  the  discoveries  of  to-morrow.  A  wiia 
man  holds  on  to  all  valuable  tnith  bequeathed  him  by  the  ages, 
and  seeks  to  gather  something  new  to  add  thereto  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  shall  succeed  him.  Besearch  into  the  laws  of  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens  is  as  much  tan^it 
as  research  into  tliat  small  section  we  call  the'  animal  kingdom, 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  the  mineral  kingdom.  New  things  are 
nsefol ;  and  so  are  old  things. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
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About  tkia  time  occurred  one  of  tliose  seasons  of  excitement  in 
wliich  the  populace  showed  a  disposition  to  make  Jesus  king,  and 
liasteu  his  revelation  of  his  Messianic,  powers.  jjattTiiL-MM-kir.; 
^HieBe  popular  paroxysms  were  always  so  man-  Lake  yul,  iz.  jenu 
aged  by  Jesus  that  they  should  create  no  outbreak,  **^  ^  polite**' 
find  thus  connect  his  name  and  mission  witli  the  ephemeral  poli- 
tics of  his  nation.  No  man  can  be  a  great  moi*al  teacher  and  a 
politician.  Politics  are  for  a  day;  morality  for  eternity.  It 
ma  utterly  impracticable  to  make  any  satisfactory  conjecture 
to  the  political  opinions  of  Jesus,  whether  he  was  Hcrodian  or 
ti-IIerodiau.  lie  would  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
questions.  So,  when  another  burst  of  excitement  came,  he 
directed  his  disciples  to  accompany  him  to  the  other  side  of  the 


A  certain  scribe,  an  official  expounder  of  the  moral  law,  came 
to  him  and  said,  "  Teacher,  I  will  follow  you  wherever  you  go." 
may  liave  amplified  this  short  speech  into  a 


.  .   .  A  political  follower. 

statement  or  his  views  of  the  position  and  pros- 
pects of  Jesus,  or  there  may  have  been  sometliing  in  his  mannei 
^wliich  showed  that  he  had  ulterior  designs,  or  else  Jesus  read  his 
character  at  a  glance.  The  reply  shows  that  the  Teacher  under- 
Btood  precisely  tlie  spirit  in  which  tlie  statement  was  made  by  this 
neMT  disciple.     **  The  foxes  have  lairs,  and  the  birds  of  the  heaven 

have  places  of  shelter ;  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  he 

may  lay  his  head." 

It  is  supposed  that  Jesus  adopted  the  name  T/ie  Son  of  Man 

with  reference  to  the  prophetic  vision  of  Daniel  (vii.  13),  and 

because  all  other  titles  of  the  Messiah  had  been  perverted  to  fos- 


^Into  Perea.     The  eastern  side  of 
Imke    of   Oenneearet  and   of  the 
zifer   JoidAD   was    called    **bqroDd.*' 


Hence  its  Greek  name  *^  Perea,*'  whidi 
means  *^  beyond." 
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Jems  dUooaragn  him. 


ter  the  worldly  expectations  of  tlie  Jewish  people,  and  because  it 
comported  at  once  witli  the  humility  of  his  position  and  the  dig- 
nity of  his  cliaracter.  The  scribe  was  willing  to  endure  for  a  few 
days,  or  even  a  few  months,  tlie  roving  life  which  Jesus  had 
adopted,  expecting  tliat  the  great  Leader  would  soon  ascend 
the  throne  of  David,  and  then  tliose  wlio  had  shared  his  poverty 
would  share  his  glorious  fortunes.  lie  was  as  cunning  as  a  fox, 
and  doubtless  felicitated  himself  on  his  sharpness  of  calculation 
and  superior  skill  in  reading  the  signs  of  the  times. 

The  reply  of  Jesus  is  graphic  and  touching,  and  perhaps  by  its 
figures  had  reference  to  the  cunning  and  the  "  fugitive  character '' 

of  tlie  scribe's  enthusiasm.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  strictly  that  tlie  Son  of  Man  had  no  sleeping- 
place,  for  he  had  at  this  very  time  some  friends  wlio  devoted 
tliemsclves  to  looking  after  his  pei-sonal  comfort,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  he  was  never  without  a  night's  lodging,  except  when  he 
voluntarily  set  apart  a  night  to  devotional  vigils.  He  simply 
meant  that  he  liad  no  fixed  place  of  residence,  a  comfort  enjoyed 
by  even  the  lower  order  of  animals.  It  was  a  solemn  warning  to 
the  scribe,  that  if  he  joined  his  fortunes  to  tliose  of  Jesus  he 
would  become  a  homeless  wanderer,  as  the  Sou  of  Man  had  given 
himself  to  a  life  of  perpetual  voluntary  poverty.  Whether  the 
scribe  became  a  "disciple,"  in  the  stricter  sense,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  Lange  suggests  that  this  was  Judas  Iscariot 
But  it  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  suggested  by  the  characteristics  of 
Judas  dis])lavcd  by  this  scribe. 

Another  of  the  followei-s  of  Jesus,  called  quite  generally  "  dis- 
ciples," said  to  him,  "  Sir,  permit  me  fii-st  to  go  and   bury  my 

father."  Jesus  replied,  "  Follow  me,  and  leave 
the  dead  to  bury  their  own  dead  :  but  go  thou  and 
preach  the  kingdom  of  God."  It  is  not  said  who  this  person  was. 
A  church  tradition,  which  can  be  traced  to  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  the  third  century,  says  it  was  Philip,  which  cannot  be  cor- 
rect, as  he  had  already  been  called.  Lange  suggests  Thomas,  but 
this  is  only  conjectural.  It  is  not  important.  But  the  lesson  of 
Jesus  is.  What  did  he  mean  ?  The  request  of  the  follower  seems 
natural,  and  even  dutiful.  The  Jews  buried  their  dead.*  Great 
stress  was  laid  on  this.     The  interment  was  conducted  with  mi- 


A  hard  saying. 


*  The  Greeks  burned  the  corpses  of 
their  friends.     Cicero  {Legg. ,  ii.  22)  and 


Pliny  (vii.  55)  say  that  burial  was  the 
ancient  mode  of  disposing  of  the  dsad. 
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nutcnesB  of  ceremonial.  It  was  considered  one  of  the  most  sacred 
duties  of  a  son  to  bury  his  parents  when  they  deceased.*  The 
disciple  in  this  case  seemed  to  desire  to  follow  Jesus.  He  did 
not  make  an  excuse  that  he  might  go  seeking  his  own  pleasure  or 
his  own  gain.  It  was  to  perform  what  all  his  nation  regarded  as 
a  Bon^s  imperative  duty.  Celsus,  early  in  the  third  century,  brought 
the  reply  of  Jesus  as  objection  to  him,  because  he  demanded  what 
was  opposed  to  duty  to  parents. 

This  saying  of  Jesus  does  present  gmvo  difficulties.  We  must 
interpret  tlie  word  "  dead  "  in  botli  places  in  the  sentence  as  mean- 
imi:  the  same  or  different  thins^.     If  the  same, 

^^  ,  ,  ®         .  '  Its  difflcaltj. 

then  wliat  is  it?  The  plain  sense  is  usually  ac- 
cepted, namely,  naturally  dead.  But  this  seems  unintelligible, 
because  corpses  cannot  inter  corpses.  If  different,  tlien  we  may 
attac*h  to  the  former  the  sense  of  spiritually  dead — those  described 
by  Paul  as  dead  in  trespasses  and  in  sins — and  to  the  latter  the 
natural  meaning ;  and  tlien  the  passage  would  signify,  '^  Let  the 
work  of  interment  be  committed  to  sinners."  But  that  is  a  most 
haish  interpi*etation,  and  not  consistent  with  the  temper  of  Jesus 
and  the  general  spirit  of  his  teachings. 

If  the  whole  expression  bo  taken  as  hyperbolical  and  paradoxi- 
cal, it  will  give  us  this  sense :  Jesus  thus  teaches  in  the  most  strik- 
imr  and  impi-essive  manner  the  lesson  that  tlie 

^  .    *  Its  lesson. 

interests  of  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens,  which  he 
was  preaching,  are  paramount,  so  that  if  there  seem  to  be  even  a 
natural  duty,  the  performance  of  which  will  draw  a  disciple  of 
the  Messiali  from  obeying  some  express  command  of  his,  then  that 
apparent  duty,  even  if  it  be  that  of  burying  a  parent,  is  in  reality 
not  a  duty.  Let  the  dead  go  unburied  rather  than  Jesus  be  dis- 
obeyed. It  certainly  is  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  supremacy 
over  the  hearts  and  lives  of  his  disciples.  It  is  a  claim  to  be  more 
tlian  teacher.  It  is  a  peremptory  demand  for  the  total  surrender 
of  the  wliole  man  to  Jesus  and  the  interests  of  his  kinmlom.  It 
is  the  voice  of  a  spiritual  autocrat.  Jesus  must  have  felt  that  he 
had  a  right  to  all  this,  or  he  must  have  been  conscious  that  ho  was 
putting  forward  a  claim  which  he  had  no  right  to  make.  His 
consciotisness  at  the  moment  this  speech  was  made  was  either  that 
of  the  Supreme  Spiritual  Kuler  of  the  world  or  tliat  of  the  most 

^  Hooonble  mentkni  is  made  of  those  I  Gen.  xzy.  9 ;  xxxy.  20,  eta ;  Tobit  iv« 
who  duehazged  this  filial  dalgr.     See  I  8. 
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daring  impoBtor.    Bat  he  speaks  nnwaTeringly,  and  died  with  ddt^ 
claim  upon  his  lipsi  having  never  for  a  moment  abated  a  jol  theroi 
of.    There  never  was  a  teacher  or  leader,  before  the  time  of  Jesni 
or  after,  who  went  so  far  'bs  this.    He  stands  alone  in  this  claim. 

In  immediate  connection  with  this  drcamstance  there  ocearred 
a  similar  occasion  for  a  similar  lesson.    Another  of  lus  mere  fbl- 

lowers  said,  ^Lord,  I  will  follow  thee,  but  let  me 
go  to  bid  farewell  to  those  in  my  hoose."  Bnt 
Jesns  said  to  him,  ^^  No  man  patting  his  hand  to  die  plough,  and 
looking  at  the  things  behind,  is  rightly  disposed  for  the  kingdom 
of  GKxL"  Ilere  again  is  brought  out  the  paramount  importanoe 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens.  The  mind  must  have  no  inde-' 
cisioa.  A  man  who  wavers  so  is  as  unfit  for  the  great  work  of 
leaching  the  doctrine  of  tlie  universal  kingdom  as  one  is  unfit  for 
agriculture  who  holds  the  handle  of  a  plough  and  gazes  back  at 
the  furrow. 

Upon  dismissing  the  multitude  who  had  waited  upon  his  min- 
istry, Jesus  went  down  to  the  shore  of  tlie  lake  and  entered  into 

^^  a  ship  widi  his  disciples.    Accompanied  by  otiiAr 

and  smaller  vessels,  they  started  for  the  other 
side.  Worn  witli  the  fatigue  of  teaching,  Jesus  fell  asleep  on  a 
pillow  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship.  .  It  was  probably  evening. 
Tkero  fell  upon  the  lake  one  of  those  storms  to  which  the  pecu- 
liar position  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  exposes  it  Thompson  (iL  33) 
was  for  8cvei*al  days  in  one  of  those  storms,  which  he  thus  do- 
scribes  : — 

"  To  understand  the  causes  of  these  sudden  and  violent  tempests,  we  most 
remember  that  the  lake  lies  low,  six  hundred  feet  lower  than  the  ocean ;  that 
the  vast  and  naked  plateaus  of  the  Jordan  rise  to  a  great  height,  spreading 
backward  to  the  wilds  of  the  Hauran  and  upward  to  snowy  Hcrmon ;  that  the 
water-courses  have  cut  out  profound  ravines  and  wild  gorges,  converging  to 
the  head  of  the  lake,  and  that  these  act  like  gigantic  funnels  to  draw  down 
the  cold  winds  from  the  mountains.  And,  moreover,  these  winds  are  not  only 
violent,  but  they  come  down  suddenly,  and  often  when  the  sky  is  iMsrfcctly 
clear.  I  once  went  in  to  swim  near  the  hot-baths,  and  before  I  was  aware  a 
wind  came  rushing  over  the  clifiEs  with  such  force  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty I  could  regain  the  shore." 

Of  another  storm,  when  on  the  eastern  side,  he  says : — 

''  The  sun  had  scarcely  set  when  the  wind  began  to  rush  down  tovnund  ^m 
lake,  and  it  continued  all  night  long  with  constantly  increasing  violence^  lo' 
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Uttt  'vrbm  we  reached  the  shore  next  morning  the  face  of  the  lake  was  like  a 
huge  boiling  caldron."  •  .  •  "  We  had  to  doul)lc-pin  all  the  tent-ropes, 
and  frequently  were  obliged  to  hang  with  our  whole  weight  ux)on  them  to  keep 
the  quiyeiing  tabernacle  from  being  carried  off  bodily  in  the  air." 

It  ¥ras  such  a  Btorm  as  this  that  was  rocking  the  ship  which 
held  JesuB  and  the  Apostles.  The  Teacher  was  in  tlie  quiet  of 
slumber.    The  disciples  perceived    their    great 

-^  ^  ^  JosoB  ttills  the  itorm. 

jeopardy.    They  ran  to  him  in  terror,  some  cry- 
ing, "Master,  Master,  we  are  perishing!"   while  others  cried, 
**  Master,  carest  thou  not  that  we  perish  ? "    Their  solicitude  did 
not  seem  to  be  wholly  selfish.     Undoubtedly  some  of  them  in- 
cluded Jesus  in  that  ^^  we,"  as  the  most  precious  of  all  existences. 
It  must  have  agitated  them  greatly  to  see  a  person  who  had  ex- 
hibited such  power  and  wisdom  now  lying  in  utmost  carelessness 
asleep  amid  such  imminent  peril.    Jesus  arose  and  spoke  unto  the 
wild  whirl  and  storm-fury,  and  said  to  the  winds  and  the  raging 
of  the  sea,  ^^  Peace  I  be  still  I "  and  the  wind  ceased  at  once  and 
there  was  a  great  calm.     The  stars  shone  in  the  quiet  sky  above 
the  quiet  lake.    And  he  quietly  said  to  the  men  in  the  ship, 
"  Why  are  ye  BO  fearful  1    Where  is  your  faith  ? "    The  simple 
exercise  of  such  prodigious  power  over  the  forces  of  nature  when 
in  stormy  motion,  produced  in  their  minds  a  sudden  sentiment  of 
awe.     They  were  surprised  and  amazed,  and  filled  with  exceeding 
fear,  and  said  to  one  another,  "  Who  is  this,  that  even  the  winds 
and  the  sea  obey  him  ? " 

It  was  morning  when  Jesus  and  his  disciples  reached  the  south- 
eastern  margin  of  the  lake,  in  a  region  into  which  it  was  the 
intent  of  Jesus  to  carry  his  beneficent  ministry.  8oiith-oa«tern  shore 
This  landincr  was  sifmalizcd  by  a  very  remarkable  ***  ^^®  ^''^^  ocnneaa- 
miracle,  the  details  of  which  make  it  interesting  Matt  viit,  ix. ;  Mark 
to  fix  the  locality,  if  possible.  A  difticulty  meets  ^^  ^^^^^ 
us  in  the  names  employed  by  the  historians.  Matthew  calls  it  the 
country  of  the  Gasarenes,  Mark  of  the  Gerasenes,  and  Luke  of 
the  Gergesenes*  Three  places  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
writers,  Gadara,  Gerasa,  and  Gergesa.  The  first  was  ten  miles 
inland,  and  the  approach  to  it  was  by  a  toilsome  way,  wliich  would 
require  several  hours  to  make  it  on  foot.  It  is  represented  by 
Joeephus  as  the  capital  of    Perea,  and  by  Polybius  as  a  very 

wwulmg  of  Codex  SinaUieua  is  f  oUowed,  and  not  the  common  Engliah  veisioii. 
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Btrongly  fortified  city.  The  niina  to  thia  day  j^ve  evidence  of 
(Treat  former  magnificence.  Tbis  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  the 
place  wlicre  the  miracle  was  pcrformc<l,  as  we  find  among  its  cir- 
cumstances the  fact  that  a  Iicrd  of  swine  ran  down  a  Bteep  place 
into  tlio  Bea.  In  oixlcr  to  do  so  from  Gatlara,  tliey  tniist  have  mn 
down  a  moniitain  in  the  neighl)orh<)od  of  the  town,  have  forded 
a  stream  quite  as  formidalilc  as  tlie  Joixlan,  and  tlien  croeeed  a 
plain  (if  Bcvcriil  miles  hcforo  reaching  the  sea.  For  similar  rea- 
sons we  must  reject  Oei-asa,  a  city  also  mentioned  hy  Joeephns  as 
fitnatcd  among  the  muinitains  of  Gilead,  twenty  mileseaatof  tha 


Jordan,  TIic  hiphcst  pn)I)ability  is  in  favor  of  a  spot  snggcatcd 
,  hy  ])r.  Thomson.*  On  tlio  oastorn  shore  of  the  lake  lie  has  foutid 
'a  pile  of  ruins  still  esiUed  hy  the  natives  Oema,  very  nearly  pro 
nonuccd  Cicrjrcsa,  the  name  in  Lnkc,  and  that  which  Origcii  givi's 
as  the  Piipjio^Hl  site  of  the  miraflc.  Tliomson  represents  that  an 
"  innnonso  nu>untiiin"  staniU  ahove  these  ruins;  so  high  nnd  so 
detlivitons  that  a  hci-d  of  swine  nisliing  fi-iintically  do\m  would 
he  canietl  hy  the  niomcntnm  of  the  descent  over  the  narrow  lodge 
of  hcach  into  the  sea.     3Ir.  THstani  (in  his  Land  of  Israel)  in- 

*  Land  Mid  Book,  vol  ii.  S5. 
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The  domonlao. 


doTBes  tills  i7iew  of  the  question.    It  is  to  be  noticed  tliat  the  his- 
torians do  not  mention  any  particular  town,  but  call  the  site  of 
the  miracle  **  the  country  of  the  "  Gadarenes  or  Gergesenes,  so 
tliat  whatever  town  be  selected,  the  miracle  must  have  occurred 
i^ear  the  sea,  and  somewhere  near  the  site  of  the  aucient  city  of 
the  Girgasliites.     All  that  region  abounds  in  rock  excavated  for 
purporea  of  sepulture,  and  to  this  day  a  whole  community  in  that 
I'egion  make  their  dwellings  in  the  tombs.    The  testimony  of 
Origen,  the  ancient  traditions,  and  the  opinion  of  so  well-informed 
a  traveller  as  Thomson,  concur  to  fix  the  place  at  the  site  of  the 
•ncdent  Gergesa. 

It  was  at  this  spot,  then,  tliat  Jesus  landed  early  in  the  morning 
^Auch  followed  the  night  in  which  he  had  calmed  tlie  storm  on 
the  lake.    Here  a  sight  met  him  more  ap])alling 
than  a  tempest  on  a  lake — ^the  fury  of   a  man 
luhed  by  die  tortures  of  insanity.     Mark  and  Luke  speak  of  one 
demoniac,  while  Mattliew  mentions  two.     It  is  probable  that  there 
^WB  two,  but  one  was  so  much  fiercer  than  the  other,  and  his  cure 
■OHinch  more  striking,  and  his  after-life  so  much  better  known  to 
^Imo  historians,  that  they  speak  of  him  alone  in  a  special  man- 
Mr.*   He  exliibited  all  the  most  shocking  phases  of  tliat  terrible 
pkysical,  iutellpctua!,   and  spiritual  insanity   which  manifested 
ilBelf  80  frightfully  in  the  days  of  Jesus.     He  was  so  ungovern- 
*M]r  frantic  that  he  had  abandoned  the  abodes  of  men  and  made 
.  hk  dwelling  among  the  dead.     lie  tore  his  clothes  from  his  per- 
fsoa   He  was  a  teri'or  to  travellers,  so  that  men  might  not  pass  by 
tilt  way.    lie  had  acquired  that  wonderful  strength  which  some- 
times seems  to  come  to  maniacs.     Men   could   not  keep  him 
bonnd.    Often  they  had  chained  him,  but  he  burst  the  bonds 
asunder.    Night  and  day  this  unhappy  man,  witli  fierce  cries  that 
made  the  rocks  and  seashore  ring  with  the  expression  of  his 
agony,  roved  through  the  wilderness  or  rushed  along  the  beach  of 
tlie  lake. 
On  this  eventful  morning  he  saw  Jesus  from  afar.     Wliatever 


^  Robinson,  in  his  llarmony^  proposes 
the  foUowing  illustration :  *  ^  In  the  year 
1834  Lafayette  visited  the  United  States 
and  was  everywhere  welcomed  with 
honors  and  pageants.  Historians  will 
describe  these  a»  a  noble  incident  in  his 
life.     Other  writers  wiU  relate  the  same 


visit  as  made,  and  the  same  honors  as  en- 
joyed by  two  persons,  namely,  Lafayette 
and  his  sou.  Will  there  be  any  contra- 
diction between  these  two  classes  of 
writers  ?  Will  not  both  record  tho 
truth  ?  "    See  Uar, ,  195. 
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HU  appeal  to  Jesoa. 


may  have  been  the  cause,  there  was  soinetliing  in  .the  appearance 
of  Jesus  that  ari'ested  liim.  He  paused.  lie  gazed.  He  ap- 
proached. He  fell  at  the  feet  of  Jesns.  He  cried, 
"  Wliat  to  thee  and  me,  Jesus,  Son  of  God  most 
high  ? "  Here  is  an  exhibition  of  that  flux  and  reflux  of  passion 
frequently  noticed  in  maniacs.  He  was  alternately  attracted  and 
repelled  by  the  spiritual  magnetism  of  tlie  pure  Jesus.  Jesus 
commanded  the  unclean  spirit  to  leave  the  unhappy  man,  who 
then  cried  out,  "  Comest  thou  here  to  torment  us  before  the 
time  ?"  As  if  to  steady  the  man's  mind  for  a  moment,  and  re- 
call him  to  a  sense  of  his  personality  and  identity,  Jesus  asked 
him  his  name.  Still  believing  himself  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
departed  spirits  of  wicked  men,  and  recollecting  how  liis  whole 
intellectual  and  moral  constitution  had  been  laid  waste,  as  when 
trooj^  dismantle  a  town,  and  probably  recalling  the  appearance 
of  a  battalion  of  Roman  soldiers,  the  wretched  sufferer  said,  with 
the  confusion  of  ideas  so  natural  to  his  condition,  "  My  name  Is 
Legion,  for  we  are  many."  And  he  besought  Jesus  that  he  would 
not  send  them  away  into  "  the  abyss,"  whatever  that  might  mean. 
On  the  adjoining  mountain  was  a  herd  of  about  two  thousand  hoga 
feeding.  The  demons  besought  Jesus  to  allow  them  to  enter  the 
swine. 

If  it  were  really  the  fact  that  eWl  spirits,  whether  such  as  had 
inhabited  human  bcxlies  or  not,  had  the  power  to  seize  and  em- 
ploy the  faculties  of  living  human  beings,  the  narrative  shows 
that  the  powers  of  evil  are  full  of  a  hateful  malignity  which  is 
bent  upon  the  work  of  destruction.  If  they  could  not  occupy 
the  bodily  organs  of  men  they  were  willing  to  use  those  of  beasts. 
Jesus  granted  their  request :  forthwith  they  left  the  man  and 
entered  the  swine ;  and  the  swine  ran  frantically  down  a  steep 

place  and  fell  into  the  lake  and  were  drowned.* 
The  feeders  of  the  swine  went  quickly  to  their 
employers  in  the  city  and  related  these  marvellous  incidents., 


TbeBwlne. 


*  It  requires  some  patience  to  give 
the  least  notice  to  such  an  objection  as 
this :  that  it  was  a  lawless  act  in  Jesus 
to  destroy  the  property  of  the  owners 
of  the  hogs,  and  was  cruelty  to  the 
swine  theniselyes.  Jesus  did  this  work 
or  he  did  not.  If  he  did  not,  there  is 
no  ground  for  criticism  in  detail.     If  he 


did,  he  had  all  authority  over  hogs, 
devils,  and  men.  As  to  the  crdelty,  the 
same  objection  would  lie  against  every 
case  of  the  prevalence  of  murrain  in  cat- 
tle, or  of  the  disease  known  aa  the  hog 
cholera,  which  has  visited  parts  of 
America  in  late  years.  The  onlj  ques- 
tion is,  Did  such  an  incident  as  this  oo* 
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people  from  the  city  and  the  surrounding  country  flocked  to 
the  scene.  When  they  beheld  tlie  placid  face  of  the  man  who 
had  been  an  untamable  maniac,  and  saw  him  sitting  clothed  and 
in  liis  ri<^Iit  mind,  and  heard  the  narrative  of  the  panic  that  had 
B^rept  the  swine  away,  and  probably  saw  them  floating  in  tlie  lake 
beneath,  the  Gergesenes  were  seized  with  fear,  and  began  to  pray 
Jesus  to  leave  their  coasts.  The  recovery  of  tlieir  fellow-citizen 
'was  not  to  them  such  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  they  could 
afford  to  pay  for  it  by  the  loss  of  their  hogs.  Jesus  left  them,  and 
went  down  towards  the  ship. 

The  h<3aled  and  grateful  patient  accompanied  his  benefactor  to 
the  lake  side,  and  solicited  permission  to  follow  him,  which  Jesus 
declined  to  icive,  savins:  to  him, "  Go  to  your  home 

'^      ,         "^      ®  '  •'  The  grateful  patient 

snd  to  your  friends,  and  tell  them  what  the  Lord 
hath  done  for  you,  and  hath  pitied  you."  If  the  Gergesenes  de- 
clined the  personal  ministry  of  Ji^sus,  they  sliould  not  be  without 
a  miBBioiiary.  The  restored  demoniac,  not  only  in  his  o\ni  town 
but  throughout  a  district  of  ten  cities,  known  as  Decapolis,  awoke 
the  wonder  of  men  by  describing,  as  only  such  a  man  could,  the 
horrible  abyss  out  of  which  Jesus  had  so  graciously  lifted  him. 

When  Jesus  recrossed  the  lake  ho  found  a  crowd  animated  by 
sentiments  tlie  very  opposite  of  those  that  had  caused  tlie  Gergo- 
eeues  to  ui^  him  to  depart  from  tlieir  coasts.  The  inhabitants 
of  Capernaum  and  that  region  had  been  longing  for  his  return. 
A  day*8  absence  was  uitolerable  to  people  so  enthusiastic  in  their 
admiration.  The  storm  of  the  previous  night  had  deepened  their 
aiLxiety,  so  that  they  watched  with  interest  the  approach  of  the 
boat  which  held  the  great  Teacher.  They  received  him  gladly 
and  escorted  him  to  his  home  in  Capernaum. 


ear  in  tlie  history  of  Jesus  ?    The  his- 

torimns,  who  were  present,  saj  it  did. 

If  HifT  theories  he  rejected  this  nnch 

in  left :  A  msn  wss  found  exhibiting  the 

phenomexut  described.    Jesus  spoke  the 

iroE^ds  which  sre  quoted  as  hi&     The 

as  'described    came  upon  the 

He  was,  m  thought  he  was,  held 

in  tbtf  power  of  the  souls  of  departed 

cricked  men.     Th^  asked  to  be  per- 

jg^ttad  to  go  into  the  swine,  or,  in  his 

ffi^wwlaged  £siM7,  he  asked  it  for  theuL 

Jmmam  WKwe  sninit     At  that  instant  on 

24 


immense  herd  of  swine  on  the  mountain, 
seized  by  a  sudden  and  unaccountable 
panic,  rushed  over  the  ledge  and  f  eU  into 
the  sea.  The  man  resumed  his  clothes 
and  his  reason.  The  owners  of  the 
swine  were  incensed,  the  spectators 
filled  with  awe,  and  Jesus  was  requested 
to  leave  their  coasts.  Apart  from  the 
settlement  of  the  precise  nature  of  de- 
moniac possession,  which  munt  always 
probably  be  perplexing,  here  is  a  history 
of  extraordinary  spiritual  power. 
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Jalmi. 


Afi  nearly  as  we  can  fix  the  date,  we  must  here  introdnee  several 
narratives  of  transactions  which  are  given  with  great  simplicity, 

capcm^am.  Matt  ^^^^  ^^  ^^U  aflfccting.  Tlicy  prcscnt  pleading 
iz.;  lUrk  t.;  Luke  gorrow  in  as])cct8  most  touching,  and  set  forth  the 
^*'  charm  which  the  lovingness  of  Jesus,  combined 

with  his  extraordinary  ix)wcr,  was  exciting  upon  people  of  all 
ranks. 

There  was  a  man  of  distinction,  the  president  of  a  synagogue,* 
whose  name  wiis  Jairus.     lie  had  an  only  daughter,  twelve  years 

of  age,  and  the  girl  was  about  to  die.     In  his  des- 
peration of  grief  the  father  bethought  him  of  Je- 
sus, and,  knowing  where  he  was,  ran  to  him  and  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
besought  him  to  come  and  save  the  child.   So  bewildering  was  his 
grief  that  he  gave  a  hurried  and  somewhat  contradictory  report 
of  the  state  of  affairs  at  home.     He  says  she  is  dead.    He  says 
she  is  dying.f    The  facts  seem  to  have  been  tliese :  when  he  left 
tlie  house  she  was  apparently  in  extremis^  she  could  live  but  i 
shoit  time ;  he  had  1)een  absent  about  long  enough  for  the  end  to 
have  come ;    "  she  would  be  dead,"  he  said  ;  but  he  had  not  P9- 
ccived  distinct  infoi-nmtion  of  the  event,  and  therefore  was  not 
prepared  to  affirm  it ;  and  so  in  his  agitation  and  hurrj-  the  &ther 
says:    "^ly  dangliter  is  dead — she   is  dying — comel     Lay  thy 
hands  on  her,  and  she  sliall  be  saved  and  live!"     lie  forgot  the 
formalities  and  dignities  of  his  office  in  his  natural  love  for  his 
child.     His  faitli  seemed  to  increase  in  liis  extremity.   It  touched 
the  heart  of  Jesus,  who  arose  and  went  with  him,  and  all  the 
throng  about  him  fc)llowed  the  party  to  see  what  the  end  of  this 
might  be,  as  the  very  going  of  Jesus  seemed  to  promise  tliathe 
would  do  sonicthiniT. 


i 


*  Every  synajjog^e  had  its  president, 
who  superintended  and  directed  the 
services,  aTid  was  at  the  same  time 
president  of  its  college  of  elders. 

f  It  seems  heartless  to  cite  these  self- 
contradictions  of  the  poor  man  as  proofs 
of  the  contradictions  of  the  historians 
and  the  unreliability  of  the  narrative. 
It  is  more  than  heartless;  it  is  sense- 
less. Careful  observers  of  the  workings 
of  human  passions,  and  close  students 
of  the  poets,  those  quick  reporters  of 
the  soul  of   the  humanity,  cannot,   it 


seems  to  me,  fail  to  see  in  these  tonchei 
proofs  that  the  affaiir  occurred  as  all 
these  historians  tcU  it ;  that  Matthew, 
and  Mark,  and  Luke  are  right,  *Mirh 
and  all,  and  that  they  could  not  have 
colluded  here,  and  that  this  little  scene 
could  not  have  been  painted  by  any 
master  of  fiction  not  superiof  to  Shake* 
spcare.  To  my  mind  there  ore  fev 
stronger  internal  marks  of  tlie  genuine- 
ness and  truthfulness  of  these 
tives  than  this  particular 
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On  the  way  there  was  an  interruption  and  a  wonder,  shewing 
what  faith  in  Jesns  was  growing  in  the  hearts  of  the  peo< 
pfe.  There  was  a  woman,  whose  name  is  pm-  The  woman  with  om 
dently  withheld,  who  had  had  an  internal  hem-  »>«»«"»»«^ 
cnlifige  for  twelve  years.  This  troublesome  disease  had  been  an 
annoying  and  exhausting  plague  through  all  that  time.  It  had 
probably  prevented  her  marrying.  She  had  expended  her  estate 
on  phyBicians  and  nostrums.*  She  Iiad  not  been  helped,  but  in- 
jnred.  Now  she  was  reduced  from  competence  to  poverty,  and 
waiB  afflicted  with  what  seemed  an  incurable  disease.  But  she 
liad  not  lost  her  womanly  delicacy.  Hearing  of  the  wonderful 
tldiigB  which  Jesus  was  doing,  she  had  f  onned  an  incorrect  idea 
of  Ids  character  and  power.  She  fancied  that  there  was  some- 
lliing  magical  in  liis  person.  She  said  to  herself,  '^If  I  touch  f 
bat  the  hem  of  his  garment  I  shall  be  saved."  As  this  hem,  or 
Uue  fringe,  was  put  on  the  garment  by  divine  command,^:  perhaps 
the  also  fancied  that  special  virtue  would  come  through  that  part 
of  the  garments  of  die  Great  Healer.  While  the  crowd  thronged 
^am  she  quietly  mingled  with  them,  and  at  a  moment  when 
Ae  thought  she  was  not  perceived,  she  came  up  from  behind  him 
ttd  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  instantly  felt  a  thrill 
ttd  knew  that  she  was  healed  of  her  plague. 

The  loftiness  of  the  character  of  Jesus  now  exhibits  itself  sub- 
linaely.  He  knew§  what  had  been  done.  He  knew  tlie  woman's 
BMstake  and  the  woman's  faith.  He  intended  to  it  hoaied  in  touching 
wnect  the  one  and  confirm  the  other.  He  would  •^**"^ 
^t  for  a  moment  consent  to  have  himself  confounded  with  jug- 
glere,  magicians,  and  miracle-mongers,  even  in  the  simple  mind 
^  a  woman  weakened  by  disease.    He  turned  upon  the  crowd 


*  For  la  extraoHlinaiy  list  of  cores 
IMKribed  for  this  disorder,  consult 
i4liitfooet  ScfT,  neb.  on  Mark  ▼.  26. 

f  TIm  beuity  is  lost  in  our  translA- 

iioB,  ''tnay  bnt  tonch,^  which  may  im- 

fidrpemisBioii,  while  the  idea  with  her 

vat  tiuit  If  she  oonld  but  accomplish  of 

Bflnelf  mere  contact  with  his  garment, 

It  w«»ld  be  enough. 

I  See  Kumben  xr.  87-40;  Dent 
zxH  18.  Becanee  it  was  a  badge  to 
IIm  Jeira  of  being  God's  peculiar  people, 


those  who  desired  to  be  considered  emi- 
nently pious  were  accustomed  to  "  en- 
large the  borders  of  their  garments,**  a 
custom  which  the  simple  Jesus  con- 
demned.    See  Matt.  xxiiL  5. 

§  Not  **  perceived,"  as  Luke  viii  46 
is  rendered  in  our  common  version, 
which  seems  to  favor  the  idea  that  it 
was  involuntary  upon  the  part  of  Jesus, 
whUe  his  whole  oonduct  is  quite  the  r» 
verse  of  this. 


372      SECOND  Ain)  third  passoveb  m  the  ufb  of  jesus. 

and  said :  "  Who  touched  my  clothes  1 "  They  all  denied.  Peteff 
always  impetuous,  and  sometimes  impatient  even  with  his  Master, . 
said  :  "  You  see  the  throng,  and  you  say,  *  Who  touched  me?'" 
But  he  assured  them  that  some  one  had  touched  liiin  with  a  pnr- 
]t;>s(>,  and  that  he  knew  that  that  purpose  had  been  accomplished. 
lie  evidently  did  not  ask  the  question  for  his  own  in  formation^ 
l>nt  to  draw  the  woman  into  an  open  confession.  lie  would  nci 
lot  her  p)  mistaken,  alth«>ugh  healed.  He  desired  to  put  himself 
right  befoi-e  her  mind,  and  to  leave  with  her  an  intellectual  and 
spiritual  blessing  which  should  even  surpass  the  extraoi*diuai7 
physical  favor  he  had  conferred  ujx)n  her.  All  the  multitude 
had  come  in  contact  with  him,  probably  each  one  having  touched 
moi-e  of  his  g;irment  than  this  woman.  She  only  had  received 
anv  benefit.  He  determined  to  make  her  know  tliat  it  was  not  mere 
animal  magnetism,  nor  any  unconscious  magical  influence,  but 
that  it  was  a  voluntary'  res{»onso  on  his  part  to  tlie  pleadings  of 
faith  on  hers.  , 

AVhen  the  woman  saw  that  she  could  not  be  hid,  she  came  for- 
ward with  confusion  and  trembling,  and  fell  down  before  him 

and  told  before  all  the  ].XK>ple  all  die  truth— for 

Hot  faith  confirmed.  _      , 

what  cause  she  had  touched  him,  and  how  she  had 
boon  imnKHliatolv  lu'iilod.  This  was  all  that  Jesus  desii-ed.  He 
had  tonderlv  abstained  from  extractinor  this  confession  until  the 
lKH>r  woman  was  healed.  She  might  not  have  been  able  to  make 
it  in  advance.  Now,  althongh  a  trial,  she  was  able  to  endure  it 
Jesus  said  :  "  Daughter,  your  faith  hath  saved  you.  Go  in  peace, 
aiul  be  well  of  your  plague.''  lie  caused  her  and  x\\k^q  who 
woiv  al»oiit  him  to  know  that  no  minifle  of  giKnl  would  ever 
be  wn  night  f  »r  men  who  did  n<.>t  trust  his  beneficence ;  and  that 
in  every  rase  thoi-e  must  be  desii-e  and  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
subjort,  and  volition  upon  the  i)art  of  Jesus,  to  make  the  happy 
i'l 'Oration  cinni)lete.  This  sinirle  incident  lifts  Jesus  forever  out 
ot  the  mass  (>f  trickstei-s  and  magic ian>. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  this  work  of  mercy,  messengers  ar- 
rived from  the  house  of  Jairus  informing  him  that  his  daughter 
FK^th   of    ja:nu*t  was  ccrtaiulv  dead.      He  had  accoiupanieil  Jesus 
daa,?iiu»r.  uni\>mplaininirlv,  but  doubtlesslv  extremelv  rest- 

lessly,  and  now  it  ap]H?ai-eil  that  the  delay  had  blasted  his  hojx». 
He  seems  soarcelv  to  have  trusted  that  Jesus  could  raise  her  from 
the  dead,  while  he  believed  that  there  was  such  power  in  him 
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Alt  he  coxild  pluck  her  back  from  death  even  when  she  was 
fthnost  m  the  last  gasp.  The  messenger  who  announced  the 
htal  news  added  :  "  Why  troublcst  thou  tlie  Teacher  further? " 
H  thoiigK  Jesus  could  now  be  of  no  avail.  But  his  quick  ear 
caught  tlie  ^word,  and  before  Jairus  could  sink  away  into  doubts? 
Je&uB  said  to  him :  ^^Be  not  afraid  ;  only  believe ;  and  she  shall 
be  saved."  Jesus  by  this  word  seemed  to  pledge  himself  to  save 
IwT,  even  if   she  were  really  dead. 

And  BO  lie  proceeded  towards  the  house  of  Jairus.  And  when 
be  arrived  he  found  that  they  had  already  brought  in  the  profes- 
Bonal  mourners,  who,  after  the  vicious  fashion  jams  brings  her  iMck 
of  the  Jews,  were  making  loud  lamentations,  *°"^ 
bowling  dirges  amid  the  din  of  musical  instruments,  and  beating 
ttemselvcs  in  token  of  grief.  Jesus  said  to  them :  "  Give  place ; 
why  make  ye  this  ado?  The  child  is  not  dead,  but  is  sleeping." 
They  took  these  words  in  their  literal  sense,  and  laughed  Jesus 
to  acorn.  They  Jcneio  that  she  was  dead.  She  was,  undoubtedly.* 
Bat  Jesns  taught  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  On  another  occa- 
non  he  called  himself  ''The  Resurrection."  Since  he  has  taught 
Ae  ^vorld,  tliose  who  believe  his  teachings  do  not  sorrow  for  the 
dead  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  Death  is  not  destruction,  nor 
annihilation — it  is  sleep.  Sleep  implies  waking.  So  to  tlie 
thought  of  Jesus,  and  of  all  who  believe  in  his  teaching,  sleep  is 
the  most  appropriate  possible  representation  of  death.  Wlien 
men  die  'we  see  tliem  fall  asleep.  We  do  not  see  them  awake. 
Bat  Jesus,  this  wise  Teacher,  assures  us  that  they  do,  and  here  lie 
his  power  to  give  men  a  visible  and  tangible  example  of 


stopped  to  care  the  woman  with  the 
hemorrhage,  he  reoohed  the  house,  the 
mourners  and  assembled  friends  still 
saying  she  was  dead,  and  laughing  to 
scorn  his  literal  or  figurative  saying, 
**  She  is  not  dead,  but  sleeping,"  he  pro- 
ceeded to  her  chamber,  accompanied 
by  her  parents  and  three  other  persons, 
and  by  two  words  and  a  single  touch  he 
brought  her  iristanUi/  to  her  feet,  and  to 
perfect  health,  after  nil  the  efforts 
which  the  skiU  of  the  physicians  could 
devise  had  utterly  failed.  We  must  put 
the  whole  of  Jesus  out  of  history  ot 
accept  the  miraculous. 


^  The  attempt  to  put  away  all  mtra- 
^^  out  of  this  transaction,  by  taking  the 
vords  of  Jeans  literally,  ''She  is  not 
^ea^  tHit  sleeping,"  cannot  succeed. 
Yar  suppose  we  grant  that  this  was  a 
snei«  case  of  tjfncope,  and  that  the  girl 
was  st'l^  sliTC,  there  will  yet  remain 
tbeae  znixaculoas  facts  :  1.  That  before 
JTesns  x^ached  the  house  or  saw  the 
gixL  be  knew  that  she  was  not  totally 
dead,  althon^h  he  had  not  seen  her,  and 
her  father  had  represented  her  as  dying, 
if  not  dead,  snd  messengers  direct  from 
house  had  proclaimed  her  dead; 
2.   When,  having  not  hurried,  but 
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this  great  awakening.    He  entered  the  diamber  of  the  dead^i 
oompanied  by  the  fitther  and  moihery  and  by  the  three 
Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  whom  now  for  the  first  time  we 
elected  from  among  the  elect  friends  of  Jeens,  that  thej 
be  special  witnesses  of  his  greatest  and  most  sacred  domgBb 
approached  the  bed,  took  the  girl  by  the  hand,  and  said  to  her 
the  Aramaic  tongue,  ^  Talitharcnmi,"  which  is  simply,  ** 
arise."    It  was  no  magical  formula,  no  incantation,  bat  a 
authoritative  command.    Her  spirit  came  to  her,  and  she 
straightway. 

In  the  confusion  of  the  rapid  and  great  transitiofna 
which  she  had  been  passing,  the  girl  walked  aboat  the 
The  astonishment  of  the  parents  was  so  great  that  they  fingot 
necessities  of  the  child;  but  the  ever  cahn  Jesus  simply 
them  to  give  her  something  to  eat    She  was  necessarily 
She  was  no  ghost,  although  if  a  ghost  had  come  it^  ooold 
have  produced  a  different  effect  upon  the  spectators.    So  self- 
tained  was  Jesus  that  thesQ  wonderful  displays  of  his 
seemed  to  him  as  the  ordinary  work  of  his  hands.    What 
ever  did  such  things  and  made  no  ado,  exhibited  no  sense  of  Us^ 
importance,  took  no  pains  to  give  the  transaction  all  possible  dda^f 
Jesus  told  them  not  to  spread  it.    But  they  did..    The  fame  of 
this  miracle  went  abroad  into  all  that  land. 

As  Jesus  went  from  the  house  of  Jairus,  occasion  presented 
itself  for  tiio  performance  of  other  strikingly  wonderful  works. 

On  the  road  two  blind  men  followed  him,  and 
solicited  the  exercise  of  his  great  healing  power 
In  the  history  of  Jesus  he  is  often  confronted  with  blindness 
We  shall  not  wonder  at  this  when  we  recollect  how  conmion  tibal 
disease  is  in  the  East  In  Cairo  alone  it  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  four  thousand  blind  persons,  and  one  traveller  supposes 
that  one  in  every  five  is  partially  or  totally  blind.  This  arises 
from  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  tiie  intense  reflection  of  the  li^t, 
the  dust  so  impalpable  or  so  constantly  abroad  in  the  air,  and  the 
custom  of  sleeping  in  the  open  air  at  night,  exposing  the  eyes  to 
noxious  dews  which  produce  inflammations  that  are  usually  neg- 
lected until  they  end  in  incurable  blindness. 

Two  such  patients,  perhaps  by  the  way-side  begging,  learning 
that  Jesus  was  passing,  followed  him,  led  by  the  crowd,  it  may  be^ 
and  cried  after  him,  "  O  Son  of  David,  have  pity  on  ns.**    "See 
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of  X)mvid:^  this  was  the  recognized  title  of  tlie  Messiah.  To 
aeeept  it  was  to  claim  Messiahship.  The  blind  men  continued 
to  repeat  it.  Jesus  apparently  paid  no  attention  two  biind  meo  f 
to  it  or  to  them,  but  passed  on  and  entere<l  his  ■'*"^ 

The  blind  men  somehow  found  tlieir  way  to  his  pres* 
Jesus  said  to  them,  ^'  Do  you  believe  that  I  am  able  to  do 
tlus  for  yon  1 "    They  answered,  "  Yes,  I-<ord."    Then  he  touched 
their   eyes  and  said,  "According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  you.'* 
Their  sight  was  instantly  restoi^ed.     Then  Jesus,  who  made  this 
response  to  their  faith,  charged  them  sternly — he  really  seems  to 
have  threatened  them — that  they  should  not  make  proclamation 
of  their  belief  in  his  Messialiship.    lie  could  not  have  charged 
them   to  conceal  their  restoration  to  sight.     There  could  be  no 
reason  why  this  should  not  be  known.    But  diere  was  a  good 
mnd  sufficient  reason  for  restraining  the  public  announcement  of 
his  claim  to  the  Messialiship.    The  people  were  already  begin- 
ning to  believe  it.  They  were  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement,  and 
being  always  ready  for  a  revolt  against  the  Eoman  government, 
and  tlieir  enthusiasm  for  Jesus  growing  at  each  display  of  his 
power  and  wisdom  and  goodness,  a  single  word  of  incitement 
woald  have  been,  like  a  spark  to  a  keg  of  gunpowder,  the  occasion 
of  a  terrific  explosion.    With  extraordinary  wisdom  Jesus  saw 
that  his  time  had  not  yet  arrived. 

Nevertlieless,  the  blind  men,  in  the  exuberance  of  their  grati- 
tude, proclaimed  that  the  Messiah  had  healed  them.     The  prac- 
tical effect  of  tliis  disobedience,  which  can  only  be  charitably 
excused  on  the  ground  of  tlieir  uncontrollable  delight  at  their 
recovery,  had  no  good  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus. 
These  men  had  scarcely  left  the  house  when  the  people  brought 
to  Jesos  another  of  those  bewildering  cases  of  fearful  disease,  a 
demoniac.    The  patient  in    this  case  was  one     jems  cnres  a  dumb 
whose  psychical  disorder  had  the  physical  exhi-  demoniac. 
bition  of  dumbness.     His  diseased  soul  locked  up  his  tongue. 
His  insanity  took  on  the  form  of  speechlessness,  through  pro- 
foandest  melancholy  or  most  obdurate  stubbornness.     As  soon  as 
the  evil  of  his  soul  was  cured  his  speech  returned.     The  multi* 
tade  marvelled  still  more,  and  said,  "  It  was  never  so  seen  in 
Israel,*'  or,  as  it  may  be  translated,  "  He  has  never  been  so  seen 
in  Israel."    Either  rendering  makes  the  speech  of  the  populace 
ascription  to  Jesus  of  glory  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the 
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prophets.  It  lifted  him  above  Moses  and  Elijah.  It  declared 
him  to  be,  in  their  opinion,  the  most  splendid  display  of  Grod'f 
glorious  goodness  and  jwwer  ever  made  to  Jehovah's  chosen  peo- 
ple. It  was  the  most  magnificent  compliment  which  people  living 
imdnr  a  theocracy  could  pay  to  any  man. 

Of  course  the  tendency  of  this  was  to  inflame  the  Pharisaic 
party  against  him.     They  made  the  old  objection,  "  He  casteth 

charRod  with  being  ^^^^'  dcmous  by  the  ruler  of  the  demons,"     It  is 
A  omfcderate  of  the  now  no  lougcr  a  wliispcr,  slyly  circulated,  bnt  an 

open  accusation,  made  to  break  his  influence  over 
the  popular  mind.     Infernal  passions  manifestly  swayed  those 
Pharisees,  so  that  naturally  it  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  believe 
that  any  one  so  strong  as  Jesus  had  his  strength  fnnn  bad  spirits. 
Tliere  has  always  been  in  human  nature  an   unfortunate  pro- 
jKjnsity  to  imagine  the  chief  evil  spirit  of  the  universe  to  bo 
mightier  than  he  is.     Men  are  ])ronc  to  deify  the  devil.    E\'eii 
many  Christians  have  to  pause  and  think  before  they  disabuse 
their  minds  of  the  prejudice  that  Satan  is  just  less  than  Almighty 
God.     Creative  power  is  often  assigned  him,  and  the  power  of 
inspiring  great  tlujughts  and  stimulating  human  genius.    "VTlien 
printing  was  in  vented,  the  luuior  was  assigned  to  "  the  devil  and 
Dr.  Faust  us."     It  is  a  j)o])ular  opinion  in  pai-ts  of  Germanj  to 
this  dav,  that  the  famous  cathedral  of  Colomie  owes  its  ma'rnifi- 
cence  to  the  co-operation  of  the  devil :  it  is  too  splendid  a  struc- 
ture to  have  been  erected  without  his  aid!     On  the  road  over  the 
St.  Gothard  Pass,  in  Switzerland,  is  a  wonderful  bridge  acrossth© 
river  Rouss,  joining  the  wild  scenery  of  two  mountains  by  a  epftti 
of  seventv-five  feet.     Of  course  it  is  the  "  Devil's  Bridfire ! "    Tlie 
Pharisees  would  liiive  gladly  obtained  j>ower  fix)m  the  nder  of 
the  demons  if  thev  liad  only  known  how:  it  was  quite  easy, tlien, 
for  them  to  fancv  that  Jesus  had  discovered  the  secret.     Tliat  the 
Father  of  Men  should  confer  so  beneficent  a  power  upon  any  of 
his  sons  was  an  idea  too  broad  for  the  narrow  minds  of  tlic 
Pharisees.     And  so  they  persecuted  Jesus,  not  because  of  tlie  sin 
of  being  in  league  with  the  devil,  but  <jut  of  sheer  envy  tliat  he 
had  made  better  terms  with  Satan  than  they  and  their  children 
had  been  able  to  do.     In  Matthew  xii.  27,  does  not  Jesus  intimate 
as  much  ? 

Jesus  now  withdrew  himself  and  went  with  his  disciples  to  his 
own  country.    This  avoidance  of  the  spite  of  his  enemies  seems  to 
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evince  only  a  pmdcntial  regard  to  the  success  of  his  work,  and 

in  no  Tvay  to  indicate  cowardice,  as  lie  was  .always  ready  to  meet 

them  in  argument ;  and  when  he  shifted  the  range 

of  his  operations,  he  never  for  a  day  ceased  to  ^T'^'''''' '''''''' 

nrge  forward  his  work.    lie  was  not  yet  ready  to 

give  himself  np.     His  disciples  were  not  yet  ready  to  be  left. 

Jeeiifi  was  no  wild  fanatic,  no  furious  enthusiast  rushing  on  fate. 

He  had  the  great  faculty  of  being  able  to  wait :  but  he  was  a 

oeaaeless  worker.    lie  foresaw  his  time  coming.    lie  would  not 

harry  it.     It  was  coming  fast  enougli. 

Once  more  he  entered  Nazareth,  a  town  to  be  made  immortal 
hy  heing  attached  to  his  name.    On  the  Sabbath  he  entered  the 
synagogue  and  began  to  teadi.    lie  taught  astonishingly.    His 
Vnowledge,  his  goodness,  his  power,  and,  perhaps  above  all,  his 
lathority  came  out  in  his  speech.    The  Nazarencs  could  not  com- 
'{vehend  it    It  seemed  to  them  only  a  few  months,  and  it  had  not 
Wq  long  since  he  had  lived  in  their  midst  among  their  humblest 
ieOow-citizens.    They  knew  the  dwelling  of  Mary.    They  knew 
W  other  children.  None  of  Mary's  other  children  made  any  pre- 
tenriGQ  to  either  special  sanctity  or  special  autliority.    Nay,  they 
did  not  believe  in  the  pretensions  of  their  brother  Jesus.     lie  had 
fittled  to  inspire  them  with  confidence.     lie  came  to  them  with  a 
crowd  at  his  back,  and  bringing  home  a  reputation  as  a  prophet 
the  like  of  which  had  not  been  known  in  their  day.     He  had  per- 
formed miracles,  had  even  raised  the  dead,  not  far  from  Niizareth. 
But  it  seemed  like  yesterday  since  they  had  seen  him  in  his  shop 
"^th  the  implements  of  the  mechanic,  making  or  mending  plain 
^'iniitnre,  or  had  seen  him  carrying  his  tools  to  neighboring  houses 
to  do  repairs.     There  was  nothing  specially  attractive  in  his  ap- 
pearance.   When  he  sat  in  the  synagogue  no  halo  hung  over  his 
hrow.    But  now  this  plain  man  came  back  and  assumed  great 
•nthority,  and  really  did  teach  in  a  style  sm'passing  anything  they 
hsd  ever  heard  before. 

And  so  they  talked  among  themselves  and  said,  "  AVlicnce  hath 

ihis  one  this  wisdom  and  mighty  powers  ?    Is  he  not  a  carpenter  'i 

Is  he  not  a  carpenter's  son?    Is  not  his  mother 

the  woman  called  Mary?    Is  he  not  the  l>rother^^,/p^J^J'^°^''*^'*^''^^ 

of  James  and  Joses,  and  Judas  and  Simon  ?    Are 

not  his  sisters  all  here  with  us?     Whence  hath  this  man  all  these 

things?"     They  sliowed  him  no  violent  opposition,  but  merely 
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regarded  hini  witli  contempt.  His  rctui-n  for  this  treatment  wu 
tlie  simple  aiinoimuemeiit  of  a  well-known  fact  in  human  nature: 
"  A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  except  in  his  own  conntry,  and 
among  Iiia  own  kin,  and  in  liis  own  house."  IIo  did  nothing  note- 
worthy in  Nazareth,  except  that  lie  laid  his  healiurr  hands  on  a  few 
fiick  people.  lie  left  Xazareth,  marvelling  at  the  unbelief  of  id 
inhabitants. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THB  THIRD  T0T7B    OF  GALILEE,  AND   BETUBN  TO  CAFEBNAUIL 

From  Nazareth  Jesus  entered  upon  his  tliird  circuit  in  GalileOj 
the  extent  of  which  tour  cannot  be  defined.  Matthew  says  that 
ko  "  went  at)out  all  the  cities  and  villages."  Mark, 
that  " he  went  round  about  the  villages."  All  ^^^,'^^^^1 
cxjiicnr  that  he  was  teaching  and  preaching  his  Lukeiz.,z. 
peculiar  doctrines,  and  displaying  hid  great  power 
of  healing.  The  multitudes  continued  to  tlirong  him.  They  had 
had  the  formal  instruction  of  the  Established  Church,  but  the 
ntaas  of  the  people  were  destitute  of  moral  and  religious  culture. 
They  appeared  to  the  eye  of  Jesus  as  sheep  that  had  no  shepherd, 
torn  to  pieces  by  hierarchic  wolves.  And  yet  the  people  seemed 
desirous  of  spiritual  training.  At  sight  of  this  Jesus  said  to  his 
disciples,  "  The  harvest  indeed  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few : 
pray  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  will  send  forth 
htborers  into  his  harvest."  It  was  the  suggestion  of  the  mission- 
ary idea  and  the  kindling  of  the  missionary  spirit.  It  was  a  hint 
as  to  what  his  intentions  were  for  immediate  missionary  opeiu- 
tion. 

In  pursuance  of  this  design  he  called  his  twelve  chosen  disci- 
ples together,  and  commissioned  and  instructed  them  for  this 
new  institution  of  propagandism.  He  intended 
to  disseminate  his  doctrines  more  rapidly  and  nJ^J°^°°*^  ™*^^ 
more  widely.  These  men  had  been  with  him  long 
enough  to  be  weaned  from  other  pursuits,  to  be  attached  to  his 
person  and  his  plans,  and  to  have  acquired  such  facility  in  co- 
operation that  they  could  work  together.  Jesus  instituted  seven 
itinerant  centres  of  influence.  Not  stopping  in  his  own  work,  ho 
tent  the  twelve  ia  pairs.  Their  work  may  be  better  gathered 
irom  their  commission  in  the  words  of  Jesus  than  from  any  para* 
phrase.    He  addressed  them  thus : — 
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*'Qo  not  into  the  way  of  the  Chntflei,  and  enter  not  Into  a  dttj  of  the 
Bamaritana.    Bat  go  rattier  to  the  loit  eheep  of  the  houe  of  iBveL    And 

going,  preach,  8a]fing,  T1^  kingdom  of  the  hcaTeoB  ii 
*"**  at  hand.  Heal  the  sick,  raieethe  dead,  dieaofle  the  lep- 
ers, cast  out  demons:  freely  ye  l^ve  receiTed,  fredy  giye.  Proride  neither 
gold,  nor  silver,  nor  copper  in  yonr  girdles,  nor  a  wallet  for  yonr  jonmej,  not 
two  coats,  nor  shoes,  nor  a  staff.  And  into  whaterer  dty  or  TiUage  ye  may  enter, 
inquire  who  in  it  is  worthy,  and  there  abide  till  ye  depart:  go  not  from  hciaas 
/to  house :  and  into  whatsoever  dty  ye  enter,  and  they  reoore  yon,  eat  anch 
things  as  are  set  before  you ;  for  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  food.  But  as  je 
enter  into  the  house,  salute  it,  saying, '  Peace  be  to  this  house.*  And  if  indeed 
the  house  be  worthy,  your  (xsace  shall  come  upon  it :  but  if  it  be  not  worthy, 
yonr  peace  shall  return  to  you.  And  whoever  will  not  zeodve  you,  nor  bear 
your  words,  on  going  out  of  that  house,  or  dty,  or  village,  shake  off  tlie  dnsfe 
£nom  your  f oet  for  a  testimony  against  them :  notwithstanding,  be  ye  mae  ef 
this,  that  the  kingdom  of  Qod  is  come  nigh  unto  them.  YerUy  I  say  to  yout 
it  will  be  more  tolerabk  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  the  land  of  Cknnona^ 
in  the  day  of  judgment,  than  for  that  dty. 

"Behold,  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wdlvea.  B^gin  yi 
therefore  to  become  wise  as  the  seipent,  and  simple  as  the  doves.  But  bewne 
of  men :  for  th<^y  will  deliver  you  up  to  councils,  and  will  scourge  yon  In  the 
synagogues :  and  ye  shall  Ix;  brought  befoiv  governors  and  kings  for  my 
for  a  testimony  to  them  and  to  the  Gf^tiles.  And  when  they  deliv^  yon 
be  not  over-anxious  how  or  what  yc  shall  speak :  for  it  shall  be  given  to 
in  that  hour  what  yc  shall  speak.  For  ye  arc  not  the  speakers,  but  the  Spi 
of  your  Father  speaking  in  you.  And  a  brother  shall  deliver  up  a  brother 
death,  and  a  father  a  cliild ;  and  children  shall  rise  up  against  parents, 
shall  put  tlicni  to  death.  And  ye  shall  be  hated  by  all  on  account  of 
name ;  but  the  one  having  endured  to  the  end  shall  l>o  saved  But  whcn.th 
persecute  you  in  this  city,  flee  into  another:  for  verily  I  say  to  you,  Te 
not  finish  the  cities  of  Israel  until  the  Son  of  Man  come. 

*'  A  disciple  is  not  above  his  teacher,  nor  the  servant  above  his  lord 
cient  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as  his  teacher,  and  the  servant  as  his  lord, 
they  have  called  the  master  of  the  house  Beelzebul,  how  much  more  those 
the  household  ?    Fear  them  not,  therefore,  for  there  is  nothing  covered 
sliall  not  be  revealed,  and  liidden  that  shall  not  be  known.    Wlut  I  say  to 
in  the  darkness,  speak  in  the  light :  and  what  ye  hear  in  the  car,  preach 
the  housetops.     And  fear  not  those  who  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to 
the  soul :  but  rather  fear  the  one  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in  Ge)^^' 
ua.    Arc  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  an  assarion  ?  *  and  not  one  of  them  9^ 


Mm  or  woLon. 
the  obverse  two  comucqpiaB  and 


*  This  Indicates  a  coin  of  small  va-^ 
perhaps  more  than  an  American  cent 
less  than  an  English  penny.     Here 
picture  of  a  hronse  spedmen  of  this 
On  one  side  is  an  andior,  and  the 
letters  for  Herod  Bad  (Herod  Eliy), 
pomegranate. 
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Ul  on  the  ground  without  your  Father.    But  even  the  hairs  of  your  head  are 

tUniimbered.     Fear  ye  not  then;  ye  are  of  more  value  tlian  many  sparrows. 

frery  onet,  therefore,  who  will  confess  me  before  men,  I  also  will  confess  him 

before  my  Father  in  heaven. 

^Think  not  that  I  came  to  cast  x>eace  on  the  earth :  I  came  not  to  cast  peace, 
but  a  sword.  For  I  came  to  set  a  man  again:^  his  father,  and  a  daughter 
against  her  mother,  and  a  daughter-in-law  against  her  mother-in-law.  And 
the  enemies  of  a  man  are  those  of  his  own  household.  He  who  loveth  father 
or  mother  above  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me:  and  he  who  loveth  son  or  daughter 
above  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me.  And  he  who  taketh  not  Ids  cross,  and  f ol- 
loweth  after  me,  is  not  worthy  of  mc.  He  who  iindeth  hb  life  shall  lose  it : 
and.  he  who  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  iiud  it  Ho  who  receiveth  you 
reoeiTeth  me,  and  he  who  receiveth  me  receiveth  him  who  sent  me.  He  who 
reoareth  a  prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet,  shall  receive  the  reward  of  a 
piophet;  and  he  who  receiveth  a  righteous  man  in  the  name  of  a  righteous 
tnan,  shall  reodve  the  reward  of  a  rightcoMs  man.  And  whoever  may  give  to 
drink  to  one  of  these  little  ones  only  a  cup  of  cold  water  in  the  name  of  a 
disciple,  verily  I  say  to  you,  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward.*' 

Jesus  gives  directions  to  his  disciples  as  to  tlie  route  they  were 
*o  take,  as  well  as  a  coLnmission  for  the  work  they  were  to  per- 
&wn.    They  were  not  to  go  among  the  Koman 
■^dements  nor  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Samaria. 

Kather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,"  explains  the 
^^^ction  as  one  not  founded  on  bigotry  or  Jewish  intolerance,  but 
^  a  temporary  economic  arrangement.  All  men  were  afterward 
to  have  his  gospel,  but  this  was  a  "  trial  trip,"  a  missionary  exer- 
cise for  the  Apostles  among  their  own  people,  almost  under  his 
^^n  eyes. 

^  He  imparted  to  them,  of  liis  peculiar  i>ower,  ability  to  heal  the 
^^Kj  to  cleanse  lepers,  to  eject  demons,  and  to  raise  the  dead. 
•Miether  they  found  on  this  excui-sioii  any  occa- 

j»^^  "^  ,  •^  Their  powers. 

Hion  to  exercise  this  great  power  in  the  raising  of" 
'^e  dead,  we  are  not  informed.     But  all  tliese  tilings  were  merely 
^^ibservient  to  the  "preaching  of  the  kingdom."     That  was  to  be 
^eir  great  work,  the  chief  absorbing  labor  of  their  lives. 
The  next  direction  is  that  tliey  are  to  make  no  provision  for 
^^*f  personal  comfort,  in  the  way  of  money  and  clothes.     They 
^   ^^  to  preacli  the  tosdcI  without  pay.     They 

Uail  .^rii  ./.,  Their  provision. 

,^**  received  freely,  they  were  to  give  freely. 

*^  gospel  was  not  to  be  sold,  lliey  were  to  go  forth  free  of 
^'^  and  do  their  great  work.  Their  Lord  assured  them  that  they 
^^^d  not  fail  of  support.    The  people  would  receive  them. 
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Thej  were  not  to  be  encmnbered  with  baggiga  Their  wwaM 
were  to  be  simple,  and  those  wants  were  to  be  supplied.  It  was 
a  general  principle  he  seems  to  have  laid  down  for  the  govemanoe 
of  all  future  missionary  operations.  A  man  going  forth  with  the 
truth  will  find  those  whg  are  ready  to  minister  to  his  wants. 

And  then  he  sets  forth  the  method  in  which  he  desired  his  goa- 
pel  propagated.    It  was  not  by  founding  chureheSy  not  by  erect> 

ing  great  and  powerful  ecclesiastical  apparatus, 
lie  seems  never  to  have  intended  to  found  a 
church  like  this,  like  anything  indeed  now  represented  by  our 
modem  ^  denominations."    Ilis  ^^  clmrch  "  was  to  be  of  all  tboia 
who  trusted  in  him,  believed  him,  followed  him|  loved  hinL    Its 
work  was  the  dissemination  of  certain  principles.    It  ia  obeervar 
bio  that  he  chose  tlie  hearth-stone  as  the  altar  of  the  temple  of 
the  new  faith.    His  apostles  were  to  enter  houses,  not  cry  aloud 
in  the  streets,  nor  harangue  the  crowds.    They  were  to  cany  the 
seeds  of  the  newly  quickened  religion  to  the  homes  and  the  hearts 
of  men.    They  were  to  sit  down  among  the  parents  and  childron 
and  servants,  and  tell  tlicm  what  Jesus  was  teaching,  explain  to 
them  what  tho  "  kingdom  "  was,  and  was  to  be,  and  how  it  waa  to 
interpenetrate  all  life  from  bottom  to  top.    They  were  to  cure  and 
cleanse  men  spiritually,  and  in  confinnation  of  their  mission  cure 
and  cleanse  tliem  physically.    The  religion  of  Jesus  is  not  a  tem- 
ple religion.     It  does  not  consist  in  periodical  \dsit8  to  the  altar- 
spot,  ccrcinonial  offering  of  8}>ecified  sacrifices,  nor  anything  else 
chnrchly  and  ritual.     It  was  to  be  the  religion  for  tho  home.    It 
was  to  draw  all  men  near  to  the  Father  of  all  men.    It  was  to 
make  the  earthly  home  a  ty])e  of  the  heavenly,  a  terrestrial  schocA 
of  preparation  for  tlie  celestial  "  life  to  come."    It  was  to  be  a 
religion  of  principle.    Some  families  would  receive  them,  othen 
would  reject    They  are  told  how  to  conduct  themselves  in  either 
event 

But  he  warns  tliem  that  it  is  not  to  be  always  easy  work.  They 
were  not  always  to  bo  immediate  and  radiant  victors.  The  oppo- 
I  ^  warniM  ^itiou  tlicy  sliould  meet  would  be  powerful  and  for- 
midable. The  Je\v8  would  oppose  them.  Some- 
times, instead  of  carr}'ii)g  captive  the  congn^tion  in  the  ayna- 
gogue,  tlio  poor  Apostle  would  be  enduring  a  scourging.  The 
Gentile  governors  and  kings  w^ould  set  them  at  naught  What 
seemed  so  true  to  them  would  seem  so  false  to  others;  what  ^leemed 
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00  beantifol  to  them  would  be  bo  nglj  and  hatef id  to  others. 

They  should  be  called  to  answer  suddenly  at  the  highest  pagan 

tribunals.    But  they  were  not  to  be  anxious.     The  right  word 

'would  come  at  the  right  hour.     Tliey  are  to  keep  themselves  in 

the  love  of  the  truth  and  be  not  specially  careful  for  their  oratory. 

He  particularly  tears  away  all  self-conceit  from  them  by  saying 

"  Ye  are  not  the  speakers,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father."     This 

lifts  them  above  all  selfish  anxiety.     It  is  not  their  work,  but 

another^B.    If  they  be  persecuted  in  one  city  they  must  flee  to 

another.    They  have  no  further  work  in  the  one,  and  they  have 

something  to  do  in  another.     Providence  sometimes  leads  and 

■ometimes  drives. 

Snt  he  gives  them  this  consolation — that  they  shall  not  have 

finished  visiting  the  cities  of  Israel  '^  until  the  Son  of  Man  come." 

It   is  not  quite  easy  to  determine  satisfactorily 

*what  this  phrase  means.     It  may  mean  that  he 

should  join  them  in  person  before  long,  and  thus  be  present  to 

mid  and  direct  them.    To  this  it  is  to  be  objected  that  tlie  portion 

of  this  solemn  charge  which  begins  with  "  Behold,  I  send  you 

forth  as  sheep,"  really  seems  not  to  have  had  application  to  them 

in  tlieir  temporary  missionary  excursions,  but  to  their  much  longer 

apoetolic  career  after  the  death  of  Jesus.     Certainly  the  events 

which  he  foretold  did  not  take  place  until  then.     The  intei-preta- 

lion  suggested  by  Stier  is  that  it  applies  to  the  apostolic  labors 

in  Jndsea,  which  were  to  be  closed  by  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 

Man  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and,  by  extension,  that  it 

applies  to  the  operations  of  his  messengere  in  the  towns  of  the 

spiritual  Israel.     But  all  this  seems  mystical.     These  men  were 

going  on  a  practical  mission,  which  Jesus  tells  them  was  so  full  of 

peril  that  their  lives  should  be  in  constant  jeopardy.     It  was  no 

tinae  to  talk  romantic  dieology  to  them.    Jesus  meant  something 

practical  which  they  could  understand.    Just  what  it  was  I  do 

not  know,  but  its  general  significance  seems  to  be  that,  no  matter 

iow  industriously  they  worked,  and  however  rapid  their  move- 

mentBjthey  could  not  visit  all  the  towns  before  their  mission 

aboold  be  accomplished.     And    this  was  probably  tlie  sense, 

whether  their  temporary  tour  be  considered  or  their  travels  and 

labors  after  the  death  of  their  Teacher. 

He  still  further  confinns  and  strengthens  them  by  reminding 
tbem  of  bis  own  case.     They  readily  acknowledged  him  as  theii 
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Master  and  Lord;  but  he  had  all  kinds  of  opprobrium  heaped 
upon  him.     Ho  had  not  had  a  serene  and  brilliant  public  llfo.    ] 

His  was  not  the  work  of  gradually  winning  men  J 
to  the  truth ;  it  was  a  terrific  battle  with  error  ! 
and  evil.  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master,  the  servant  is  not 
alK)ve  his  lord.  Thoy  were  to  push  the  battle  foi-ward.  He  had 
8iK)ken  to  them  privately;  they  were  to  declare  his  doctrinea 
openly.  AVhat  they  had  heard  in  the  closet  they  must  proclaim 
upon  the  house-top.  But  there  was  to  be  no  timidity  and  pusil- 
lanimity. A  special  providence  would  be  vouchsafed  tliem.  To 
8])arn)ws,  one  of  which  is  worth  scarcely  a  penny,  God's  guar- 
dianship extends,  so  that  one  of  them  does  not  fall  witliout  hia 
notice.  The  arrow  of  the  archer  cannot  reach  him  unless  Grod 
so  wills.  That  same  heavenly  Father  counts  eveiy  hair  of  every 
head.  How  much  moit)  precious  is  the  head  than  the  hair,  the 
man  than  the  si>arrow!  And  a  man  set  to  the  promulgation  of 
great  truths,  how  ]>recious  is  he !  He  shall  not  be  destroyed  care- 
lessly. On  the  other  hand,  he  wanis  them  by  their  fear  of  God 
as  well  as  by  their  contidence  in  his  love.  The  persecutor  livee 
his  day ;  the  maityr  has  eternity.  Men  may  destroy  the  body. 
Tlioy  roju-li  their  limit  theix\  (nxl  can  destroy  both  soul  and 
Ixwly  in  otcrnity.  lie  scorns  to  teach  that  the  tinal  punishment 
of  the  incorriirihlv  wicked  shall  be  the  final  destruction  of  both 
soul  and  IhhIv. 

lie  irJM's  Ills  Apostles  to  understand  that  tlie  propagation  of  hia 

gospol  would  he  a  ]>i\K*ess  of  discrimination,  and  an  occasion,  not 

Tho  p^s^'!  to  bo  a     1^  cause,  of  wide-spread  and  bitter  antagonisms. 

i»!s<i.i,i:i;.»::on.  JJ^^  anuounces  his  intention  of  claiming  and  stiiv- 

inix  to  win  the  lK?st  K>ve  (»f  everv  man.  Everv  earthly  affection 
in  the  disi-iple  is  to  become  subordinate  to  his  devotion  to  liis 
Master.  Fatlior,  mother,  son,  daughter, — every  other  relationsliip 
and  Invo  must  sit  down  at  his  feet.  lie  intends  to  make  liimself 
kinij  l)v  ohtaininix  monarchic  swav  over  the  hearts  of  men.  Life 
itself  is  to  be  laid  on  the  altar  of  this  love.  If  a  man  shrink 
fn»m  the  s^M-vioe  of  Jesus  in  order  to  presence  his  life,  he  will 
suiilv  lose  it.  He  who  vields  himself,  in  the  wise  abandonment 
I'f  a  ivasonaMe  devotion,  to  Jesus,  shall  find  all  the  good  and 
swivt  thoro  is  in  life.  Jesus  will  know,  remember,  and  reward 
evorv  loast  act  v»f  help  to  his  kingilom  or  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  upbuilding  it — even  to  the  giving  of  a  cup  of  cold  water  lo  a 
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Aeiple.  He  intends  to  invest  all  his  followers  with  a  portion  of 
Ub  own  dignity.  Whosoever  receives  a  minister  of  the  gospel  is 
to  be  r^arded  as  one  who  has  received  Jesus  into  his  house,  as 
JcBos  is  to  be  king  of  hearts  I 

It  mnst  have  been  appalling  to  the  Apostles  when  Jesus  spoke 
rf  **  taking  up  the  cross "  and  following  him.  He  had  not  been 
cracificd ;  there  was  no  prospect  that  he  would 
be:  he  bad  given  them  no  intimation  of  any 
■Dspicion  on  his  part  that  his  career  would  have  so  disasti*ous  a 
tennination.  But  the  cross  as  an  instrument  of  io^nominious  tor- 
tnre  ^ras  well  known  to  them  ;  and  they  most  probably  interpreted 
this  phrase  figuratively,  as  it  was  intended,  to  mean  gi*eat  pain 
and  shame  to  be  brought  upon  them  by  becoming  preachers  of 
the  goepiel. 

The  whole  address  is  a  great  step  forward.    It  commissions 
Apo6tle»  to  open  the  way  before  him.    His  hour  was  coming.     He 
advanciii^:  his  claims.    He  was  prudently  but 
itatingly  gomg  forward  on  tiie  line  of  his 
niaaion.     He  might  have  retreated  hitherto;  now  he  must  go  for> 
^wmrd  to  any  fate  that  might  lie  in  the  path  he  had  chosen. 

The  disciples  went  on  their  way.  Jesus  continued  to  work. 
They  were  all  engaged  in  preaching  repentance  as  preparatory  to 
the  receiving  of  the  Messiah.  We  are  not  now  able  to  learn  how 
large  was  the  missionary  circuit  of  the  Apostles,  but  it  is  very  aj)- 
parcTit  that  it  excited  a  great  popular  interest  in  the  pei-son  and 
wrork  of  Jesus. 

At  the  instigation  of  Herodias,  Herod  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
seized  and  imprisoned  John  the  Baptist,  because  the  bold  preacher 
had  rebuked  him  for  living  in  adultery  with  He- 

^.  1  1  •       •   «.        •      1  ^1  -r       ii  T>i  •!•  John  the  Bsptintex* 

rodias,  who  was  his  sister-in-law,  the  wire  of  I'liiiip.  ecutod.  Matt.  xiv.  i- 
ITe  may  also  have  feared  lest  the  growing  in-  ^^'  *^*'*^  ^*-  *^-^« 
flaence  of  John  ujx)n  the  populace  might  become 
y>  great  as  to  give  him  political  power,  if  he  chose  to  exert  it. 
For  entire  safety  he  had  confined  the  Baptist  in  the  castle  of 
Machsems.  Herodias  never  forgave  John  his  denunciation  of 
this  adnlterons  connection,  but  continued  to  plot  against  his  life, 
and  at  last  succeeded  Herod^s  birthday  arrived.  He  made  a 
sopper  for  his  lords,  high  captains,  and  chief-estates.  At  a 
warm  stage  of  the  revel  the  daughter  of  Herodias  entered  and 
danced  before  the  assembly,  danced  so  seductively  that  Herod,  in 
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hiB  hot  admintioii,  pramiaod  to  givB  her  itfhatarer  die  ahooM 
to  the  half  of  his  kingdom.    To  ocmviiioe  her,  he  beeked  «p 
foolish  prmnise  by  en  oeth.    She  eonfeftedwiA-her 
mother,  who  instmcted  her  to  demand  the  head  of*  John  tke 
tist    To  this  demand  Herod  was  extremdy  relnctant  to 
Nerertheless,  as  the  historian  aajs,  ^fpr  his  oeith's  sake,  and 
their  sakes  who  sat  at  meat,  he  would  not  reject  her."*    An 
taoner  went  forthwith  and  brought  the  horrible  gift  in  m 
which  the  hardened  daughter  carried  to  her  caUoiiB 
John's  disciples  heard  that  he  had  been  ezecntod,  and 
bnried  his  headless  corpse.  * 

It  was  at  this  jnnctnre  that  the  fame  of  Jesos  reached  the 
of  Herod.    That  potentate  was  saperstitioiis  as  well  as 

and  cruel.    When  Ii^  heard  the  marrelloiiB 
which  Jesns  was  doing  he  was'  perplexed^ 
said  to  his  friends  that  it  was  John  risen  from  the  deadb 
endeavored  to  allay  his  terror  by  saying  that  it  was  Etha,  er 
spirit  of  some  other  of  the  older  prophets  reappearing  in  Ji 
But  Herod's  alarms  were  not  so  easily  dissipated.    He 
and  affirmed  the  conviction  that  his  victim  had  risen  from  As 
dead.    lie  determined,  if  possible,  to  see  Jesns,  who  was  mani- 
festly becoming  as  important,  in  a  political  ]x>int  of  view,  is 
Herod  had  Biipposed  John  to  be.    When  Jesns  heard  that  Herod 
had  begun  to  manifest  an  interest  in  his  movements,  and  MW 
that  the  people  were  reaching  a  pitch  of  excitement  which  mi^iit 
easily  transport  them  into  violence,  he  judged  it  best  to  witWb*^"^  - 
himself  ivom  a  position  in  which  he  was  liable  to  have  Us  gn^ 
work  interrupted  by  the  arousing  of  a  tyrant's  terrors  by  popola* 
demonstration  in  his  behalf. 

In  tlie  mean  tunc  tlie  disciples  had  returned  and  reported  ^ 
results  of  tlicir  missionary  tour.    Perhaps  the  ne^\'8  of  the  de^*^ 

of  Jolm  hastened  tlieir  return.*    Mark  mcnti^^ 
another  reason:  the  Apostles  had  returned  fs:'*'^^^ 
their  tour,  by  the  labors  and  circumstances  of  wliich  tliey  tr^**^ 
excited,  and  tliey  needed  refi^eshment  for  coming  conflicts. 


Bctnm  of  the  tv^re. 


*  It  does  not  i4>pear  how  long  they 

were  absent  on  this  preiM^hing   toor. 

Wieseler  and  Tischendorf  make  it  only  a 

Say;  Ellicott,  two  days;  OresweU,  that 

hej  left  in  Febmaiy  and  returned  in 


March,  one  or  two  months;  and 
extends  it  to  wowboiJ  mopthn    Wa 
hardly  sappoae  that  It  was  Ihb 
asTeralwodn. 
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ilidrciw  tlxem  from  their  public  ministry,  and  went  with  them 
bo  n  desert  place.  If  he  had  not  done  so,  now  that  he  was 
Msoming  bo  popular,  and  the  people  so  much  excited  by  his  min- 
try,  and  the  slaughter  of  John  having  undoubtedly  produced  a 
ery  profound  impression,  it  is  probable  that  a  sedition  would 
lave  oocTirred,  and  Herod  would  have  charged  it  to  his  ministry. 
And  tluB  sedition  was  all  tlie  more  probable  as  the  people  did  not 
XQOOgiiixe  liim  as  a  divine  person,  but  only  as  a  very  great  prophet. 
There  viras  every  prudential  I'cafion  for  retiring.  He  took  a  boat 
wlh  \nA  disciples  and  went  over  to  a  portion  of  uninhabited  shore, 
probably  near  the  town  of  Bethsaida,  in  Perea.  He  was  not  flying 
fiom  Herod  so  much  as  from  the  people.  But  he  could  not  be 
bid.  The  excited  populace,  seeing  the  movement  and  conjectur- 
ing the  destination,  ran  around  tlie  head  of  tlie  lake  and  reached 
due  spot  before  the  landing  of  Jesus,  who,  when  he  came  out,  saw 
fliat  privacy  was  impracticable.  He  looked  on  that  great  multi- 
tode,  anxious  and  panting  from  the  exertion  they  Irnd  made  to 
gUR  the  spot*  He  had  compassion  upon  them.  Their  spiritual 
paBtors  had  abandoned  tliem.  They  were  as  sheep  without  a  shep- 
herd. The  tender-hearted  Jesus  could  not  forbear.  So,  going  to 
an  elevation,  he  sat  down,  and  for  hours  gave  them  instruction  in 
the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

And  when  the  day  was  far  spent  his  disciples  reminded  him 
that  it  was  a  desert  place  and  that  the  people  had  long  been  with- 
oat  food,  and  urged  him  to  send  them  away  to  find  food  and 


The  distance  waa  from  six  to  eight 
and  could  be  passed  over  as 
qoiekly  bj  those  who  hastened  on  foot 
mm  hj  those  who  croesed  the  lake  in  a 
Bethsaida  probably  lay  on  both 
the  Jordan,  just  where  it  entered 
into  ilia  lake.  On  the  east  is  the  level 
plain  of  Bathiah,  in  the  shape  of  a  tri- 
angle, made  hj  the  eastern  mountains, 
the  lake  shore,  and  the  river  side.  Dr. 
Thomson  oondndes,  and  I  think  shows, 
the  site  of  the  feeding  of  the  five 
ras  in  the  south-eajstem  angle 
mi  ihiM  pisin,  where  the  hills  come  close 
i»  tlM  abom.  He  says  (vol  il  p.  29), 
^  Wxam  the  four  narratiycs  of  this  stu- 
miiacley  we  gather,  Ist,  That 
jpiaoe  beloDged  to  Bethsaida;  2d, 


That  it  was  a  desert  place ;  3d,  That  it 
was  near  the  shore  of  the  lake,  for  they 
came  to  it  by  boats ;  4th,  That  there  was 
a  mountain  close  at  hand ;  5th,  That  it 
was  a  smooth  grassy  spot,  capable  of 
seating  many  thousand  people.  Now 
all  these  requisites  are  found  in  this 
exact  locality,  and  nowhere  else,  so  far 
as  I  can  discover.  This  Butaiha  be- 
longed to  Bethsaida.  At  this  extreme 
south-east  comer  of  it  the  mountain 
shuts  down  upon  the  lake,  bleak  and  bar- 
ren. It  was,  doubtless,  desert  then  as 
now,  for  it  is  not  capable  of  cultivation. 
In  this  little  cove  the  ships  (boats)  were 
anchored.  On  this  beautiful  sward,  at 
the  base  of  the  rocky  hill,  the  people 
were  seated." 


*  ThU  is  the  translation  in  the  com-  which    is   here    translated    **ba8ketR**' 

mon  vervion,  anil  is  correct,  that  being  does  mean  **  wallet,**  and  was  ajiplied* 

tho  onliuarr  meaning  of  the  word.    But  to  the  travelling-ba{^  which   evezy  Jew' 

divs  it  not  mean  that  the  twelre  Apos*  carried.     To  this  Juvenal  alladcis,  uidn; 

ties  filled  each  his  wallet  with  the  frag-  the  veiy  word  employed  in  this  paasagv, 

ments?    ^XTience  did  they  have  so  man v  •  *'Judxeis,   quomm  eoplUnvM  faeniiinqiit 

•mpty  }M$keUt     But    the  vezy  wozd  supcUez.*'    (iiL  14.) 
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lodging  in  the  surrounding  country.    To  this  he  replied,  ^TbOf 
neeil  not  depart ;  give  ye  them  to  eat"    Pre\nous  to  this,  probably 
Miracnioiufecdaigof  carlv  iu  the  aftcmooii,  Jesus  had  questioned  Philip 
five  ih.^*aii.i.  ng  to  how  they  should  manage  to  feed  so  great  a 

i-oii^regatlon  of  people.  There  may  have  been  two  reasons  for 
])uttin<jc  thi.s  question  to  Philip,  namely,  that  he  was  a  man  xerj 
slow  of  spiritual  np}>reIiension,  and  was  a  citizen  of  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Betlisaida.  John  says  that  Jesus  thus  questioned 
Philip  to  prove  him.  Philip's  reply  shows  his  spiritual  obtnse- 
iiess.  Jesus  was  putting  forth  his  claim  to  Messialiship  more  and 
more  distinctly.  But  Philip  could  not  discover  it.  He  replied| 
^*  Two  hundred  denarii  worth  of  loaves  is  not  sufficient  for  thenii  j 
that  everv  one  should  receive  a  little.^'  This  intimation  of  the  j 
impossibility  of  making  so  heavy  a  ])urcliase  shows  the  scantiness 
of  the  exchequer  of  tlie  circle  of  Jesus.  "Tliirty  dollars  would 
not  feed  them !  and  where  have  we  that  sum  ?  "  Jesus  seems  to 
have  left  the  perplexing  question  with  Philip  until  late  in  the 
afternoon,  when  liis  di.^Hriples  suggested  the  difficulty  to  him,  to 
which  he  replied  as  above,  and  addeil,  '^llow  many  loaves  have 
vouT'  Aiulrew  answeifd  that  thev  had  found  in  the  multitude 
a  lad  who  hud  live  biirlev  loaves  and  two  small  tishes.  He  ordered 
thcin  to  be  bivuirht  to  him,  and  then  commanded  the  multitude  to 
bo  seated  on  the  green  grass,  in  plots  or  squares,  so  that  there  were 
allovs  between,  and  the  whole  sIoj^kj  kH.)ked  like  a  garden  whoso 
parterres  wore  lillod  with  human  beings,  lie  then  looked  up  to 
hoavon  and  hlossod  an<l  brake  the  loaves,  and  handed  them  to  the 
disciples  to  set  boft  av  the  nmltitude.  Tliei-e  were  about  five  thou- 
sand men,  beside  w«.)nien  and  childi'en.  The  orderly  arrangement 
secured  ample  o}»jK>rtunity  ti)  each  to  eat  as  much  as  he  would,  as 
lonir  as  the  f^H^nl  lasted.  Thev  did  all  eat  and  wei-e  filled.  When 
thev  ci^uild  eat  no  inuix*  Jesus  dii-ected  the  fi-a'n:ments  to  be  sratli- 
oivd,  that  nothing  be  k>st,  and  the  disciples  gathei-ed  twelve  bas 
kets "  full  oi  the  fragments  and  of  the  tishes  that  remained  over 
after  all  had  oaten. 
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Lofw  tliis  was  performed  we  Lave  no  moans  of  knowing.  The 
orians  recite  the  facts  and  offer  no  theory.  There  was  no 
ply  flailed  forth  from  the  mnltitade,  and  the 
uples  bad  none  in  reserve.  The  astonislunent 
I  entliiisiasm  of  all  parties  show  this.  It  could  have  boon  no 
t  of  legerdemain.  It  has  Iiad  no  parallel,  and  no  attempt  has 
sn  made,  so  far  as  is  known  to  us,  to  imitate  it.  It  was  no  has- 
ling  of  the  process  of  nature,  for  it  was  baked  bread  that  was 
iltiplied*  If  a  handful  of  uninjured  wheat  had  been  made  to 
ow  in  an  hour  into  the  bulk  of  a  harvest,  the  process  would  have 
sen  measurably  intelligible,  and  might  have  been  described  as 
n  astonndingly  rapid  pushing  forward  of  natural  processes.  But 
ifire  were  five  baked  loaves,  and  two  small  fishes  already  cooked. 
More  than  five  tliousand  persons,  after  a  long  fast,  ate  of  these  and 
Mliing  else,  ate  to  repletion,  and  then  the  fragments  were  hugely 
nore  than  the  original  bulk.  It  was  an  astounding  fact,  a  stu- 
peDdous  act,  and  was  so  regarded  by  those  who  were  of  that  large 
jHty.  Whether  the  food  grew  in  the  hands  of  Jesus,  or  in  the 
hmds  of  the  disciples,  or  in  the  hands  or  in  tlie  mouths  of  the 
iiten,  there  seems  no  possibility  of  knowing.  The  historians,  who 
were  eye-witnesses,  do  not  adventure  an  opinion.  Nor  can  we. 
It  is  a  fact  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  and  as  such  we  must  simply 
ttcord  it  and  honestly  study  it 
I  How  this  wonderful  performance  was  regarded  by  the  multi- 
f  tude  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  tlieir  false  Messianic  views 
f  Were  bo  highly  excited  thereby  that  they  were  Matt.  xIy.;  Mark  vl; 
'    Jeady  to  rise  in   rebellion   against  the  Roman  Jo»»nvi. 

power,  and  crown  Jesus  as  their  king,  and  insist  that  he  sliould 
K*d  them  forth  to  a  victorious  revolt  Perceiving  that  they  would 
^ehim  king  by  force,  and  thus  push  him  into  a  false  position, 
•esug  showed  wonderful  force  of  character  and  sagacity  by  first 
■ending  away  his  disciples,  that  they  might  not  catch  this  political 
fever  and  complicate  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  by  joining 
^  people  in  tiieir  mad  attempt.  In  the  absence  of  his  imniedi- 
^^  friends  and  followers  it  would  be  more  easy  to  manage  the 
^,  for  such  the  multitude  seems  to  have  become.  And  he  did 
•'^^^eed  in  dispersing  them. 

At  this  point  occurs  a  difference  in  the  directions  given  by  Jesus 
"the  disciples  as  recorded  by  two  of  the  historians.  Jolni  says 
^  disciples  went  over  the  sea  toward  Capernaum,  and  Mark 


r 

sajB  thftt  Jesns  oonstimined  diem  to  get  into  Ilia  lUp  $tA 
to  the  other  side  before  him  unto  llMli— i<i^      j)f^ 

whose  intinimte  penooel  knowledge  of  iSbe 
Ijuid  makes  him  the  Teiy  hig^ieet  Mitliarity^ 

''Looking  back  from  thte  point  st  the  muMt^su/bBm  exU—iUjf  cf  tte- 
taHiAi  1 8ee  no  difficalty  in  tiieie  gtatementfc    A»  the  evening  was  jwmI^ 
Jenii  oomnMUdded  the  diedplee  to  return  hometoC^iporaaimi,  wUetei 
the  ^people  ftwaj.    Tliey  were  reioctant  to  go  and  lesTe  Um  alone  In  tliafc^ 
ert  place;  probably  remonetrated  againet  his  ezpoiing  hineelf  to  the 
atorm  and  Uie  cold  niglitair,  and  reminded  him  that  he  weald  have 
miles  to  walk  ronnd  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  mwt  croes  the  Jotdaa  ak 
saida  before  he  could  reach  hoAe,    To  qniet  thdr  minds^  he  os^  faKve 
fhem  to  go  on  before  toward  Betlnaida,  while  he  dismissed  the  crowd, 
ising  to  Join  them  in  the  nighty  which  he  intended  to  do,  and  actual^ 
thoagfa  in  a  manner  T017  different  from  what  th^  espeoled.    Still,  Ifaej 
reluctant  to  leave  him,  and  had  to  be  c^nslTakud  to  set  saiL    In  tiUa 
anxiety  th^  endeayored  to  keep  near  the  shore  between  tlda  and 
hoping,  no  doubt,  to  take  in  thdr  beloved  Master  at  soma  point  aloqg 
coast    But  a  violent  wind  beat  off  the  boat,  so  tliat  thej  were  not  aUs 
make  BeUnoida,  nor  even  Ckpemamn,  but  were  driven  past  hoth." 

When  the  disciples  had  started,  and  the  mnltitnde  had  been  di^. 
persed,  Jesus  went  into  a  mountain  apart  to  pray,  and  ao  ranained 

until  tlie  fourth  watch  of  the  nifi^ht ;  that  is.  b^ 

Sfcorm  OB  the  lAke.  «     • 

tween  three  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  In 
the  mean  time  there  came  upon  the  lake  one  of  tliose  furious  storms 
which  sometimes  sweep  down  through  the  valleys  and  plou^ 
tlie  lake  furiously.  Dr.  Thomson's  description  (iL  32)  is  a  vivid 
help  to  our  imaginations  in  endeavoring  to  realize  tlie  scene: 

"  My  experience  in  this  region  enables  me  to  sjrmpalhize  witii  the  disciples 
in  their  long  niglit's  contest  with  the  wind.  I  qient  a  nigfat  in  that  Wady 
Shnkaiyif ,  some  three  miles  up  it,  to  the  left  of  n&  The  sun  had  scarcely  set 
when  the  Avind  began  to  rash  down  toward  the  lake,  and  it  con^oed  all  ni^it 
long  with  constantly  increasing  violence,  so  that  when  we  reached  the  shore 
next  morning  the  face  of  the  lake  was  a  huge  boiling  caldron.  The  wind 
howled  down  every  wady  from  the  north-east  and  east  with  soch  fnry  that  no 
efforts  of  rowers  conld  have  brought  a  boat  to  shore  at  any  point  along  dnt 
coast  In  a  wind  like  tliat,  the  disciples  must  have  been  drlTen  quite  across  to 
Gknnesarct,  as  we  know  they  were.  To  understand  the  causes  of  these  anddea 
and  violent  tempests^  we  must  remember  that  the  lake  lies  low — six  Irandred 
feet  lower  than  the  ocean;  that  the  vast  and  naked  plateaus  of  the  Jaidan  rise 
to  a  great  height,  spreading  backward  to  the  wilds  of  the  Hannn,  and  npwaid 
to  snowy  Hermon ;  and  the  water-courses  have  cut  out  profound  rarinea  and 
wild  gorges^  converging  to  the  head  of  this  lake»  and  that  these  act  Kka 
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to  draw  down  the  cold  winds  from  the  mountaiiis.  On  the 
don  referred  to  we  saheeqnently  pitched  our  tents  at  the  shore,  and  re- 
fer three  days  and  nights  exposed  to  this  tremendous  wind.  We  had 
to  double-pin  all  our  tent-ropes,  and  frequently  were  obliged  to  hang  ^\ith  out 
whole  w<»ght8  opon  them  to  keep  tlie  quivering  tal^mncle  from  being  carried 
■p  bodily  into  the  air.  No  wonder  tlie  disciples  toiled  and  rowed  liard  all 
tint  night ;  and  how  natural  their  amazement  and  terror  at  the  sight  of  Jcsua 
on  the  waves!  The  whole  lake,  as  we  had  it,  was  lashed  into  fury; 
repeatedly  rolled  up  to  our  tent-<loor,  tumbling  over  the  ropes  with 
▼iolence  as  to  carry  away  the  tent-puis." 


In  such  a  stonn  as  this  the  disciples  toiled  about  eight  hoorSy 

king  a  little  over  tliree  miles,  and  therefore  only  about  half 

voyage.     It  was  still  dark,  and  the  heavy     je«iawidkingoath« 

tempest  lay  on  them.    Suddenly  they  saw  what  '^•**' 

they  supposed  was  a  ghost — the  appearance  of  a  man  walking  the 

as  though  he  would  pass  them — and  they  cried  out  with 

Jesus  spoke  to  them  and  said,  "Cheer  up,  it  is  I;  be  not 

afraid ! "     It  was  he.    He  had  come  down  from  the  mountain 

and  gone  over  the  sea,  and  was  walking  near  their  vessel.    When 

the  excitable  Peter  heard  his  voice  he  said,  "  Lord,  if  it  be  thou, 

command  me  to  come  to  thee  upon  the  waters."    Jesus  did  not 

€X>inmand,  but  he  i>cnnitted  the  attempt    Peter  tried  it.     Going 

to^vard  Jesus,  the  prodigious  storm  so  unnerved  him  and  shook  his 

faith  that  Peter  began  to  sink,  and  cried  for  help  to  Jesus,  who 

stretched  out  his  hand  and  seized  him,  and  lifted  him  up  with  the 

kind  rebuke,  "O  thou  of  little  faith;  wlierefore  didst  thou  doubt?" 

In  their  act  of  entering  the  ship  the  wind  suddenly  ceased  and 

straightway  the  vessel  wjis  at  tlic  landing.     Tlien  the  disciples, 

the  crew,  and  the  passengei-s  fell  at  his  feet  and  worshipped  him, 

and  said,  "Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Sou  of  God." 

Here  is  a  plain  statement  of  a  miracle.  In  a  howling  storm 
Jeeus  walked  the  waters  of  a  lake  that  had  been  lashed  by  the 
sconrxres  of   a  powerful   hurricane   throufxh  the 

Theories. 

whole  night.  It  was  not  a  phantasm  of  him. 
There  was  no  optical  delusion.  Peter  touched  his  hand.  He 
went  on  board  the  vessel.  He  remained  with  a  number  of  men, 
who  had  ample  opportunity  to  examine  his  pei-son.  IIow  he  did 
it  iB  not  the  part  of  a  historian  to  say.  There  are  latent  forces  iu 
our  humanity  which  now  and  then  flash  forth.  There  are  ordi- 
nary phenomena  which  lie  in  the  line  of  this  narrative,  one  of 
whkshy  namely,  that  a  man  is  lighter  when  awake  than  when 
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asTcc]),  was  noticed  as  early  as  tlio  times  of  Pliny.  Trench^ 
tlieory  for  this  is  that  the  human  consciousness  as  an  inner  centie 
works  an  opposing  force  to  the  centripetal  force  of  gravity,  how- 
ever unable  now  to  overbear  it.  But  here  is  something  stupen- 
dous. In  a  great  stonn  a  man  walks  about  on  tlie  waters,  for  the 
original  word  indicates  something  of  a  quiet  promenade.  Another 
man  attempts  to  walk  towards  him,  and  succeeds  bo  long  as  he 
trusts  him,  but  sinks  as  soon  as  his  faith  begins  to  faiL  Jesns 
teaches  that,  so  far  as  Peter  was  concerned,  the  walking  was  duo 
to  his  faith  alone ;  that  there  was  in  him  a  capability  to  achieve 
this  dominion  over  nature,  but  tliat  he  had  failed  because  his 
faitli  Iiad  failed.  So  far  as  Jesus  was  concerned,  there  was  no 
force  exerted  on  him  from  without,  nor  was  there  any  suspension 
of  the  pliysical  law  of  gravity :  it  was  manifestly  the  power  of 
his  own  will  dominating  what  seem  to  us  to  be  natural  laws. 

If  there  had  been  any  very  philosophic  man  among  his  fol- 
lowers he  must  have  seen,  even  at  the  disadvantage  of  too  great 
pru(;reidveneM  of     ncanicss,  what  sccms  Sufficiently  plain  to  even 
^'^^  suixjrficial  study  of  Jesus  at  this  remove  from 

his  presence,  namely,  that  there  was  a  progressiveness  in  his  whole 
inner  and  outer  liistorv — a  growth  of  the  inner  man — to  which 
there  was  a  corrcsix)nding  development  of  the  outer  life.  Through 
thirtv  veai-s  his  si)iritual  force  scorns  to  have  been  accnniulatin£r 
in  private.  AVc  can  hardly  imagine  that  he  was  totally  devoid  of 
all  consciousness  of  this  progress  of  his  soul;  nay,  the  whole  his- 
torv  shows  that  he  knew  himself,  and  that  one  of  the  verv  ffreatest 
difticMilties  of  his  iK)sition  was  to  make  others  compreliend  his 
psych iral  condition.  At  the  ripening  moment  he  cntei-ed  ujx>n 
his  |>uMic  career,  throuixh  all  of  which  there  were  re})eated  out- 
llasliinirs  (^f  the  irrowini;  inner  <^lorv.  These  three  A'cars  show 
how  he  became  nuu*e  and  more  luminous.  At  this  point  of  his 
history  he  opiK>ses  the  forces  of  his  inner  man  to  famine,  to  a 
mob,  to  a  storm  at  sea.  He  stretches  the  assertion  of  his  kingly 
rule  fni-ther  and  further  into  tlie  world  of  matter  and  the  world 
of  mind.  The  development  of  his  spiritual  history  is  rhythmic. 
These  phenomena  are  described  by  men  who  did  not  i>erceive,  and 
could  ni»t  ci»mprehend,  the  profound  logical  and  poetical  notime- 
uon  which  pixxluced  them.  If  these  things  did  not  occur,  then 
we  have  a  more  tR>ublesome  perplexity  to  deal  with,  namely,  the 
miracle  of  the  existence  of  a  narrative  so  superhumanly  true  to 
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phflosophy  and  the  highest  poetry — Biiperhnmanly,  that  is  to  say, 
if  the  historians  were  not  relating  facts.  It  would  be  easier  for 
•ny  man  to  walk  the  Atlantic  tlirough  a  raging  storm,  from  New 
York  to  Liverpool,  tlian  to  produce  a  book  which  should  set  fortJi 
m  character  and  a  history  so  wonderful  as  tliis  of  Jesus,  so 
symmetrical,  so  accordant  with  our  intuitions  of  trutli,  and  yet 
not  modelled  after  this  of  Jesus,  whose  historians  produced  it 
^without  type,  suggestion,  or  original,  if  just  such  a  man  did  not 
live  and  perform  just  the  things  which  they  represent 

There  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  mariners  and  passengers,  as 
well  as  the  disciples,  now,  if  never  before,  acknowledged  him  as 
the  Son  of  God ;  that  is,  granted  what  he  had  claimed,  the  posi- 
tion of  Messiah,  although  they  held  their  own  gross  views  of 
irhat  the  Messiah's  functions  were.  They  now  believed  that  he 
'was  the  One  Anointed  to  deliver  them  from  the  bondage  of  the 
Somans.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  now  came  upon  them  die 
iDonviction  which  had  been  forced  upon  the  multitude  by  the 
deeding  of  thousands  with  a  few  loaves. 

The  party  landed  on  the  plain  of  Gennesaret.    As  soon  as  the 

inhabitants  found  that  he  had  arrived  they  sent  messengers  tlirough 

the  'whole  country  and  had  the  sick  brouscht  in  lit- 

teiB  to  him.    As  he  passed  around  the  lake  to  his 

home  in  Capernaum  tliere  was  an  intense  excitement  everj'where. 

In  all  the  towns  and  villages  they  brought  their  sick  and  laid  tliem 

before  him  on  his  passage  through  their  streets,  and  invalids 

begged  the  privilege  of  touching  if  only  the  hem  of  his  garment. 

All  were  healed.     It  was  a  wonderful  procession  of  beneficence. 

In  the  mean  time  some  of  the  most  fanatical  of  tlie  people  who 

had  been  fed  on  the  previous  day  seemed  to  have  lingered  in  the 

hope  of  seeing  him  again.     They  knew  nothing  of  the  extraor- 

dinaiy  night-scene  on  the  lake.     They  supposed  that  he  may  have 

retired  for  private  devotion,  but  would  make  his  appearance 

daring  the  day.    But  not  finding  him,  and  knowing  tliat  there  had 

been  but  one  vessel  on  the  lake  yesterday,  and  that  in  tlic  fearful 

Btonn  the  disciples  could  not  have  returned  and  taken  him,  they 

fell  back  on  the  only  natural  conjecture,  namely,  that  he  had 

walked  aronnd  the  edge  of  the  lake  by  Bethsaida  to  Capernaum. 

When,  therefore,  vessels  from  Tiberias  passed  near,  tliey  hailed 

them  and  took  shipping  for  Capernaum,  seeking  Jesus  and  more 

bread. 
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That  these  people  were  not  tlie  best  of  the  mnltitnde  who  had 
been  fed  in  the  wilderness,  appears  from  their  persecuting  Jesns 

with  their  presence  when  he  would  fain  have  been 

CftpmiMuiL  John  zvl. 

rid  of  thcni,  because  tliey  did  not  follow  hini  for 
religious  instruction,  but  for  material  considerations.  They  hoped 
that  he  was  to  be  their  Bi*cad-king,  the  Messiah,  to  reign  and,^^ 
his  people.  Their  hearts  and  consciences  liad  all  gone  to  stomach. 
They  lived  in  a  dream,  in  which  many  a  lazy  soul  to  this  day  laps 
itself,  that  there  is  ^'a  good  time  coming"  when  men  shall  have 
plenty  to  eat  and  nothing  to  do.  They  were  the  Millerites  or 
Adventists  of  old.  We  must  remember  this,  to  make  tlie  address 
of  Jesus  at  all  comprehensible.  He  s})eaks  what  they  could  not 
understand,  while  he  utters  profound  truths  which  all  receptive 
spirits  will  find  instructive. 

The  company  of  bread-seekers  pushed  into  the  synagogue  where 
Jesus  was  teaching,  and  sought  to  relieve  tlieir  curiosity  by  the 

abrupt  inquiry,  "Rabbi,  when  did  you  come 
hither?"  Jesus  deigned  no  reply  to  this  imperti- 
nence. He  regarded  liimself  as  the  embodiment  of  Truth,  and 
Truth  never  reveals  itself  to  crude  curiosity  and  pruriency.  He 
answers  reprovingly,  and  then  makes  an  utterance  very  deep,  but 
not  wholly  incomprehensible  even  to  them.  "Verily,  verily,  I  say 
to  you,  Ye  seek  me  not  because  ye  saw  signs,  but  because  ye  did  eat 
of  the  loaves  and  were  filled.  Exert  yourselves,  not  for  food 
which  ])crishes,  but  for  that  which  remains  to  the  enduring  life 
which  the  Son  of  Man  gives  to  you,  for  him  has  God  the  Father 
sealed." 

They  seemed  to  understand  something  of  this,  so  far  at  least  as 
that  he  meant  to  say  that  if  they  got  material  bread  from  him  it 
would  he  a  very  incidental  thing ;  that  he  was  a  moral  teacher,  and 
that  they  must  seek  him  for  wliat  their  souls  would  gain  of  spiri- 
tual sustenance,  which  he  boldly  announces  that  he  is  able  to 
give  them;  that  he  is  the  one  whom  God  tlie  Father  has  stamped 
us  jxenuine,  and  that  he  could  give  them  that  which  nourishes  the 
life  which  endures.  Therefore  they  said,  "What  shall  we  do  that 
wo  niav  work  the  works  of  God  ? "  Jesus  answered  tliem,  "  This 
i«  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  lie  hath  sent" 

TluMr  reply  was,  "  AMiat  sign  doest  thou,  that  we  may  see  and 
lu^lievo  thoo  ?  what  dost  thou  work?  Our  fathers  did  eat  manna 
in  the  wiUleniess,  as  it  is  written,  ^He  gave  them  bread  from  heft- 
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ven  to  eat'  ^    These  poea  people,  having  been  fed  miracnlonsl j 
had  foigotten  the  feeding  and  undervalued  the  miracle,  it  would 
Bcein,  because  it  was  a  mere  multiplication  of  _    ,      ^  ^ 
bread,  whereas  in  tlie  desert,  during  their  wander- 
ings, their  fathers  had  a  daily  shower  of  bread  from  heaven.     This 
reply  shows  how  material  and  sensuous  were  all  their  ideas. 

Jesus  answered :  ^^  Moses  did  not  give  you  the  bread,  but  my 
Father  gives  you  the  true  bread  from  heaven.  For  tlie  bread  of 
God  is  that  which  cometh  down  fix)m  lieaven  and  giveth  life  to 
the  world."  It  was  not  Moses  who  gave  the  manna,  but  it  was 
God.  And  that  mailna  was  but  temporaiy,  for  if  it  remained 
over  it  decayed  and  was  useless.  But  God  sends  Jesus,  in  whom 
the  world  is  to  liave  life.  He  evidently  believed  and  manifestly 
taught  that  tlie  life  of  the  world  was  derived  from  hiiAself,  and 
MrliuIIy  dependent  on  himself.     It  was  the  highest  possible  claim. 

There  seemed  to  be  some  upspringing  of  faitli  in  the  hearts  of 
his  hearers.  They  said  unto  him,  "  Sir,  evennore  give  us  this 
bread."  Jesus,  knowins:  that  the  faith  which 
depended  upon  miiucles  was  a  stream  made  by 
showers,  and  not  flowing  from  a  fountain,  deepened  his  discourse 
and  became  more  offensive  to  them.  ^'  I  am  the  bread  of  life : 
he  tliat  comes  to  me  shall  never  hunger,  and  he  tliat  believes  on 
xne  shall  never  thii-st  But  I  said  unto  you  that  ye  have  even  seen 
and  failed  to  believe.  The  whole  tliat  tlio  Father  gives  me  will 
come  to  me,  and  him  that  cornea  to  me  I  will  not  cast  out.  For 
I  came  down  from  heaven  not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will 
of  nim  who  sent  me,  which  is,  that  of  the  whole  which  He  has 
given  me  I  should  not  lose  from,  but  should  raise  it  up  in  the 
final  day.  For  tliis  is  the  will  of  the  Fatlier,  that  every  one  who 
sees  the  Son  and  believes  on  him  may  have  lasting  life,  and 
that  I  should  raise  him  up  in  the  final  day." 

This  profound  speech  seems  to  imply  that  as  bread  is  the  nutri- 
nient  of  the  outward  and  physical  life,  so  Jesus  is  the  nutriment 
of  the  spiritual  life ;  that  as  the  body  which  does  not  receive 
fciod  into  itself,  and  assimilate  that  food  with  itself,  will  perish, 
BO  the  soul  which  fails  to  receive  and  assimilate  Jesus,  which  must 
mean  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  Jesus,  will  also  perish ;  that 
there  is  no  lasting  life  for  those  who  do  not  derive  it  from  Jesus. 

The  assertion  that  he  came  down  from  heaven,  by  which  he 
a  relation  to  the  spiritual  world  quite  distinct  from  and 
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Biiperior  to  that  of  other  men,  was  an  offence  to  the  Fharisaie 
leaders,  who  started  tlie  murmur  among  the  people :  "  Is  not  this 

jestu  again  offends  Jcsufi,  the  SOU  of  Joseph,  whosc  father  also  we 
the  PhAriHo<».  ha\(i  known  ?     IIow  then  savs  he,  *  I  came  down 

f ix)m  heaven  ? '  "  They  had  been  familiar  with  Joseph  and  with 
Jesus  as  plain  mechanics  working  in  a  hiunble  shop,  or  going 
about  doing  the  usual  work  of  carpenters.  Tliat  such  a  man 
should  claim  knowled<j^o  of  a  pre\ious  existence  in  heaven,  and  a 
voluntary  coming  from  heaven  to  earth,  all  which  Jesus  certainly 
did  claim,  was  to  them  a  stumbling-block. 

Tlie  reply  of  Jesus  was,  "  Murmur  not  among  yourselves.  No 
man  can  come  to  me  except  the  Father  who  has  sent  me  draw 

him ;  and  I  will  raise  him  up  in  the  last  day.     It 

His  reply  tf  thom.      ,  .  ,  /   4      j      i  1     n     11  1 

18  written  m  the  propiiets, '  And  tliey  shall  all  be 
taught  of  God.'  *  Every  one  who  has  heard  and  has  learned  of 
the  Father  comes  unto  me.  Not  that  any  one  hath  seen  the 
Father,  except  he  who  is  from  the  Father:  he  has  seen  Gkid. 
Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  lie  that  believes  has  lasting  life. 
I  am  the  bread  of  life.  Your  fathers  did  eat  the  manna  in  the 
wiUleniess  and  have  died.  This  is  the  bread  that  comes  down 
fi-om  lieaveu,  tliat  auv  one  mav  eat  of  it  and  not  die.  I  am  the 
livinof  bi*ead  wliidi  came  down  from  heaven:  if  any  one  eat  of 
my  bretiJ  he  shall  live  foi*ever.  The  bread  wliich  I  shall  give  for 
the  life  of  the  world  is  my  flesh."  Hero  Jesus  explicitly  teaches 
that  God  co-ope  rates  with  him  in  liis  mission,  so  that  every  one 
who  has  anv  riixht  thon^rlits  and  feeliufifs  from  God  has  the  moral 
preparation  necessary  to  receive  Jesus.  Xot  that  any  one  has  seen 
(lOtl  except  Jesus  himself,  but  he  implicitly  says  that  he  has  seen 
Gul.  G^kI  pive  perishable  bread  in  the  desert  for  tlie  temporary 
Fustentation  of  the  tempoi*ary  lives  of  their  fathei-s,  but  now  God 
gives  living  bread  from  heaven,  even  Jesus. 

This  laniTuaire  is  evidently  highly  symbolical  of  a  deeply  pro- 
found et>nviction  of  Jesus.  lie  connected  the  welfare  of  man- 
kind with  himself,  and  with  himself  after  death.  Flesh  cainiot 
be  eaten  until  the  animal  is  dead;  but  then  that  flesh,  having  k)st 
its  life,  is  on  the  wav  to  decav:  but  Jesus  savs  his  flesh  is  alive 
when  eaten.  The  words  in  the  original  are  so  arranged  as  to  ex- 
pivss  this  weii^htily.     Then  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  con- 

*  1u  3uoh  ivi88ag«9  as  the  Tvinarkable  pare  IsiL  liv.  13,  and  Jeiem.'  »^"^  89| 
«iM  iu  Joel  a  ^,  :.'9,  with  wliich  com-    34. 
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▼iction  that  he  should  die ;  that  after  death  he  should  be  alive 
again ;  and  that  tlien  faith  in  him  shoiild  be  the  life  of  men,  and 
that  only  by  faith  in  him  could  men  have  lasting  life,  and  that 
Bonis  that  did  not  receive  him  should  perish,  just  as  bodies  perish 
that  do  not  receive  material  food  into  themselves. 

Then  the  Jews  strove  among  themselves  and  said,  "  IIow  can 
this  man  give  us  his  flesh  to  eat  ? "    Perhaps  some  had  glimpses 
of  a  profound  spiritual  racanin^:.    Jesus  confirms 
their  idea  of  "eating"  by  a  positive  averment. 
•*  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  Except  ye  eat  the  flesh  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  not  lasting  life  in  you.    lie 
who  eats  my  flesh  and  drinks  my  blood  has  lasting  life,  and  I 
will  raise  him  up  at  the  final  day.    For  my  flesh  is  truly  food,  and 
my  blood  is  truly  drink.    He  who  eats  my  flesh  and  drinks  my 
blood  dwells  in  me  and  I  in  him.     As  the  living  Fatlier  has  sent 
me,  and  I  live  on  account  of  the  Father,  so  he  who  eats  me,  ho 
also  shall  live  X)n  account  of  me.    Such  is  the  bi*ead  which  camo 
do^rn  from  heaven :  not  as  the  fathers  did  eat,  and  have  died :  he 
irho  eats  this  bread  shall  live  forever." 

This  is  very  spiritual  or  very  gross,  and  to  each  hearer  it  must 
have  seemed,  as  now  to  each  reader  it  does  seem,  eitlier  one  or  the 
other,  according  to  liis  moral  state  of  i-eceptivity.     To  Jesus,  from 
all  'we  now  know  of  liis  character,  it  could  have  been  only  an  ex- 
pression in  human  language  of  his  most  delicate  perceptions  of 
most  spiritual  and  sublime  and  iiniwrtant  truths.     No  one  could 
truthfully  utter  these  words  without  believing  that  the  existence 
of  all  souls  depended  upon  himself,  and  that  his  life  was  depend- 
ent npon  the  continued  existence  of  God  and  upon  nothing  else, 
6o  that  he  is  virtually  the  God  of  humanity.     The  soul  that  does 
not  somehow  partake  of  him  is  as  surely  going  to  destruction  as 
the  body  that  does  not  somehow  partake  of  fcxxl  and  drink  is  go- 
ing to  destruction.    lie  makes  this  statement  so  stwngthat  while 
the  Jews  are  discussing  tho possibiliti/  he  cuts  them  short  with  un 
emphatic  statement  of  the  necessity.   That  which  is  eaten  is  taken 
into  the  absorbing  and  circulating  organs  of  the  body  and  assimi- 
lated.   That  seems  to  be  tlie  reigning  idea  throughout  this  speech, 
not  the  grossness  of  mastication,  but  the  fineness  of  assimilation. 

All  this  discourse  took  place  in  the  synagogue  in  Capernaum. 
It  was  not  only  offensive  to  the  Jews,  but  also  to  many  of  the 
hangers-on  of  his  disciples,  those  who  followed  him  from  general 
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motives  or  for  sinister  purposes.  Thej  said,  ^^  Tliis  is  a  hard  say- 
ing; who  can  listen  to  it?"  Jesns  knew  how  they  felt,  perhaps 
heard  what  they  said.  lie  rq)lied,  "  Does  this  ofFend  yon  ?  What 
if  ye  shall  see  tlie  Son  of  Man  ascend  to  where  he  was  before ! 
It  is  tlie  spirit  that  gives  life;  the  flesh  profits  notliing:  the 
words  that  I  have  spoken  to  you  are  spirit  and  life.  But  there 
are  some  of  yon  wlio  do  not  believe."  It  seemed  to  them  some- 
thing like  impiety  which  lie  was  uttering  in  saying  that  he  came 
down  from  heaven.  He  startles  them  witli  the  intimation  that  it 
is  possible  they  may  yet  have  ocular  proof  of  his  ascending.  He 
declares  again  his  pre-existence.  In  sjx^aking  to  his  disciples  he 
gives  a  si)iritual  tuni  to  the  words  he  had  uttered,  and  broad- 
ens the  spiritual  significance  of  tliat  speech  by  declaring  that  his 
physical  man,  his  body,  could  not  be  profitable,  but  tliat  it  is  the 
spirit  which  gives  life,  tlie  spirit  animates  tlie  body,  and  spirit- 
ual recognitiops  alone  are  valuable. 

John  declares  that  Jesus  liad  insight  into  the  spiritual  con- 
dition of  the  men  about  him,  and  knew  who  did  and  who  did  not 
jcanB  rifts  hi.  fouow-  bclicve  liis  words,  and  who  it  was  that  should 
*^  betmy  him.     lie  saw  that  he  weaned  from  him 

the  utter  materialists  and  traditionalists  and  secularists.  Many  of 
his  followers  turned  away  fvoui  him  forever.  Jesus  said  to  his 
twelve  chosen  friends,  whom  he  had  selected  to  propagate  liis 
principles,  "  Do  you  also  wish  to  go  away  ? "  Simon  Peter,  gen- 
erally spokesman,  answered,  "Sir,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Ton 
have  the  words  of  lasting  life,  and  wc  believe  and  have  found  out 
tliat  you  are  the  Holy  One  of  God."  Tliei-e  was  a  great  faitli 
based  on  a  great  si)i ritual  intelligence.  He  saw  that  words  were 
more  ])owerf iil  than  acts.  Deeds  die.  Words  live.  The  fecdinsr 
of  five  thousand  people  was  a  small  thing  as  compared  witli  tlie 
utterance  of  a  great  truth  on  which  the  soul  could  feed  and  grow. 
Jesus  said,  " Have  not  I  chosen  you  twelve?  and  one  of  you  is  a 
traitor."  John  says,  after  the  fact,  that  Jesus  spoke  of  Judius 
Iscariot,  son  of  Simon  of  Kerioth.  Jesus  may  have  told  John 
tliat  he  did  mean  this  Judas,  or  John  may  have  simply  afterward 
recollected  when  Jesus  was  betrayed  tliat  tliis  speech  had  been 
made  and  must  have  referred  to  Judas. 

This  is  the  closing  passage  in  the  history  of  tlie  second  year  of 
the  ministry  of  Jesus.  lie  had  aroused  the  Phai'isees,  had  sifted 
his  followers,  and  had  given  training  to  his  tried  Apostli 
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CHAPTER   1. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Jesns  went  np  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Paa&> 
of  this  year,  bnt  it  is  supposed  that  his  disciples  did.    There 
mnst  have  been  multitudes  at  the  great  national 
celebration  who  had  seen  or  heard  of  the  feeding   .  "'f^  ""^^"^ 

_         -  -  -  o    in  Capernaum. 

of  the  five  thousand,  and  who  knew  the  intense 
desire  of  the  people  to  make  Jesus  king.  Such  things  would  be 
tnnch  talked  of  and  most  eagerly  listened  to.  The  intense  inter- 
est excited  by  these  reports  probably  hastened  the  determination 
of  the  hierarehic  party  to  destroy  Jesus.  Jesus  knew  it,  and  ceased 
to  travel  in  Judsa  proper,  confining  himself  to  Galilee. 

Soon  after  the  Passover  a  deputation  from  the  Pharisees  and 
Scribes,  being  charged  to  ascertain  some  ground  of  accusation 
fligaiiist  Jesus,  were  dogging  his  steps  and  watch-  m  tt  xv  •  M  k 
ing  Us  movements;  and  spies  of  tliat  character  vu.  The  depnto- 
never  fidl  to  find  in  the  most  spotless  life  some-  tion  from  tu^ 
tluBg  to  which  they  can  take  exception.  Pharisees. 

In  addition  to  the  Scriptures,  which  contained  tlie  moral  law  in 
writing,  the  Pharisees  endeavored  to  bind  upon  the  consciences 
of  the  people  certain  unwritten  traditions  of  tlie 

,,  ,  i«ii  •1-11  Tradition. 

elden,  oral  precepts,  which  they  attnbuted  to  tlio 

of  Moses.    After  the  time  of  Jesus  these  were  collected 
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into  a  book,  consisting  of  two  parts :  the  Mishnay  the  text  of  the 
supposed  original  precepts  of  the  elders,  and  the  OemarOy  the 
comments  on  the  text  by  the  chief  rabbies — ^the  whole  being 
called  The  Talmud. 

Among  the  requirements  of  these  traditions  were  many  which 
obliged  the  Jews  to  wash  often,  and  to  wash  many  things,  and  to 
wash  in  peculiar  ways.  Mark  has  a  note  to  that  effect,  inserted 
parenthetically  in  his  history :  ^  For  the  Pharisees  and  all  Jews, 
except  they  wash  their  hands  often,  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition 
of  the  elders,  and  on  coming  from  the  market,  if  they  sprinkle 
not,  they  cat  not  And  many  other  things  there  are  which  they 
have  received  to  hold,  as  baptisms  of  cups  and  of  pots  and  c^ 
vcseels  of  brass."  On  coming  from  any  public  assembly  it  was  in 
accordance  with  this  cei^monial  law  that  the  whole  body  be 
washed,  because  it  could  not  be  known  what  defilement  may  haTe 
been  conti-aeteil  by  contact  with  the  common  people.  When  this 
deputation  of  spies  saw  that  Jesus  and  liis  disciples  paid  no  regard 
to  these  requirements  they  catechized  him,  saying,  "  Why  do  your 
disci}>1es  not  walk  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  but  eat 
broad  >nth  unwashed  hands  ? "  The  plain  intimation  is,  that  the 
blaster  was  held  responsible  for  at  least  the  known  and  unrebuked 
acts  of  his  disciples. 

Tlie  stern  reply  of  Jesus  was,  "  Well  has  Isaiah  prophesied  of 
you  hyjHKTites  when  he  said  (representing  Jehovah  as  speaking)^ 

*  This  people  honor  me  with  their  lips,  but  their 

Jo5u«  rebukes    j^^^^^^  jg  f^^  f^^  ^^     j^^  ^.^^j^^   j^  ^        ^^^^ 
the  Pharisees.  ,  *.       i         .  i  t  t 

me,  teaching  for  doctnnes  the  commandments  oi 
men.'     For  you,  leaving  the  commandment  of  God,  hold  the  tra- 
dition of  men.     Well  do  you  reject  the  commandment  of  God 
that  ye  may  keep  your  own  tradition.     For  Moses  said,  'Honor 
thv  father  and  tliv  mother,  and  he  who  resisteth  father  or  mother 
let  hini  end  by  death.'     But  you  say  that  if  a  man  shall  say  to  hi* 
father  or  mother,  ^Corban  (which  means  a  gift),  by  whatever  thoi» 
nii<rhtest  be  profited  by  me,'  ye  suflFer  him  no  longer  to  do  anything 
for  his  father  or  his  mother,  making  tlie  word  of  God  of  non^ 
effect  thn^nigh  your  tradition,  wliich  ye  have   delivered.    And 
many  such  like  things  ye  do." 

Tliis  was  a  severe  rebuke,  and  struck  at  the  sorest  spot  of  Fhir 
risaism.  The  hold  of  the  hierarchic  clique  upon  the  people  lay 
in  continuing  in  them  a  superstitious  regard  for  the  ^  traditioiii/' 
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So  long  BS  the  people  were  traditionists  and  ritualists,  and  the 
Pharisees  held  in  their  hands  the  interpretation  of  the  tradition 
mnd  the  arrangement  of  the  ritual,  they  could  loixl  it  over  the  con- 
sciences of  the  populace.    And  we  see  in  this  rebuke  of  Jesus 
tliat  chnrchism  is  the  same  in  all  ages  of  the  world.    The  spies 
from  Jerusalem  indirectly  rebuked  Jesus,  not  because  he  did  not 
regard  personal  cleanliness,  but  because  he  did  not  conform  to  the 
minute  directions  of  the  ceremonial  laws  which  had  been  built  up 
by  the  doctors  of  the  law.     In  this  they  were  hypocrites.    They 
had  made  canons  which  were  contrary  to  God's  express  command- 
ments.    They  had  been  described  by  Isaiah,  and  a  telling  passage 
was  qnoted  against  them.    Jesus  cites  a  case  in  which  the  terrible 
injaiy  of  churchism  is  seen.    According  to  the  law  of  God,  a  man 
was  to  honor  his  parents.     But  these  '^  churchmen  "  taught  that  if 
a  man  said  "  Corban "  over  any  property,  it  was  thenceforth  de- 
moted to  "the  church,'*  and  no  matter  how  much  the  parents  might 
be  in  need,  this  property  was  interdicted  and  alienated  to  "  the 
chnrch."    Jesus  regarded  this  as  simply  horrible.    Nothing  taken 
from  a  needy  father  or  mother  could  be  made  acceptable  to  God 
by  being  devoted  to  wliat  are  called  sacred  purposes. 

Then  calling  to  the  crowd  that  was  near,  Jesus  said,  "Hear  and 
understand:  There  is  nothing  from  without  the  man  which  enter- 
ing mto  him  can  defile  liini ;  but  the  things  which 
«oine  out  of  him,  those  are  what  defile  the  man."    ^^^^ 
Tbe  comparison  of  this  address  to  the  multitude 
^th  tlie  speech  to  the  Pharisees  shows  to  us,  that  Jesus  would  not 
I*  understood  as  undervaluing  purity  in  any  sense,  as  not  abol- 
^*ng  any  law  which  God  had  given,  but  that  purity  was  not  to 
^  attained  and  maintained  by  outward  washings,  and  by  observ- 
*^<5e  of  what  meats  a  man  should  eat,  but  rather  by  keeping  the 

^'d,  the  source  of  life,  all  clean.    But  this  is  expressed  in  a  par- 
able. 

ttis  disciples  told  him  that  he  had  offended  the  Pharisees  by  his 

•P^^^  to  them.     He  answered,  "  Every  plant  which  my  lieaveiily 

'•flier  hath  not  planted  shall  be  rooted  up.     I^t  tlieni  alone; 

^^yare  blind  leaders.     And  if  a  blind  man  lead  a  blind  man 

both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch."    AVliich  reply  seems  to  mean  that 

whatever  might  come  to  him  from  so  doing,  he  should  not  hesitate 

to  loot  up  such  noxious  weeds  as  tliese  false  teachers,  but  seems 

alio  to  implv  that  no  special  violence  would  be  requisite.    Do  you 

26 
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see  a  blind  man  leading  a  blind  man?  There  is  a  pit  in  t 
path.  AMiy  should  one  push  them  forward  ?  They  are  goin 
destruction  of  themselves.  So  of  these  false  teachen^  and,  i 
of  their  followers. 

]>i[t  when  they  reached  the  house,  Peter,  who  still  had  ti 
tionary  ideaf^,  and  i-egardcd  the  manner  of  eating  as  not  an  it 

ferent  subject,  asked  his  Master  to  explain  tc 

Je«ii«  explains   jig^.}  j^g  tj^jg  parable  about  the  food.    Anc 

his  saying.  '■  ■■■  ,, 

said,  ^^  Are  you  yet  also  without  undentandin 

They  had  been  so  near  him,  had  so  long  heard  his  expresdor 

thought  that  thev  should  have  been  able  at  once  to  know  wha 

meant,  and  not  comiK?!  him  to  go  into  a  detailed  explanal 

which,  however,  he  does  not  withhold.    "  Do  yon  not  uiidcrS' 

that  whatsoever  en  tot's  the  mouth  goes  into  the  stomach,  si 

evacuated  into  the  draught?     But  die  tilings  coming  out  of 

mouth  come  from  the  heart,  and  tliey  profane  the  man.    Foi 

of  the  heart  come  forth  evil  purposes,  murders,  adulteries,  i 

cations,  thefts,  fake  testimonies,  blasphemies:  these  are  the  tl 

that  pi-ofane  a  man,  but  to  eaf  with  unwashed  hands  does 

This  is  consistent  with  all  his  teachings,  that  a  man's  purity 

be  that  of  the  cliaracter  interfused  through  the  whole  life. 

It  was  quite  ai)]>arcnt  now  that  the  Jewish  ecclcsia>tiet 

thorities  meditated  extreme  measures.     The  labors  of  Jcsui 

his  Apostles  had  been  exhaustive.     Tliere 
Matt.  XV.;  Mark    f^j^^.f^^j  ^^^^^^^  j^^  advance  of  them:  Jcj^us 

vii.    In  Phojuicia.     -.       ,  ,  i      i  . 

lestly  saw  that,  whether  it  was  appai*ent  t 
others  or  not.  His  Held  of  operations  was  daily  more  and 
circumscribed  by  his  enemies.  lie  could  not  "  walk"  in  J 
nor  in  Galilee  without  beino:  beset  bv  his  ecclesiastical 
Capenmum  could  no  longer  be  a  retreat  to  him.  It  would 
that  in  view  of  these  things  Jesus  meditated  a  season  of  r 
nient,  and  so  withdrew  his  disciples  up  towards  the  eonfiu 
Pha»nicia,  designated  in  Matthew  and  Mark  by  the  names  o 
two  principal  cities,  Tyre  and  Sidon. 

It  has  been  a  question  wliether  Jesus  ever  ci-ossed  the  boui 
of  his  native  country  during  his  public  miiiistrj'.  It  is  not  i 
sarily  implied  in  the  words  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  "int 
coasts,"  "into  the  bordei'S  of  Tyre  and  Sidon."  The  word 
bo  as  well  translated  "  towards,"  or  *'  unto,"  as  "  into." 
he  had  declared  his  ministrv  to  be  confined  to  the  Jewish  pi 


i 
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s  not  toncli  the  question,  because  he  was  seeking  a  place  where ' 
ndglit  for  ct  season  have  recnperative  repose,  which  he  could 
ter  find  in  a  heathen  country  in  which  he  did  not  intend  to 
mctu  Bnt  now  the  question  has  been  settled  by  the  recently 
covered  Codex  SinaiticuSj  the  text  of  which,  in  Mark  vii.  31, 
"  And  again  going  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre  he  went  through 
dan  to  tlie  Sea  of  Galilee,  through  the  midst  of  the  coasts  of 
3capolis." 

Of  a  TToman  of  this  country  one  of  the  most  touching  of  all 
e  stories   in  tlie  New  Testament  history  is  narrated.    Jesus 
ught   retirement.    He  went  into  a  house  and 
ok  measures  to  prevent  persons  from  seeking     .  .  ®  ^^'    ®' 

_  _  ^    nician  woman. 

im.  But  As  could  not  be  hid.  Some  report  of 
is  power  liad  crossed  the  frontier  and  reached  the  ears  of  a  wo- 
lan  in  those  coasts.  She  now  heard  that  Jesus,  a  descendant  of 
liat  great  Jewish  king  who  was  the  wonderful  Solomon's  father, 
.  worker  of  many  cures,  the  most  beneficent  of  prophets,  was  in 
be  neighborhood.  Her  daughter  was  strangely  and  fearfully 
iffiietedy  and  her  countrymen,  in  common  with  the  Jews,  believed 
n  demoniacal  possession.  She  had  nothing  but  this  great  afilio- 
ion  to  commend  her  to  the  attention  of  Jesus.  Everything  was 
igainst  her.  Her  nationality  was  an  offshoot  of  that  base  Canaan- 
tish  stock  that  God  had  aforetime  doomed  to  utter  destruction, 
>ut  which  had  been  spared  by  the  weakness  of  the  ancestors  of 
ho  people  to  whom  Jesus  belonged.  She  was  a  Syro-PhcRuician. 
rhen,  in  her  creed,  she  was  a  pagan — a  Greek.  So  she  had  in 
lier  veins  tlie  blood  of  three  hated  races — Greek,  Syrian,  and 
Phoenician :  and  her  religion  was  against  her  in  her  appeal  to  the 
Jewish  prophet 

But  her  grief  and  love  for  her  daughter  transcended  all  such 
eonsiderations.  She  sought  Jesus  and  found  him,  and  fell  at  his 
feet,  and  besought  him,  saying :"  O  sir,  David's  Her  persistence. 
Son,  pity  mo  I  for  my  daughter  is  grievously  de- 
mon Ized  I  '*  For  the  first  time  in  his  career  Jesus  seemed  un- 
touclied  by  the  plea  of  suffering.  lie  paid  no  attention  to  the 
giippliant  at  his  feet.  lie  ansWered  her  not  a  word.  But  she 
followed  him,  prosecuting  her  pleadings.  At  length  the  disciples 
Dat  in  a  word  in  her  behalf.  "Dismiss  her:  for  she  cries  after 
M."  That  this  word  was  in  her  favor  is  manifest  from  the  reply 
of  JcBUBm   hut  it  seems  to  have  come  rather  fi*om  a  desire  to 
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be  rid  of  her  importunity  than  from  any  special  regard  for  the 
poor  iKJtitioner.  The  reply  was  another  disconragement  to  the 
agonized  mother :  ^^  I  was  not  sent  except  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.''  This  reminded  them  of  the  limit  of  their  own 
commission,  and  ])erhaps  recalled  to  them  the  fact  that  Jesus  had 
made  no  cures  of  any  heathen.  It  did  not  positively  say  that  he 
would  not  grant  their  request  and  hearken  to  her  prayer,  but  that 
if  he  did  so  it  would  transcend  the  limits  of  his  mission  and 
theirs.     To  the  woman  it  must  have  sounded  like  a  fresh  repulse. 

She  had,  however,  made  her  daughter's  case  her  own,  with  such 
motherly  sympathy  that  when  she  opened  her  petitions  to  Jesm 
it  was  in  the  pathetic  appeal,  "  Pity  me  !  "  as  if  she  were  the 
suflFercr.  Such  love  is  unconquerable.  She  could  not  go  back  to 
her  dausrhter  with  no  relief.  The  picture  of  the  paroxysms  of  the. 
wretched  jMitient  goaded  her  maternal  heart  to  utmost  effort 

Again  she  worehipi-KMi  him.  Again  she  cried :  "  O  sir,  help 
me  I  '■  As  if  she  had  said:  "  I  cannot  go  wholly  unhelped :  if  my 
dausrhter  cannot  l>e  utterly  cured,  do  something  for  me!  Heave 
it  to  your  wisdom  and  goodness  to  decide  what"  Jesus  again  re- 
pulse J  hor  l»y  a  ?|x*oc-h  embodying  a  picture  from  domestic  lifa 
Hi?  nrst  woi\i  to  her  was:  "It  is  not  a  fair  thing  to  take  the 
bix\;d  of  the  chilJivn  and  throw  it  away  (waste  it)  on  the  little 

A'.l  :!:o  h:<torv  of  Jesus  shows  the  fineness  of  his  orsranization. 
1:   :>  a  ro'.r.ombninoe  of  this  which  must  help  us  here.    With 

w!iat  tone  and  kx)k  did  Jesus  utter  this  speech  1 
Jt**v.*  tnos  her    j^^  fanov  that  he  meant  that  this  anxious  mother 

at  lr!>  foot  was  a  dosr,  would  be  a  wretched  forget- 
tv.V.  OSS  o:  ::;o  wh.\o  spirit  i>f  Jesus  thus  far  manifested  in  hiB 
WxTvis  Av.vi  works,  i^'-HviaVlv  in  his  treatment  of  women.  He  did 
r.x!  *v.i:;::  ::.:i:,  T:;o  woman  knew,  and  the  disciples  knew,  that 
T'.o  ,^^x^  wore  Ai. or-stomod  to  apply  the  unhandsome  epithet  of 


«* 


"  '    -     '.^  •;**  '-.^  :-':o:.s.     IIo  never  could  have  called  any  woman 


rt  "  ^\^,;  >.\"  No\o  !»:;:  tV.o  gn'^ssest  of  all  gross  men  ever  apply 
:*, :>  WxT.:  ti^  AT.v  \\\  :r.a!\  a!id  then  they  conceive  her  to  be  the 
I  ;i>os:  vt  :,*.*  lv:%s*^  wv^v.u:^  There  is  nothing  here  to  justify  tliis 
i:.;ov  r\:;;:;^  •:.  llo  \v:,s  s:Tnply  reminding  tliem  of  what  the 
r:\;ir:><\\<  .r..;  Sv'r!lv>  wcild  sciy  if  he  should  help  this  woman, 
Av.xi  A.sx^  vr.^ov.tir.iT  to  t::o:ii  in  concrete  words  the  abstract  but 
\  iiv^'A^v.s  y:x*;:;o.;cx>s  of  uioir  own  hearts  against  all  peoples  whc 
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e  not  of  their  nation,  as  if  he  had  said :  ^^  You  know  that  Uie 
7%  are  Jehovah's  peculiar  childi*en,  and  that  this  woman  is  a 
;  of  it  Canaanite;  would  you  have  your  Master  outrage  all 
sency  aiid  orthodoxy  by  helping  Aer  t "  The  cc^ldest  of  most 
poetic  historians  might  fancy  tliat  a  faint  smile  of  pity  for  tlieir 
rroi¥iie68  passed  over  his  now  benignant  features  as  he  uttered 
BBe  gently  sadrical  M^ords. 

There  was  sometlung  in  tliat  l(K>k  which  stinnilated  the  poor 
eader^B  fainting  hc»pe.  In  the  light  of  the  smile  which  fell  on 
»r  eyes,  her  heait — a  woman's  and  a  mother's — seemed  to  detect 
waniith  from  the  inmost  soul  of  Jesup  which  escaped  the  eyes 
:  tlie  disciples,  and  which  conld  not  possibly  be  transferred  to  a 
ritteii  iian*ative.  Quick-witted,  persistent,  faitlif ul,  she  caught 
t  tlie  very  word  "  little-dogs."  In  the  original  it  is  only  one 
'ord«  He  did  not  employ  tlie  hai*shest  name  for  tiiose  worth- 
ies, vicious,  vagabond  canine  prowlers  through  oriental  villages, 
b  is  the  only  passage,  so  far  as  I  can  i*ecollect,  in  the  Bible  his- 
>rie8,  in  which  occurs  any  allusion  to  dogs  which  is  not  much 
gaiiist  tliat  animal.  The  word  here  is  a  diminutive,  softening 
le  ineanmg,  not  intensifying  the  contemptuousness.  And  it  Is  a 
ome  scene.  The  little  dogs  are  in  the  house;  they  are  men- 
ioned  in  close  connnection  with  "  the  children."  It  was  a  hint 
3  her  faith.  She  caught  it,  and  replied  with  admirable  spirit  and 
elerity.  She  did  not  deny  what  Jesus  affirmed,  but  gave  it  a 
[lost  sudden  turn  in  her  own  favor.  She  did  not  degrade  her- 
elf .  She  did  not  allow  herself  to  be  wortliless  as  a  dog.  It  was 
he  love  for  her  daughter  which  gave  her  strength  to  hold  hei-sclf 
tp  \rliile  her  self-respect  was  thus  apparently  tortured  by  another 
►nd  held  down  by  herself.  She  loved  aiiotlier  better  than  she 
ovcjd  herself.  She  said :  "  True,  sir ;  but  even  the  dogs  eat  of 
he  crumbs  falling  fi*om  the  table  of  their  masters."  She  assented 
x>  the  truth  of  the  general  proposition  of  Jesus,  but  argued  that 
io  far  from  being  a  reason  for  her  rejection  it  contained  a  reason 
:or  her  acceptance.  She  does  not  make  a  demand  for  even  the 
arumbs,  but  she  pleads  that  she  may  not  be  driven  from  even 

:hexa« 

Simon  Peter  must  have  resembled  Martin  Luther  in  many  of 
\m  characteristics.  When  Luther  read  this  passage  lie  burst  out 
iO  that  you  can  almost  hear  the  clapping  of  his  hands  in  his 
irritten  syllables:  ^^Was  not  that  a  master-stroke t    She  snares 
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Jesus    approd- 
ntes  holy  wit. 


Jesus  in  his  own  words ! "    AVitli  what  delight  the  fo.lowere  of 
Jesus  must  have  regai-ded  the  swift  beauty  of  tliis  most   finely 

delicate  repartee.    How  could  Peter  contain  him- 
self ?    I  low  he  must  have  glanced  from  the  fac€ 
of  the  Pagan  at  her  pi*ayer  to  the  sad  face  of  tJie 
wearied  but  good  Jesus,  who  was  gazing  down  into  her  eyes,  to 
<K5e  the  effect  of  his  speech.    And  when  the  reply  came,  the  nmst 
spiritucil  Ion  fnot  on  record,  if  tlie  exuberant  Peter  did  not  flow 
over  with  gesticulations  of  delight,  Jesus  broke  into  applause  st 
the  wit  of  the  speech  and  the  humility  and  faith  of  the  ntterer. 
"  O  woman !   great  your  faith !     Be  it  unto  you  even  as  you  de- 
sire !  "    The  proi)het  that  at  first  rcf  used  to  listen  to  her,  and  tlien 
repelled  her,  and  then  seemed  to  insult  her,  now  that  her&'th 
has  triuraj>hed,  gives  her  all.     "  Your  utmost  wish  in  its  voryfonn 
is  granted."     She  rose,  withdi-ew,  and  found  on  her  retain  thit 
her  daughter  had  i*ec()vered  while  she  lay  pleading  at  the  Bid  and 
holy  Prophet's  wearied  and  dusty  feet 

There  was  no  more  rest  for  Jesus.    lie  could  not  be  quiet  in 
Judai^a,  nor  in  Galilee,  nor  in  a  heathen  country.    He  was  not 

dir^posed  to  hasten  any  crisis ;    but  if  he  mnrt 
Tho  Decapoiifl.    ^^,^^j.j,  j^  ^^^^^^^  j^^  ^^  liisowu  countrv.    Heicaol^ 

to  rctuiii.  From  Tyre  he  went  nortliward  "  throop 
Sidon,"*  probably  going  by  a  circuit  througbtbe 
monntjiinoiis  country  which  lies  between  Tyre  and  Lebanon,  when 
lie  niiglit  have  opportunity  for  solemn  retirement  auddeepdiir 
course  with  his  di.scij>les.     But  we  have  no  itinerary  of  tliis  JOM^ 
ney.     lie  may  have  crosRed  from  the  Phcenician  boundaries  di- 
rcctlv  to  IIei*mon,  and  down  bv  the  east  bank  of  the  Jordan  towards 
the  lake,  and  thus  have  gone  through  the  midst  of  Decapolis. 
KoY  do  we  know  exactly  what  part  of  Decapolis  was  thus  visited. 
Tliis  name,  which  means  "  Ten  Cities,"  and  describes  a  re^on, 
was  east  of  the  Jordan,  except  a  little  territorj'  near  the  western 
bank,  at  the  S(nithern  end  of  the  lake,  and  called  ScythoiHilis. 
U]K)n  the  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Pomans  (n.c.  65)  these  ten 
cities  were  rebuilt,  colonized,  and  allowed  certain  j)eculiar  munici- 
l)al  privileges,  making  an  assemblage  of  little  ])i'incipalities  s<.^me- 
M'hat  after  the  manner  of  the  Ilanse  Towns  of  Gennanv.     Vaj-ious 


ulatt.  XV. ; 

•  •  «  «  • 


Mark 


*  A(a  2i5u><ov  in  the  text  in  the  Codex 
fiinait.,  and  is  now  tho  acc<?ptcd  reading, 
bcii«g  weU  authenticated,  Tischcndorf, 


Alford,  TrageUes,    Meyer,  Lachnuuiiia 
and  others  foUowing  it. 
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luts  of  names  are  given.  I'eilijii>s  tlie  ]:ii'yer  number  of  aiitliori- 
ties  a-^ruc  mi  tlic  fultowiiif; :  namely,  IJjiiiiasciis,  now  the  oldest 
city  in  the  world ;  Sejthoi>olis,  wluise  situ  is  well  known  ;  Gadara; 
X'elliL ;  PliUitdclphio,  wliicli  wiis  the  uiivieiit  Habbotli  AniinoiL ; 


Gerasa, "  whose  ruins  arc  the  most  nintinificent  in  Palestine;" 
Canatlia  or  ICeneth;    liaiihana.;    llipiios;    and  Dion.*     Thcao 
cities  were  inliabited  mainly  liy  a  luigjin  population,  and  in  the 
daj'S  of  Je?us  the  wliule  refjion  was  popiiloua  and  prosperous. 
It  was  not  loni;;  hefoi-e  the  pcojile  began  to  bring  their  sick  to 


*  **  CeUorins  thinlcB  that  Calaarea, 
Philjppi.  and  Gerfpitii  should  be  nubnti- 
toted  for  Damascus  and  Rnphnna  in 
thiit  lilt,  vbich  w  taken  from  Ptiny  (.Vdt. 
iruL.  T.  101.     It  ia  true  that  Pliny  is 


BO  far  north  na  to  incluile  Damiuicus, 
which  city  would  rcciu  to  be  excluJcd 
hy  JoBcphus  (who.  hoivevi'r.  doos  not 
furnish  a.  lint),  vincn  he  cuIIm  Scythopo- 
li« 'the  Inrgest  of  them.'"— J^uCZtVitoc* 


oiilf  initer  who  extends  Decapolii  :  i£  Strviig't  CffdvjKrilia. 
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the  great  Healer.    Matdiew  deaoribeB  the  rapid  and  froqaent 
cares  bj  Buch  words  as  these :  ^  And  great  mnltitadeB  oante  onto 

onmofih  Ammf  hjm, havJDg wJtfa tfaem lame, blind, maimed, dmnfa» 
■temmezcc  ^^^  manj  others,  and  cast  them  down  at hiafaeft ; 

and  he  healed  them."  Mark  singlea  oat  a  caae 
wldch  he  describes  in  his  peculiarly  graphic  styla  AmAng  the 
invalids  was  one  who  was  deaf  and  a  stammerer,  and  they  bxong^ 
liim  that  Jesus  might  lay  hands  on  him.  Bat  in  thia  jMuticalar 
case  he  did  not  choose  to  exert  his  healing  power  in  that  way.  He 
took  the  patient  privately  from  the  multitude,  and  pat  his  fingen  ] 
into  the  man's  ears,  and  having  spitten,  he  touched  his  tQiig;ae,  and 
sighed,  as  in  prayer,  and  said,  ^Ephphatha,"  an  Aranimio  watdf 
which  Hark  translates  ^JSe  opened."  And  his  ears  were  opened, 
and  the  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake  plainly. 
Jesus  chai^ged  him  and  his  friends  that  they  should  not  pablidi 
this  transaction.  But  they  disobeyed  him,  and  in  proportkn  to 
the  earnestness  of  his  charge  was  the  seal  with  which  they  made 
the  cure  known. 

Each  reader  of  this  passage  must  have  his  own  opinion  of  t}ie 
motives  of  the  great  Worker.  This  much  we  have  already  learned,  \ 
that  Jesus  had  no  selfish  motives,  was  not  fanatic  nor  timid,  was 
neither  a  magician  uor  a  charlatan.  Whatever  else  be  denied. 
the  purely  sincere  deepness  of  his  nature  must  have  become  ap- 
parent. He  had  no  tricks  and  no  evasions.  We  must  alvrays 
recollect  tlie  circumstances  under  which  an  act  was  performed, 
and  tlie  character  of  the.  actor.  Jesus  was  now  in  a  region  in- 
habited principally  by  pagans,  among  whom,  however,  were  manj 
Jews.  And  then  tlie  ruling  passion  with  Jesus  was  an  intense 
desire  to  do  good  to  their  souls  tlirough  the  bodies  of  men.  Kow, 
unless  we  could  have  the  spiritual  peneti*ation  of  this  great 
Teacher,  and  see  each  particular  case  as  it  rose,  we  could  not 
fairly  criticize  the  variations  wjiich  he  made  in  the  style  of  his 
mighty  deeds  ;  in  that  sometimes  ho  merely  spoke,  sometimes  he 
touched,  Boinetirnes  he  sent  the  patient  off  to  wash  in  a  certain 
pool,  sometimes  he  healed  in  the  heart  of  the  crowd,  sometimes, 
as  in  this  case,  took  tlie  sufferer  into  ])rivacy.  Although  we  can- 
not perceive  the  reason  in  the  patient,  we  may,  as  in  this  case, 
perceive  some  reason  in  the  circumstances.  It  would  have 
been  contrary  to  his  plans  and  the  spirit  of  Iiis  life  to  excite  a 
furor  in  this  pagan  population ;  it  would  have  been  every  way 
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injurious  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  to  allow  to  be  created  for  himself 
the  reputation  of  magician.    He  took  the  man  into  privacy,  ha 
prayed,  he  touched  him,  he  commanded ;  it  was  done  on  an  instant 
Tlie  Jews  said,  '^  He  hath  done  all  things  well ; "  the  pagans  glo 
rified  the  God  of  Israel. 

For  three  days  Jesus  was  with  this  mixed  multitude,  healing  and 
tesehing,  the  crowd  probably  constantly  growing 
the  report  of  the  miracles  spread. 

At  the  close  of  the  third  day  Jesus  called  his  disciples  and 

id,  "  I  have  compassion  on  the  multitude,  because  already  they 
liave  continued  with  me  three  days  and  have  noth- 
ing  to  eat:  and  I  am  imwilling  to  send  tliem   t^ouaand. 
away  fasting  lest  they  fall  in  the  way.''     They 
could  not  readily  cross  the  lake,  nor  visit  the  towns,  but  would 
be  compelled  to  return  to  their  mountain  homes  by  way  of  the 
passes  through  which  they  had  followed  Jesus.     The  disciples 
•eemed  to  have  forgotten  his  great  miracle  in  feeding  the  five 
thousand,  or  tliey  may  have  thought  that  he  would  not  repeat 
so  signal  a  creative  act,  or  they  may  have  chosen  to  let  him 
indicate  how  the  wants  of  all  these  people  should  be  relieved. 
Their  reply  was,  "  Whence  should  we  have  so  many  loaves  in  the 
desert  as  to  fill  so  great  a  multitude  ? "    Jesus  said,  ^'  IIow  many 
have  you  ? "    They  answered,  "  Seven,  and  a  few  little  fishesP 
Jesus  commanded  the  multitude  to  be  seated,  and  taking  the 
food  he  gave  tlianks,  and  divided  it,  and  gave  it  to  his  disciples, 
and  tlie  disciples  to  the  multitude.    They  all  ate  and  were  satis- 
fied.    And  they  took  up  of  the  fragments  seven  baskets  full, 
^nd  the  number  of  eaters  was  about  four  thousand  men,  besides 
children  and  women. 

The  narrative  here  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  won- 
derful feeding  of  five  thousand  people.  Perhaps,  in  some  par- 
ticulars, they  grew  alike  before  they  were  written;  but  there 
are  points  of  difiFerence.  The  assembly  here  was  largely  heathen, 
the  need  was  more  pressing,  the  number  of  eaters  was  smaller, 
the  number  of  loaves  was  larger,  and  the  number  of  baskets  of 
broken  meat  gathered  after  the  meal  was  smaller  than  in  tlie 
former  instance.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  word  trans* 
lated  ^basket"  is  not  the  same  as  in  the  former  instance.  There, 
as  the  note  on  p.  388  shows,  it  meant  the  wallet  which  a  Jew 
carried  on  his  journeys.    Here  it  means  a  fish  basket 
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That  these  two  words  mean  different  thuigs  is  apparent  from  the 
£act  that  they  are  not  confounded  in  the  two  narratives,  and  irota 
die  other  fact,  that  when  Jesns  afterward  called  the  memory  of  hia 
aisciples  to  the  two  instances  he  discriminates  in  the  use  of  the 
words,  keeping  the  former  to  the  first  and  the  latter  to  the  seoond 
insttoco. 

One  cannot  help  pausing  to  say  that,  if  these  narrativeB  had 
been  fabrications,  the  author  would  have  put  this  for  the  first  aad 
the  othel*  for  the  second  miracle ;  for  obviously  it  is  a  more  splen* 
did  thing  to  feed  five  thousand  on  five  loaves,  and  take  up  iwelm 
baskets  of  fragments,  than  to  ieed/bur  thousand  on  severe  loaveg, 
and  save  only  seven  baskets  of  fragments.  Certainly  it  is  not  the 
manner  of  romancers  and  imjxMtors  to  relate  the  greater  exploita 
first,  and  then  parade  the  smaller  deeds  of  their  heroea.  If  a 
writer  of  fiction  had  had  this  case  in  hand  he  would  certainly  have 
represented  at  least  ten  thousand  eaters,  and  have  reduced  the 
number  of  loaves  to  two,  if  not  to  one.  We  may  not  comprehend 
all  the  physical  and  spiritual  phenomena  in  this  history,  but  it 
certainly  sounds  as  if  reported  by  an  honest  eye-witness. 

Jesus  dismissed  the  multitude  and  took  ship,  perhaps  a  ship 
which  the  disciples  kept  in  readiness  for  his  accommodation,  and 

went  to  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  to  the  coasts 

Dalmanutha.    of  Magadan  or  Magdala  as  Matthew  reports,  to 
Matt.   XV.,  xvi  ;    Dalma'uutha  as  tlie   more   exact  Mark   records. 

Mark  yiii. ;  Luice    _,,  _ ,       ,      ,        _^ 

^ii  The  probability  is  that  Dahnanutha  was  a  village 

near  Magdala,  the  latter  being  generally  identified 
with  El  Mejdel,  a  poor  hamlet  near  the  lake  on  the  south  side  of 
the  plain  of  Geimesaret. 

Whether  he  remained  here  a  short  time  and  encountered  the 
Pharisaic  party,  or  returned  to  Capernaum  and  there  had  this  de- 
cisive inter\iew  with  them,  has  been  a  question. 
I  incline  to  believe  that  this  fresh  trial  took  place 
m  Capernaum.  It  was  obviously  premeditated  and  planned. 
Dalmanutha  was  so  obscure  a  place  that  we  cannot  think  they 
would  have  expected  him  there.  Wherever  they  did  meet,  it  was 
where  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  lay  in  wait  for  him,  and  this 
would  most  naturally  be  at  his  home  in  Capernaum.  This  is  not  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  It  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
lake.  It  was  in  Galilee.  It  is  noticed  that  now  for  the  first  time 
the  Sadducees,-  the  ^'  rationalists  "  and  infidels  of  their  day^  had 


i 
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anitcd  themselves  witli  the  Pharisees,  the  Puritxins  of  tliat  day,  tc 
put  Jesus  to  a  new  trial.     Here  was  a  great  coiubinatipu  of  i>ow- 
erful  influences.     The  Saddiicces  were  tlie  court  party.     Ilei*od 
u*a5   a  Sadducee.    They  were  tlie  reiined  and  "libeml."    Tlie 
]*rr^ress  of  Jesus  thus  far,  if  it  had  attracted  their  attention,  had 
simply  provoked  tlieir  contempt.     Hut  he  had  begun  to  be  anta- 
gt>iiistic  to  tliem.    He  was  rising  f  ix)m  tlie  position  of  a  mere  '^  or- 
thodox "  Jewish  -sectary,  and  tliey  were  ready  to  attack  him  with 
all  the  illiberality  for  which  professed  "liberals"  have  always 
been  noted. 

Now  on  the  return  of  Jesus  to  his  home,  a  return  which  seems 
to  have  the  appearance  of  giving  his  own  people  a  fresh  oppor- 
tunity to  accept  him  and  his  doctrine,  tliese  par- 
ties,  whose  hostility  was  deepening  and  widening, 
came  to  him  demanding  "  a  sign  from  heaven."  The  Jewish  peo- 
ple had  studied  their  prophets  with  a  })eri)etual  tendency  to  mate- 
rialism. In  their  minds  such  passages  as  Daniel  vii.  13  had  always 
a  sensuous  interpretation.  They  pressed  Jesus  for  a  sign  in  the 
heavens,  which  could  be  seen  of  all  men.  They  seemed  disj)osed 
to  drive  him  to  some  act  or  word  which  should  be  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  was  a  false  Messiah  :  certainly  the  Sadducees  held 
that  opinion;  but  if  a  true  Messiah,  which  the  Pharisees  may 
secretly  have  wished,  then  he  must  be  forced  into  a  position  which 
should  make  him  the  powerful "  head  of  a  i  ebcllion  which  was  to 
break  the  Eoman  yoke  and  render  the  Jews  the  rulers  of  the 
world.  Thus,  for  most  opposite  reasons,  the  Sadducees  and  the 
Pharisees  conspired. 

His  reply  was,  "  AVhen  you  see  a  cloud  rise  out  of  the  west, 
immediately  ye  say  f  A  shower  is  coming,'  and  so  it  is :  and  when 
the  south  wind  is  blowing  you  say, '  There  will 
be  heat,'  and  it  cometli  to  pass.  You  hypocrites,  ^  ^  °  ^^^^ 
yon  can  discei*n  the  face  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sky,  and  how 
is  it  that  you  do  not  discern  this  time?  Yes,  and  why  even  of 
yonrselves  do  you  not  judge  what  is  right?  For  when  you  are 
going  with  your  adversary  to  a  magistrate,  give  diligence  while  on 
the  way  to  be  delivered  from  him,  lest  he  drag  you  to  the  judge, 
and  the  judge  deliver  you  to  the  officer,  and  the  officer  cast  you 
into  prison.  I  tell  you  you  shall  not  come  out  thence  until  you 
liare  paid  the  last  mite."  And  then  he  groaned  in  spirit  and  said, 
**  A  wicked  and  adulterous  generation  seeks  a  sign.    Xo  sign  shall 
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be  given  it  but  the  sign  of  Jonah.''  Saying  this  he  left  tfaem,  and 
the  words  and  tone  of  the  history  indicate  that  he  abandoned 
these  men  forever  to  the  liardness  of  tlieir  hearts.  They  had 
finally  rejected  him.  They  might  have  had  most  beautiful  usei 
out  of  his  life,  but  they  would  not 

The  parabolic  language  of  Jesus  seems  plain  to  us.  Tliey  were 
weather  prophets.     Wlien  the  wind  came  fix)m  the  sea  on  the 

west,  they  predicted  rain;  when  it  came  from 
weatherprophetB.    *^®  burning  deserts  on  tlie  soutii,  they  predicted 

heat.  The  laws  in  the  physical  world  acted  with 
such  regularity  that  a  certain  state  of  phenomena  being  given, 
another  condition  of  affairs  would  inevitably  take  place.  They 
ought  to  have  known  the  signs  of  spiritual  as  well  as  those  of  phy- 
sical meteorology.  His  life  was,  in  the  nation,  wliat  west  wind  or 
south  wind  was  in  the  land.  They  ought  to  have  been  wise 
enough  to  fore-read  coming  events  by  what  was  obvions  before 
their  eyes.  One  is  not  mora  difiicult  to  understand  tlian  the 
other;  and  if  men  become  learned  in  one  department  and  re- 
main ignorant  in  the  other,  it  is  most  manifestly  because  they  do 
not  clux)6o  to  study  the  latter.  If  in  their  ignorance  they  pre- 
tend to  knowledge,  they  are  hypocrites. 

And  ho  brings  the  interest  of  what  he  calls  "  this  time  '■  close 
home  to  them.     He  represents  himself  as  plaintiff  in  a  case  in 

which  his  nation  was  defendant,  and  himself  as 
f eSSt'^  "^"^  ^^  dragging  them  to  tJie  judgment-seat  of  the  right- 

f  ul  ruler.  It  was  a  matter  of  the  gravest  moment 
to  them  that  they  should  make  peace  with  him.  It  was  no  time 
to  be  indulging  in  study  of  ordinary  phenomena.  The  nation 
was  being  pulled  forward  to  its  crisis,  to  its  judgment,  and  he 
warned  them  that  unless  they  made  peace  with  him  they  should 
soon  suffer  the  extreme  fate  of  nations  by  being  utterly  destroyed. 
They  had  become  spiritual  adulterei*s,  which  means,  in  Jewish 
])hraseology,  contaminated  with  heathenism.  To  such  heathens 
there  would  be  vouchsafed  only  tlie  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah. 
Let  them  ponder  that.  He  gave  them  no  explanation,  he  sug- 
gested no  application  of  the  reference  to  the  case  in  hand.  He 
left  them,  and  crossed  the  lake. 

In  the  excitement  of  tliis  interview  and  the  haste  of  the  de- 
parture the  disciples  forgot  to  carry  provisions  with  tlieni.  Tlie 
thoughts  of  Jesus  also  were  upon  other  things,     lie  saw  how 
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puhTwibllj  even  jet  his  disciples  entered  into  his  grand  life  of  self 
mbn^ation.    They  were  yet  very  secular;  they  were  yet  some 
how   hoping   for    sensuous    Messianic  displays. 
Their  thoughts  and  desires  lingered  with  tlie  flesh-  .  ,'^!  ^f  ^^^  ^' 

''_  ^  .  the  Phaiiaees. 

pots  of  the  Egypt  they  were  leanng.  He  said  to 
them,  very  solemnly:  "See  and  beware  of  the  leaven  of  tlie 
Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees  and  of  Ilerod."  That  is,  keep 
jcmrselves  from  hypocrisy,  and  skepticism,  and  secularism.  Tliej 
are  contagious.  They  sprcad  in  the  heart  and  in  a  community 
like  leaven. 

How  blind  they  still  were  is  apparent  from  their  comments 
among  themselves.  They  said :  "  It  is  because  we  took  not  loaves." 
JeBUs  perceived,  it  and  said :  "  Wliy  do  you  reason  among  your- 
selves, O  Little-Faiths !  because  you  have  not  loaves  ?  Do  you 
not  yet  perceive  i  Do  you  not  yet  understand  ?  Have  you  your 
heart  hardened?  Having  eyes,  do  you  not  seel  and,  having 
ears,  do  you  not  hear}  When  I  broke  the  five  loaves  among 
five  thousand,  how  many  baskets  full  of  fragments  took  ye 
npf  They  answered:  "Twelve."  "And  when  the  seven  loaves 
among  tlie  four  thousand,  how  many  baskets  full } "  Tliey  said : 
^  Seven."  And  Jesus  said :  "  How  is  it  that  you  do  not  under- 
stand that  I  did  not  speak  concerning  bread,  when  I  warned 
von  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducoes?" 
At  last  their  dense  stupidity  was  penetrated,  and  they  perceived 
that  he  had  not  warned  them  to  break  from  all  communication 
with  these  sects,  but  to  guard  against  tlieir  wicked  doctrines. 

Tliey  were  now  at  Bethsaida-Julias,  in  Perea.     Matthew  re- 
cords (xi.  21)  that  Jesus  said  that  he  had  wrought  many  mighty 
-works  in  this  Bethsaida;  but  the  only  one  dis- 
tinguished and  recorded  is  the  cure  of  a  blind      Bethsaida,    on 
man.    Mark  tells  the  story,     lie  is  the  historian    *^^  Tf""^  ""Z 

•^  ,  the    hike.     Mark 

who  seems  specially  attracted  by  what  has  the  ^^ 
characteristic  of  progressiveness,  and  the  cure  of 
the  blind  man  was  of  that  kind.  He  did  not  seem  to  know  much 
of  Jesus,  or  to  take  any  special  interest  in  him,  or  to  have  any  no- 
ticeable degree  of  faith  in  him,  or  to  have  any  ardent  desire  for 
a  cure.  In  this  case  it  was  the  friends  who  seemed  to  have  a 
great  ^pal  ui  his  behalf.  They  brought  him  to  Jesus,  and  be- 
sought that  he  might  be  cured.  Jesus  took  the  blind  man  by  the 
hmd  and  led  him  out  of  the  village.    What  conversation  they 
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had  IB  not  recorded.  In  ill  the  cues  (tf  his  mirades  vre  hmve 
■ttidied  tJiero  seems  to  bare  been  an  adaptation  of  the  core  to  the 
apiritnal  benefit  of  thesnfferar,  and  some  connection  betwe^i  hir 
.  state  of  mind*and  the  method  of  hia  onra  The  intent  was  to 
develop  the  faiih  of  the  snbjeot  In  this  case  Jesns  put  Epitde 
on  the  eyce  of  the  man,  and  then  laid  his  hands  oa  him  aod  asked 
him  if  he  saw  anything.  The  man,  with  a  tone  of  jojr,  and  in 
the  delightfnl  oonfnsion  of  a  sndden  and  nnexpected  relief,  ex- 
churned :  "  I  see  the  men ;  for  I  see  them  as  trees,  walking." 
Then  Jeans  laid  Ids  hands  npon  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  clearly :  ha 
was  thoronghly  restored  and  saw  all  things  plainly.  The  man 
aeeniB  to  have  lived  in  the  coontry.  Jeena  sent  him  to  his  honse, 
telling  him  not  to  rotuin  to  the  village. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


THE  GBEAT  COXFESSION'. 


%0  Jesus  and  his  disciples  went  up  towards  the  region  of 

CteBireft  Philippi.      This  important  city  was  originally  called 

PtDeM^from  a  cave  and  a  temple  dedicated  to      ^^^^    Cassarea 

ftn   Philip  the  tetrarch  enlarged  and  beauti-   phiiippL      Matt. 

fisd  Ae  town,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Ctesarea,   zvi. ;  Mark  viii ; 

in  hoaar  of   the  emperor  Tiberius.    His  own   ^^®    "•»    ^» 

umewaB  afterwards  added,  to  distinguish  this 

from  the  Osesarea  which  was  the  Eoman  metro}X)l]s  of  Palestine, 

tad  WIS  situated  about  half-way  between  Joppa  and  Dora,  on  the 

nab  nmd  leading  from  Tyre  to  Egypt.     Ca^sarea  Philippi,  the 

iMKtbflnmiost  limit  of  the  travels  of  Jesus,  was  a  picturesque  and 

nqiottBnt  place,  and  seems  to  have  had  a  number  of  villages  de< 

jwodent  upon  it.    It  was  most  famous  as  being  the  spot  in  which 

Ae  principal  source  of  tlie  Joi-dan  is  found.    Jesus  gave  the  i-e- 

gkm  fresh  historic  interest. 

Somewhere  in  this  region  he  had  retired  for  private  devotion 
wbea  his  disciples  found  him.  It  was  another  crisis  in  his  life. 
The  hierarchic  party  had  greatly  deci'eased  his 

•     .^_       rrn   *       "  P.  .     ^  v  •  Another  crisia 

popnlanty.  They  were  workmg  against  nun  per- 
sistsmtly  and  successfully.  How  far  they  had  succeeded  in  af- 
^ipwtftig  the  dispositions  of  his  disciples  was  to  be  tested.  If  they 
had  become  so  intimidated  as  not  to  be  willing  and  ready  to  fol- 
low him  into  any  extremity,  then  his  work  was  a  failure.  He 
ahonld  be  compelled  to  abandon  liis  designs  totally,  or  reorganize 
his  plans  and  begin  afresh.  lie  had  been  forced  fn)ni  Galilee. 
He  was  in  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip.  Tlie  lines  were  drawn  more 
closely  abont  him.  Some  movement  must  soon  be  made.  He 
made  it  now. 

Turning  to  his  disciples,  he  put  the  direct  question  :  "'VMiom 
do  men  say  that  I  am  ? "  Tliis  was  to  draw  from  them  a  statement 
of  their  knowledge  of  current  and  popular  opinions  of   him, 
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They  were  quite  frank,  and  replied :   "  Some  say  that  yon  are 
Jolm  the  Eaj)tist  risen  from  the  dead ;  others,  Elijali ;  others,  Jei"e- 

A  teat  uo  t*       i^J^li  5  Others,  one  of  the  prophets."     Lightfoot 

shows  that  the  Jews  believed  that  the  pro* 
phcts  were  to  rise  a^^in  at  the  coming  of  the  Christ.  "  The 
ncai-er  still  the  kingdot^  of  heaven  came,  but  so  much  the  more 
did  they  dream  of  the  resurrection  of  the  prophets."  It  is  re- 
markable that  no  section  of  the  people  regarded  Jesus  as  a  divine 
pci-sonaire— as  the  Messiah,  the  Christ — in  any  high  fipiritnal 
sense  ;  for  had  it  been  so  the  disciples  would  not  have  fail^  to 
re]K)rt  it.  According  to  their  account  Jesus  did  not  stand  bo  high 
with  the  ]X}C)ple  as  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry. 

The  reply  of  the  disciples  is  really  a  curious  and  interestiiig 
stiidv.  Ilerod  was  terrified,  and  really  believed  that  John  had 
come  back  from  the  dead  to  imperil  him.  The  Court  party  gave 
currency  to  this  belief,  because  John  had  emphatically  declaied 
that  he  was  not  the  Messiah,  and  it  was  to  the  interest  of  ths  | 
king's  friends  to  maintain  that  \new,  namely,  that  this  man  Jenw 
was  not  to  have  Messianic  honors  paid  him,  nor  in  any  Benae  be 
i*cgai\led  as  Messiah.  Messiah  was  still  to  come.  They  were  in- 
teroi^ted  in  keeping  him  in  the  future. 

There  were  othei's  who  noticed  the  extraordinary  severity  of 
his  castigations,  and  they  said  he  was  Elijah,  so  like  was  he  to  that 
torriblo  prophet. 

( )tlioi's  noticed  how  he  was  withdrawing  himself,  and  beoonuDg 
more  and  more  sad.  Perhai>s  at  this  period  of  his  ministiy  there 
(lid  naturally  come  melancholy  cadences  into  his  speeches.  He 
was  a  man  of  s<irrows.  lie  was  acquainted  with  grie&.  He  was 
being  njected  bv  his  own  people,  whom  he  loved,  and  whom  he 
wisliod  to  bless.  lie  was  l>eing  driven  into  exile.  Such  melan- 
clif>ly  roadily  suggested  the  pR»phet  of  the  Lamentations. 

To  others  he  seemed  only  as  some  of  the  ancient  prophets,  not 
iiulividually  distinguishable  ;  so  low  was  the  estimate  of  most  of 
the  ]voplo. 

lie  had  not  then  struck  r<x>t  into  his  nation  generally:  how 
might  it  bo  with  his  own  family  of  disciples  ?    lie  determined  t) 

.,     ^     ,  tost  it.     It  was  a  moment  of  i>rofouiide8t  interest 

Not  stniok  nx>t.    ^     .  .  ,  ,  -^  '  .  ,         , 

to  him  and  to  them,  iiie  question  and  reply  were 
ti>  constitute  a  bond  of  pori>otual  union  between  them,  or  were  to 
bo  tho  signal  of  the  dissolution  of  this  important  little  community. 
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iolivcrcr;  he  was  the  only  deliverer  they  should  have,  and  he 
ivas  a  6i)iritnal  deliverer.  With  such  sentiments  lie  made  liis 
solemn  rei)ly  to  Peter:  ''Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-joua,  for 
flesh  and  bl<x>d  hath  not  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my  Fatlier  in 
tlie  heavens.  And  I  also  say  to  thee,  Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this 
rock  I  will  bnild  my  congregation,  and  the  gates  of  Death  [Hades] 
shall  not  prevail  against  it.  1  will  give  thee  the  keys  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  heavens,  and  what  thou  shalt  bind  upon  earth  shall  be 
bound  in  the  heavens,  and  what  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  the  heavens." 

Jesns  had  been  in  some  measure  and  by  certain  terms  acknowl- 
edged as  Messiah  in  early  parts  of  his  liistory,  but  no  confession 

had  yet  recognized  him  as  at  once  divine  and 
wwialiship  Ijjj^j^j^^    Such  he  held  himself  to  be.    And,  uiore- 

a  revelatioii.  ,  .  ' 

over,  he  held  that  that  view  of  his  nature  could  not 

be  reached  by  any  process  of  human  reasoning  or  any  leap  of  human 
imagination.  It  was  a  dire(it  revelation  f n)m  heaven.  The  lit- 
eral words  of  Jesus  are :  "  Flesh  and  blood  have  not  apocalypsed 
it  to  thee,  but  my  Father."  From  such  a  mystery  no  human  hand 
could  have  7*aued  the  veil  and  made  the  apocalypse, — no  hand  but 
God's.  It  is  manifest  that  Jesus  believed  his  own  character  and 
pei*son  such  a  miracle  that  no  intellectual  analysis  of  his  words 
and  a(;ts  could  enable  any  man  to  reach  the  apprehension  of  them, 
lie  was  a  blessed  man  to  whom  the  Eternal  Father  vouchsafed 
such  a  revelation.  It  must  have  been  the  deepest  conviction  that 
drew  such  utteranctes  from  Jesus.  He  was  joyous  in  his  solemnity. 
He  calls  Simon  by  his  other  name,  Kephau,  Cephas,  Peter,  Ilock. 
"  Kephau  "  was  probably  the  word  he  used,  speaking  in  the  Ara- 
maic tongue,  and  this  word  Grecized  was  K€<^a9,  and  translated 
into  Greek  was  ITerpo?,  of  which  our  Enghsh  is  "Rock."  He 
ascends  from  Bar-jona  to  Peter. 

This  whole  speech  of  Jesus  to  Peter,  which  must  be  acknowl- 
edged as  one  of  the  most  important — if  not  the  most  important — 

of  all  his  sayings,  has  been  a  source  of  great  jxjr- 

tom^''^'^^"^  plexity.     The  trouble  with  many  commentator  is 

their  hardened  ecclesiasticism.  When  Churchism 
hangs  like  a  veil  over  the  faces  of  men,  they  do  not  see  tlie  face 
of  Jesus,  and  they  hear  his  words  as  men  hear  the  mumblin<»  of  a 
priest  through  the  baize  curtain  at  the  church-door.  A  succeed- 
ing commentator  may  be  afraid  to  differ  from  liis  predecessors^est 
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Ue  be  clxai-ged  witli  heresy,  or  at  least  irregularity.    Many  of  the 

Protcsta.Tit   writers  are  as  papal  as  the  Koman  writers.     Roman 

Gatliolicism  is  the  concentration  of  papacy  on  one  pope ;  secta- 

tiaii  Protestantism  is  the  division  of  the  papacy  among  many  popes. 

Many  inci\  seem  afraid  to  know  what  Jesns  really  meant.     They 

hear  liiiii  tlirough  the  ear-trumpet  of  "  the  chm'ch ;"  they  see  him 

UirougU   tlio  stained  glass  of  "  tlie  church."    To  reconcile  these 

sayings  of  Jesus  with  trutli,  and  the  known  facts  of  history,  will 

be  a  perpetual  tax  on  the  ingenuity  of  thoseHvho  at  the  same  time 

hold  to  Cliurchism.    If  a  man  can  only  dare  to  look  the  truth  full 

iu  the  face,  and  accept  the  truth  and  its  logical  connections,  he  will 

have  less  diflSculty  with  the  questions  of  tlie  Ilock  and  tlie  Keys. 

Let  us  venture  to  utter  the  truth,  even  at  the  peril  of  being  cast 
<rat  of  tlie  synagogue. 

Jesus  never  intended  to  establish  "  a  church,"  in  the  modem 
■ense  of  the  term,  namely,  a  close  corporation,  inside  which  should 
be  all  that  are  to  be  saved,  while  all  outside  should 
be  damned.  He  never  intended  to  institute  any  ^  ^^^ 
body  in  which  should  exist  the  distinction  of  clergy  and  laity, 
wliich  should,  as  a  whole,  dictate  to  its  members  and  to  the  world 
what  their  faith  should  be.  He  abrogated  priesthood  as  a  corpo- 
ration by  making  every  man  a  priest.  The  churches  now  on 
earth  are  mere  human  economical  armngements,  with  no  spiritual 
authority  to  declai-e  that  any  man  is  a  saint  or  a  sinner.  As  com- 
munities and  associations  for  propagating  the  principles  of  Jesus 
they  may  be  useful ;  as  hierarchies  they  are  hurtful.  They  may 
turn  a  man  out  of  their  body,  but  that  in  no  way  affects  his  rela- 
tions to  Jesus  or  to  God.  Jesus  was  full  of  Anti-Churchism. 
He  seemed  to  have  a  mission  to  destroy  Churchism,  which  was  so 
incrusting  human  hearts  diat  they  could  not  grow  into  beauty  and 
ripen  into  maturity  in  the  sunlight  of  God's  love  and  smile.  lie 
was  a  Secoder,  a  Dissenter,  a  Come-outer,  an  Independent,  any- 
thing yoa  please  to  call  him  but  Churchman.  If  he  were  living 
in  our  midst  now  he  would  endure  to  be  called  "glutton,"  "wine- 
bibber,"  "friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,"  and  make  no  more 
resentment  than  he  did  when  he  was  on  earth ;  but  he  would  not 
allow  liimself  for  a  moment  to  be  shrunk  into  tlie  contemptible 
insignificance  of  a  mere  "  churchman."  Living  or  dying,  to  the 
multitudes,  to  his  disciples,  in  parable  or  plain  speech,  he  nevei 
used  the  word  "  church,"  so  far  as  the  records  show. 
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Twice  in  Matdiew — and  it  never  occnrs  in  the  otlier  three  eva» 
gelistB — a  word  in  the  original  is  translated  ^  chmeh."  *    If  il 

were  granted,  which  it  is  not,  that  the  word  meani 

•'chTOh."  ^^^     ^^*^*  ^  ^^^  ordinarily  nnderstood  hy  chnrcsh,  it 

wonld  be  a  most  remarl^ble  thing  that  this 
Teacher,  who  was  a  great  talker  in  eveiy  sense,  shonld  ha^e  only 
twice  alluded  to  the  subject  of  church.  Bat  when  we  oome  to 
examine  tliese  two  passages  we  find  no  ^ church"  in  them.  One 
of  them  is  this,  whidh  records  the  confession  of  Peter.  "  On  thif 
rock  will  I  build  my  chvrch^^  are  tlie  words  of  the  eommon  Eng- 
lish version.  The  Greek  word  translated  *^ church"  is  cffuXiyoti^ 
ecdesiaj  which  does  not  mean  an  organization  of  any  kind,  hut 
simply  a  congregation.  An  assembly  brought  together  by  the 
common  crier  in  Athens  was  called  ecdeda.  In  all  the  Knglinh 
versions  before  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (except  WickliPt) 
the  word  was  translated  ^^  congr^ation."  The  word ''church" 
was  substituted  in  the  Bishops'  Bible  for  the  word  *^  eongrega- 
tion,"  and  by  express  order  of  King  James  was  so  substituted  in 
the  authorized  version  of  1611,  in  every  place  where  it  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament  In  tlie  German  versions  the  Homan  Catho- 
lic tmnslators  and  commentators  employ  the  term  hirehe^  church, 
while  the  Protestants  use  gemeinde^  congregation.  Tho  Oennan 
Bible  published  in  1557,  by  Conrad  Badius,  has  "congregation." 

As  Jesus  performed  no  "  ecclesiastical "  act,  as  he  made  no  or- 
ganization of  any  kind,  as  he  gave  no  directions  to  his  disciples  \o 
make  any  kind  of  close  corporation,  as  he  nowhere  speaks  any- 
thing which  involves  the  idea  of  churehness,  in  any  measure  or 
sense,  and  as  he  broke  in  with  many  ruptures  upon  tho  ecclosiss- 
ticism  which  existed  among  his  own  countrymen,  teaching  that 
character  was  everything  and  mere  position  an  incidental,  we  have  ' 
a  right  to  believe  that  he  was  no  churdiman. 

Wliat,  then,  did  he  mean}    Simply  tliis.    His  congr^ation, 
that  is,  all  who  heard  Iiis  call  and  came  to  it,  should  be  built  upon 

the  foundation  of  tlie  hearty  belief  that  he  was  a 
^^    congrega-    ^yj jjg  personage,  the  Son  of  the  living  €k)d,  and " 
sent  and  set  apart  to  be  the  Deliverer.    Whether 
he  had  any  right  to  make  such  a  claim  is  a  question  for  the  de- 
partment of  theology.    All  that  we  concern  ourselves  to  know  ii 
this — what  did  he  mean  ?    lie  certainly  meant  that  much,  and 

*  The  other  passoge  is  in  Matt  xvifi.  17,  and  wiU  be  oonaidiired  In  its  plaoa. 
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I 

^  ^33^ti  ^Imi-cliiBin,  lie  meant  tliat  whoever  took  Jesna 
Ilia  AeAiverct,  ^l^xat  soul  was  of  his  congi-egation,  whether  bap- 
5d  or  "not,  ^wl^^^or  enrolled  in  any  society  or  church,  oi  not 
1  otlicr  tliiTigs  l>ad  fluxions,  but  this  belief  in  him  was  to  be  the 
le  inva-riabl©  element  of  life  ;  it  was  to  be  tlie  fii-raest  foundation 
[k  wliieU  cliaracter  could  bo  built 

He  evidently  believed  also,  and  taught,  that  in  all  ages  there 
iTodld  l>e   men  who,  like  Peter,  would  plant  and  stake  their  all 
npou  &  Uearty  belief  in  Jesus  as  the  divine  Delivei'er  of  human 
•odls,  so  tliat,  whether  there  should  be  visible  diurches  or  not,  his 
congregation  should  exist  forever.    The  "gates  of  the  grave,"  the 
xinder-'world,  death, — for  the  word  translated  "  hell "  in  the  com- 
mon version  means  this,  and  not  a  place  of  punishment, — "  the 
gates  of  death  shall  not  prevail  against  it ;" — which  simply  means 
I   that  men  may  be  bom  and  may  die,  but  there  would  always  be 
;    those  who  believed  in  him  as  divine,  and  trusted  in  him  as  their 
I    Savionr:  and  these  should  constitute  his  "  congregation." 

Quite  naturally  can  the  words  which  follow  be  interpreted,  if 
[    one's  mind  be  turned  away  from  the  fixed  idea  of  churchism. 
AH  the  controversy  on  the  meaning  of  the  powers 
<kf  the  keys  has  arisen  from  6upix>sing  that  Jesus  ®  powers  of 

was  talking  "church,"  to  which  subject  he  was 
making  no  allusion  in  any  way  whatever.  The  "  kingdom  of  the 
heavens"  does  not  mean  a  "church"  or  the  "church."  The  very 
breadth  of  the  expression  ought  to  have  led  men  to  see  that  it 
means  something  much  larger.  The  "  kingdom  of  the  heavens  " 
can  no  more  be  contained  in  the  church  than  the  whole  physical 
heavens  can  be  folded  up  and  laid  away  in  a  stone  cathedral.  lie 
that  is  only  a  churchman  shall  have  only  the  keys  of  the  church. 
Whatsoever  he  bmds  shall  be  bound  in  the  church,  whatsoever  he 
looses  shall  be  loosened  in  the  church.  But  that  is  his  limit.  He 
cannot  go  outside  this  human  organization  called  the  church. 
But  "whosoever  receives  Jesus  as  divine,  and  trusts  him  as  his 
SaWonr,  shall  have  the  keys  of  all  heavens,  the  range  of  the 
^niversCy  and  all  home-rights  in  the  Father's  house  of  many  man- 

aiona. 

How  mnch  grander  and  more  reasonable  is  this  teaching  of 

JesuB  than  the  dogmas  of  some  scholastic  theologians  I  Take  any 
of  their  theories,  and  how  little  and  immaterial  they  are !  They 
heaven,  and  belittle  God,  and  degrade  Jesus.    Tliey  pledge 
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the  luiinitc  One  to  sanction  any  decisions  of  a  very  frail  maiii 
whom  Jesus,  in  almost  the  next  breath  after  this  commendation, 
was  compelled  to  rebuke  and  call  Satan,  or  else  they  yield  into 
the  hands  of  a  corporate  body  of  men,  comprising  wise  and  fool- 
ish, learned  and  ignorant,  strong  and  weak,  good  and  wicked,  the 
monopoly  of  deciding  all  moral  questions  and  all  human  desti- 
nies. If  that  is  what  Jesus  meant  in  this  interview,  he  therein 
contradicted  all  that  he  had  taught  elsewhere,  which  was  that 
character  is  everytliing  and  office  nothing  as  concerns  a  man^s  per- 
sonal salvation.  It  drops  him  immeasurably.  If  tliat  was  his 
meaning,  he  is  no  more  than  a  priest  and  a  Levito.  lie  ceases  to 
be  the  cosmopolitan  soul,  the  multitudinous  man,  the  loftiest  Son 
of  Man,  and  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God. 

If  there  be  any  consistency  in  his  doctrines,  Jesus  intended  to 
apply  to  all  men  who  made  Peter's  confession  this  proposition   ) 

which  he  uttered  conceminff  Peter.     It  would  be    : 

Its  tme  meaning:  •  •     i  i        i  •         •»•  >«     J 

most  uncritical  to  take  tins  solitary  passage  and 
interpret  it  into  a  signification  which  contradicts  all  his  other 
teachings.  To  say  tliat  the  power  of  tlie  keys  signifies  "  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Apostles  either  to  admit  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  or  to  exclude  from  it,"  is  to  say  tliat  Almighty  God  abdi- 
cated in  favor  of  an  impetuous  though  generous  man,  who  was 
always  blundering,  if  Peter's  primacy  is  to  be  maintained  ;  or  that 
the  sceptre  of  the  "  King  eternal  "  was  transferred  to  a  body  of 
men  whom  their  teacher,  to  the  very  last,  chid  fur  their  stiipidity 
and  want  of  faith.  Contrast  with  this  the  real  meaiiins:  of  Jesus. 
Wlioever  accepts  him  as  the  Divine  Deliverer,  and  lives  sincerely 
in  that  faith,  shall  be  perpetually  binding  on  himself  certain  things 
or  casting  from  himself  certain  things,  but  all  his  decisions  he  shall 
afterwards  find  were  sanctimied  by  the  heavenly  Father.  The 
power  of  the  keys  is  given  to  every  believer,  and  it  is  a  power  to 
be  exercised  over  himself  alone  and  not  over  anotlier.  Sincere 
faith  in  Jesus  is  the  only  safe  guide  through  earth  and  heaven, 
and  it  is  a  perfectly  safe  guide.  Ko  forms  nor  ceremonies  give 
entrance  into  this  kingdom,  nothing  but  the  heart's  unwavering 
l)elief  that  he  is  "the  Anointed  Deliverer,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God."  One  may  enter  "  the  church,"  man's  organization,  by  bap- 
tism and  other  rites,  with  oral  or  written  prtJession  of  creeds,  but 
one  can  enter  the  "  kingdom  of  the  heavens "  only  as  he  takea 
Jesus  for  his  guide.    lie  may  be  in  botli  the  church  and  the  king* 
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dom  ;  but  being  in  one  is  no  evidence  whatever  that  he  is  in  the 
odier.  Men  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west  and  sit  down 
in  **  the  kingdom,"  while  "  churchmen  "  may  be  cast  into  outer 


It  was  an  immense  assertion.  Whether  he  had  any  right  to 
make  it  or  not,  Jesus  certainly  did  put  forward  the  claim  to  be 
the  only  medium  of  entrance  into  the  freedom  and  enjoyment  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  heavens. 

It  seems  to  have  satisfied  Jesus  tliat  he  had  secured  not  simply 
a  foothold  in  human  aflFection,  but  a  real  root  in  himianity.  He 
charged  his  disciples  not  to  go  out  and  announce  him  as  the 
Messialu  It  was  sufficient  that  they  believed  in  him.  The  mul- 
titudes were  lcx)king  for  a  sensuous  millennium,  and  a  secular 
Messiah  to  reign  therein.  It  was  too  late  to  revolutionize  them. 
lie  had  not  succeeded.  His  disciples  would  not  succeed.  The 
time  for  the  jxjrception  of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  a  spiritual 
Messialiship  had  not  arrived.  It  would  cume.  Ho  was  content 
to  await  its  coming,  so  tliat  only  the  "  seed  of  the  kingdom  "  were 
meanwhile  kept  in  the  earth. 

In  tlic  history  of  Jesus  appears  what  we  do  not  detect  in  other 
men.     lie  had  a  control  over  history,     lie  allowed  nothiug  to  be 
antedated  in  fact,  while  he  anticipated  everything 
in  thought     The  shadow  of  the  cross  on  his  path   , .  . 

.     .  .  ,    .         .       History. 

lay  as  distinct  as  that  which  Gustavo  Dore,  in  his 
terrible  pictures,  throws  everywhere  on  the  way  of  tlie  "Wan- 
dering Jew."  lie  saw  it.  lie  talked  of  bis  death,  before  it  oc- 
curred, with  as  mucli  defiuitcness  as  he  did  of  that  of  John  tlie 
Baptist  after  it  had  occurred.  Ilis  discii)lcs  could  not  see  tlic 
outline  of  the  shadow  on  the  path  until  Jesns  pointed  it  out  to 
them.  Xow  he  begins  to  tell  them  "plainly,"  says  the  record  in 
Mark  viii.,  that  he  must  go  up  to  Jcrnsalcin.  lie  had  absented 
himself  from  the  late  Passover;  now  he  "  ?n7ist  go  to  Jerusalem." 
lie  should  suffer  many  tilings.  The  cons])iracy  fonned  ag:\inst 
him  by  the  elders  and  chief  i)riests  and  scribes  should  culminate 
i!i  bis  death.   He  should  certainlv  be  killed. 

But, — on  the  tliird  day  he  should  rise  again !  lie  plainly  pre- 
dicted that 

The  prediction  of  the  resurrection  seems  to  have  made  no  im- 
pression npon  tliem.  Wliether  it  was  because  he  talked  so  much 
in  parables  with  them  that  their  exegesis  M'as  often  sorely  puz- 


, 
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zled,  60  that  they  knew  not  when  to  interpret  his  words  literally 
and  when  figuratively,* — or  whether  the  startling  and  astound- 

ing  announcement  that  he  was  to  be  killed  came 
*  ^cti  ^  suddenly  after  liis  joy  at  tlie  recognition  of 

his  Messialiship, — the  fact  comes  out  afterwards 
that  they  totally  forgot  the  prediction  of  the  resurrection.  The 
statement  that  he,  the  newly  acknowledged  Messiah,  was  to  be 
killed,  was  more  than  Peter  could  bear.  He  seized  him  by  hand, 
or  dress,  or  perhaps  in  embrace,  and  exclaimed,  "  God  save  thee,t 
lord ;  not  to  thee  shall  tliis  be  I "  lie  actually  undertook  to  rebuke 
him,  as  Matthew  and  Mark  agree  in  recording. 

Jesus  turned  his  back  on  Peter,  saying, "  Go  behind  me,  Satan: 
thou  art  my  stumbling-stone ;  for  thou  regardest  not  the  things  of 

Eebnk    P  ter    ^^^'  ^^^^^  ^^^  things  of  men."    A  moment  ago  the 

Kock  on  which  the  church  was  to  be  built  I  if  we 
accept  the  interpretation  of  churchism :  then  it  is  fair  to  hold 
churchism  to  what  Jesus  says  now,  and  this  same  Peter  is  the  very 
devil  and  a  stumbling-stone  1  But  the  words  no  more  apply  to 
Peter  here  than  there,  in  the  sense  of  a  closely  restricted  personal 
application.  They  contain  a  general  tnith.  He  who  cannot 
accept  the  self-abnegation  of  Jesus,  and  endure  tlie  humiliation 
of  a  violent  and  ignominious  death,  but  is  so  carnal  and  secular 
as  to  desire  a  reign  of  visible  temporal  glory,  is  a  stumbling-block 
to  the  work  of  Jesus  in  the  world.  AVhen  they  met  face  to  face, 
as  Jesus  and  Peter  did,  it  was  a  pei*soual  rebuke. 

Satan  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  the  chief  of  evil  spirits,  in  whose 
existence  as  a  personality  Jesus  certainly  believed.  The  general 
meaning  of  the  word  is  Temj)te7\  or,  more  correctly.  Adversary^ 
one  who  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  goodness  and  duty  and 
}-ight.  It  may  have  been  used  in  this  general  sense  to  Peter,  but 
certainly  very  pointedly,  and  with  a  distinct  recognition  of  the 
personal  existence  of  Satan. 


*  The  reader  may  consult  John  iv. 
83 ;  Matthew  xvl  7 ;  and  John  xl  12, 
for  passages  in  which  Jesus  manifestly 
epoke  figuratively,  and  which  his  dis- 
ciples interpreted  literally.  At  other 
times  he  spoke  literally  and  they  under- 
stood him  figuratively:  see  Matthew 
XV.  15«  17;  John  xL  11,  17;  and  John 
vi70 


f  The  phrase  in  the  Greek  \b  an  ab- 
breviation, and  literaUy  is,  '^Propitionf 
to  thee,"  or  '*  Gracious  to  thee,"  mean- 
ing that  the  goodness  of  God  should 
save  the  person  from  the  evil  spoken ;  a 
sudden  ejaculatoiy  prayer  for  the  safety 
of  the  person  addressed.  The  very  f  orni 
shows  the  great  excitement  of  Petec 
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This  resistance  of  Peter  to  tlie  announcement  by  Jesus  of  his 
eozning  death  is  proof  that,  notwithstanding  his  noble  and  loft; 
Bcknowledginent  of  the  spiritual  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  there  still 
cinng  worldly  notions  to  the  mind  of  Peter,  and  to  the  disciplea 
and  followers  generally.  He  therefore  called  his  disciples  and 
the  people  near  to  himself,  and  delivered  a  discourse  to  them,  the 
sabstance  of  which  is  preserved  by  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke, 
and  which  was  as  f  oUoavs  : — 

^If  any  one  wishes  to  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
croflB  and  follow  me.    For  whosoever  may  wish  to  save  his  life  shall  lose  it ; 
mnd.  'whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  gos- 
pcrs,  shall  find  it    For  what  shall  a  man  be  profited  if  he  Addrenerhiadiacipiea. 
should  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  life,  or  be 
cast  away  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  m  exchange  for  his  life  ?    Wliosocver 
shall  confess  me  before  men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  my  Father  which 
is  in  beayen,  and  before  the  angels  of  (}od ;  but  whosoever  shall  deny  me  and 
be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words  before  men  in  tliis  sinful  and  adulterous 
generation,  him  will  I  also  deny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  the  heavens: 
for  the  Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  own  glory,  and  in  the  glory  of  his  Father, 
with  liis  angels;  and  then  he  shall  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works. 
Verilj  I  say  unto  you.  That  there  be  some  standing  here  which  shall  not  tasta 
of  death  till  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom  with  power." 

Which  seems  to  mean  this :  Ilis  Messiahship  had  been  acknow- 
ledged,  bnt  it  was  to  be  a  bitter  disappointment,  even  to  many 
-who  acknowledged  it,  because  he  was  croin":  to  be      y* 

o  '  o       o  j^  meaning. 

killed.  If  any  man  thought  of  becoming  his  dis- 
ciple, he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  pecu- 
niary advantage  and  personal  ease  and  indulgence.  He  must  go 
further.  lie  must  deny  himself.  AVliat  flesh  and  blood  call  for, 
he  must  often  refuse  even  to  himself.  He  must  submit  to  igno- 
miny and  torture.  Nothing  was  so  disgraceful  and  painful  as 
death  by  crucifixion,  in  which  the  condemned  was  compelled  to 
carry  the  cross,  which  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  his  torture,  to 
the  place  of  execution.  So  his  disciples  must  learn  perfect  sub- 
mission to  extreme  sufferings.  But  tliere  was  a  compensation 
even  here.  A  man  who  gives  his  life  up  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
and  those  doctrines  of  philanthropy  which  he  preached,  should 
indeed  lose  luxuries,  comforts,  home  delights,  and  many  a  sensu- 
ons  pleasure,  but  after  all  should  find  the  truest  and  sweetest  uses 
of  life :  whereas  the  selfish  hoarder  of  his  vital  powers  should  find 
Uiem  shrinking  within  him.    In  general^  vitality  is  maintained 


CnAPTER   III. 


THE  TBANSFIOURATION. 


It  waa  abont  a  week  after  tlie  confession  made  by  Peter  that 
an  event  of  great  interest,  as  a  fresh  revelation,  occurred  in 
the  history   of  Jesus.      The  narrative,   as  col- 
lected from  all  the  New  Testament  historians,      Probably  Mount 

•     .1  •  Hermon.      Matt. 

18  this : —  •»*   1    . 

.  .  3^^^'  >  Mark  ix. ; 

Jesus  took  Peter,  James,  and  John  into  a  high  ^^jte  ix. 
mountain  apart  As  he  prayed  he  was  ti-ans- 
figured  before  them.  Tlie  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  altered, 
and  his  face  shone  like  tlie  sun,  and  his  raiment  became  shining 
and  white  as  the  snow,  white  as  the  light,  whiter 
than  any  earthly  fuller  could  make  them.  TJoscs  J^^  tranuflgu. 
and  Elijah  were  present  and  talking  with  Jesus, 
who  had  a  glorious  appearance,  and  they  spoke  of  his  death  at 
Jerusalem,  "which  he  should  accomplish."  The  three  disciples 
were  heavy  witli  sleep,  but  this  vision  kept  them  awjikc  by  its 
splendor.  As  Moses  and  Elijah  departed,  Peter  said  unto  Jesus, 
"Sir,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here!  If  thou  wilt,  I  will  make  here 
tliree  tents;  one  for  thee,  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elijah." 
lie  spoke  at  random,  for  he  was  greatly  scared.  While  he  was 
speaking,  the  awe  of  the  disciples  was  increased  by  the  over- 
spreading of  a  bright  cloud,  out  of  which  came  the  words,  "  This 
is  my  Son,  the  Beloved,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased :  hear  him." 
This  splendor  and  these  words  overpowered  them,  and  tliey  fell 
on  their  faces  greatly  afraid.  And  when  the  voice  was  past, 
Jesus  came  and  touched  them,  and  said,  "Arise,  and  bo  not 
afraid."  And  when  tliey  lifted  up  their  eyes  they  saw  no 
man  but  Jesus. 

As  tliey  came  down  from  the  mountain  his  disciples  asked  him 
why  the  Scribes  taught  that  Elijah  must  fii-st  come.  His  answer 
wae,  "Elijah  truly  shall  come,  and  restore  all  tilings:  but  I 
say  unto  you,  That  Elijah  is  come  already,  and  they  knew  him  not, 
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• 

but  have  done  to  Iiim  whatever  they  wished.     Thus  also  is 
Son  of  Mun  about  to  suffer  by  them."    The  disciples 

him  to  mean  John  the  Baptist  in  this  last  s; 
y    ij     must  ^^jjj  ^  ^      descended  from  the  momitain, 

nrst  come.  *'  ,  ' 

charged  them,  saying,  ^^  Tell  tlie  vision  to  no  md^a^BXi 
until  the  Son  of  Man  be  risen  fixan  the  dead."  Luke  and  Mar-^  rk 
say  that  the  injunction  was  obeyed.  The  disciples  did  not  te^^aeU 
anytliing  of  the  vision  outside  their  own  circle,  but  inside  th^^  .ey 
held  discussion  of  the  meaning  of  tlie  perplexing  phrase,  "riscf— ^*n 
agam  from  the  dead." 

It  would  ai)pear  that  the  intimation  of  his  sufferings  air — Mud 
death  had  had  a  depressing  effect  u\K>n  the  muid  of  his  diS-^lis- 
ciplcs.  Under  this  cloud  they  struggled  and  questioned  the^^w* 
own  hearts  for  the  space  of  a  week,  when  the  event  of  the  tran-^i^iB" 
figuration  gave  new  fonn  to  their  thoughts  and  hojx^s. 

It  id  not  kno^vll  precisely  what  mountain  wajs  the  site  of  tlr  ^^  ^ 
transfiguration.     In  the  fourth  century,  from  a  passing  remarsc-rk 

by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  tradition  fixed  on  Monroe  -int 
TW   ""'tio^^    ^^^^^'  "^  Galilee,  famous  for  the  beauty  of  ir  S:itB 

form  and  for  the  wide  view  of  Central  PalestiirTt  ^^ 


beheld  from  its  sunnnit      In  the  sixth  century  three  church^^-^®* 
were  built  on  its  top,  suggested  by  Peter's  idea  of  three  bootht-^J^ 
Subsequently  a  monastery  was  founded.     But  later  criticism  hff^  -^** 
displaced  the  claims  of  Tabor.     It  was  possible  for  Jesus,  by         ^  * 
very  forced  march,  of  which  we  have  no  account,  to  reach  Taboc:-^  ^^^ 
within  tlio  period  specified.   But  why  should  he  return  to  Gahle^  ^33e, 
where  his  enemies  were  seekiiifj  him  to  destrov  him?    Mart''*"^ 
(ix.  30)  informs  us   that  he  did  not  go  into  Galilee  until  afte^^  "®' 
this  event.     Moreover,  Tabor  was  occupied,  to  its  sunnnits,  b^^^  ^ 
settlements,  and  had  been,  probably,  from  the  time  of  Joshua-^*  ^^ 


Jesus  was  in  the  highlands  of  Gaulonitis,  in  the  region  aiz* 
Csesarea  Philippi.  Whoever  in  tliis  place  looks  up  for  a  "higld'S 
mountain,"  immediately  sees  the  sublime  heights  of  Ilermon,  andfc>  ^ 
the  ahnost  common  consent  of  travellers  and  critics  is  now  givenT""*^  ^^ 
to  the  theory  that  the  transfiguration  took  phice  somewhere  on 
Ilermon. 

Jesus  had  with  him  the  tliree  representative  and  trusted  dis 
ciples,  Peter  and  James  and  John.     It  was  his  custom  to  go  into 
the  mountains  for  evening  prayer,  and  sometimes  to  continue  his 
devotions  thi*ough  the  entire  night.    He  seems  to  have  done  so  in 


y 
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this  instance.  lie  prayed  while  liis  fatigued  disciples  slept.  At 
some  period  of  the  night  a  strange  awe  siifFused  their  slumbers. 
TLey  woke  to  see  their  Master  in  a  state  of  glori- 

*•        ^,  XT"     ^  1  !•!        ii  "»  1  •  Til©  Wlt2l68868. 

tication.  liis  face  shone  bke  the  sun,  and  his  very 
garments  were  glistening,  snowy  white,  and  luminous.  Mark  was 
struck  with  that  fact,  which  must  have  been  narrated  to  him  by 
one  of  tlie  spectators,  and  his  simple  remark  is  that  they  wci-e 
wliite  "as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them."  This  was  the 
first  stage  of  the  marvel.  Then  two  unkllo^vh  men  stood  with 
liim.  They  entered  into  solemn  discourse  with  Jesus.  The 
disciples  learned  from  the  lofty  convei-sation  that  these  were 
Moses  and  Elias,  the  founder  and  tlie  defender  of  tlie  theocracy 
They  spoke  to  Jesus  about  his  death,  which  was  shortly  to 
occur. 

It  was  an  awful  time  to  tlie  disciples.  It  seemed  to  flash  upon 
Peter's  mind  that  Jesus  was  now  about  to  declare  openly  tliat 
Messialiship  of  his  which  Peter  had  so  recently 
confessed;  that  on  this  mount  he  was  about  to  fix  /^^^"^  <^<*^i®^ 
the  aeat  of  his  empire,  with  Moses  and  Elijah 
as  his  prime  ministers.  It  was  the  prevalent  belief  of  the  Jews 
that  Elijah  was  to  precede  and  herald  the  Messiah,  bi-ing  back 
the  pot  of  manna  and  Aaron's  rod,  settle  the  controversies 
between  the  Jewish  schools,  purify  tlie  people  by  some  lustration, 
and  hand  the  nation  over  to  King  Messiah.  lie  seemed  now 
about  to  begin  this  grand  inauguration.  But  then,  on  the  in- 
stant, he  and  Moses  retire.  Peter,  in  his  general  confusion 
and  fright,  blundci-s  out  a  request  to  Jesus  to  be  pcrinittcJ  to 
erect  there  such  booths  as  the  Jews  were  accustomed  to  put 
up  in  a  temporary  style  for  their  Feasts  of  Tabernacles,  so  that 
Moses  and  Elijah  might  remain  with  Jesus  and  carry  forward  the 
great  work. 

Before  Jesus  made  any  response  a  bright  cloud  en'nrclcd  them, 
and  the  discii)les  were  sore  amazed  and  fi-ightcncd  as  they  en- 
tered the  cloud.  A  new  marvel  broke  on  them. 
A  voice  sounded  from  the  brightness,  saying, 
"This  is  my  Son,  the  Beloved,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased: 
Lear  liim."  The  disciples  fell  on  their  faces,  and  remained  so 
nntil  Jesus  came  and  touched  them  and  encoumired  them  to 
arise,  when  they  found  that  they  were  alone  with  Jesus. 

Whatever  theory  may  be  adopted  as  to  this  history,  the  effects 
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ujx)!!  tlie  minds  of  the  disciples  is  the  important  consideration; 
whether  it  was  a  vision  which  all  three  saw  consentaneously,  in 

all  its  parts,  in  a  dream,  or  whetlier,  Ixjing  awake, 
nfluenoe  on  the    ^j^^^,  were  in  such  a  physical,  intellectual,  and 

si)i ritual  state  as,  all  t<)«j^ether,  to  have  witnessed 
these  phenomena,  it  is  certain  thsit  there  were  impressions  made 
upon  them  which  had  great  influence  subsequently  upon  theii 
character  and  conduct.  The  surpassing  glory  of  Jesus,  his  con- 
sistency with  the  law  and  the  pro]>hets,  the  subjection  of  Moses 
and  Elijah  to  Jesus,  his  suffering  of  death  not  vitiating  his  claims 
to  the  Messiahship,  were  certainly  represented  with  gi*eat  power 
to  the  minds  of  these  tliree  representative  and  influential  disci- 
ples, and  by  them  brought  to  bear  upon  the  wliole  body  of  the 
neait^st  followers  of  Jesus. 

But  still  there  were  two  perplexities  created  by  this  vision  and 
by  tlie  words  of  their  Master.     One  was  the  "  being  raised  again 

from  the  dead,"  as  ai)plied  to  Jesus.  If  he  were 
the  Messias,  how  could  he  die  ?  How  could  death 
have  power  over  a  being  so  glorious  that  the  effulgence  of  his 
pei-son  rendered  his  veiy  garments  glistening?  They  never  did 
find  a  satisfactory  solution  of  that  ])rol)lcm  through  the  whole 
life-time  of  tlieir  Master.  That  he  was  in  some  mysterious  man- 
ner to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem  something  which  might  bo  repre- 
sented as  a  death,  they  had  gathered  from  the  conversation  of 
Moses  and  Elijah ;  but  that  he  should  really  depart  this  life  by 
dying,  being  virtually  murdered,  and  that  his  spirit  should  come 
back  to  that  same  mangled  body  and  lift  it  from  the  grave,  and 
go  about  in  it  as  if  he  had  never  died,  is  a  series  of  thoughts 
which  seems  never  to  have  entered  their  minds. 

Their  second  trouble  was  to  reconcile  the  fact  tliat  they  had 
seen  Elijah  leave  Jesus,  apparently  not  to  return,  with  the  predic- 
tion of  Malachi  (iv.  5,  6)  that  Elijah  must  fii-st 
J    .  ^®'"    come,    which,  as  their  religious  instructors  had 

taught  them  to  believe,  meant  tliat  tlie  personal 
appearance  of  the  prophet  Elijah  was  to  precede  that  of  the  ]tfes- 
sias.  Here  he  had  shown  himself  to  onlv  three  of  tlie  disci- 
pies,  and  not  to  the  body  of  the  people ;  and  instead  of  preceding 
Jesus,  had  really  appeared  to  no  one  until  tins  late  period  in  the 
ministiy  of  Jesus.  Their  Master  gave  them  to  undei-stand  that 
John  the  Baptist  had  fulfilled  all  predictions  of  a  forerunner ; 
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that  he  had  preceded  Jesus  with  tlic  power  of  Elijah,  and  had 
been  slaiightei-ed,  and  that  the  fate  of  the  Baptist  prefigured  the 
sufferings  which  he  himself  was  to  endure.  Ilis  own  approach- 
ing death  by  violence  seemed  as  plain  before  his  eyes  as  that  of 
John,  which  had  already  been  accomplished. 

-:Vf ter  these  wonderful  revelations  Jesus  enjoined  silence  on  the 
three  witnesses.  We  can  readily  conjecture  good  i*easons  for  tliis. 
They  had  be<x)me  so  affected  by  this  interview  that  they  could 
carry  the  nioi-al  uifluence  into  the  whole  l)ody  of  the  disciples 
without  tlie  description  of  phenomena  which  might  give  rise  to 
perplexing  and  inliarmonious  discussions.     Everything  was  to  be 
done  which  should  suppi-ess  tlie  sensuous  Messianic  expectations 
of  his  followers.     The  very  criticism  made  on  this  transaction  by 
Buch  men  as  Paulus  and  Venturini  and  Strauss  in  modern  days, 
shows  just  the  spirit  with  wliich  the  narrative  of  such  lofty  scenes 
and  experiences  would  have  been  met  by  the  multitude  and  by 
the  learned  men  of  tliat  time,  who  were  generally  coarse,  skepti- 
cal, and  profane.   When  no  good  can  possibly  come  of  speaking, 
and  much  evil  may,  it  is  wisdom  to  keep  silence. 

Immediately  uix>n  the  descent  from  the  mountain  occurred  a 
scene  wliich  stands  in  contrast  with  the  lofty  splendor  of   the 
Transfiguration.     Jesus  came  to  the  nine  disci- 
ples whom  he  had  left  behind,  and  found  tlieui  in    g^^ea    Philippt 
great   trouble  and  perplexity,  and    the    hostile    Mark  ix. ;   Matt 
Scribes   vexing   them  witli   questions,   and   the    ^^i- ;   ^^®  ^ 
multitude  about  them  in  a  tumult.     Ihit  there 
must  have  been  something  in  the  natural  dignity  of  the  person 
of  Jesns,  and  perhaps  on  this  occasion  some  reminiscence  of  the 
glory  wherewith  he  had  shone  on  the  eyes  of  his  three  disciples 
in  the  Mount ;  for  the  i)eople  were  amazed  at  his  appeamnce,  and 
ran  towards  him  and  saluted  him.     lie  asked  tliem,  "  Wliy  do 
ye  question  among  yourselves?"    The  disciples  gave  no  answer, 
nor  the  Scribes.     The  fonner  were  ashamed  of  their  weakness 
in  the  absence  of  their  Master,  and  the  latter  feared  his  power 
now  that  he  was  present.     Tlie  question,  however,  was  soon  an- 
swered by  a  man  from  the  crowd,  who  came  for\vard  and  kneeled 
down  before  Jesus,  and  said :   "  Teacher,  I  have  brought  to  thee 
my  son,  mine  oidy  child,  who  has  a  dumb  spirit ;  and  where  it 
Beizes  him  it  tears  him,  and  he  suddenly  cries  out  and  foams,  and 
gnashes  with  his  teeth,  and  pines  away,  and  the  spirit  with  diffi- 
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culty  departs  from  him ;  for  he  is  a  lunatic  and  sore  vexed.  And  t 
I  spoke  to  thy  disciples  that  they  should  cast  him  out ;  and  they  ; 
could  not."  i 

Hero  was  the  whole  case,  with  all  its  difficulties,  revealed,  i 
Here  was  a  spectacle  of  mental  and  physical  wretchedness,  an  i 

epileptic  and  lunatic  youtli,  whom  the  disciples 

The    emomao   j^^j  ^^^  power  to  heal ;  and  because  they  failed 

when  they  tried,  the  party  antagonistic  to  Jesus  < 
had  stirred  up  tlie  multitude  to  profane  skepticism,  and  perhaps 
to  taunts,  rejecting  the  Master  in  the  persops  of  the  disciples,  who^ 
under  these  jeers,  on  account  of  their  weakness,  grew  still  more 
impotent.  The  contrast  with  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  was 
violent.  Eafaelle's  great  picture  in  the  Vatican  presents  to  the 
eye  the  idea  of  the  contrast,  but  fails  to  exj^ress  it  alL  Tha 
Mount  was  bright  and  warm,  and  full  of  celestial  health  and  har- 
monics, l)ut  here  in  the  plain  were  physical  disease  and  mental 
disorder,  and  darkness,  and  clang  of  discordant  voices  and  pas- 
sions. It  smote  from  the  sensitiveness  of  Jesus  the  expression : 
"O  faithless  generation,  liow  long  shall  I  be  witli  yo^?  How 
long  shall  I  suffer  you  ? "  AVliat  long  pent  up  agony  suspired  in 
that  groan  !  Ho  had  lived  to  teach  them  that  faith  in  God  was 
everytliing  as  a  basis  of  character  and  as  an  energy  of  life  ;  and 
it  all  seemed  to  come  to  nothing.  He  knew  the  power  and  good- 
ness of  God  so  well  that  want  of  trust  in  Him  on  the  part  of 
others  gave  Jesus  the  greatest  suffering.  He  could  not  endure  it 
It  was  not  the  sins  into  which  their  passions  betrayed  them  that 
was  most  grie\ous,  but  the  lack  of  faith  which  allowed  their  i)a8 
sions  such  p<")wcr  over  their  lives. 

"  Bring  him  to  me,"  he  said.     And  as  they  brought  him  the 
boy  had  another  fit,  and  ho  fell  and  wallowed  foaming.      And 

Jesus  asked  the  father:  "How  long  since  this 
happened  to  him  ? "  And  he  answered  :  "  From 
a  child  : — and  often  it  has  cast  him  into  the  fire  and  into  the  wa- 
ters, that  it  might  destroy  him ;  but  if  thou  art  able,  have  com- 
j)assion  on  us  and  help  us."  Jesus  replied  :  "  If  t/wu  art  able  1 — 
all  things  are  possible  to  him  who  believes."  Tliere  may  bo  a 
doubt  as  to  the  ])rccise  shade  of  meaning  which  Jesus  attached  to 
these  words.  The  emphasis  makes  great  difference.  "  If  tliou 
art  able  I "  would  be  quoting  the  man's  words  and  rebuking  him 
for  the  implication  of  inability  on  the  part  of  Jesus.     Repcatuig 
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the  mau^s  words  without  any  emphasizing  wonld  bo  to  say :   "  It 
is  not  a  question  of  ability,  i)hy8ical  or  intellectual,  but  purely''  of 
faitli ;  if  "I  have  faith  enough  I  can  do  this ;  if  my  disciples  had 
had  faith  enough  they  might  have  done  it."     Both  these  mean- 
ings may  be  in  the  speech  of  Jesus,  but  I  think  that  over  them 
predominates  tlie  sense  given  by  the  words  when  emphasized  as 
above :  "  K  thou — ^tlie  father  of  the  child — art  able."    No  faith 
on  the  part  of  Jesus  would  have  availed  if  the  man  remained  un- 
believing :  and, — faith  is  strength.   "  If  thou  art  able  "  to  believe 
— ^is  the  reply  to  "  If  thou  art  able "  to  cure.      It  is  only  the 
repetition  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  that  the  greatest  power  of 
humanity  lies  in  its  trust  in  the  Father  God,  that  this  gives  a  man 
control  over  all  tlie  possibilities  of  tlie  universe,  and  that  tilings 
become  possible  to  men  in  proiX)rtion  to  their  faith  ;  that  as  a  man 
extends  the  radius  of  his  faith  he  enlarges  the  circle  of  his  possi- 
bilities.   Faith  and  Love,  in  the  system  of  Jesus,  are  the  two  great 
fvings  which  bear  a  man  upward  through  the  univei-se  to  the 
highest  attainments  and  enjoyments. 

The  father  must  have  felt  that  there  was  some  rebuke  in  the 
reply  of  Jesus.    He  burst  into  tears  and  said :  '*  Sir,  I  believe ; 
do  thou  help  mine  unbelief."     This  is  at  once  so 
nattiral,  so  simple,  and  so  profound,  that  every  .  ®     father  a 

reader  must  feel  that  he  is  perusing  a  narrative 
of  actual  events.  The  father  believed  that  his  unbelief  was  in 
the  waj'  of  the  healing  of  his  child  ;  he  believed  that  Jesus  could 
do  something  to  destroy  that  unbelief ;  he  prayed  him  to  do  it, 
60  that  at  once  his  infidelity  and  his  child's  malady  might  be 
cured-  If  it  was  not  the  voice,  it  was  at  least  the  echo  of  faith. 
It  was  enough. 

Bv  this  time  tlie  people  had  begun  to  nm  together.  lie  made 
no  prayer,  but  said  authoritatively,  "  Dumb  and  deaf  spirit,  I 
char^nj  thee  come  out  of  him,  and  enter  no  more 

^  .,,.,,.,  .  J    1       •  xi  JcRus  heals  the 

into  hini.       And  slirieking,  and   havnig  greatly    ^ 
convulsed  him,  it  left ;   and  the   boy   lay  as  if 
he  were  dead,  so  much  so  that  some  of  the  spectatoi-s  prononiiccd 
him  dead.     But  Jesus  took  his  hand  and  raised  him  ;  and  lie 

stood  up. 

Wlien  tliey  entered  the  house,  his  disciples  pi-ivatcly  asked  him 
the  cause  of  their  failure.     lie  plainly  traced  it  to  their  lack  oi 

faith.    They  then  prayed,  "  Lord,  increase  our  faith."    His  reply 

28 
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was,  ^^  If  yon  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mnstard,  ye  might  say  to 

this  sycamine  tree, '  Be  rooted  np  and  planted  in  the  sea,'  and  it 

would  have  obeyed  yon ;  or  to  tliis  monntain,  *  Bo- 

,^^  ,  ,^  X    '   move  hence  yonder '  and  it  should  obey  yon.    And 
plea  oonld  not,  j  f  ^  j 

notliing  should  be  impossible  to  yon."  He  also 
«aid  to  them,  "  This  kind  can  come  forth  by  nothing  except  by 
prayer.''  It  was  a  strong  expression  of  tlie  value  attached  to  faitli 
by  Jesus.  Stier  seldom  said  a  more  sensible  tiling  than  his  com- 
ment on  this  passage.  "  Faith  cannot  make  it  its  concern,  in  a 
literal  sense,  to  be  removing  mountains  of  the  earth.  But  if  it 
could  be,  and  ought  to  be  its  concern,  then  faith  would  be  ablo 
really  [literally]  to  remove  mountains."  All  the  possibilities  are 
within  the  reach  of  faith.  But  if  a  man  have  not  faith,  even  the 
possibilities  become  impossibilities.  The  removing  of  material 
mountains  is  a  matter  of  small  moment.  It  would  be  curious  to.: 
stand  on  a  peak  of  the  Alps,  and  see  a  spur  of  the  mountain  lifted 
by  a  word  and  set  down  quietly  in  a  Swiss  lake ;  but  it  would  be  - 
nothing  more.  Nothing  useful,  or  beautiful,  or  profitable  would 
be  in  it.  A  man  who  takes  from  his  fellow-men  a  mountain  of 
doubt,  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  difficulty,  is  greater,  does  a 
grander,  wiser,  better,  lovelier  thing.  Very  currently  in  the  1 
school  of  the  Rabbins  was  a  remover  of  such  difficulties  finely 
called  "  An  Uprooter  of  mountains." 


CHAPTER   IV. 


LAST  DATS  m  OALILEB. 


To  STicL  a  pitch  had  risen  the  opposition  to  Jesus  that  he  no 
longer  dart:d  to  show  himself  openly  along  the  high-roads,  lest 
his  life  and  his  ministry  should  be  brought  to  a 
sadden  termination  by  violence.    He  could  not  go      Throngh  North- 

«  ^^111  n  •         iTi  oni  Galilee.  Mark 

down  to  the  lake.  So,  crossing  the  Jordan  near  ^  .  ^^^  ^^^  . 
its  source,  by  field-paths  and  through  byways  Lukeix. 
he  went  with  his  disciples  through  Upper  Galilee. 
In  Graalonitis  he  had  declared  to  his  nearest  and  most  trusted 
disciples  that  his  end  was  approaching,  and  that  it  was  to  be  one 
of  great  shame  and  pain.  But  tliere  were  scattered  throughout 
Oalilee  quite  a  body  of  people  who  in  such  measure  believed 
on  him  tliat  they  might  be  called  disciples.  To  these,  "of  whom 
WL  nucleus  of  more  than  five  hundred  brethren  survived  the  trial 
of  the  cross,"  he  now  made  the  same  announcement  in  plain  lan- 
guage, saying,  "  The  Son  of  Man  is  being  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  men,  and  they  will  kill  him ;  and  when  he  is  killed,  after  three 
days  he  shall  arise."  Ilere  was  an  open  prediction  of  a  violent 
death,  and  of  a  resuiTCction  after  a  certain  specified  time.  And 
yet  they  could  not  understand  it.  They  could  see  no  necessity 
for  it.  It  was  so  contrary  to  all  their  expectations,  to  his  great 
power  and  mighty  works,  that  his  death  was  utterly  incompre- 
hensible. The  resurrection  was  totally  miintelligible.  And  they 
were  afraid  to  ask  him  what  this  saying  meant ;  but  it  was  a  sad- 
ness and  a  sorrow  to  them. 

"We  do  not  know  how  long  this  journey  was,  nor  what  spots  of 
Northern  Galilee  he  \'isited.  It  was  manifestly  not  intended  to 
be  a  circuit  of  preaching,  but  a  season  to  be  spent  in  instructing 
his  disciples,  especially  in  the  matter  of  his  great  trial,  which  he 
saw  approacliing. 

After  gome  time  he  brought  his  disciples  to  Capernaum.  On 
their  arrival,  Peter,  who  was  the  most  demonstrative,  and  there- 
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fore  the  most  eonspicnons  of  the  little  band,  was  applied  to  by 
tlio  colle(jt<^)rs  of  the  didrachms.  This  didrachin  (or  double-drachm) 

was  of  about  the  value  of  thirty  American  eenti 
,       „  . ,  ^^^.  ^'   in  ffold,  and  was  the  half-shekel  tribute  to  the  Tenir 

tax.    Matt.  xvu.  .  . 

pie  mentioned  in  Exodus  xxx.  13.  Every  Jew 
acknowledged  it.  Even  during  the  Babylonish  captivity  it  was 
conscnentiously  and  punctually  paid.  It  was  not,  then,  a  tax  to 
tlie  Roman  government,  for  it  had  been  collected  long  anterior 
to  the  Roman  rule.  Jesus  had  been  absent  from  liis  home,  and 
now,  upon  his  return  to  Capernaum,  being  in  arrears,  as  this 
money  had  been  due  since  the  previous  March,  it  was  expected 
tliat  he  would  attend  to  it.  And  yet  there  was  something  so  excep- 
tional in  his  character  and  history  that  the  collectors  hardly  dar^ 
to  approach  Jesus  on  the  subject,  but  preferred  to  speak  to  his 
disciples.  After  he  had  passed  into  the  house,  they  said  to  Peter, 
"  Does  not  your  Teacher  pay  tlie  didrachm  ?  "  As  all  paid  it, 
Peter  supposed  of  course  that  Jesus  would,  and,  generally  blon- 
dering,  often  through  his  gushing  earnestness  and  generosity,  he 
said,  "  Yes."  Perhaps  he  felt  that  his  Teacher's  honor  was  at 
stake,  and,  forgetting  what  he  had  a  short  time  ago  confessed, 
that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  and  thus,  as  Jesus 
declared  of  himself,  greater  than  the  Tcmj)le,  he  had  ])lacx?d  his 
Master  in  the  difficulty  of  confessing  himself  to  be  liable  to  Tem- 
ple-tribute, or  of  taking  a  position  in  which  offence  Avould  be 
given  where  no  good  could  be  done. 

AVlien  Peter  entered  the  house,  Jesus  said  to  him,  "  Wliat  think- 
est  thou,  Simon  ?     From  whom  do  the  kings  of  the  earth  receive 

tariff  or  poll-tax,  of  their  o\\m  sons  or  <.)f  others  1" 
1     I  /   .     ^  ^/    Peter  answered,  "  Of  others."     Of  course  a  prince 

Biiould  not  pay  it.  '  ,  * 

of  blood  royal  would  not  pay  a  cai)itation-tax  1 
"  Tliereforc  the  sons  are  free,"  responded  Jesus.  Peter  must 
hiivo  liojud  in  the  words  and  tone  a  very  deep  meaning.  Jesus 
chiinu'd  to  he  a  son  of  Jehovah  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  Jew, 
and  therefore  no  other  human  being,  could  utter  the  claim.  He 
was  a  son,  free  in  his  Father's  house.  Other  men  might. pay 
Templc-ttix,  hut  surely  not  he.  The  admission  of  Peter,  the  logi- 
cal connection  of  which  that  disciple  did  not  perceive,  to<ik  back 
liis  forniei*  confession  and  reduced  Jesus  to  the  level  of  an  itiner- 
ant  teacher. 

From  this  predicament  his  Master  relieved  him,  saying,  "  Bat, 
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-e  may  not  offend  them,  go  to  the  lake  and  cast  a  hook,  and 
lie  first   fish  that  comes  up ;  upon  opening  ite  mouth  tliou 

find    &    staler;  take 

and  f^ive    it  to  theui 

e  and  thee."     It  is  to  . 

eanoied  that  Peter  did  j 

le  the  narmtive  would  I 

found  no  place  ia  the 

•J,     The  atater  was  a 

equal   to  the  Hebrew 

il,  about  sixty  American  cents  gold,  and  was  therefore  two 

le  didrachms :  it  paid  for  two.     But  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 

s  Jesus  put  himBelf  into  brotherhood  and  sympathy  with  his 

pies,  there    is  always  a  dignified  reserve.     He  does  not  say, 

re  it  for  US  ; "  but  "  for  rne  and  for  thee." 

lis  \ra8  a  miracle  or  nothing.     It  was  at  least  a  miracle  of 

pledge,  being  out  of  tlic  iisual  methods  in  which  knowledge  is 

ed.      Xt   was  not  a  creation.     There  was  no 

,   of   that.     And  Jesus  never  created  before  i'^T""^ 

ijcs  of  men.     Ho  did  not  make  the  money  in 

Ssh.      The  fish  had  swallowed  it.    He  knew  it,  and  knew  that 

ould  come  to  Peter's  book.     And  it  came.     The  tax  was  paid. 

quite  easy  to  say  tliat  this  was  a  seltish  act,  that  it  was  d^- 
1  for  liis  personal  benefit,  and  that  it  was  undignified  and  nn- 
ssary.  It  occurred.  There  is  nothing  else  undignified,  and 
icesasxry,  and  selfish  in  this  man's  life.  To  ha\o  paid  f/iis 
ial  tax  would  have  been  to  surrender  what  he  bad  claimed, 

to  let  his  disciples  down  from  the  high  jilace  to  which  he  had 
1  BO  long  engaged  in  lifting  them.  As  the  Son  of  God,  in  u 
e  higber  than  any  nluch  can  be  claimed  by  any  other,  which 
aiiifestly  what  he  thought  and  taught  himself  to  be,  bcsliould 
pay  tJie  Temple-tax,  Kings  do  not  tax  princes  of  the  blood 
^1,  As  God's  Only  I}eg()tten  he  was  free  in  his  Fatlicr's 
se.  Kevertheless,  as  it  would  have  been  most  imprudent  to 
it  himself  on  that  claim  at  tliis  j  uncture  of  bis  history,  and  as 
er  had  pledged  the  payment  of  this  tax,  be  performed  this 
acle,  which  at  once  meets  tlie  case  and  declai'cs  his  superioi-ity 
ither  men. 

everal  circumstances  now  combined  to  increase  in  the  disci- 
;  the  rigor  of  their  anticipations  of  a  sensuous  Messianic  reign. 
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Jesns  had  told  them  that  the  end  approached.    The  intiiiiationf 
of  the  darkness  and  sorrow  that  awaited  him,  with  which  faa 

accompanied  this  prediction,  seem  to  have  madi 

MeiBianio hopes;   jittle  impression  upon  thenu    The  M eesiali  was 

T^L'  imka  3r^    ^  reign.    All  sorrows  would  be  like  the  vaaoh 

j^^  '  *   ing  cloud  before  the  rising  sun.    The  Tranafigiur^ 

tion,  the  miracle  of  the  stater  in  the  fish's  month, 
combined  with  the  ground  he  took  as  to  his  non-liability  to  be 
taxed,  made  them  feel  that  the  kingdom  had  in  some  sense  beoi 
set  up,  and  that  the  time  of  the  distribution  of  honors  must  be 
approaching.  Certain  things  had  excited  their  vanity.  Peter 
had  received  special  commendation  for  his  confession.  Peter  and 
James  and  John  had  been  taken  to  witness  the  splendors  of  the 
Transfiguration.  A  miracle  had  been  performed  by  which  money 
had  been  procured  to  pay  Peter's  Temple-tax.  Poor  homaa- 
nature  could  not  endure  all  this,  and  so  they  fell  into  a  dis- 
pute in  regard  to  the  Primacy.  When  they  reached  the  pres- 
ence of  Jesus  they  were  flushed  with  the  excitement  of  the 
discussion.  Matthew  says  that  they  came  and  submitted  the 
questiou  to  Jesus.  Mark  says  that  Jesus  perceived  the  thought 
of  their  hearts.  Their  very  visages  plainly  told  of  the  alter- 
cation they  had  had.  lie  questioned  them  as  to  what  had  been 
ther  subject  of  dispute.  They  were  silent  witli  shame.  But  he 
pushed  them  to  a  reply,  and  tliey  said  tliat  tliey  had  been  dis- 
putmg  on  the  question,  "  \Vho  is  the  greater  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven?" 

Hei-e  was  the  spirit  of  churchism  cropping  out,  with  its  official 
distinctions  and  sti-uggles  for  office,  which  have  been  tlie  curse  of 

religionists  in  all  ages.    It  was  a  fitting  time  to 
The  rule  of  pre-   gj^^^  j^^^  ^j^^^^.  kingdom  of  tlie  heavens  which  he 

preached,  the  limitless  field  and  perpetual  dura- 
tion of  principles  of  right,  was  set  against  cvciytliing  that  sar 
vored  of  chm*chism.  There  were  to  be  no  distinctions  in  that 
kingdom,  no  officers,  no  primacies.  lie  called  the  twelve  out, 
and  laid  down  to  them  this  principle :  ^'  If  any  man  desire  to  be 
first,  the  same  shall  be  last  of  all,  and  servant  of  all ; "  as  much  as 
to  say,  profoundest  humility  and  most  extensive  usefulness  con- 
stitute the  only  ground  of  distinction  in  tlie  kingdom  of  the 
heavens.  The  distinctions  thcit)  ai-e  of  clmractcr  and  not  ot 
office. 
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A  little  child. 


To  impress  this  he  took  a  little  child  *  and  set  him  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  when  he  had  taken  tlie  boj  in  his  arms  he  said  to 
his  disciples,  ^  Uidess  you  shall  be  changed,  and 
become  as  little  children,  you  shall  not  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  the  heavens.  Whosoever,  tlicrcfore,  sliall  humble 
himself  as  this  child,  he  is  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
heavens.  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  of  these  children  in  my 
name  receiveth  me,  and  whosoever  shall  receive  me,  receiveth  not 
me,  but  him  that  sent  me.'' 

Tliis  reminded  John  of  something.  The  wideness  of  this 
catholic  si)eech  condemned  a  little  act  of  sectarian  meanness  into 
which  tlie  disciples  had  been  beti-ayed.  It  was 
frank  in  Johii  to  say,  "  Teacher,  we  saw  one  cast-  ^  ®  tnsik 
iBg  out  demons  in  tliy  name,  and  we  forbade  him, 
because  he  followetli  not  us."  It  was  a  most  naive  confession.  It 
was  au  exhibition  of  denominationalism,  sectarianism,  churchism, 
in  its  very  essence,  but  in  its  best  maimer.  It  gave  Jesus  an  op- 
{K>i'tiinity  to  make  a  speech  tliat  ought  to  make  any  man  blush  to 
acknowledge  himself  a  clmrchman,  and  in  tlie  same  breath  claim 
to  be  a  Christian.  Jesus  said :  "  Forbid  liim  not ;  for  there  is  no 
one  who  shall  do  a  mighty  work  in  my  name  and  be  able  lightly 
to  speak  evil  of  me.  For  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us.  And 
\¥'hosoever  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  believing  in  me,  it 
\¥'ere  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hung  upon  his  neck 
and  that  he  were  sunk  in  the  depth  of  the  sea.  Woe  unto  the 
-world  from  causes  of  offence  I  For  it  must  needs  be  that  offences 
come ;  but  woe  to  the  man  by  whom  the  offence  comes.  For  every 
one  shall  be  salted  with  fire.  Salt  is  good ;  but  if  the  salt  have 
l>ecome  saltless,  with  what  will  you  season  it  ?  Have  salt  in  youi^ 
selves,  and  have  peace  one  with  another.  See  that  ye  despise  not 
one  of  these  little  ones ;  for  I  say  unto  you,  Their  angels  in  the 
heavens  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  in  tlie  heavens." 

The  connection  seems  to  be  this :  Forbid  no  one.  The  doing 
of  any  good  tiling  is  sufficient  authority  for  the  doing.  Do  not  dis- 
courage that  follower  of  mine  who  follows  me  even  at  the  greatest 


*  There  is  a  church  tradition  that  this 
f>liiM  wtm  Ignatius,  who  afterward  be- 
came a  martjr.  But  there  seems  to  be 
zeally  no  proof  of  this.  The  lack  of 
•och  pftTiff"ftJ  distinctions  as  minister  to 


individual  vanity  is  veiy  striking  in  the 
absence  of  the  names  of  many  parties 
mentioned  in  the  Scripture  histories. 
Where  there  is  no  high  moral  reason  fot 
it,  no  name  is  ever  mentioned. 
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Schisxii. 


distanco  and  with  the  least  faith.    Schism  is  a  great  evil,  and 
schismatics  greatly  to  be  condemned.     But  who  are  schismatics  f 

Those  who  are  driven  from  a  church  becaose  they 
will  not  jdeld  the  truth  ?  No,  but  those  who  drive 
them  forth.  The  doom  of  a  destroyer  of  faith  is  terrible.  Incen- 
tives to  defection  will  naturally  occur,  but  woe  to  tlie  man  who 
makes  them.  Those  who  follow  me  will  be  subjected  to  severe 
trial.  As  every  sacrifice  before  being  presented  to  God  is  sprin- 
kled with  salt,  so  each  of  my  disciples  is  to  be  salted  with  fiery 
trials.  Salt  is  a  symbol  of  spiritual  preservation.  Have  this 
spiritual  life  in  you.  If  it  be  gone  you  arc  worthless.  Have  a 
keen,  sharp,  active  spiritual  life  in  youi'selves  jis  individuals,  and 
be  at  peace  among  yourselves.  Have  life.  Let  others  have  life. 
Strive  not  at  all  for  pre-eminence,  but  very  much  for  inner  life. 
And  see  that  you  do  not  despise  one  of  these  little  ones.  The 
angels  in  heaven  are  like  them.  God  sees  in  the  angels  the 
countei-part  of  Ilis  humblest,  simplest  children.  And,  perhaps, 
he  also  meant  tliat  to  those  angels  lie  commits  the  keeping  of 
little  children  and  of  child-like  men. 

In  tliis  connection  Jesus  continued  to  teach  them,  and  said : 
"  Moreover,  take  heed  to  youi-selves ;  if  your  brother  shall  tres- 
pass, go  and  tell  hiin  his  fault  between  you  and  him  alone  ;  if  he 
shall  hear  you,  you  have  gained  your  brother.  But  if  he  will  not 
hear  you,  take  with  youi-self  one  or  two,  that  by  the  moutli  of 
two  or  three  witnesses  everv  word  mav  be  established.  And  if 
he  neglect  to  hear  them,  tell  it  to  the  congregation  ;  *  but  if  ho 
neo:lect  to  hear  the  conirre^^cation,  let  him  be  to  vou  as  a  heathen  + 
and  a  tax-gatherer.  Verily  I  say  to  you,  Whatsoever  ye  shall 
bind  upon  the  earth,  shall  be  bound  in  the  heavens  ;  and  whatso- 
ever ye  shall  loose  u]>on  the  earth,  shall  be  loosed  in  lieaven. 
Again  I  say  unto  you,  That  if  two  of  you  shall  agree  u}K)n  earth 
about  asking  anything,  it  shall  be  done  for  them  by  my  Fatlier  in 
the  heavens  ;  for  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my 
name,  there  I  am  in  the  midst  of  them." 

In  this  teaching  of  the  method  of  mending  breaches  of  fra- 

ternid  fidelity  Jesus  uttei-s  some  very   profound 
truths.     Two  men  belong  to  a  congregaticai  of  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus.    One  is  offended  by  his  brother.     Let  him  not,  in 


*  See  what  was  said  on  the  transla- 
tion of  this  word,  page  420. 


f  Which  means  one  of  another  da* 
tion,  a  Gentile. 
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turn,  be  an  offender,  but  let  him  bring  jjersonal  kindness  to  bear 
upon  the  offender  for  his  restomtion.  It  may  prevail,  and  greater 
love  come  than  existed  before.  But  the  offender  may  be  incor- 
rigible. Let  the  offended  take  two  \vitnesses,  other  brethren,  so 
that  this  scandal  may  bo  kept  from  spreading,  if  possible,  and  eo 
that  if  one  continue  to  be  offensive  while  the  other  is  peaceable, 
it  may  be  known  which  is  the  offender.  If  he  shall  continue  un- 
appeasable, take  the  case  to  the  congregation.  If  the  voice  of  the 
brotherhood  be.  disregarded,  then  the  offender  may  be  to  the  of- 
fended as  if  he  were  an  "  outsider,"  a  Gentile,  and  a  tax-gatlierer, 
that  is  to  say,  no  longer  an  object  of  fraternal  confidence,  but  a 
subject  for  missionary  zeal ;  certainly  not  a  person  to  bo  hated, 
for  the  whole  teaching  of  Jesus  and  his  whole  conduct  taught  a 
different  lesson.  lie  received  tax-gatherers  and  sinners,  and  ate 
with  them. 

Ifow,  whatever  profound  principle  may  underlie  the  declaration 
of  what  is  bound  upon  earth  being  bound  in  heaven,  that  princi- 
ple Jesus  applies  to  every  believer,  to  all  tlie  dis-  ,, 

"If  two  agree." 

ciples,  to  his  congregation,  and  not  to  the  Apostles 
alone.  Tliat  the  whole  essence  of  modem  churchism  and  of  an- 
cient hierarchism  are  totally  absent ;  that  tlie  "  power  of  the  keys," 
as  it  is  called,  belongs  not  to  any  officials  ds  such,  but  to  all  Chris- 
tians as  such,  appeal's  f  i*om  the  statement  of  Jesus,  "  If  two  of  yon 
shall  agree  upon  earth  about  asking  anything,  it  shall  be  done  for 
them  by  my  Father  in  the  heavens ; "  and  from  the  reason  which 
he  assigns  for  this,  namely,  "Forwhei*e  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  tliere  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them."  These 
seem  to  be  among  the  profoundest  utterances  and  the  loftiest 
claims  of  Jesus.  Wherever  two  souls  exist,  to  both  of  whom  some- 
thing is  equally  necessary,  and  necessary  above  everything  else, 
so  that  tliey  go  to  the  heavenly  Father  with  this  united  and  para 
mount  petition,  it  will  be  granted.  It  cannot  be  a  trifling,  earthly, 
temporary,  egotistic  thing ;  it  must  be  something  that  takes  hold 
of  eternity.  If  such  a  thing  be  asked  it  will  be  granted,  because 
nothing  contrary  to  God's  will  can,  under  such  circumstances,  be 
requested.  The  only  permanent  platform  of  union  for  any  two 
Bonis  lies  high  up  among  the  loftiest  things  of  eternity. 

TTis  idea  of  a  true  church  now  coines  out.  It  is  not  a  hierarchy. 
It  does  not  rest  on  officials.  Any  two  souls  together,  united  in 
the  name  of  Jesus^  make  a  church,  with  all  powere  and  functions; 


lis      THB  THIRD  PABSOYSB  TO  TUB  VBA8T  OF 

for  there  is  with  them  always  a  third,  and  that  peraon  ia  JeaiUL 
There  may  be  a  tme  cliurch  witlioat  bishops,  elders,  and  deaoons. 

The  fouiitaiu  of  spiritual  ix>wor  and  anthori^  la 
tana  chn^  *  always  present  where  two  souls  are  spiritually  con- 
joined. Wlicther  Jesus  makes  good  these  daima 
is  a  question  for  individual  spiritual  experiences;  but  thathedid 
make  the  claims  is  simply  what  wo  must  record  as  history ;  and 
this  fact  tears  from  tlie  teacliing  of  Jesus  all  that  men  have  in* 
sorted  therein  whereon  to  build  ecclesiasticismydenominationalismy 
sectarianism,  and  wliatevcr  would  give  to  any  one  believer  in 
Jesus  what  does  not  belong  to  every  otlier.  His  was  to  be  a  holy 
catholic  church,  and  a  holy  catholic  church  is  one  in  which  are  no 
persons  who  ai*o  not  holy,  and  in  which  is  no  one  who  has  what  is 
not  catliolic,  common  to  all. 

Peter,  tlie  noble-hcai'tcd  blunderer,  apparently  having  failed  to 
•isten  carefully  to  the  discourse  of  Jesus,  but  pondering  what  had 

been  said  about  ofiFenoes,  broke  in  with  the  qnes- 
m^l  te^wTf^   tion,  "Loi-d,  how  often  shall  my  brother  trastuus 

against  me  and  I  forgive  him  !  Till  seven  times  f 
That  seemed  a  large  measure  of  placability  to  Peter.*  But  fancy 
the  look  which  the  large-hearted  Teacher  gave  him  when  over 
against  Peter's  close  arithmetical  calculation  of  forgiveness  he  set 
a  statement  of  boundless  compassion.  ^^ Until  seven  times?  I 
say  not  that,  but  until  seventy  times  seven  I " 

That  this  compassionateness  of  Christian  character  might  be 
impressed  upon  them  lie  I'clated  the  following  parable:  "There- 
Parable  of  the   f^^*^  &\iii\l  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens  be  likened 
nnmercifal     ser-   unto  a  human  f  king  who  wished  to  compare  an 
^"^*'  account  witli  his  slaves.     And,  beginning  to  com- 

pare, there  was  brought  one  to  him,  a  debtor  of  many  J  talents. 
And  he  not  having  wherewith  to  pay,  the  lord  commanded  him  to  be 


*  It  greatly  exceeded  the  rabbinical 
rale  of  three  times,  which  they  based 
on  Amos  i  3 ;  ii  6 ;  Job  xxxiii.  29,  30. 

f  In  the  common  version  it  is  **  a  cer- 
tain king,"  in  the  original  it  is  ayepwrv 
/ScuriAei,  a  man,  a  king  ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  translation  above  gives  the 
true  sense,  making  a^6pwr»  emphatic. 
So  Meyer  says,  *^  da  das  Himmelbeich 
mit  einem  MEKSCHLicnEN  Eonige  vex- 
gUohen  wizd." 


X  In  the  common  version  it  is**  ten 
thousand  talents.  **    So  a  number  d  thtt 
MSS.  have  fivpM¥  ToAomrMK,  but  tliB  old 
reading,  as  in  the  Codex  &n,^  is  voXXnV) 
many.    If  the  former  reading  be  ado{V 
cd,  it  means  an  infinite,  if  the  IsttflZi 
an  indefuiite  debt.     One  talent,  Attio, 
was  equal  to  6,000  denazii    If  the  read* 
ing  be  10,000  talents,  then  the  one  owed 
his  lord  600,000  times  as  muoli  ss  hk 
f  eUow-tenrant  owed  him. 
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old,  and  tlie  wife,  and  the  little  children,  and  all  that  ho  had,  and 
^yment  to  be  made.  Then  the  slave  falling  down  worshipped  him, 
iayiiig,  *  Ix>rd  have  patience  with  mo  and  I  will  pay  you  alL'   Then 
the  lord  of   that  slave,  moved  with  compassion,  released  him  and 
forgave  Iiiin  the  debt    But  that  slave  going  out  found  one  of  his 
fellow-slaves   who  owed  him  a  hundred  denarii,*  and,  having 
aeized  liim,  he  throttled  him,  saying  *  Pay  if  you  owe.'  f  Then  his 
fellow-slave  falling  down  besought  liini,  saying, '  Have  patience 
with  me,  and  I  will  pay  you.'    And  he  would  not ;  but  going  out 
he  cast  liim  into  prison  until  he  should  pay  the  debt     Then  his 
f  cllo^v-slavcs  seeing  w*hat  was  done  were  very  sorry,  and  came  and 
told  their  own  lord  all  that  had  been  done.    Then,  having  called 
him,  his  lord  says  to  him, '  O  wicked  slave,  I  forgave  you  all  that 
debt  because  you  did  entreat  lue:  did  it  not  behoove  you  also  to 
pity  your  fellow-slave  as  I  also  pitied  you  ? '    And  his  lord,  being 
indignant,  delivered  liim  to  tlie  toiinentors  until  he  should  pay  all 
tliat  was  owing  to  him.     Thus  also  shall  my  heavenly  Father  do 
to  yon,  if  you  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  breather." 
The  moral  of  this  beautiful  parable  is  so  apparent  that  it  needs 
little  explication.    It  teaches  the  Christian  doctrine  of  Forgive- 
ness.    A  man  must  be  wide-hearted  who  is  a  sub- 
ject of  the  kingdom  of  the  licavens.     The  parable 
is  in  accordance  to  what  Jesus  taught  as  a  proper  prayer, "  Forgive 
lis  our  trespasses,  a%  we  have  forgiven  those  wlio  trespass  against 
us."    "When  the  slave  who  owed  to  the  master  vastly  more  tlian 
his  fellow-slave  owed  him,  appealed  for  mercy  to  his  lord,  he  pro- 
fessed by  that  very  petition  to  believe  tliat  mercy  was  a  grace 
which  every  man  should  show  his  fellow-man.    When  he  would 
not  forgive  his  fellow-slave  he  showed  that  that  profession  was  a 
lie.    So  when  a  man  asks  God  to  forgive  him,  he  announces  to 
God  that  he  has  forgiven  his  fellows  their  wrongs  against  him. 
If  he  has  not,  he  is  lying  in  his  prayers.     It  is  not  simply  an  im- 
l^rative  rule  of  government,  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  in 
human  nature.    No  man  can  solicit  what  he  does  not  believe  to 
exist     If  a  man  do  not  feel  mercy  in  himself  he  cannot  believe 
in  mercy  in  another. 


Its  moroL 


*  Say  ^15  American  gold. 

f  And  yet  it  is  certain  he  did  owe. 
So  the  meaning  mnst  be,  **  Seeing  that 
tlum  owest,  pay  me/*  which  signifies 


that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to 
pay  when  anything  is  owing ;  no  room 
for  mercy  and  foigivenesa. 
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Alx)ut  this  time  Jesus  made  another  missionary  dcmonstratioiL 

lie  organized  tliii-ty-live  companies,  each  consisting  of  two  disci- 

^       ...   pl^*»^  otlier  than  tlie  twelve  ho  had  already  selected. 

The  mission  of     .     .  ,     ^     _.^,      ^.    .      ^,  i       i  0 

thewiveiity  Luke  ^^  ^^  Somewhat  dimcult  to  keep  the  harmony  of 
X.  1-:J,  10 ;  Miitt.  the  narrative  at  this  point,  and  modem  criticit^m 
vii.  0 ;  X  2;{-2.j ;  Jius  attacked  the  whole  account  of  the  Mission  of 
Luke^vi.  40 ;  John    ^^^^  Seventy,  as  given  by  Luke,  on  the  ground  that 

there  is  no  trace  of  tliem  in  the  snbseqticnt  history 
of  Jesns  or  his  early  foil  owe  i-s.  It  would  seem  that  even  a  super- 
ficial view  of  the  work  assigned  these  seventy  should  be  an  answer 
to  that  Jesus  was  shortly  to  go  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  He 
sent  tliese  nicssengei-s  before  his  face.  His  time  was  shortening. 
Seventy  men  could  rapidly  spread  themselves  and  make  procla- 
mation of  the  gospel.  It  was  not  intended  to  institute  a  perpetual 
order.  Indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  a  temporary  arrangement, 
and  that  Jesus  probably  remained  in  Caixjrnaum,  from  which,  we 
believe,  he  sent  forth  these  bands,  imtil  their  return,  and  then 
began  his  journey.  It  was  to  be  a  brief,  quick  movement,  pre- 
paratory to  his  ti'a\  els  towards  Jerusalem.  We  are  not  compelled 
to  undei-fttand  by  the  words  "  into  every  city  and  place  whitlier  he 
would  come,"  that  »hi>\\?>  would  go  to  every  to\vn  they  visited,  but 
that  he  would  not  enter  any  town  where  none  of  the  Seventy  had 
been. 

The  ground  occupied  by  these  swift  missionaries  wa  cannot 
positively  describe,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  included  a  part  of 
Samaria,  and  much  of  Perea  and  Judrca,  where  he  spent  the  last 
six  months  of  his  life.     The  commission  was  this:  "Go:  behold 
I  send  you  as  lambs  in  the  midst  of  wolves ;  be  ye  therefore  wiflo 
as  the  serpent  and  hannless  as  the  doves.     Give  not  the  holy  to     ^^ 
the  dogs,  neither  cast  your  i)earls  before  tlie  swine,  lest  they  tram-  — ,^ 
pie  them  with  their  feet,  and  turning  might  rend  you.     But  whenr*;^-.^ 
they  pci-secute  you  in  this  city,  flee  into  another;  for  verily  I  sa^,^ 
unto  you,  You  sliall  not  finish  the  cities  of  Israel  until  the  Son 
Man  come.     A  disciple  is  not  above  his  teacher,  nor  the  sla' 
a])ove  his  lord  ;  it  is  enough  for  the  disciple  tliat  is  perfect  tli 
he  be  as  his  teacher,  and  the  slave  as  his  lord.     If  they  have  call* 
the  house-owner  Beclzebul,  how  much  more  those  of  his  hour^' 
hold  1     Fear  them  not,  therefore." 

They  were  simply  to  proclaim  his  coming  and  his  gospel.     15 1^  ^ 
the  country  was  excited  against  hinu    It  behooved  these  discip/tr-^ 
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bo  vmiie  tlie  ixinoccncj  of  doves  with  tlie  supposed  watdifulncss  of 
the  aerpeiit.       In  doelaring  the  tnitlis  wliicli  it  wiis  the  mission 
of  liis  life  tC>   establish  and  propagate,  they  were 
to  use   diserimination.    It  were  folly  to  mve  the    ^_- ,„     ^^^ 
oonsccrated    flesh  of  saerifices  to  dogs.    It  were 
folly  to  present  jewels  to  swine,  who,  finding  that  these  did  not 
satisfy  liuiiger,  would  crusli  them  into  the  mirc  and  turn  in  their 
Toracity  \ipon  the  givers.    Yet,  when  tlicy  had  conducted  them- 
eelvea  as  well  as  ix)ssible,  no  circumspection  could  keep  them  f  i-om 
being    assailed  with  malignity.    Wlien  one  town  rejected  them 
they  must  escape  to  another,  and  thus  give  the  whole  land  an  op 
portunity  of  knowing  what  it  was  that  Jesus  taught.     He  assured 
them  tliat  they  should  not  have  visited  all  the  towns  till  the  Mis- 
Bion  of  the  Son  of  Man  be  accomplished  by  the  establishment  of 
his  claims  as  Messiah,  if  tlmt  be  the  meaning  of  the  saying,  "  Ye 
shall  not  finish  the  cities  of  Israel  until  the  Son  of  Man  (iome." 
If  that  be  not  tlie  meaning — and  I  am  far  from  being  sure,  Jind 
give  it  as  the  most  plausible  conjecture — then  I  do  not  know  what 
Jesus  meant     He  was  going  up  to  Jerusalem.     There  were  two 
things  to  be  secured,  namely,  an  increased  attention  to  himself 
and  his  words,  and  a  sufficient  interest  upon  the  part  of  the  popu- 
lace to  give  him  protection  against  the  growing  malignity  uf  the 
church  party — the  priests,  the  scribes,  the  Pharisees.   All  this  might 
in  some  measure  be  produced  by  tlie  ministry  of  the  Seventy. 

The  Jewish  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  now  <at  hand.     It  was,  as 
Josephus  says,  the  holiest  and  greatest  of  their  festivals.     The  peo- 
ple would  be  assembled  in  great  crowds.     It  would 
be  an  occasion  for  a  powerful  prophet  to  make  an       Galileo  and  Sa- 

,.   ,       I       ,,  '^    .  *        ,     ,  ..  marhv.    John  vii., 

impression  which  should  move  the  whole  nation,  ^.j.  .  j^^^j^^  .^ 
Tlie  younger  sons  of  Mary,  whom  we  should  call  xvii. 
the  half-brothers  of  Jesus,  did  not  believe  he  wa^  a  prophet,  yc*t 
]>erhaps  hoped  that  he  might  put  himself  forward  as  a  Messiali, 
r.Mch  a  Messiah  as  they,  in  common  with  their  nation,  ho|K'<l 
ior — a  splendid  deliverer,  and  coiupieror,  an<l  king.  Tlu'v 
urged  him  to  go  into  Judaea,  as  his  i)opulanty  scciikmI  waiiiii 
in  Galilee;  and  moreover,  all  that  he  had  accomplished  was  to 
attach  a  few  fishermen  Vy  his  cause,  lie  had  not  won  a  person  of 
any  8(K;ial  or  ecclesiastical  distinction.  To  this  ])oliti<*  advice, 
which  would  have  been  sound  if  Jesus  had  intended  to  claim  and 
maintain  such  a  Messiahship  as  they  sup]>osed,  he  returned  this 
reply : — 
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**  My  time  is  not  at  present,  but  yonr  time  is  always  ready.  ^n»e 
world  cannot  hate  yon;  but  it  liateth  me,  because  I  testify  that  its 
works  are  evil.  Go  you  up  unto  tliis  feast.  I  go  not  np  to  thii 
feast;  for  my  time  is  not  yet  fulfilled." 

They  wished  liim  to  join  their  caravan,  and  go  up  publicly  and 
conspicuously.  His  time  had  not  arrived.  He  would  not  be  pre- 
cipitated. He  would  avoid  as  far  as  possible  giving  any  occasion 
to  liis  enemies.  He  would  not  be  of  the  party  of  Ids  brethren. 
But  after  Uicy  had  left  for  Jerusalem,  he  an-anged  his  plans  and 
went  up  to  the  metropolis  in  a  secret  manner.  He  sent  messen- 
gere  before  his  face,  who  made  the  necessary  preparations,  so  that 
in  the  evening  he  could  enter  lodgings,  rest,  and  next  day  proceed 
on  his  journey.  They  were  going  along  the  borders  of  Galilee 
and  of  Samaria.  At  one  of  tlie  Samaritan  villages 
mariun  tU1s««.  *^®  P^^y  were  refused  lodgings  because  they  were 
going  to  attend  the  feast  in  Jerusalem,  thna  wit- 
nessing against  Mount  Gerizira.  Sectarian  rancor  conquered  ori- 
ental hospitality.  James  and  John,  tlie  latter  generally  conceived, 
I  think,  to  bo  a  sweetish  kind  of  characterless  young  man,  were 
60  enraged  that  they  desired  permission  from  their  Master  to  call 
down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  tlie  town.  They  were  not  con- 
tent that  Jesus  should  do  it.  They  desired  the  i>ersonal  gratifi- 
cation of  vengeance  on  tliese  i>cople.  Jesus  rebuked  tliem.  They 
tlien  went  to  the  next  village  on  the  route. 
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AT  THB  FEAST  OF  TABEBKACLES. 


In  the  mean  time  his  brothers,  with  many  other  friends,  and  all 
the  Jewish  people  who  could  travel,  had  gone  up  to  the  Feast  oi 
Tabernacles.     This  festival  is  spoken  of  in  the 
Talmud  as  tJie  Feast  par  excellence,  and  by  Jo-        ,       t  v     •• 

-*  1  J  nadcs.    John  vu. 

Bcphus  and  by  Plutarch  as  the  most  holy  and 
glorious  of  all  the  Jewish  Holidays.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  au- 
tumn, when  the  heats  were  abated  and  tlie  rains  had  not  be<]:nn. 
The  harvest  had  been  gathered,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement  had  just 
passed.  Li  the  fulness  of  their  gamers,  and  in  the  sense  of  free- 
dom from  the  guilt  of  tlieir  sins,  the  whole  people  rejoiced  together. 
Moreover,  it  was  a  joyful  celebration  of  a  sad  passage  in  the  early 
history  of  their  nation,  when  their  fathers  had  dwelt  in  booths  in 
the  wilderness,  and  even  Jehovah's  sanctuary  was  in  a  tent. 

From  all  parts  of  the  land,  and  even  from  many  foreign  parts, 
the  devout  poured  into  the  Holy  City.  No  good  Jew  allowed 
himself  to  sleep  in  a  house.  Bouglis  full  of  green  leaves  were 
brought  from  the  country,  and  temporary  booths  constructed  on 
house-tops,  and  along  thoroughfares,  and  in  all  the  environs  of  the 
city,  until  Jerusalem  was  covered  witli  a  temporary  forest.  Glad 
ness  reigned,  and  public  and  private  rejoicing  prevailed. 

The  Temple  servace  partook  of  the  festal  air  of  tlie  occasion. 
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Temple  service. 


Immediately  after  the  regular  morning  sacrifices,  every  day,  a 
priest  went  with  a  golden  vessel  to  the  fountain  of  Siloah,  on  tho 

side  of  the  liill  on  which  the  Temple  stood,  and 
di-ew  water,  which  he  hrought  through  the  water- 
gate,  accompanied  by  a  gay  pmcession  and  the  sound  of  tminpeta, 
and  having  mixed  it  with  wine,  poured  it  on  the  sacrifice  upon  the 
altar,  amid  the  hallelujah  shouts  of  the  people.  Tliis  probably 
i*eniindcd  tlicm  of  the  supplies  of  water  Jehovali  had  given  to 
tlieir  f athei-s  in  the  emergencies  of  the  wilderness.  Tho  joyful- 
ness  of  this  ceremonial  was  so  great  that  it  passed  into  a  common 
proverb :  "  He  that  never  saw  the  rejoicing  of  drawing  water 
never  saw  rejoicing  in  all  his  life."  * 

As  a  complement  of  the  morning  service,  and  retaining  another 

reminiscence  of  the  wilderness  life  of  their  ancestors,  namely,  the 

„      .  .       guidance  by  the  pillar  of  fire  through  the  night, 

Eyeniii^  semce.     "  j  i  c3  o    ^ 

there  were  set  up,  in  the  Court  of  the  Women, 
two  great  golden  lamp-stands,  and  when  tliese  were  kindled  they 
threw  their  light  over  the  whole  city.  Tlien  all  the  Temple 
music  played,  and  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  elders,  the 
rulers  of  the  synagogues,  the  doctoi-s  of  the  law,  and  all  those  who 
were  distinguished  by  age,  piety,  and  learning,  danced  wildly  and 
recklessly,  in  the  siMit  of  the  women  who  crowded  the  balconies, 
and  the  men  who  thronged  the  conit ;  he  that  made  himself  the 
most  ridiculous  a(!hieving  the  greatest  success.  Perhaps  this  ad- 
dition to  the  ceremonials  was  taken  from  the  dance  of  David 
before  the  Ark. 

There  was  another  peculiarity  of  this  festival.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  dailv  sacrifices,  on  the  fii*st  day  thirteen  vounrr  bullocks, 
two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first  year,  were  sacrificed; 
the  next  day,  twelve  bullocks ;  the  third  day,  eleven ;  and  so 
decreasing  until  on  the  seventh  day,  on  which  seven  bullocks 
were  ofl'crcd,  making  seventy  in  all.  This  number,  the  Jewisli 
doctoi-s  taught,  represented  the  languages  of  the  seventy  nations 
of  the  world,  and  tlie  process  of  diminution  represented  the  gi*a- 
dual  reduction  of  those  nations  until  all  things  should  come  under 
tlie  i-eign  of  the  Messiah.f 

The  legal  limit  of  the  "Feast  of  Tabeniacles"  was  seven  days. 


*  Jennings  in  his  Jaritt/i  Antifpatks 
quotes  this  from  the  Mishna,  tit.  Sweah, 
cap.  v.,  sect  1. 


f  R.  Solomon  on  Numb,  xlx.,  cited 
by  Lightfoot  in  his  Temple  ServiUj 
chap,  xvi.,  sect  1. 
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but  it  w:4S  followed  on  the  eighth  day  by  a  supplemental  festival 
of  rejoicing,  especially  over  the  ingathered  crops,  their  com  and 
their  wine.  This  was  a  day  of  special  jollity,  from 
which  Jennings*  suggests  that  the  heathen  bor-  fogti^^L  ^"^^"^ 
rowed  their  Saturnalia.  Plutarch  even  made  the 
mistake  of  supposing  that  it  was  kept  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  for  he 
ctaj's  {Sr/mjH)8iaj  lib.  iv.  prob.  5) :  "  In  tlie  time  of  the  vintage  the 
Je^rs  spread  tables,  furnished  with  all  manner  of  f mits,  and  lived 
in  booths,  specially  of  palm  and  i\'y  wreathed  together,  and  they 
call  it  the  *  Feast  of  Booths ; '  and  then  a  few  days  after  [alluding 
probably  to  the  last  daj'  of  the  feast]  they  kept  another  festivity, 
irhich  openly  shows  it  was  dedicated  to  Bacchus ;  for  they  carried 
boughs  of  palms,  etc.,  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  went  into 
tlie  temple,  the  Levites  (who,  he  fancies,  were  so  called  for  Evio^, 
one  of  tlie  names  of  Bacchus)  going  before  with  instruments  of 
music,"  etc. 

It  was  to  this  gayest  of  all  festivities  that  the  men  of  the  nation 
were  gathering.     But  over  all  there  was  a  shadow.     The  wonder- 
ful words  and  works  of  Jesus  had  spread  themselves  through  the 
land.     The  mission  of  the  Seventy  had  freshly  excited  public 
attention.    Every  man  had  something  to  tell  or  to  hear  of  wliat 
Jesns  had  been  saying  or  doing.     Misrepresentations  and  exa<^ 
gerations  were,  of  course,  rife.     Opinions  differed.     Parties  were 
beginning  to  crystallize.    Some  were  fur  him,  some  against.    The 
latter  were  more  and  stronger  than  the  former,  whose  favomblo 
opinion  of  Jesus  we  find  much  modified  by  the  pressure  of  public 
sentiment.     They  said,  "He  is  a  good  man,"  while  the  othei-s 
said,  "Xay,  but  he  deceives  the  people."     Ilis  fi-icnds  did  not 
dare  to  render  a  frank  expression  of  their  views  of  his  character 
and  his  operations. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  Jesus  appeared  in  the 
Temple  and  began  to  teach.     It  was  like  an  apparition. 

What  course  he  had  come  they  knew  not.  lie  was  not  at  the 
beirinning  of  the  feast.  Ilis  absence  had  occasioned  much  anxious 
speculation  upon  the  part  of  friends  and  foes,    j  ,    ^^^^. 

The  days  were  going  by,  and  he  did  not  come. 
But  perhaps  on  Wednesday,  the  fourth  day  of  the  feast,  when 
expectation  of  his  coming  had  begun  to  flag,  he  calmly  walked 


*  Jewish  AnL.  book  iii.,  sec.  0. 
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into  the  Temple,  took  his  position,  and  began  to  unfold  his  doctrixis 
as  if  nothing  unusual  had  occurred,  as  if  his  friends  were  nol 
intensely  anxious  for  his  safety,  and  as  if  his  foes  had  not  been 
fonning  plots  to  compass  his  destruction.  He  went  amply  with  wide 
knowledge,  and  powerfully  with  great  authority,  into  his  discourses. 
The  Jews  listened  and  were  amazed,  and  started  the  inquiry,  **  How 
does  this  man  know  letters,  never  having  learned  t "  They  intended 
to  disparage  him  by  calling  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  fact 
tliat  he  had  not  received  Rabbinical  instruction.  The  intention 
was  to  create  jiopular  prejudice  against  him,  as  if  he  were  an  in- 
terloper, not  being  a  graduate  of  the  schools,  not 
^^,  benig  in  the  succession  ot  tlie  priests.     His  reply 

was,  "  My  teaching  is  not  mine,  but  His  who  sent 
me."  He  did  not  mean  his  doctrines  simply,  but  also  his  mode  of 
teaching  and  the  sph'it  with  which  he  taught.  They  charged  that  he 
usurped  the  office  of  teacher.  This  he  denied.  God  was  with  hint  - 
In  proof  of  this  he  says,  "  If  any  one  will  do  His  will  he  shall  know 
of  tlic  teaching,  whetlier  it  be  of  God  or  I  speak  from  myself." 
Tliis  is  a  plain  way  of  practically  putting  the  teachings  of  any 
teacher  to  the  test.  If  a  man  be  living  in  perfect  purity  of  heart,  in 
strict  study  and  obedience  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
laws  and  ordinances  of  God,  he  will  render  himself  a  test  of  tlie 
truth  of  any  other  man's  teaching.  To  this  test  Jesus  submitted 
himself.  As  if  he  had  said:  All  of  the  nation  who  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  living  pure  lives  confess  my  teaching  divine  :  try  it 
youi'selves :  in  proportion  as  you  do  what  you  already  know  that 
God  has  taught  to  be  the  duty  of  man,  in  tliat  proportion  will  yon 
open  3'our  hearts  to  me. 

And  then,  in  disproof  of  the  allegation  that  he  was  an  in- 
truder into  the  teacher's  office,  he  submits  the  following  plaip 
assertion  :  "  He  who  speaks  from  himself  seeks  his  owi. 
glory ;  and  he  who  seeks  the  glory  of  Him  that  sent  hira,  the 
same  is  true,  and  unrighteousness  is  not  in  him."  The  former 
is  moved  by  a  narrow  and  low  vanity;  the  latter  by  a  high 
devout  spirit.  No  ordination,  no  anointing,  no  indu<!tion  into 
priesthood,  no  consecration  can  make  the  former  a  teaclier  of 
morality.  His  selfish  vanity  breaks  his  claim.  Jesus  appealed  to 
them  whether  such  characteristic  had  ever  appeared  in  him..  Ife 
did  not  take  his  position  from  self -promptings ;  A^  did  not  teach 
for  morality  what  was  merely  the  suggestion  of  his   personal 
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;  lie  did  not  seek  to  glorify  himself,  being  willing  for  that 
purpose  ti>  warp  the  trnth  in  unrigliteoiisncss.  He  was  so  con- 
Bciotis  of  his  rectitude  in  this  particulai*  tliat  he  rested  his  api^>eal 
on  tlie  opinion  of  all  the  people. 

Tliat  vras  his  defensive  speech:  he  then  made  an  attack  npon 
his  enemies.     Tliey  could  not  comprehend  and  obey  him,  because 
they  liad  not  sought  to  comprehend  and  obey  tliose 
irho  bad  preceded  him,  whom  they  acknowlcd^red      Ho  attacita  hia 

-.    ,,  ,  enemies. 

to  be   divmely  authorized  teachers.     Theixj  was 
If oees,  the  founder  of  tlieir  tlieocracy,  the  acknowledged  law- 
giver.     They  had  tlie  Decalogue.    They  were  living  in  viohition 
of  it.      Tlie  Jewish  priesthood  of  his  day  were  notoriously  licen- 
tious.     Their  rabbis  and  elders  were  so  impure  that  when  tliey 
brongbt  to  Jesus  a  woman  taken  in  adultery,  his  speech,  which 
meant,  **  Let  him  that  is  no  adulterer  tlirow  tlie  first  stone,"  so 
condemned  the  entire  assembly  that  not  a  man  of  them  could 
remain  in  his  presence.     And  now  tliey  stood  arojand  Jesus,  a 
band  of  conspirators  and  murderers.    He  showed  them  that  this 
was  not  a  mere  question  of  biblical  scholarship,  but  of  that  essen- 
tial religion  wliich  consists  in  doing  the  will  of  God.    What  is  tbo 
caj>ability  of  elucidating  a  point  of  scholastic  perplexity  compared 
with  a  consecration  to  doing  the  will  of  the  Most  High  God  ? 

And  then  he  charged  the  rulers  that  tlicy  wore  at  that 
moment  seeking  to  kill  him.  The  multitude  regarded  this  asser- 
tion as  an  exaggeration  of  his  fancy,  and  said,  "  You  have  a 
demon !  who  seeks  to  kill  you  ? " — meaning  that  he  was  dis- 
ordered through  melancholy.  They  did  not  know  what  secret 
machinations  were  then  at  work  among  the  rulers.  Jesus  gave 
them  a  reminiscence.  Some  time  ago,  in  that  same  city,  he  had 
mar\'ellously  restored  an  imix)tent  man  to  strength ;  and  beneficent 
as  \i'as  tliis  great  act  of  power,  it  ^VTOught  in  the  hierarcihy  no 
sympathy  for  him,  no  disixDsition  to  co-operate  with  him  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people;  but  because  it  infringed  some  of  their 
oppressive  regulations  for  observing  the  Sabbath-day,  they  had 
plotted  against  him,  and  had  never  ceased  to  endeavor  to  com- 
his  deatlu 
lie  defended  that  past  act  lie  put  the  case  to  them  thus: 
<*  Moses  gave  to  you  circumcision  (not  that  it  is  of  Moses 
but  of  the  fathers),  and  ye  circumcise  a  man  on  the  Sab- 
batli.      If   a  man  receive  circumcision   on  the   Sabbath,  that 
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Ihe  law  of  Moees  should  not  be  broken,  are  ye  Engiy  wiA 
.me  because  I  have  healed  a  man  on  the  Sabbath  I     Judge 

not  according  to  appearance,  bnt  judge  righteoni 
r?  v™^  judgment"     That  is  to  say — Circnmdaion  wtt 

earlier  than  Moses,  who  merely  confirmed  in  legal 
enactment  what  the  fathers  had  always  practised  as  a  part  of: 
Monotheism.     The  male  child  was  to  be  circumcised  on  the 
eighth  dajy  even  if  it  fell  on  tlie  Sabbath,  because  circmndsioD 
was  an  important  sanitary  regulation.    But  the  Jewish  hierarchy 
had  sought  to  destroy  Jesus  because  he  had  made  a  man  eveiy ' 
yrhit  whole  on  the  Sabbath, — such  poor  judges  were  they,  SD 
utterly  incapacitated  by  reason  of  their  adherence  to  the  extmid^ 
letter,  utterly  unmindful  of  the  internal  spirit.    This  aiT^omenfc.^ 
began  to  prevail  with  the  people,  and  incline  them  favoraUy 
towai-ds  Jesus.     So,  very  shortly  after,  some  of  them  of  Jera- ' 
salem  said,  ^^ Is  not  this  he  whom  they  seek  to  killt    And  lol  ha  : 
speaketh  boldly,  and  they  say  nothing  to  him.    Do  the  rnlen 
know  whether  of  a  truth  that  this  is  the  Christ!    But  this  one^ 
we  know  whence  lie  is:  when  the  Clirist  cometh  no  one  knowedi 
whence  he  is."    Tliis  shows  how  the  multitude  fluctuated.    The  ] 
courage  of   Jesus  stnick  them  as  admirable.     They   had  be-    ' 
ome  convinced  that  tlio  rulers  were  seeking  to  destroy  Jesus.   • 
erhaps  they  had  been  paralyzed  by  finding  in  this  man  some 
indications  of  his  being  the  Messiah,  wliich  had  frightened  them. 
But  tlicn  they  swung  away  from  that  feeling  by  the  reflection 
that  Jesus  was  a  Nazarcne.    They  knew  him  to  be  a  citizen,  if 
not  a  native,  of  a  mean  town  in  the  provinces.     The  opinion 
was  that  the  Messias  should  arise  among  men  by  sudden  incama 
tion,  without  earthly  parentage.    But  this  man's  pai*entage  they 
supposed  to  be  known  to  them,  which  is  suflicient  to  their  miudi 
to  set  aside  all  supposition  that  he  was  the  Messias. 

Then  cried  Jesus  in  the  Temple,  teaching  and  saying,  "Yo 
both  know  me  and  know  whence  I  am:  and  I  am  not  come 

of  myself,  but  lie  who  sent  me  is  true,  whom  ye 

Him,  and  He  hatli  sent  me."  They  thought  to 
humiliate  him  by  their  reference  to  liis  humble  extraction.  With 
a  loud  voice,  openly  in  the  Temple,  he  acknowledged  liis  low 
eartlily  relationships.  As  Lange  says,  "lie  even  treated  with 
a  certain  cheerful  irony  the  supposition  that  therewith  tliey  knew 
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ids  real  essential  origin."     But  when  he  speaks  so  freely  of  liia 

heavenly   descent  they  desired  to  arrest  him:   but  they  could 

not.      There  was  something  in  liim  which  repelled  tlieir  rudeness. 

John  says  that  it  was  God's  overruling  providence,  "  because  his 

hour  was  not  yet  come."    Tlieie  were,  indeed,  among  tlie  people 

thoee    who  believed  in  him  because  he  was  a  miracle-worker, 

for.  they  said,  "When  the  Christ  comes  will  he  do  more  signs  than 

this  one   does!"    Such  sentiments  among  the  people  rendered 

the  mlers  uneasy.    While  these  things  were  going  forward  the 

Sanhedrini  was  in  session  in  the  Temple,  "in  the  stone  chamber 

between  the  fore-court  of  the  Gentiles  and  die  inner  court,"  as 

Tholuck  says.     The  Pharisees  probably  conveyed  to  them  this 

flux  and  reflux  of  public  opinion.    The  Sanhedrim  sent  officers 

with  orders  to  arrest  him. 

Then   said  Jesus,  with  a  tone  which  seems  to  have  disarmed 
them,  "  Yet  a  little  while  am  I  with  you,  and  I  go  to  Him  that 
Bent  me.      Ye  shall  seek  me,  and  shall  not  find 
me ;    and  where  I  am  ye  cannot  come."     This    ^^^    aiamung 
most  probably  meant  simply  tliat  for  the  present 
they  coald  not  touch  him,  but  that  in  a  short  time  he  would  have 
a  more  complete  separation  from  them.     But  the  saying  alarmed 
them,  and  they  said,  "  Where  is  he  about  to  go  that  we  shall  not 
find  him  ?     Is  he  about  to  go  to  the  dispersion  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  teach  the  Gentiles  ? " 

Thus  they  were  perplexed  ^vith  contradictory  emotions  and 
opinions.  They  affected  to  despise  him,  and  yet  they  could  think 
and  talk  of  nothing  else.  Jesus  was  the  topic  of  public  and  pri- 
vate discourse.  lie  was  the  nation's  mystery — a  riddle  to  the  vul- 
gar, a  problem  to  the  thoughtful,  a  prodigy  to  the  multitude,  and 
a  terror  to  the  rulers.  He  was  admired,  and  criticised,  and  hated, 
and  dreaded.  There  was  such  a  sanctity  about  him  that  they 
ix>iild  not  lay  violent  hands  uix)n  hi  in.  But  he  exix)sed  to  each 
I>artv  the  meanness  and  corruption  of  the  other  until  he  became 
dreadful.  To  keep  him  was  to  be  perpetually  tormented.  To 
drive  him  from  the  country  was  to  send  liim  out  to  preach  a  doc- 
trine which  should  embrace  all  mankind,  and  thus  break  up  the 
monopoly  of  religion  which  the  Jews  supposed  themselves  to  ])os- 
eess.  To  do  him  violence  was  perilous,  because  there  was  such  a 
profound  interest  in  the  man  and  such  a  division  of  popular  sen- 
timent    They  were  terribly  perplexed. 
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called  out  to  arreBt  him,  bnt  uo  cue  hod  tihe  coura^  to  lny  liaiida 
on  him. 

The  ofUcerE  sent  by  the  Sanhedrim  retiinied  ivitliotit  him,  niid 
to   tlie    indignant  question,  "Why  liave  ve  luit 
Lr<iii-;ht  him1"tliey  answered,  " Xcvcr  did  man    ^n^ti^™ 
e]>eak  as  tliis  man  epcaks."     The  enraged  Pliari- 
Eees   taunted  thein:"Aro  ye  alsit  docoivedJ     Have   any  of  the 
rulcra  or  of  the  Pliarisces  believed  du  him  i     But  Oiis  cursed  mob 


do  not  know  the  law."  IIcrB  Xicodemns,  a  member  of  the  San- 
hedrim, the  person  who  had  liad  an  interview  with  Jesus  by  nij^ht, 
intcr[>oscd  with  the  question,  "  Docs  our  law  condemn  a  man, 
except  it  hear  first  and  know  what  ho  does ! "  It  seemed  to  be  a 
plain  and  honest  question,  but  bo  excited  wore  this  assembly  of 
judges  that  they  began  to  deal  in  invective,  saying, "  Art  thou 
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also  of  Galilee  ?  Search  and  look,  for  out  of  Galilee  arises  no 
prc)i>hct."  They  were  ready  to  quote  Moses  for  their  purpoeeSi 
but  would  not  listen  when  it  made  against  tliem  and  their  prac- 
tices; and  it  was  not  true  that  no  prophet  came  from  Galilee,  as 
Jonah  and  Amos,  and  perhaps  others,  were  of  that  countrj". 

So  the  assembly  was  broken  up  in  disorder,  and  every  man 
went  to  his  house,  while  Jesus  went  to  the  Moimt  of  Olives,  and 
there  spent  the  night. 

Again  he  came  back  to  the  city.  The  Feast  of  tlie  Tabernacles 
had  'ended.     The  ligfits  were  dead  in  the  great  candelabra  that 

had  shone  upon  the  city,  a  reminiscence  of  the 

TemT^tb^TW  ^^"^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'"^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  fathers  through 
Bu^.^^' jl^ll'^  ^1^«  wilderness.  It  was  the  painful  darkness  fol- 
lowing a  great  light,  the  silence  of  a  deserted  ban- 
quet hall,  which  now  lay  upon  Jerusalem.  Jesus  entered  the 
Temple  to  teach  the  people.  Every  day  a  teacher  could  find 
hearers  tliere.  Now  he  might  still  find  many  who  had  come  up 
from  tlie  provinces  and  were  still  lingering  in  the  city.  As  soon 
as  he  was  seated  and  prepared  to  teach,  a  very  great  concourse 
gathered  about  him. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  had  concocted  a 
plan  to  entrap  him,  and  to  raise  against  him  the  dislike  of  the 

people.     They  brought  to  him  a  WT)mau  taken  in 

taken  in  adultery     ^^^^^^^O'j  ^'^^  ^^^  ^^^^'  ^^  ^^^  midst  of  the  crowd,  and 

said   to  Jesus,  "Teacher,  this  woman  was  taken 

in  adultery,  in  the  very  act.  Now,  Moses  in  the  law  coninianded 
us  that  such  should  be  stoned  :  but  what  do  vou  sav  ?"  The  refer 
ence  was  to  Deuteronomy  xxii.  21.  The  woman  must  have  been 
unmarried,  but  betrothed,  as  stoning  was  prescribed  by  the  law 
only  for  such  pei*sons.  She  was  therefore  probably  young  and 
not  hardened.  This  must  have  been  a  most  painful  ordeal.  In 
nothing  does  the  su])erior  beauty  of  spiritual  goodness  over  liai*d 
and  technical  morality  appear  more  than  in  this  scene.  Jesus  was 
spotlessly  pure.  He  did  not  assert  his  purity  by  bni-sting  into 
invectives  against  the  "horrid  creature."  lie  modestly  bent  his 
head,  and  wi-ote  on  the  ground  with  his  finger.  He  had  no  pruri- 
ent cariosity.  The  subject  was  distasteful.  But  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  seemed  carried  away  with  their  zeal  for  purity.  They 
had  dragged  the  \KK)r  guilty  thing  before  the  public  gaze.  They 
were   then   connnitting   a   sin   greater   than   here,  as   nialicioua 
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hypocrisy  is  worse  than  incontinence,     lint  every  man  engaged 
iu  this  exi>osui'e  had  himself  committed  adultery. 

Jesus  did  not  wish  to  touch  the  question.  But  they  urged  it 
Tliev  tlioufjht  it  would  embarrass  him.  If  he  should  sav,  "  Stone 
her  ! ''  he  would  be  advising  a  breach  of  Roman  law,  which  took 
Bucli  power  out  of  Jewish  hands.  If  he  considered  the  case  miUllv, 
the  ]H>pulace  would  be  excited  against  him,  as  one  who  was  dis- 
poeed  to  relax  the  law  of  Moses.  These  bad  men  were  animated 
by  many  forms  of  %'ile  passions.     So  they  urged  the  question. 

Jesiis,  blushing,  lifted  himself  up.      lie  looked  thmugh  each 
znan'^B  eves  to  the  bottom  of  his  soul.   He  said  :  '*  Let  him  amono^ 
you  M'ho  has  never  sinned  first  cast  a  stouc  at 
lier."     (See  Dcut  x^-ii.  7.)    Again  he  bluslied,      Caught  in  their 

-  /         o  f    own  trap. 

iuid  stooped,  and  wi-ote.     The  word  smote  them. 
It   aroused  their  consciences.     The  oldest  Pharisee  among  them 
uras  an  adulterer ;  so  was  the  youngest  Scribe  ;  so  was  each  man. 
Some  of  the  crowd  pi-obably  knew  tlie  licentiousness  of  these 
hypocrites,  and,  if  so,  gave  them  such  significant  looks  as  must 
have  been  most  embarrassing.     The  oldest  Pharisee  among  them 
sneaked  off ;  so  did  the  youngest  Sci'ibe ;  so  did  each  man.   When 
Jesus  again  rose  from  his  stooping  posture  tliey  had  all  departed. 
The  woman  had  not  moved.     lie  said  :  "  Where  are  those  your 
accn6ei*s  ?      Has  no  man    condemned  you  ? "      She  answered  : 
"  No,  sir." — *'  Neither  do  I,"  said  Jesus ;  "  go,  and  sin  no  more." 
She  had  sinned.     He  had  no  license  to  give  to  sin.     Whether  the 
popular  opinion,  or  even  his  indulgence,  should  witlihold  condem- 
nation, her  only  safety  was  in  abstaining  from  sin.  Nothing  could 
have  won  her  from  the  downward  coui'sc  on  which  she  had  en- 
tered so  much  as  this  exquisite  tenderness  of  Jesus. 

Perhaps,   pointing  to   the  huge   lamps   now  kindled,  he   ex- 
claimed :  "I  am  the  light  of  the  world  :  he  that  follows  me  shall 
not  -walk  in  darkness  but  has  the  light  of  life." 
On  the  spot  his  adversaries  endeavored  to  coun-      ^^""?^*  ^^  *^^"^ 

,-  -,.  1.1  .  1.  "^^t**  ^^  enemies, 

teract  the  force  of  his  teaclung  by  saying  to  lum : 
**Yoa  bear  testimony  concerning  youi-self ;  your  testimony  is 
not  true."  As  if  they  would  quote  him  a^ijainst  himself,  and 
urge  that  self-glorification  was  his  aim.  Jesus  answered :  '*  Even 
if  I  bear  testimony  concerning  myself,  my  testimony  is  true ;  for 
I  know  whence  I  came,  and  whither  I  go ;  but  ye  know  not 
whence  I  come,  and  whither  I  go.     Ye  judge  according  to  tha 
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flesh  ;  I  judge  not  any  man.  And  even  if  I  do  judge,  my  judg^ 
ment  is  true ;  for  I  am  not  alone,  but  I  and  lie  who  sent  me. 
l>iit  it  is  also  written  in  yonr  own  law  that  the  testimony  of  two 
is  true.  I  am  a  witness  concerning  myself,  and  my  Father  who 
sent  me  witnesses  for  me."  Here  is  a  claim  to  a  mysterious  origin 
and  high  position  in  the  universe.  The  nature  of  the  case  waa 
such  that  he  was  compelled  to  bear  witness  concerning  himself. 
Kay,  more,  his  very  nature  wjis  such  that  he  was  compelled  to 
testify  of  himself,  as  light,  which  shows  the  existence  of  other 
things,  makes  its  own  existence  known.  Moreover,  they  were  bo 
fleshly  that  they  could  not  of  themselves  disceni  spiritual  things, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  show  them.  They  took  a  sinful  plea- 
sure in  discerning  in  man  what  they  might  condemn.  lie  took  nc 
such  pleasure.  lie  was  not  ready  to  judge  and  condemn  men 
If  they  had  been  as  free  from  this  evil  disposition  as  he,  they 
would  not  seize  every  word  he  si)oke  as  matter  for  condemna- 
tion. 

But  when  he  spoke  of  his  Father  as  being  a  witness  for  him, 
his  enemies  asked:  "AVliere  is  your  Father?"    Ilis  reply  was: 

*'  Ye  neither  know  me  nor  my  Father :  if  ye  had 
F  th  ^T   ^  known  me  ye  would  have   known   my   Father 

also."      They  must  have  understood  him  to  mean 

%■' 

that  he  felt  a  consciousuess  of  being  one  with  God.  That  cer- 
tainlv  was  tlie  claim  which  Jesus  set  forth.  Whether  he  was  mis- 
taken  or  not,  whether  he  told  the  truth  or  a  falsehood, — these  are 
two  other  questions ;  but  whether  he  made  this  claim  is  a  ques- 
tion readily  answered.  lie  most  manifestly  did.  And  no  one 
could  liud  such  a  claim  made  by  any  man,  otherwise  very  good 
and  exemplary,  without  feeling  that  however  mistaken  he  might 
be,  he  is  unquestionably  sincere  in  his  belief.  The  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  is  narrowed  to  the  inquiring  whether 
his  judgment  was  hurt  by  a  false  consciousness.  If  that  qnes- 
ti(^n  be  determined  in  the  affirmative,  then  we  have  these  difficul- 
ties on  our  hands,  namely,  to  accoimt  for  a  man  so  immaculate, 
so  surpassingly  good,  so  profound,  so  rapid  and  searching  a  reader 
of  the  human  heart,  that  the  like  of  him  has  never  risen  among 
the  sons  of  men, — a  being  with  such  self-control,  such  vast  powers 
of  mind  and  wonderful  endowments  of  physique,  living  the  most 
resplendent  of  human  lives,  and  dying  a  sublimest  death  of  mar- 
tyrdom, and  influencmg  the  ages  by  his  life  and  death,  while  he 
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himEelf  was  inwardly  crazed  by  believing  liimself  to  be  one 
person  while  lie  was  in  reality  another, — living  and  dying  in  the 
belief  that  he  was  God,  while  in  point  of  fact  he  was  really 
inferior  to  even  any  man  who  knows  who  he  is. 

It  was  truth  or  blasphemy  which  he  was  sj^eaking.  From  the 
Btanding-point  of  the  Jews  they  must  have  deemed  it  the  latter, 
and  yet  they  had  not  the  courage  to  lay  hands  on  the  man  who 
had  committed  in  their  hearing  the  greatest  itrhne  possible  under 
Ihe  theocracy.    Ilis  good  greatness  seemed  to  paralyze  them. 

Tlien  said  Jesus  again  to  tliem :  "  I  go  away,  and  you  shall  seek 
me,  and  in  your  sins  you  shall  die :  for  wliere  I  go  you  have  not 
the  abilitj'  to  come."  The  Jews  said:  "Will  he  kill  himself?" 
lie  replied :  "  You  are  of  those  beneath ;  I  am  of  those  above ; 
you  are  of  the  world  ;  I  am  not  of  the  world.  I  said  to  you  that 
yon  shall  die  in  your  sins ;  for  if  you  do  not  believe  that  I  am,  you 
sliall  die  in  your  sins."  They  asked  him,  sarcastically :  "Who 
arc  you  ? "  He  replied :  "  What  say  I  to  you  from  the  firet  ?  I 
liavc  many  tilings  to  say  and  to  judge  concerning  you,  but  the 
Father  who  sent  me  is  here ;  and  I  speak  to  the  world  those 
tilings  wliich  I  have  heard  from  Him."  John  inserts  the  explana- 
tory sentence — "  They  understood  not  that  he  spoke  to  tlicni  of 
tlie  Father,  God."  So  utterly  obtuse  and  fleshly  were  they  that 
even  these  mystical  utterances  of  Jesus  were  incomprehensible. 
Then  he  said  to  them :  "  When  you  have  lifted  up  the  Son  of  Man 
tlien  shall  you  know  that  I  am,  and  from  myself  I  do  nothing, 
but  as  tlie  Father  has  taught  me,  so  I  speak.  And  lie  who  sent 
nie  has  not  left  me  alone.  He  is  with  me,  for  I  do  always  those 
tilings  that  please  Him." 

Upon  this  many  of  the  people  believed  on  him.  There  was 
Bometliing  in  the  words  or  in  the  manner,  or  in  both,  which 
touched  them  and  awoke  tliem  into  faith.  But 
it  was  not  very  great  or  very  intelligent  faith,  as  _^^°y  °®  ®^®  ®^ 
appears  from  what  immediately  follows.  He 
said  to  such :  "If  ye  continue  in  my  word,  then  are  ye  my  disci- 
ples indeed ;  and  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall  eniaiv- 
cipate  you."  He  saw  that  they  were  regarding  him  in  a  sensuous 
light,  as  a  political  deliverer  from  the  Roman  yoke,  and  therefore 
spoke  this  word  to  set  them  right.  He  had  exhibited  such  cour- 
age in  peril,  and  spoken  so  frankly  of  his  consciousness  of  being 
one  with  God  that  they  had  begun  to  think  that  they  might  have 
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been  misled  by  his  antecedents  and  his  manner,  and  iliat 
after  all,  was  tlie  Cliristy  the  Anointed,  the  Messiaa, — Btill  connect* 
inghim,  however,  with  their  hopes  of  freedom  from  the  Roman 
yoke.  This  speech,  which  claim^  that  all  his  triumphs  were  to 
be  spiritual,  opened  their  eyes  to  their  misapprehensfon.  More- 
over,  it  touched  tliera  on  tlie  sorest  spot  of  their  hearts,  as  their 
reply  shows.  They  indignantly  answered  him :  ^  Seed  of  Abra- 
ham are  we,  and  to  no  man  have  we  been  slaves  at  any  time :  how 
do  you  say  then,  ^  Ye  shall  be  emancipated  I '  ^  So  blind  were 
they  as  to  forget  tliat  their  fathers  had  been  slaves  in  Egypt  and 
Babylon  for  generations,  and  that  they  were  virtually  at  that  very 
moment  the  slaves  of  the  Boman  Empire. 

Jesus  replied :  '^  I  most  solemnly  assure  yon  that  whoever  is  do- 
ing sin  is  die  slave  of  sin.  And  the  slave  abides  not  in  the  house 
continually.  If,  therefore,  the  Son  shall  emancipate  yon,  yon 
shall  be  indeed  freed.  I  know  that  yon  are  Abraham's  eeod ;  bat 
you  seek  to  kill  me  because  my  word  has  no  place  in  yoiL  I 
speak  what  I  have  seen  ^th  my  Father,  and  yon  then  do  what  yoa 
have  seen  with  your  father." 

These  last  words  seem  addressed  to  the  crowd  promiscuously. 
It  excited  their  anger  greatly.  If  they  had  believed  on  him 
before,  they  dropped  him  now,  and  with  vehemence  replied, "  Abra- 
liam  is  our  father." 

Jesus  said  unto  them,  "If  you  were  Abraham's  children  yon 
would  do  the  works  of  Abraham ;  but  now  you  seek  to  kill  me,  a 

man  who  has  told  you  the.trutli,  which  I  have 

J  tZIL'ttit^r   ^^^^^  ^""^"^  ^^^'    ^'^'^  "^'^  ^^^  Abraham.     You 

do  the  works  of  your  father."  This  still  more  in- 
censed them,  and  they  retorted, "  We  are  not  bom  of  fornication. 
One  father  have  we,  God." — "  If  God  were  your  father,"  replied 
Jesus,  "you  would  have  held  me  dear;  for  I  pi-oceeded  forth  and 
have  come  f i-om  God ;  neither  came  I  of  myself,  but  He  sent  me. 
Why  do  you  not  underetand  my  speech?  Because  you  cannot 
hear  my  discourse.*  Ye  are  of  your  father  Diabolns  (the  Calum- 
niator), and  the  desires  of  your  father  you  are  minded  to  do.  He 
was  a  manslayer  from  the  beginning,  and  in  the  truth  he  has  not 
an  abiding-place,  for  the  truth  is  not  in  him ;  when  he  speaks  a 


^  It  is  important  to  notice  the  dia- 
tinction  between  AoAia  and  \oyosy  the 
foxmez  signifying  the  outwaxd  articu- 


late utterance  of  the  latter,  which 
means  a  reasonable  connected  line  of 
thought. 
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lie  he  speaks  of  his  own,  for  ho  is  a  liar  and  the  liar's  father. 
But  because  I  speak  the  truth  you  do  not  believe  me.  Who  of 
you  convicts  me  of  wrong?*  Why  do  you  not  believe  me  if  I 
Bpeak  the  truth  ?  lie  who  is  of  God  hears  tlie  words  of  God :  on 
this  account  you  hear  not,  ]>ecause  you  are  not  from  God." 

Upon  their  claiming  to  be  Abraham's  children  Jesus  showed 
them  that  they  had  none  of  the  characteristics  of  the  spiritual 
descendants  of  Abraham.    That  was  tantamount 
to  a  charge  of  spiritual  bastardy,  which  they  re-    ^"^®'io^-^^»- 
pelled  by  claiming  God  as  their  father.    But 
Jesus  shows  them  that  they  have  not  the  characteristics  of  spirit- 
ual children  of  God,  because  they  hate  the  One  who  has  come  out 
from  God.     If  they  were  God's  spiritual  children  tlie  truth  would 
be  their  vernacular ;  but  they  cannot  receive  the  tnith ;  it  is  as  un- 
intelligible to  them  as  an  unknown' language.     He  then  pours  tho 
awful  statement  into  their  ears  that  they  are  tlie  children  of  tho 
Devil,  who  was  at  once  a  liar  and  a  murderer,  who  in  the  begin- 
ning sought  to  destroy  the  race,  and  endeavored  to  accomplish 
his  nefarious  designs  by  a  lie.     The  Jews  sliowed  this  disposition 
towards  Jesus — ^the  lying,  homicidal  spirit — in  that  tliey  sought  to 
kill  him,  not  for  any  erix)r  of  thought  or  wrong  of  life,  for  ho 
appeals  to  them  if  they  have  ever  been  convinced  on  evidcnco 
that  he  had  done  a  wrong  or  made  a  mistake.     It  was  a  great 
claim.     lie  challenges  any  flaw  to  be  shown  in  his  doctrines  or 
life.     And  yet  tliey  hate  him  murderously.     If  they  were  of  God 
they  would  hear  the  words  of  God;  but  their  failure  to  hear  tho 
words  of  God,  which  Jesus  professed  to  speak,  is  proof  tliat  they 
are  not  of  God.     Then,  they  are  of  the  Devil. 

Jesus  rested  his  reproof  on  actual  facts  of  which  they  \vci-e 
cognizant,  such  as  their  known  desire  to  slay  him.     To  his  lofty 
rebuke  they  reply  with  coarse  invective :  "Is  it  not 
polite  in  us  to  say  that  thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and        J^sus  charged 

f      -  1  o ««      mi  •  1  with  having  a  de- 

hast  a  demon?"     1  hey  were  gonig  to  throw  at    ^^^ 
him  the  two  hardest  words  kno^vn  in  Jewish  quar- 
relling, just  because  they  knew  no  liarder ;  but  they  sought  to  in- 
tensify them  by  saying — It  is  really  a  stretch  of  politeness  to  call 


•  The  word  means  "error"  as  weU 
•■  *' fault,"  mistake  of  judgment  as 
weU  as  sinfulness  of  life.  So  the  word 
whkli  I  haye    translated   "convicts" 


signifies  to  prove  the  faUacy  in  one's 
logic  as  well  as  to  fasten  upon  one  tlie 
charge  of  wrong-doing. 
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you  a  Samaritan :  are  we  not  doing  a  "handsome"  thing  to  restrain 
ourselves  and  go  no  further  than  to  say  "you  have  a  demon!  " 

Jesus  calmly  replied,  "  1  have  not  a  demon.    I  honor  my  Father 
and  you  dishonor  me.     And  I  seek  not  my  glory.     There  is  one 

who  seeks  it  and  judiyes."  The  mention  of  God's 
judgment  arouses  his  compassions,  and  he  says  to 
them,  "  T  solemnly  assure  you  that  if  any  one  shall  keep  my  word 
he  shall  not  see  death  through  the  ages."  The  Jews  replied, "  Now 
we  know  that  you  have  a  demon.  Abi*aliam  is  dead,  and  the 
prophets,  and  you  say, '  If  a  man  keep  my  woixi  he  shall  not  taste 
of  death  thnjugh  the  ages.'  Are  you  greater  than  our  father 
Abmliam,  who  is  dead  ?  And  the  prophets  are  dead.  Whom  do 
you  make  youreelf  ? "  Tliis  was  pressing  him  to  declare  his  exact 
position  toward  God  and  toward  Abraliam, — to  reveal  himself 
wlu^lly  in  all  his  claims.  He  simply  answers  that  if  he  glorified 
himself  his  glory  would  he  nothing;  that  his  Father  would  bring 
all  his  glory  to  light,  and  that  that  Father  was  the  God  whom  they 
pnrfessed  to  adore.  He  thus  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  an 
exclusive  sense.  Tie  adds,  "  And  you  have  not  knowTi  Him 
[although  you  call  Him  your  God],  but  I  know  Ilim,  and  if  I 
slunild  say  I  know  Ilini  not,  I  should  be  a  liar  like  to  you  ;  but  I 
know  Jlini,  and  I  keep  His  word."  He  presents  this  as  if  he  felt 
that  they  were  ui*ging  him  to  deny  his  own  consciousness,  to  de- 
clare that  he  was  not  what  he  felt  himself  to  be,  one  with  God; 
to  assume  a  lower  position  would  be  to  violate  his  own  nature,  to 
falsify  his  convictions,  and  to  deny  the  truth  of  God.  In  regard 
to  Abraham,  however,  he  said,  "Abraham,  your  father  [as  you 
claim],  exulted  that  he  saw  my  day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad.' 

This  was  an  astounding  assertion.     They  said  with  sarcasm, 
"  You  have  not  fifty  years  yet,  and  has  Abraham  seen  you?" 

Jesus  replied  most  loftily,  as  if  from  some  far-off  eternity,  "  I 
most  solennily  declare  to  you  that  before  Abraham  was  bom  1 

AM."     If  this  be  not  the  senseless  assertion  which 
csus       ore     ^^^^  Jews  took  it  to  be,  it  is  a  declaration  of  the 

Abraham.  ,  i.it  r  ^J.     r  v.-    \     * 

consciousness  whicli  Jesus  relt  or  his  being  m  ex- 
istence before  time  began,  before  measurements  of  duration  had 
been  discovered,  in  eternity,  eternally  coexisting  with  the  Being 
whom  he  calls  his  Father,  and  whom  we  all  supi)ose  to  be  God. 

The  Jews  took  up  stones  to  cast  at  him,  but  he  somehow  hid 
himself  from  the  fi-antic  multitude  and  went  out  of  the  Temple 


CHAPTER    II. 


THE  FEAST  OP  DEDICATION. 


"WiTERK   Jesus  went,  and  how  long  he  stayed  in  any  place,  are 
questioiiB  tlie  answers  to  which  escape  our  closest  investigations. 
He  travelled  and  tauglit.     This  is  nearly  all  wo 
can  leani.      There  are  certain  incidents  recorded       Perhaps  somo- 

-       •_.     ,  -     I  I  .  ,  ,  •   ^     ^1  where  near  Jen- 

oy  nis  Dn^graphers  winch  seem  to  associate  tlieni-  ^^^  j^^^  ^ 
selves  witli  this  portion  of  his  history,  and,  even  if 
"we  have  missed  their  precise  chronology,  may  as  well  be  intro- 
duced liere.  They  seem  to  show  that  Jesus  was  en  route  towards 
Jerusalem  to  attend  for  the  third  time  tlie  Feast  of  the  Dedica- 
tion, a  festival  which  celebrated  the  renewal  of  the  Temple  ser- 
vice under  the  Maccabees. 

On  one  occasion  a  lawyer  stood  np,  with  the  intent,  if  possible, 
to  entrap  Jesus  in  his  wiyings.     lie  put  this  question  to  Jesus : 
*'  Teacher,  by  doing  what  shall  I  inherit  perpetual 
life  ?"      To  this  Jesus  returns  two  questions,  im-     J^^^J'''^''^'^ 
jx>rtant  in  themselves,  and  increasing  their  impor- 
tance by  their  relation  to  each  other.     Probably  pointing  to  the 
phylactery  of  his  questioner's  robe,  on  which,  as  a  lawyer,  he  bore 
the   inscription  of  that  passage  of  Scripture  (Dcut.  vi.  5)  which 
tlie   tTews  were  accustomed  to  repeat  daily,  he  said,  "What  is 
written  in  the  law?"    Ilis  next  question  was, "  IIow  readest  thou  ? " 
He  calls  his  attention  tx)  the  fact  that  a  man  must  first  know  the 
words  of  the  record,  and  that  then  the  mood  in  which  he  exam- 
ines them  will  have  influence  on  his  judgment.     So,  before  mak- 
ing answer,  Jesus  asked  tlie  lawyer  what  response  he  had  been  able 
to  get  for  himself  out  of  the  law.     Ills  reply  was,  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  all  thy  soul,  and 
\irith  all  thy  strengtli,  and  with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."    Jesus  said,  "  You  have  answered  rightly.     Do  this  and 
you  sliall  live." 

J^erliajtt  this  touclied  hiin  as  an  intimation  that  his  life  had 
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been  in  fault,  and  therefore  he  could  not  understand  the  profonnd 
Bpiritnal  Biibjccta  which  he  had  brought  forward  for  disconree. 
lie  may  liave  felt  piqned,  and  to  make  return  gave  Jesiis  what 
perhaps  he  intended  to  be  a  quiet  toucli  of  Bareasm  by  the  qnes- 
tion,  "And  who  is  my  neighbor!"  As  if  he  had  said  that  beAotf 
kept  the  hiw,  niilesB  JeEus  gave  to  tlie  term  neighbor  perhaps  a 
meaning  not  altogether  acccjited  among  his  peoplej  thna  covertly 
seeking  to  rebuke  him  for  his  too  great  laxity  in  mingling  with 
the  bated  Samaritan  race, 

Jesus  replied  in  the  beautiful  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 

"A  certain  man  weiit  down  from  Jenisalem  to  Jericho,  and  fell 

among  thieves,  who  both  stiippcd  and  wounded 

I^ble  of  the    jjjj^   ^j^]  depaited,  leaving  him  lialf  dead.     By  B 
Good  Samanton.  '.  '  .  .  .         ,  , 

contingency  a  certain  pncst  was  gonig  down  that 

way  T  and  wlien  he  saw  him  he  passed  by  on  the  otlicr  side.    And 

likewise  a  Levitc,  wlieii  be  came  to  tlic  place  and  saw  hiin,  pasaed 

by  on  tlie  other  side.     But  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed, 

came  to  where  he  was,  and,  see* 

ing  him,  was  moved  with  com- 

jmssion,  and  coming  to  him  lie 

bound  up  his  wounds,  ^wuring 

in  oil  and  wine,  and  set  him  on 

his  own  beast,  and  bmught  him 

to  an  inn,  and  took  care  of  him. 

And  on  the  morrow  he  took  out 

two  denarii,*  and  gave   thein  to 

the  innkeeper,  and  said, '  Take 

care  of  him,  and  wliatsoevcr  thou  speudest  more,  when  I  come 

aj^ain  I  will  repay  thee,'  " 

Then  Jesus  submitted  to  the  lawyer  the  question,  "  Wliicli  of 

tlicse  throe  seems  to  thee  to  have  Iieen  neighbor  to  liim  that  fell 

among  the  thieves?"     And  he  replied,  "  He  who  showed  mercy 

on  him."     Josus  said,  "  Go,  and  do  thou  likewise." 

Tlie  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  was  proverbially  perilous 


•  To  Eng-lish  readers  of  this  parable 
the  prencrosity  of  the  Smnaritan  in  leav- 
ing- two  pennioB  with  the  landlord  Bet-ma 
to  be  a  small  thing.  But  let  ub  recollect 
that  each  dcnnrius  rcprpBcntcil  a  day's 
labor.  It  would  surely  not  be  conrtidered 
■  amoU  thing  i[  a  New  York  laboriiie 


man  shoulil  humanely  take  tip  a  poor 
fellow  who  hod  been  maimed,  and  leave  ' 
(en  dollars  Ki  meet  his  cTjiensca.  Per- 
haps ten  dollam  now  in  New  York  wonlrl 
be  a  fair  representative  of  two  denarii  in 
Palestine  in  the  days  of  Jesus.  It  yth 
a  liberal  proTtsion. 
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by  reapon  of  being  the  resort  of  highwaymen.     Of  this  Josephus 
{B.  t/1,  iv.  8,  3)  informs  us.    The  priests  and  Levites  who  lived  in 
Jericho  and  officiated  in  Jerusalem  were  accus- 
tomed  to  take  the  longer  and  safer  road  by  way  of   ^  jencho, 
Bethlehem,  but  on  this  occasion  they  had  chosen 
the  shorter  route.    Their  guilt  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  the} 
examined  the  condition  of  the  wounded  man  and  found  it  to  be 
so  very  desperate,  and  yet  their  selfish  love  of  safety  drowned  the 
Toice  of  conscience  and  humanity  in  their  hearts.     If  the  la^vyer 
thonght  it  was  not  the  correct  and  regular  tiling  for  a  Jew  to 
show  mercy  to  a  Samaritan,  Jesus  showed  him    tlie  beautiful 
picture  of  a  Samaritan  putting  his  own  life  in  peril  to  save  a  man 
whom  he  considered  a  heretic,  and  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  na- 
tional enemy. 

If  the  wounded  man,  however,  was  not  a  Jew, — and  Jesus  does 
not  say  he  was, — ^then  the  Samaritan  is  represented  as  having  the 
widest  possible  humanity.  *  He  had  met  a  man       , .  .    . , 

,  X  TT     j«j        i.  1  xi  A  lesson  of  wide 

who  was  a  stranger.  He  did  not  have  even  the  jj^unanity^ 
pleasure  which  comes  from  helping  an  enemy, 
which  is  always  an  intense  personal  gratification  of  one's  own 
nobleness.  The  person  before  him  presented  only  two  claims  to 
Ilia  attention  and  his  kindness,  namely,  he  was  a  man,  and  in  tmublc. 
Here  was  the  very  widest  humanity.  But  we  know  that  the  helper 
was  a  Samaritan,  and  by  introducing  this  feature  into  the  picture 
JTesas  taught  that  it  is  possible  to  have  humanity  with  heterodoxy, 
and  to  have  orthodoxy  without  humanity ;  and  he  also  teaclies 
that  if  a  man's  orthodoxy  do  not  beget  humanity  it  is  barrenly 
-wortliless ;  that  humanity  is  superior  to  orthodoxy,  and  inhumanity 
is  worse  than  heterodoxy. 

The  beauty  of  this  parable  in  an  ffisthetical  view,  its  graphic- 
ness,  its  fulness,  its  wideness  and  completeness  of  action,  its 
penuine  humaneness,  are  all  heightened  by  the  fact  that  this  great 
Teacher,  who  selected  the  Samaritan  to  be  the  model  of  neii^rliborl  v 
l>eha\'ior,  had  himself  been  recently  insulted  and  rejected  by  tlie 
Samaritans. 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  on  this  journey  to  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation that  Jesus  and  his  followers  went  to  the  little  nei«2:hl)crin!x 
Tillage  of  Bethany,  to  meet  a  household  consisting  of  three  per- 
ionB,  two  sisters  and  a  younger  brother,  of  whom  we  shall  have 
-nore  to  say  hereafter.    This  family  seems  to  have  atti*acted  and 

SO 
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hcl'1  the  fi-iciids)iip  of  JceiiB.     Hie  Bistere  were  named  STartbi 
and  llari-,  the  former  probaljly  being  the  elder  and  the  keeiierui 
the  house.      Their  brotlicr  was  named  Lascarns. 
Iiotlmny.  Mniy    ^yheu,  or  how  often  pt«viomlr,  or  whether   e^w 
uid  Martlia.  Luke    ,     ,  ,  i      i  i  ■      .1  -    i  1 

^  t>ctore,  Jcsiis  had  been  in  tins  ]iome,weliaveiin 

means  of  knowing  posith-ely;  bnt  it  wunld  Been 
fiMin  the  air  of  the  nnn-ativc  that  Jcsiis  had  had  some  pmriom 
inttTooiii-se  with  thia  intci-cstiiig  domestic  cii-cle. 

Jet^iis  had  come  into  the  liotisc  tired  with  tmvel  and  preacliii^.     / 
His  reeeptiim  Iiy  the  sitstei-s  shows  the  difTercncc  in  their  tenipen- 
ments,      Mary  i^at  at  liis  feet,  listening  lovingly  to  his  wiaia. 


Miii-y  was  rei!0]itive.  But  llartha  went  hnetliiig  aliout  the  honwi 
pif|iaiiiig  many  thinip*,  intent  npon  giving  Jc3ii3  Bomethiiig <'f  * 
i'osliil  n^(:(.']ition  a-s  he  ciiiuc  f r<)ni  Iiis  tii-csome  jonnicy.  At  Iwt 
liur  iiidntitrviiaBsed  over  into  worry.  She  became  cnmherodilx** 
nnidi  servinfj.  Anil  then  she  became  a  little  fi-etfnl.  Aiid  »'"'■ 
went  from  the  kitchen  to  tlio  sitting-n)Oin  and  bii>ke  in  aiwn  ti"* 
^artv  witli  the  lialf-iilavful.  luilf-potnknt  speech  addi-essetl  tolI«7 
tn..<>if;u  iiusnii,  "Di>st  thon  not  care  that  my  sister  has  left  w 
to  serve  alone ^  Itid  her  therefore  that  she  help  me!"  ltd''' 
not  occur  to  Mary  that  innch  prcpai-ation  would  lie  necilnl.  ■" 
«bo  loved  Jesus  so  that  she  went  straight  into  tlic  situug-ruoiniiu] 
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took  a  Etool  at  Lis  feet,  in  the  coniidence  of  innocence.  Martha 
loved  him  j  net  ad  much,  and  knew  that  he  most  have  something 
to  eat,  and  water  to  wash  \vith,  and  a  comfortable  bed.  Mary 
thought  of  what  she  needed  of  Jesus.  Martha  thought  of  what 
Jesus  needed  of  her.  She  was  so  anxious  to  get  back  to  Jcsup 
that  she  felt  keenly  how  her  work  was  depriving  her  of  the  pleas- 
ure and  profit  of  the  company  of  her  illustrious  friend  and  guest 
Marj'  was  having  all  the  good  of  it  Martha  was  not  envious  of 
her  sister,  but  she  desired  to  have  some  of  the  happiness  of  that 
society,  and  if  no  one  helped  her  she  would  lose  it  all. 

The  reply  of  Jesus  has  generally  been  regarded  as  a  rather 
severe  rebuke  to  Martlia,  and  a  boundless  compliment  to  Mary, 
I  venture  to  say  that  it  was  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other.  He  did  most  probably  convey  in  his  ^  M^^a  ^^ 
tone,  as  is  intimated  in  the  repetition  of  her  name, 
some  dissatisfaction  with  Martha's  course.  It  was,  however,  only 
the  dissatisfaction  of  love,  not  of  anger.  He  desired  to  have  her 
there  where. Mary  was.  He  loved  the  sisters  equally.  He  was 
not  satisfied  tliat  Martha  should  be  worrying  in  the  kitchen,  and 
he  should  be  losing  her  society.  He  did  not  undervalue  care  for 
his  personal  comfort  Ko  man,  sinner  or  saint,  ever  docs.  It 
was  a  token  of  her  love  substantially  given.  lie  must  have  ut- 
tered the  words  tenderly,  with  the  tone  of  love,  reproving  love  for 
putting  itself  to  trouble.  He  did  need  food  and  a  resting-place, 
but  he  also  needed  her  company.  And  so,  with  a  loving  smile 
and  a  kind  look  that  pleaded  his  love  against  his  words,  he  ut- 
tered this  sentence  that  had  in  it  more  of  warning  tlian  of  re- 
proof. 

She  was  in  peril.  She  was  imdertaking  too  much  for  her  means. 
That  was  making  her  over-careful.  She  was  becoming  distracted 
and  worried,  anxious  and  troubled.  She  was  losing  her  self-con- 
trol. She  was  in  danger  of  losing  her  whole  enjoyment  of  those 
for  whom  she  was  working.  Now,  no  true  man  can  see  liia  friend, 
especially  if  that  friend  be  a  woman,  making  over-exertion  for 
his  comfort,  and  be  unconcerned.  Unless  he  be  entirely  selfish 
he  will  interfere.  So  Jesus  did  as  soon  as  she  opened  the  door 
and  looked  in. 

Nor  did  the  reply  of  Jesus  imply  that  only  one  dish  was  neces- 
sary. That  is  an  absurd  inteq)retation  of  his  words.  Nor  did  it 
mean  that  religion  was  tliat  one  thing.    This  is  a  mystical  inter* 
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protation.  Tlie  plain,  common-sense  meaning  of  this  part  of  tilie 
reply  is,  that  he  required  only  one  thing  in  his  reception,  namely, 
love  of  him.  Martha  had  that  All  then  that  was  necessary  was 
simple  attention  to  his  simple  wants. 

"What  he  says  of  Mary  is  not  so  much  complimentary  as  defen- 
sive. We  must  recollect  that.  It  was  not  a  volunteered  statement. 
Martha  knew  tliat  she  loved  Jesus,  and  believed  that  Mary  did 
too ;  but  tliought  that  her  sister  had  a  very  indiflFerent  way  of 
showing  it ;  and  Maillia  intimated  as  much.  Jesus  simply  meant 
to  defend  Mary.  He  said,  "  Martha,  you  shall  not  take  away 
Mary's  share  in  this  loving  reception  of  me.  She  has  chosen  the 
part  of  goodness  as  well  as  you."  The  fact  is,  that  the  reply  of 
Jesus  was  a  sweet  speech  to  both  the  women,  and  both  felt  pleased 
and  improved  by  it. 

Tliere  is  no  record  of  what  followed  ;  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
when  Martha  shut  the  door  behind  her,  Jesus  intimated  somehow 
to  Mary  that  she  should  go  to  the  help  of  her  sister,  for  he  saw 
that  Mary's  peril  was  in  the  direction  of  quietism,  as  Martha's 
was  in  the  direction  of  worry.* 

From  Bethany  Jesus  went  up  to  the  metropolis.  While  passing 
he  saw  there  a  man  who  liad  been  blind  from  his  birth.f     This 


*  I  venture  to  refer  the  reader  to  two 
published  sermons  of  mine,  entitled, 
Mary;  or^  IteUgion  in  Beauty^  and 
Martha  ;  or^  lidUjion  in  Service. 

f  I  can  unite  with  Dean  Milman, 
who,  in  a  note  to  the  text  of  his  Jli^t. 
C/iri^tianity,  in  loco^  says :  **  I  hesitate 
at  the  arrangement  of  no  pa^sag^e  in 
the  whole  narrative  more  than  this  his- 
tory of  the  blind  man."  The  Harmo- 
nists have  two  opinions,  one  placing  it 
at  the  time  when  Jesus  escaped  from 
the  wrath  of  hLs  enemies  in  the  Tem- 
ple, and  the  other  in  the  time  I  have 
given  it  in  my  text  above.  In  favor  of 
the  former  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
narrative  seems  so  closely  connected 
that  wo  can  hardly  imagine  an  interval 
Moreover,  we  know  that  that  conflict  in 
the  Temple  was  on  the  Sabbath,  and  that 
this  healing  took  place  on  the  Sabbath. 
(ix.  14.)  Tlie  objection  to  that  view  is 
that  Jesus    evidently    departed    alone 


from  the  Temple,  while  at  the  healing 
of  the  blind  man  his  disciples  were  with 
him.  Archbishop  Trench  replies  that 
it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  they  could  hare 
extricated  themselves  as  Jesus  did  him- 
self; but  the  Archbishop  must  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
present  at  that  violent  interview.  The 
argument  from  the  Sabbath  is  not  con- 
clusive, because  the  conflict  took  place 
on  a  festal  Sabbath,  and  this  healing  on 
a  regular  weekly  Sabbath.  Both  might 
have  fallen  on  the  same  day,  but  it  is 
not  known  that  they  did.  I  have  l>ecn 
inclined  to  place  it  where  it  stands  in 
the  text,  because  the  connection  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  narrative  seems  to 
me  quite  as  close  as  that  which  is  urged 
for  the  beginning,  and  the  conclusion 
(John  X.  22)  connects  itself  with  the 
Feast  of  Dedication,  at  which  his  disci- 
ples were  with  him,  as  they  wero  not 
on  the  former  occaidon.    Moreoyet,  a 
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Existence  of  eviL 


the  first  time  that  the  disciples  were  in  Jenisalem  with  Jcsns. 
As  thoy  were  passing  a  certain  place  they  saw  a  man  who  had 
been  blind  from  his  birth.      It  occurred  to  the 
disciples   to   extract   from  their  Teacher  some    Jj^^^^^      « 

*  1      "I  /•    Dlind  man.   John 

light  on  a  dark  difficulty,  as  old  as  tlie  liistory  of   ^ 
human  thought 

Traces  of  tl^e  profound  study  given  by  men  to  such  questions 
as  tlie  existence  of  evil  in  the  universe  of  the  good  God ;  the 
transmission,  if  not  of  mental  and  moitil  traits, 
at  least  of  j>enalties  ;  the  connection  between  sin 
aiid  suffering ;  and  kindred  pi*obleins,  are  almost  everywhere  in 
the  stream  of  recorded  thought,  as  far  up  towards  the  fountain- 
head  as  the  litei-ature  of  the  world  enables  us  to  ascend.  It  is 
probably  impossible  to  say  when  men  first  began  to  have  these 
conceptions  in  shapely  manner  in  their  minds.  But  tliis  much  is 
certain,  tliat  very  early  in  the  history  of  human  society  we  discover 
that  the  doctrine  of  retribution  was  not  held  merely  loosely 
as  hypothesis,  but  was  imbedded  in  tlie  human  mind,  and  spring- 
ing up  in  all  fonns  of  human  literature  and  art  The  heathen 
classics  are  full  of  it  The  students  of  the  old  Greek  dramatists 
can  never  forget  with  what  power  it  comes  out  in  the  writings  of 
./Efichylus,  tlie  father  of  classic  tragedy  ;  how  he  shakes  his  read- 
ers with  the  grand  horroi*s  of  the  Promethexis^  the  Agamemnon^ 
the  Euineiiides  /  how  in  them  and  his  other  tragedies  which  have 
survived  we  are  thrilled  by  the  perpetual  reproduction  of  ances- 
tral guilt,  the  punishment  of  successive  generations  of  sinnei*s 
who  are  pressed  into  the  commission  of  atrocities  by  the  doom 
which  lay  mountain  heavy  on  their  race.     Kor  will  they  fail  to 


great  difficulty  lies  against  the  other 
date,  namely,  that  Jesus  would  scarcely 
have  left  the  Temple  in  a  secret  man- 
ner, and  then  immediately  perform  a 
miracle  which  would  attract  aU  e^'cs  to 
him  at  the  moment  of  a  popular  tu- 
mult, nor  would  there  have  been  space 
during  the  remainder  of  the  day  for  the 
events  to  have  occurred  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  narrative.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful thought  that  it  exhibits  his  godlike 
calmneas  to  be  able  thus  in  his  own  peril 
to  stand  still  and  work  this  beneficent 
m^^riiA      If  I  were  writing  a  poem  in- 


stead of  a  history,  I  should  take  the 
other  date,  in  favor  of  which  are  Langfc, 
Olshausen,  Meyer,  Stier,  Trench,  and 
Milman ;  against  whom,  and  in  favor  of 
the  view  I  adopt,  stand  LUcke,  Tho- 
luck,  De  Wette,  Alford,  ond  Rev.  Mor- 
ris Dods,  who  translated  and  editel 
Lango's  *'  Life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Macknight  places  the  licaling  on  tho 
day  of  the  escape  from  the  Temple; 
the  rewgnilion  and  subsequent  proceed- 
ings during  the  visit  at  the  Dedication. 
The  reader  must  examine  and  decide  f  ai 
himself. 
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remember  how  tlie  greatest  of  Greek  dramatic  anthors,  in  hia 
wonderful  (EdiptiSy  seems  to  attempt  an  imitation  of  the  intrica- 
cies of  Divine  Providence,  and  the  inevitability  of  the  blow  of 
retribution  trom  the  opening  of  the  plot  to  the  tremendous  catas- 
trophe ;  nor  with  what  splendid  diction  and  temble  beauty  the 
same  doctrines  are  set  forth  by  Euripides  in  his  wonderful  J*/ub- 
dra  and  overwhelming  Medea.  Indeed,  the  whole  ancient  classic 
ti*agedy  surges  with  the  lieaNnng  billows  of  sinful  passion  under 
the  beating  temi)ests  of  tremendous  retribution. 

The  ancient  idea  of  penalty  was  personified.    Nemesis,  daugh- 
ter of  Darkness  and  kinswoman  of  Shame,  was  the  agent  of  the 

gods  in  the  punishment  of  the  violation  of  law, 

eancien  pa-    ^^^^  ^^  ^^  special  aven^jer  of  family  crimes, 
gan  idea.  ,     , 

With  the  scent,  the  swiftness,  and  the  certainty 

of  a  sleuth-hound,  she  followed  guilt  through  all  the  windings  of 
society  and  all  tlie  doublings  of  blood,  until  she  smote  it  with  tho 
scourge  that  infuriated  or  tlie  sword  that  destroyed.  The  skill  of 
even  Phidias  was  employed  to  embody  in  marble  the  poi)ular  con- 
ception of  this  personation  of  penalty. 

This  same  idea  of  the  inevitable  following  of  pain  upon  trans- 
gression, at  whatever  intervals  and  througli  whatever  prosperi- 
ties,— from*  which  was  always  made  the  illogical 

The  Hebrew  idea.  i      •         ^i     ^  jt     '  j.  ^  i  -^i 

conchisioii  that   no   suiiering   takes   place  with- 
out sin, — lay  dark  and  heavy  on  the  Ilebrcw  mind.     In  tliat  sim- 
plest, grandest,  and  most  solemn  of  all  the  tragedies,  the  book 
Jobj  we  see  a  very  powerful  representation  of  this.     A  man  serv- 
ing God  with  such  consecration  and  such  constancy  that  even  the 
Almighty  spoke  of  him  as  His  perfect  servant,  suddenly  topples 
from  the  pinnacle  of  human  prosperity  to  the  dunghill  of  the 
lowest  debasement ;  from  suiTOundings  of  comfort,  which  made 
him  seem  like  a  secure    god,  into  privations  and  pains  wliick 
ranked  him  among  the  most  pitiful  of  the  feeble.     "\Mien  his 
frieiuls  drew  near  to  condole  with  him,  they  knew  him  not.- 
They  beheld  a  blackened  ruin  lie  where  there  had  stood  a  palace? 
of  delights.     The  sight  was  so  appalling  that  Elii)haz  the  Teman- 
ite,  and  Bildad  the  Shuliite,  and  5Iophar  the  Naamathite,  lifted  up 
their  voices  and  wept,  and  rent  their  mantles  and  crowned  tliem- 
selves  with  dust,  and  sat  down  with  the  sufFerec  seven  davs  and 
seven  nights,   and  never  a  man  of  them  essayed  to  break  with 
syllables  the  awful  silence  of  that  ti-anscendent  grief.   And  when 
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they  did,  TvliexL  Ihej  had  taken  a  week  tx>  contemplate  the  sitiia* 
tion  and  stvidy  the  case  of  Job,  these  three  great  men,  whom  Job 
had  tlioiiglit  worthy  to  bo  his  friends,  embodied  their  philosophy 
iu  sucU  'words  as  these : 

Elipliaz   8&id:    "Who  over  perished,  being  innocent?  or  where 

were  tlie  rigliteoiis  cut  oflf  ?  Even  as  I  have  seen,  tliey  that phuyh 

iniquity  J  CLiul  sow  wickedness^  reap  the  sameP  Bildad  said :  ^^  Can 

the  rush,    gro'w  np  without  mire?     Can  the  flag  grow  without 

water  ?      ^Vlailst  it  is  yet  in  its  greenness,  and  not  cut  down,  it 

witheretlk   "before  any  other  herb.    So  are  the  paths  of  all  that 

forget    Cfod  /    and  the  hypocrites  hope  slwll  perish!^     Zophar 

boldly  said  :   ^^  Know  that  God  exacteth  of  thee  less  than  thine 

iniquity  deserveth,^^ 

And  amidBt  all  this  intimation  or  assertion  of  secret  sin,  Job  was 

witliout  fault.     But  it  was  impracticable  for  these  men  to  conceive 

it  possible  that  tlicre  could  be  so  much  suffering  and  no  sin.     We 

Inunc  that  Job  was  in  the  midst  of  prodigious  paius  which  were  in  no 

way  a  punishment  for  either  his  own  sins  or  the  sins  of  any  other. 

So  \vlieu  we  come  down  to  the  days  of  Jesus  and  the  passage 

of  our  text,  we  find  the  great  Teaclier  confronted  with  a  case  of 

special   privation,  and  his  disciples  phnnply  put     ^^^„     ,.,  .   «^ 

\  J-     ^  4.-        i.      1  •  uiiM       Ti     •       *i  •        "Who  did  Sin?" 

the   direct  question  to  him:  "Who  did  sin,  this 

man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ? "     Here  is  a  sad  ease, 

a  man  who  had  never  beheld  God's  great  expanse  of  the  heavens 

or  fruitful  field  of  the  earth — a  man  who  had  never  seen  the  love- 

li«rlit  in  the  eye  of  mother  or  wife  or  cliild — a  man  to  whom  the 

an<i^l  rays  of  holy  light  had  never  come  flooding  in  from  all  the 

f <.>riii8  of  nature  and  of  art,  full  of  reports  of  beauty.     It  was  a 

dire  privation.     It  never  occurred  to  the  disciples  to  ask  tlio  ])re- 

vious   question :    "  AVliy  came  he  thus  ? "     They  never  question 

tlieir  prejudices  and  their  old  ideas  which  they  had  received  from 

their  fatliers.    If  they  had  ever  j-ead  tlie  book  of  Job  they  had 

forg<3tten  its  moraL   They  presumed  sin.   Here  is  suffering,  where 

is  the  sin  ?    Suffering  has  only  one  parent,  Sin.    All  they  seemed 

curious  to  know  was,  Who  was  the  sinner  ?      It  broke  \\\x)n  them 

like  a  new  day  on  what  they  supix)sed  the  noon  of  their  intelli- 

g;exice  when  the  Master  said,  Ndilier  luith  this  man  shui^d^  nor 

his  parents.    It  was  an  utterance  which  smote  the  month  of 

Poetry  with  the  hand  of  Silence,  and  emptied  the  garnered  treaa- 

of  Philosophy  into  the  sea. 
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It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  disciples  believed  in 
tlie  doctrines  of  pre-existence  and  metempsychosis,*  or  had  even 
heard  them.  There  is  no  sufficient  proof  that  these  Platonic  ideas 
had  spread  generally  among  the  Ilebrew  people,  or  that  they  pre- 
vailed to  any  extent  even  in  the  schools  of  the  Eabbis. 

Here  is  the  ray  of  light  which  Jesus  let  in  on  one  case,  aad 
which  maybe  applicable  to  millions:  "Neither  hath  this  man 

sinned,  nor  his  pai*ents ;  but  that  the  works  of  God 

What  Jesus   ^j^^^jj  ^^  ^^^^  manifest  in  him."     Not  that  the 

thought  of  it. 

man  had  never  committed  sin  of  any  kind,  not 
that  his  parents  were  faultless,  but  that  this  blindness  was 
neither  punitive  nor  the  result  of  sin.  It  was  the  grand  rev- 
elation to  the  world  that  suflFering  may  exist  without  sin,  and  as 
part  of  the  working  of  a  beneficent  law  whose  sweep  describes  a 
circumference  too  large  for  human  vision,  but  enclosing  a  vast 
field  of  God's  benign  operations ;  of  this  circle,  the  segment,  if 
visible  to  us,  is  too  small,  too  fine  a  point,  for  us  to  find  the  cen- 
tre, measure  the  radius,  and  calculate  the  area,  with  all  the  aids 
of  all  the  geometry  known  to  man.  Jesus  says  that  a  man  may 
suffer  for  God's  sake,  and  by  the  cure  of  the  blind  man  and  the 
results  of  that  cure  he  demonstrated  this  blessed  fact. 

Jesus  added  the  saying,  "  Wliile  it  is  day  we  must  work  the 
works  of  him  who  sent  us.  Kiglit  comes,  when  no  man  can 
work.  As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world  I  am  the  light  of  the  world." 
The  proverbial  expression  "  Night  comes,  when  no  man  can  work," 
Binii>ly  meant  that  he  who  did  not  his  work  in  the  day  cannot  do 
it  in  the  nigl)t ;  that  when  a  man  neglects  an  opportunity  to  do 
what  he  should  do,  he  cannot  recover  it:  and  Jesus  applies  this 
general  principle  to  himself  and  his  disciples.  As  lie  was  the 
light  of  the  world,  what  titter  thing  than  that  he  should  open  the 
eyes  of  the  blind?  So,  he  spat  on  the  ground,  and  made  clay  of 
the  spittle,  and  anointed  the  blind  man's  eyes  therewith,  and  said 
to  him,  "  Go,  wash  in  the  pool  of  Siloam." 

Anciently  a  virtue  was  supposed  to  be  in  saliva  for  disorders  of 


'  The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis 
was  widely  leceived  among  the  Jews  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  especially  among  the 
Crtbalists,  who  explicitly  taught  that 
bxindness  from  the  birth  was  to  be  ac- 
coontod  for  by  this  doctrine;  but  we 
ooQuot  learn  that  it  was  taught  in  the 


times  of  Jesus.  Lightfoot  qnotes  the 
Rabbins  as  teaching  that  the  embryo 
might  sin  in  the  womb,  and  as  quoting 
for  proof  the  struggle  between  Jacob 
and  Esau.  (Gen,  xxv.  22  )  Tholuck 
believes  that  thia  was  merely  the  pxi* 
vate  opinion  of  particular  individuals 
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the  eyes,  as  \re  learn  from  Livy  {Hist  Niat,  xxviii.  7).  Suctoniiia 
(  Vesp.,  vii.)  and  Tacitus  {Ilistj  iv.  8)  give  accounts  of  the  restoring 
of  a  blind  man  by  the  Em})cror  Vespasian,  and 
both  speak  of  tlie  use  of  saliva,  the  latter  rei)re-  jje^l^^'  ^  * 
sciiting  the  blind  man  as  begging  the  Emperor  to 
auoiiit  liis  eyes  with  spittle.*  Jesus  himself  in  a  similar  case  em« 
ployed  it  in  the  healing  of  a  blind  man  (Mark  viii.  23),  and  also 
in  the  case  of  one  suffering  from  a  defect  in  the  organs  of  speech 
and  hearing.  lie  did  not  always,  however,  use  outward  applica- 
tions, as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  blind  man  near  Jericho  (Mat- 
thew XX.  34).  Wliy  he  did  so  in  this  case  we  do  not  positively 
know.  Ti-ench's  suggestion  seems  good :  "  Probably  the  reasons 
wliich  induced  him  to  use  these  means  were  ethical ;  it  was  per- 
liaps  a  help  for  the  weak  faith  of  the  man  to  find  that  something 
external  was  done."  It  may  also  have  been  a  test  of  his  faith, 
as  faith  was  the  psychological  basis  on  which  Jesus  wrought  his 
mii-acles.  It  could  hardly  have  been  to  wash  off  the  clay  which 
would  have  obstructed  the  use  of  the  eyes  after  the  miracle  had 
been  wix>ught,  as  this  would  not  have  been  a  sufficiently  import- 
ant tiling  to  mention,  much  less  to  command.  The  short  history 
16,  that  ^^  he  went  and  washed,  and  came  seeing." 

The  recovery  of  his  sight  made  so  great  a  change  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  man  that  some  of  his  neigliboi's  doubted  his  identity, 
although  they  still  saw  a  great  resemblance  to  the  blind  beggar. 
When  he  affirmed  that  he  was  the  very  man,  they  asked  him, 
"  How  were  your  eyes  opened  ? "  He  answered,  '*  The  man  who 
\b  called  Jesus  made  clay,  and  anointed  mine  eyes,  and  said  to  uic, 
*  Go  to  the  Siloara  and  wash : '  then  I  went  and  washed,  and 
received  sight" — "  Where  is  he  ? "  said  they.  "  I  do  not  know," 
Baid  he. 

The  people  noticed  that  the  man  had  been  healed  on  the  Sab- 
bath. It  was  expressly  forbidden  by  some  of  the  Kabbins,  accord- 
ing to  Lightfoot,  to  put  saliva  on  the  eyelids  on 
the  Sabbath :  in  case  of  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  g  r^^^^  °^  ^ 
however,  some  did  allow  this  to  be  done.  There 
being  some  difference  of  opinion  among  their  religious  teachers 
and  rulers,  the  man's  neighbors  brought  him  to  the  Pharisees. 
The  wish  has  often  been  expressed  that  some  miracle  of  Jesus  had 


^  Tzench  sajs  that  abundant  quota- 
tifloa  to  the  same  effect  axe  to  be  found 


in  Wetstein,  in  looo. 
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been  enbinittod  to  jadidal  investigatioiu  Now  here  is  precu^ 
Buch  a  case.  Jcsub  had  given  sight  to  a  man  blind  from  his  biiih. 
The  man  was  no  fool,  bnt  rather  a  qnick-witted|  genial  person. 
Tlie  best  intellects  of  the  nation  employed  themselves  in  investi 
gating  the  phenomena  and  circumstances  of  the  case.  These  in- 
tellects were  not  credulous,  but  exceedingly  skeptical ;  notapiritn- 
alistic,  but  exceedingly  materialistic;  not  friendly  to  Jesus,  bat  ex- 
ceedingly  hostile.  If  it  be  possible  to  disprove  the  alleged  woric- 
ing  of  a  miracle  we  have  now  an  opportunity.  Let  us  stndy  the 
investigation  and  results. 

The  Pharisees  asked  him  how  he  had  received  his  sight.  That 
presumed  blindness  and  a  cure.    The  man  admitted  both,  and  to 

the  point  of  their  question,  namely,  the  mamnaf 
ffBt^>^<rfil  ^^  ^^  healing,  he  replied,  ^  He  pot  day  on  my 

eyes,  and  I  washed,  and  I  see."  There  most 
have  been  some  peculiar  quality  in  the  clay,  and  if  so  it  arose 
from  tlie  saliva  of  Jesus,  for  the  same  ^ust  iroia  which  to  maks 
the  clay,  and  tlie  same  water  of  Siloam,  had  been  open  to  the 
use  of  millions  of  men,  and  yet  no  other  blind  man  had  been 
healed. 

This  was  so  manifest  to  all  his  inquisitors  that  a  schism  was 
immediately  produced.  Ko  one  doubted  that  a  very  wonderful 
thing  had  been  done,  if  there  were  no  fraud  or  collusion  in  the 
case.  Their  hostility  to  Jesus  came  out  in  the  saying,  "  This  man 
is  not  from  God,  because  be  does  not  keep  the  Sabbath."  But 
some  rei)lied,  "  IIow  can  a  man  that  is  a  sinner  work  such  signs  t" 
Here  was  a  dilemma.  The  miracle  could  not  be  denied,  if  there 
were  no  fraud,  and  they  could  not  give  up  their  ideas  of  Sabbath* 
keeping  so  far  as  to  accept  a  good  man,  although  he  had  sustained 
his  claims  by  a  niimcle. 

They  turned  again  to  the  healed  man  and  said,  "  What  do  you 
say  of  him,  seeing  he  has  opened  your  eyes?"  This  question  in» 
volves  the  admission  on  their  part  tliat  Jesus  had  given  the  man 
sight  in  some  wonderful  way,  if  his  story  be  true,  or  else  the  ad- 
missicm  of  that  upon  the  man's  part,  or  both.  That  lie  believed  it 
was  a  miracle  is  manifest  from  his  reply, "  lie  is  a  prophet.'*     Bnt 

_.  tlie  inqnisitoi-s  were  not  willing  to  be    imposed 

amined.  upon,    lliey  liad  no  mterest  in  admitting  a  min^ 

cle,  but  the  contraiy.  They  called  his  j)arenti 
and  asked  them  three  questions :  ^^  Is  this  your  son  % ''     <<  Was  lis 
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bom  "blind  ?  "    " IIow  does  he  now  see ? "    To  which  his  parcntg 

replied  :   1.  "  We  know  tluit  this  is  our  son ; "  2.  "  We  know  that 

lie  was  horn  Vlind  y  "  3.  "  We  know  not  how  he  now  sees,  nor  tlo 

vre  kiiCfW  tr/io  lias  opened  his  eyes :  he  is  of  full  age,  he  shall 

cpeak    for  himself."    The  Pharisees  in  Sanhedrim  had  alieady 

ainxjed  that  if  any  man  should  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ, 

tlie  Messiali,  he  shoidd  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue,  tliat  is,  endui-e 

the  sentence  of  the  tliirty  days'  excommunication.*     Of  course 

,    8uch  a  decree  did  not  promote  in  any  way  the  interests  of  truth 

or  the  interests  of  Jesus.     The  fear  of  it  made  the  parents  dtnlge 

the  question.     But.we  are  not  to  conceive  of  them  as  heartlessly 

eelfish,  for  they  knew,  as  they  said,  that  their  son  was  a  man,  and 

they  knew  that  he  was  very  slirewd  and  ready.    They  were  willing 

to  tmst  him  to  take  care  of  himself. 

He  was  recalled  and  put  on  his  oath.  "  Give  glory  to  God :  wo 
know  that  this  man  is  a  sinner."  This  address  certainly  docs  not 
mean  that  he  was  to  ascribe  all  the  glory  of  his 

^    J  ,      .  ?      T  The  patient  put 

cure  to  God,  and  give  no  reverence  to  Jesus,  as  onoath. 
Sammond  and  Jeremy  Taylor  teach.  It  was  a 
fonn  of  adjuration,  similar  to  that  which  Joshua  put  to  Achan, 
(see  Joshua  vii.  19).t  They  pretended  in  his  absence  to  have 
found  the  existence  of  fraud,  and  so  they  desire  him  to  ]>urge 
himself  bv  takini'  an  oath  and  telling]:  the  whole  truth  and  iiothin*; 
but  the  truth.     While  the  man  is  not  to  be  overcome  bv  their  an- 


•    **  There  appear  to  have  been  two, 
or  some  saj  three  kinds  of  excommuni- 
cation  among  the  Jews,  greatly  differ- 
ing  in   d^rrees  and  intensity,  and  our 
I>3rd     often    alludes    to  them,  not  as 
Hiougii  they  were  a  slight  matter,  hut 
act  among  the  sharpest  trials  which  his 
aervantB  would  have  to  endure  for  his 
xiame*fl  sake.     The  mildest  was  an  ex- 
cIxLsion  for  thirty  days  from  the  syna- 
gogue, to  which  period,  in  case  the  ex- 
oommanicated  showed  no  sign  of  re- 
pentance, a  simUar  or  a  longer  i)eriod, 
aooordinir  to  the  will  of  those  that  im- 
posed the  sentence,  was  added :  in  other 
^rayB  too  it  was  made  keener ;  it  was 
aooomponied  with  a  curse ;  none  might 
bold  oommnmon  with  him,  no,  not  even 
his  family,  except  in  cases  of  absolute 


necessity.  Did  he  show  himself  obsti- 
nate still,  he  was  in  the  end  absolutely 
8ei>arated  from  the  fellowship  of  the 
people  of  God,  cut  off  from  the  congre- 
gation,— a  sentence  answering,  as  many 
suppose,  to  the  delivering  to  Satan  in 
the  apostolic  church.  1  Cor.  v.  5 ;  1  Tim. 
i.  20.  Our  Lord  is  thought  to  allude 
to  all  these  three  degrees  of  separation, 
Luke  vL  22,  expressing  the  lightest  by 
the  a0i*pi^f(i',  the  severer  by  the  ovi'^i^nv^ 
and  the  severest  of  all  by  the  fKfiaWttv, 
Yet,  after  all,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
these  different  gnrades  of  excommunica- 
tion were  so  accurately  distinguished  in 
our  Lord's  time." — 7Wnch. 

f  Compare  1  Samuel  vi  5,  and  Ezra 
X.  11. 
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His  shrewdnesa. 


tliority  and  influence  of  position,  he  is  nevertheless  a  little  mora .  '■ 
reserved.     He  quietly  but  finnly  answered,  "  If  he  be  a  sinner  I  ; 
do  not  know  it:  but  I  do  know  one  thintj^  that  being  blind  I  now 
see."     On  theories  he  would  not  convict  himself  ;  but  he  planted 
liiinself  on  facts.     They  could  not  shake  hiin  away  from  thoae. 
He  was  no  fool  and  no  coward,  but  he  was  careful. 

They  then  endeavored  to  ci*oss-question  the  man,  probably  hop- 
ing that  he  would  conti-adict  liimself  or  else  say  something  whidi 

they  could  use  to  the  damage  of  Jesus.  Tliey 
said,  "  What  did  he  to  thee  ?  How  opened  he 
thine  eyes  ? "  This  persistence  began  to  arouse  the  resentments  of 
the  man,  and  he  gives  them  a  sarcastic  answer.  "  I  have  told 
you  already,  and  ye  did  not  hear :  why  do  you  wish  to  hear  again  t 
"Will  even  you  wish  to  become  his  disciples?"  Or  perhaps  the 
grateful  man,  intending  to  add  himself  to  the  number  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Jesus,  ventured  to  intimate  as  much  to  these  pei'secuton 
of  his  benefactor  and  himself.  This  eni*aged  them,  and  they  re- 
viled him  and  said,  "  You  are  his  disciple ;  but  we  arc  the  disci- 
ples of  Moses.  We  know  that  God  spake  to  Moses ;  but  this  one 
— we  know  not  whence  he  is." 

The  man  then  began  in  turn  to  question  and  press  them.  They 
were  the  acknowledged  teachei-s  of  morals  and  religion.  They 
ought  to  he  able  to  meet  so  plain  a  case  as  this.  He  said,  "  In  this 
is  the  wonderful  thing,  that  yon  [great  divines]  know  not  whence 
he  is,  and  yet  he  has  opened  mine  eyes.  We  know  that  God  does 
not  hoar  sinners ;  but  if  any  one  be  a  woi*shi))per  of  God,  and  does 
His  will,  him  He  heareth.  From  the  aion  [the  beginning  of  time] 
it  has  not  been  heard  that  any  one  opened  the  eyes  of  one  boru 
blind.     He  could  do  nothing  if  he  were  not  from  God."  * 

This  enraged  them.  The  man  they  had  endeavored  to  detect 
in  a  fraud  became  their  teacher  of  moi-ality  and  theology.     Ho 

was  cool  while  they  were  heated.  Again  tliey 
railed  at  him.  With  churchly  arrogance  they  ex- 
claimed, "  You  were  altogether  boi-n  in  sins,  and 
do  you  then  teach  us?"  They  charge  that  his  blindness  was 
God's  mark  upon  him  for  his  sin,  showing  him  to  be  both  physi 
cally  and  spiritually  defective.     They  forgot,  in  their  blind  rage, 


Enrages  the  in 
quisitors. 


*  Acconling  to  Grotius.  opening  the 
eyes  of  the  blind  was  an  acknowledged 
sign  of  the  Messiah.     Midrash  in  Pa. 


cxlvi.  8 ;  Isa.  xlii.  7.     It  was  a  xnincte 
never  known  to  bo  wrought  by  1I< 
or  anj  other  prophet. 
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thmt  they  now  admit  that  he  had  been  bom  blind,  while  they  have 
spent  tlieir  strength  to  show  that  it  was  all  a  f]*aud,  which  he  Iiad 
collnded  with  Jesus  to  perpetrate.     Their  verdict  escaped  in  their 
'Wrath.     Whatever  else  the  investigation  developed,  it  pi*oved  that 
Jesus  had  opened  the  eyes  of  one  bom  blind,  by  anointing  his 
eyes  \rith  a  clay  made  of  common  street  dust  and  spittle.    Kever- 
theless  they  east  him  out  of  tlie  synagogue  and  excommunicated 
hiin.     From  their  days  to  this  the  churchmen,  who  are  tlieir  suc- 
cessors, have  sought  to  drive  away  and  excommunicate  tlioso 
whose  eyes  Jesus  has  opened. 

Jesns  heard  tliat  tlie  man  was  excommunicated,  and,  having 
found  him,  said  to  him,  "  Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  Man? " 
He  knew  that  that  meant  the  Messiah,  but  he  did 
not  know  who  the  Messiali  was.  He  knew  tliat 
tlie  person  speaking  to  him  was  Jesus,  whom,  however,  ho  had 
learned  to  regard  thus  far  only  as  a  miracle- worker  and  a  proi)het. 
Ilis  confidence  in  Jesus  was  great :  he  said, "  Lord,  who  is  he,  that 
I  may  believe  in  him  ?  "  As  if  he  had  said,  "I  will  receive  any 
one  as  Messiah  who  shall  be  set  forth  as  such  by  you."  Jesus 
answei-ed,  "  You  have  botli  seen  him,  and  he  it  is  tliat  is  talking 
with  yon."  Tlie  man  said,  "  Lord,  I  believe,"  and  woi-shipped 
him.  "We  cannot  know  tlie  height  of  that  worship  until  we  know 
tlie  idea  which  the  name  "  Messiah  "  conveyed  to  that  man.  How 
much  of  God  was  in  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Christ,  the  [Messiah, 
according  to  this  man's  measure  of  thought,  so  much  of  God  he 
worshipped  in  Jesus.     No  man  ever  does  more. 

Jesus  said,  "  For  judgment  am  I  come  into  this  world,  that  they 
-who  see  not  might  see,  and  that  they  who  see  may  become  blind." 
Did  he  not  speak  tliis  in  a  soliloquy?  The  tone  indicates  it. 
Eeflecting  upon  the  unsuccessful  effoil;  he  had  made  to  enlighten 
those  of  his  people  who  were  considered  the  enlightened  class, 
but  perversely  preferred  darkness  to  light,  and  contrasting  this 
with  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  illumination  he  had 
ehed  npon  this  blind  beggar,  it  was  natural  that  this  reflection 
should  occur  to  him.  The  blind  through  him  found  light,  and 
those  who  thought  themselves  enlightened  were  demonstrated  to 
be  blind. 

Some  Pharisees  near  by,  who  had  probably  been  watching  him 
as  he  talked  with  tlie  excommimicated  man,  now  approached,  with 
the  question,  "Are  we  blind  also?"     Ilis  reply  was,  "If  you 


Biflconrse  of  the 
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were  blind  you  would  have  no  sin ;  but  now  that  you  say,  *  We  see, 

your  sin  remains ''     He  varies  the  words  a  little 
Phanaees  engage  ^^  make  their  condemnation  more  pointed.    The 

Jesus  in  con  versa-   ^  ,  ,  i.ti         i         ii-i  •■ 

^Qj^^  fact  that  tliey  claimed  to  be  already  enlightened) 

and  yet  resisted  the  truth,  fastened   their  guilt 

upon  them.  . 

Then  followed  a  discourse  which  our  modem  professors  of 

rhetoric  would  pronounce  an  outrageous  mixture  of  metaphors, 

but  which  has  perhaps  never  confused  any  learned 

or  unlearned  reader  by  its  shifting:  of  fignires.  as 

shepherd  and  the       .  ,.  .     ,  .,      -^        - 

^  when  at  one  time  a  person  is  described  as  a  door 

who  had  at  anotlier  been  represented  as  a  shep- 
herd, and  again  another  pereon  is  represented  at  one  time  as  a 
sheep  and  at  another  time  as  a  shepherd.  His  relation  to  all  true 
people  as  the  true  Shepherd  of  the  sheep^  and  the  relation  of  aU 
false  people  to  him  as  enemies  of  him  and  of  ilie  flock  of  God^  is 
what  Jesus  sets  f oilh ;  and  this  is  a  severe  reproof  of  the  religious 
leaders  of  his  time. 

The  Jews  were  descendants  of  shepherds,  and  still  fed  many 
flocks,  so  that  they  were  familiar  with  the  allusions  to  shepherd 
life  with  whicth  their  whole  sacred  literature  abounded,  and  which 
abound  in  this  discourse  of  Jesus.  In  the  translation  of  this  dis- 
course I  have  ])ut  many  explanatory  words  in  brackets  to  fill  out 
the  pictures  to  our  eyes ;  for  the  speech  opens  with  a  picture  of 
a  fold  by  night,  with  the  night-watch  on  guard,  and  the  thieve 
occasionally  climbing  over  the  low  walls. 

"I  most  solemnly  assure  you,"  said  Jesus,  "that  he  who  [as  a 
pastor  of  tiie  flock  of  God]  enters  not  through  the  [appointed] 
door  into  the  sheepfold,  but  climbs  up  some  other  way,  is  a  thief 
and  a  robber ;  but  he  who  [frankly]  enters  in  through  the  door  is 
a  [true  and  genuine]  shepherd  of  the  sheep.  To  him  the  door- 
keeper opens,  and  the  sheep  hear  his  voice,  and  he  calls  his  own 
sheep  by  name,  and  leads  them  out.  When  he  puts  forth  his  own 
sheep  he  goes  before  them  [into  the  pasture],  and  his  sheep  fol- 
low him  ;  for  they  know  his  voice.  And  a  stranger  will  they  not 
follow,  but  will  flee  from  him ;  for  they  know  not  the  voice  of 
strangei-s." 

Having  uttered  these  sayings,  he  looked  upon  them  and  saw 
that  they  had  failed  to  appreciate  the  intent  and  meaning  of  liia 
words.     lie  was  determined  that  they  should  feel  some  of  ita 
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force,  so  he  explicitly  said :  "  I  most  solemnly  assure  you  that  1 
am  the  door  of  the  sheep.  All  who  ever  came  Q)ix>fessing  to  be 
the  Shepherd  of  Men  and  were  not,  such  as  your  ^ 

Pharisaic  pastors]  are  tliieves  and  robbers :  but  the-  .       ®^  ^  "^' 
eheep  did  not  hear  them.    I  am  the  door:  through 
me  if  any  one  enter  he  shall  be  saved  [from  false  spiritual  pas- 
tors], and  shall  go  in  and  out  and  find  pasture.     The  thief  comes 
not,  except  that  he  might  steal  and  kill  and  destroy.    I  am  come 
that  they  might  have  perpetual  life,  and  have  it  abundantly.     I 
am  the  Good  Shepherd.     The  good  shepherd  gives  his  life  for  the 
eheep.     But  the  hireling  [such  as  you],  who  also  is  not  a  shep- 
herd, whose  own  the  sheep  are  not,  sees  the  wolf  coming,  and 
leaves  the  sheep  and  flees,  and  the  wolf  catches  and  scatters  them, 
because  he  is  [merely]  a  hireling  and  cares  not  for  the  sheep.     I 
am  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  know  mine,  and  mine  know  me.    As  * 
the  Father  knows  me,  I  also  know  the  Father,  and  I  give  my  life 
for  the  sheep.    And  other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  tliis 
fold ;  those  also  I  must  bring,  and  they  shall  hear  my  voice,  and 
there  shall  be  one  flock,  one  shepherd.     On  this  account  my  Father 
loves  me,  because  I  lay  do\vn  my  life,  that  I  may  take  it  again. 
No  one  took  it  from  me,  but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.    I  have  author- 
ity to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  authority  to  take  it  up  again.     This 
injunction  have  I  received  of  my  Father." 

It  seems  quite  plain  from  all  this  that  Jesus  felt  that  he  held  a 
relation  to  all  the  good  quite  different  from  that  held  by  any  other 
man,  and  quite  superior ;  that  such  intima(^y  ex- 
isted between  God  and  himself  that  lie  only,  ^^^f^^  f^/^" 
together  with  those  who  came  in  his  spirit,  could 
bring  men  together,  from  Jewish  and  from  Gentile  folds,  and 
bring  all  to  God.  He  made  another  intimation  of  liis  approach- 
ing death,  but  claimed  to  have  power  over  life  and  death,  so  that 
his  sacrifice  of  himself  was  not  the  sullen,  despairing  abandon- 
ment of  a  defeated  revolutionist  to  his  fate,  but  was  a  voluntary 
enduiance  of  death  for  a  high  object.  It  was  this  which  made 
his  Father  love  him,  this  high^  heroic  dutif  ulness. 

This  profound  speech,  containing  a  shaq)  reproof  of  the  un- 
^ithfulness  of   these  venal  shepherds,  made  a 
firreat  division  amons:  his  hearei-s.     Some  said,      a  ai vision 

rr      1  1  1  .  1  ««      mi        .      1      •  amoEgst  them. 

**  He  has  a  demon,  and  is  mad."    That  is  the  im- 

or  something  similar,  made  on  all  weak  and  shallow  men 
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by  the  disconrses  of  those  who  are  of  very  profound  and  lofty 
nature.  Jesus  caupht  them  up  ro  suddenly  to  such  a  lofty  height 
that  their  heads  {jrew  dizzy.  Others,  not  yet  understanding  him, 
hut  having  strengtli  of  mind  to  maintain  their  self-possession 
in  8^)me  measure,  replied:  "These  are  not  the  words  of  a  de- 
moniac. Can  a  demon  o]»en  the  eyes  of  the  hlind?"  They  ap- 
peal to  t^le  well-known  miracle  of  the  cure  of  the  blind  man, 
which  the  investigation  had  estahlished,  and  in  which  the  people 
retained  their  conlidence,  although  the  man  had  been  excom* 
mum'cated. 

It  was  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  kept  in  honor  of  the  cleans- 
ing  of  the  Temple  and  the  restomtion  of  the  Temple  service 

upon  the  deliverance  of  the  nation  by  the  Mac- 
cabees from  tlie  oppi*ession  of  the  Syrians,  A.a 
104.  (See  1  Mace.  iv.  52-59.)  It  was  winter.  Jesus  was  walk* 
ing  in  the  Temple,  in  Solomon's  portico.  The  Jews  encircled  him 
and  said  to  him,  "How  long  do  you  agitate  us?  If  yon  be  the 
Christ  [the  Messiah]  tell  us  plainly."  It  is  a  fact  to  notico  tliat 
Jesus  never,  in  so  many  words,  declared  his  Messialiship  to 
them.  He  docs  not  now.  II is  reply  is:  "I  told  you,  and  yon 
helieved  not.  The  works  that  I  do  in  the  name  of  my  Fatlier, 
thov  boar  witness  of  me.  I^ut  von  believe  not,  because  vou  are 
not  of  my  sheep,  ily  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I  knc»w  them, 
and  they  follow  mo,  and  I  give  them  perpetual  life ;  and  they 
shall  never  periffh,  and  no  one  shall  pluck  them  out  of  my  hand. 
The  Father  wlio  gave  to  me  is  greater  than  all,  and  no  one  is  able 
to  pluck  them  out  of  the  Father's  hands.  I  and  my  Father  are 
One." 

The  claims  here  made  by  Jesus  are  of  the  most  exalted  kind. 

The  lives  of  all  the  good  are  in  his  hands.     lie  gives  them  a  per^ 

u  ,  ,  .         petuation  of  their  lives.    Nothing  can  destroy  them 

£x!uteu  claims.     ,  i  i         mi  •        i    •  *  "  i^ 

beeanse  he  guards.  11ns  clanns  {)ower  over  all 
the  forces  of  the  universe.  God  is  above  all,  and  Jesus  and  God 
are  one.  Such  were  his  claims,  right  or  wrong.  lie  did  not 
choose  to  declare  himself  to  them  as  Messiah,  for  reasons  which 
we  can  conjecture,  but  he  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  himself  to 
be  God.  The  infurinted  Jews  so  understood  him.  Again  they 
t(X)k  up  stones  to  stone  him.  lie  said  to  them,  "  Many  good  works 
have  I  showed  you  from  the  Father ;  for  which  work  of  these  do 
you  stone  me  ? "     Their  reply  was ;  "  We  do  not  stone  you  for  s 
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good  work,  but  for  blasphemy  ;  because,  being  a  man,  yon  .make 
yoarsclf  a  god."  If  wliat  Jesus  had  said  was  not  the  truth,  then 
it  cei"taiiily  was  blasphemy,  and  tlie  Jews  were  not  preparcd  to 
aeknowleclge  the  truth,  and  Jesus  did  not  withdraw  the  claim ; 
but  he  did  answer  them  by  a  quotation  fi"om  Psahn  Ixxxii.  G.  lie 
said,  *'  Is  it  not  written  in  the  law,  *  I  said,  You  are  gods? '  If  he 
called  tliem  gods  to  whom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  the  Scrij)- 
ture  cannot  be  broken,  do  you  say  to  him  whom  tlie  Father  has 
sanctiticd  and  sent  into  the  world,  ^  Thou  blasphemcst,'  because  I 
said,  *  I  am  a  Son  of  God?'  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Fattier, 
believe  me  not ;  but  if  I  do,  altliough  you  believe  not  me,  bcl  eve 
the  -works,  that  you  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in 
me  and  I  in  tlie  Father." 

Xliis  speech  of  Jesus  is  an  argument  from  the  use  of  language. 
The  phrase  '*  Son  of  God  "  it  was  not  bhisphcmous  to  apply  to 
a  man,  for  tJie  Scripture  did  it  repeatedly.     But 

must   als(5  have  meant  much  more  than       Supposed  bias- 


tliat,  or  else  be  descending  iix)m  his  high  claims ;    ^^^^ 

that  the   latter  was  not  the  case  appears  from  the 

conduct   of  bis  enemies  immediately  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 

speecli.      It  must  be  noticed  that,  in  connnenting  on  the  passage 

of  Scriptui'e  he  had  quoted,  he  made  an  argument  involving  this: 

If  those  to  whom  the  word  of  the  Father  came  were  called  "  gods," 

it   is    not   blasphemy  for  him  who  is  the  very  revelation  of  the 

Father  to  call  himself  '*  god."     But  t/uzt  he  had  not  done  in  this 

mild  and  usual  fonn ;  he  had  explicitly  declared  himself  one  with 

the    everlasting  Father,  and  it  was  their  inference — a  fair  and 

bKrical  inference — that  he  .claimed  to  be  a  god  and  to  be  the  God. 

lie  novr  appeals  to  his  works.     If  they  cannot  receive  his  testi- 

luony  without  such  aids  to  their  undei-standing  as  appeal  to  their 

Beuses,  here  are  his  works.     They  are  the  works  of  God.     You 

ou<^ht  to  believe  that  he  who  does  those  things  is  in  God,  and  God 

ill  him.     So  the  Jews  undei-stood  him ;  so  he  undoubtedly  meant, 

if  ^re  have  liis  very  words  in  this  record.     Jesus  believed  himself 

to  be  in  God,  and  God  to  be  in  him,  and  himself  and  God  to  bo 

One. 

WTien  he  announced  this  the  Jews  sought  to  capture  him,  but 

he  escaped  out  of  tlieir  hands. 

31 


CHAPTER   III. 

IN  FKREA. 

Jx8U8  must  have  felt  that  the  end  of  his  career  was  approHk 
:n^ .    lie  left   tlie  dense   atmosphere  of  hostility,  and  pMnd 

acix)S8  the  Jordan  into  Pcrea,  the  tcmtnyof 

of  Jordan^'  John   ^^^^^  Antipas.    Tlie  name  Perea  indadod  «il 
X.  that  territory  lying  along  the  east  of  the  Joriv, 

extending  fi-om  the  f(x>t  of  Ilanran  to  tliedpirt 
on  the  son  til  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  river  rendered  thelmdii*- 
tilc,  so  that  it  Avas  a  district  of  vineyards,  and  the  prtadndlyrf 
the  mountains  of  Gilead  and  Moab  preserved  the  salubrij^cf 
the  climate. 

Jesus  came  back  to  the  place  M'here  John  had  had  a  revehtfan 
of  the  McBsiali  in  the  son  of  Mary.     To  the  spot  where  lie 

baptized,  but  which  he  liad  never  sinee  re 

DfhiTbapt^m.^^   "^^^^^^  returned,  as  if  to  rcgird  himself  for  Mi 

coming  conflict.  It  was  a  region  inhabited bjt 
mixed  pojmlation,  and  its  distance  from  the  capital  removed  it 
from  the  licrce  religious  contentions  of  the  day.  He  might  hfW 
a  little  rest  from  those  conflicts,  ]^^oreover,  the  testimony  lAdA 
John  had  borne  in  his  behalf  was  still  remembered  by  the  peopki 
When  he  performed  works  which  far  surpassed  even  John's  pR)- 
phecies  of  him,  the  people  resorted  to  him  in  multitndeSi  Baying) 
'^  John  indeed  wrought  no  sign ;  but  all  things  that  John  said  of  diii 
man  were  true."  And  many  believed  on  him  there.  How  bog 
he  stayed  we  do  not  know,  but  his  sojourn  was  probably  Boveni 
weeks. 

The  time  was  occupied  by  joumej'S  and  teachings.    It  is  pw- 
Are  thcro  few    ^^1>1<^  that  it  was  at  this  period  that  one  ssid  to 
that   be   saved?   him,  '^ Lord,  are  tliey  few  that  are  being  savedl" 
Luke  xlii  Hig  answer  was : 

"  Strive  to  enter  in  through  the  narrow  door;  for  many,  I  say  unto  yon,  vOi 
8eek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able.    From  the  time  when  the  master  oitti 


/ 
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bas  shut  the  door,  and  yoa  begin  to  stand  without  and  to 
lOck  at  IHo  door,  nyingi '  Lord,  open  to  us,*  answering  he  shall  say  to 
n.  *  I  Wno^^ir  you.  not  whence  you  arc*  Then  you  shall  begin  to  say,  '  Wo  hay 
itcn  And.  cLranlc  in  thy  presence,  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets.*  And 
le  shall  say  to  you,  '  I  know  you  not  whence  you  arc ;  dci)art  from  me,  all 
wuikcTft  of  Inlc^uity.*  There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth  when  you 
chall  sec  A.l>ra,liain  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  and  all  the  prophets  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and.  you  thrown  out  And  they  shall  come  from  the  cast  and  the 
west,  ancl  from  the  north  and  the  south,  and  sliall  recline  in  the  kingdom  of 
Qod.     AncL  ace,  thcj  are  last  who  shall  be  first,  and  thcjParc  first  who  shall  be 

Tl\e  question  was  proposed  by  some  frivolous  person  in  the 

CTOwdB  about  liim,  some  person  not  jet  enough  attached  to  him 

to  be  called  a  disciple:   AVlio  sliall  be  of  the  kingdom  of  the 

Mes&iali  1     Now  tliere  comes  forward  in  the  reply  of  Jesus  wliat 

we  sliall  find  repeatedly  presented  hereafter,  the  idea  of  the  last 

becuiiiing  first,  and  the  first  falling  behind.    Many  would  like  to 

be  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  are  not  able  to  enter  in,  simply 

because  they  do  not  take  the  legitimate  measures.    They  ^*  are 

not  able  "  to  break  into  the  kingdom  nor  to  sneak  into  it,  and 

tbesc  are  tlie  only  ways  they  try.     lie  represented  their  final  for- 

lornncss  by  the  picture  of  a  head  of  a  household  whose  family 

had  been  wandering  about  beyond  the  hour  for  retiring,  and  his 

res<»lute  determination  that  if  they  would  not  keep  his  ivgulations 

tlicy  should  stay  outside.     No  matter  what  the  privileges  of  any 

uian,  if  he  do  not  come  in  God's  ways  he  cannot  come  at  all ;  and 

no  matter  whence  a  man  may  come,  if  he  come  aright  he  shall 

have  admittance. 

The  same  day  certain  of  the  Pharisees  came  and  said  to  him, 
"  Dei>art  hence,  for  Herod  desires  to  kill  you."  They  invented 
the  story  to  indace  Jesus  to  leave,  or  they  had  reason  to  know 
tliat  llcrod  had  animosity  towards  the  Teacher.  This  latter  is 
quite  compatible  with  his  desire  to  see  Jesus.  Natures  like 
Herod's  are  fitful.  Jesus  seems  to  have  received  the  statement 
as  a  message  from  Herod,  since  he  made  this  reply :  "  Go  and  tell 
tliat  fox.  Behold,  I  cast  out  demons  and  I  do  cures  to-dav  and  to- 
morrow,  and  the  tliird  day  bring  them  to  an  end.  Nevertheless, 
I  must  walk  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  the  following :  for  it  can- 
not bo  tliat  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem  1 "  This  was  not 
the  language  of  precision,  but  of  irony  and  melancholy.  John 
had  perished  by  die  hands  of  Herod,  but  as  a  general  rule  the 
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hatred  which  produced  martyrdom  had  its  seat  at  tlie  natlon'i 
ecclesiastk*4il  headquarters,  Jerusalem. 

It  was  while  engaged  in  this  work  that  Jesus  received  the  newi 
of  the  illness  of  his  friend  Lazarus.  U\x)n  receiving  the  message 
he  said,  "This  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the  glorj  of 
God,  that  the  Son  of  God  may  be  glorified  thereby.'' 

xSotwith&tanding  this  news  Jesus  accepted  an  invitation  to  cat 
with  a  Pharisee  on  the  Sabbath.     This  Pharisee  was  probably 

a  member  of  the  Sanhedrim  or  a  president  of  the 
e      ropm       synaijoffue,  as  he  is  called  one  of  the  rulers  of  the 

man.     Luke  xit.  o  o      ^ 

Pharisees.  At  tliat  dinner  was  a  man  who  -had 
the  dropsy.  The  invitation  was  not  an  honest  one,  as  the  Phari- 
sees were  lying  in  wait  to  find  something  against  Jesas,  and  this 
inan  may  have  been  placed  tliere  for  the  very  purpose  of  trapping 
Jesus  into  doing  something  on  the  Sabbatli ;  but  the  man  himself 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  sinister  intent.  Jesus  knew  the 
thoughts  of  the  company,  and  asked  this  question :  "  Is  it  lawful 
to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day  or  not?"  And  they  were  silent 
The  question  was  incisive,  was  such  as  answered  itself,  and 
made  a  defence  for  Jesus.  lie  healed  the  man  and  sent  him  ofiF, 
and  uttered  this  fui-ther  defence:  "AVliich  of  vou  liavin<j  an 
ass  or  ail  ox  fallen  into  the  pit  on  the  Sabbath-day,  will  not 
straightway  pull  him  out  on  the  Sabbath-day?"  As  if  he  had 
said,  that  if  their  coinj)assion  for  the  beast  or  regard  for  their 
proi)erty  should  lead  them  to  pull  a  brute  out  of  the  water, 
surely  he  ou<rlit  to  be  allowed  to  heal  the  human  bein^r  who 
had  the  dropsy. 

lie  then  addressed  them  this  parable : — 

"When  you  arc  biclilcn  of  any  man  to  a  wedding,  recline  not  on  the 
chief  seats,  lest  a  more  honora})le  man  than  yon  be  )>idd(rn  of  him ;    and 

he  Tvlio  bade  you   and   him   coming  shall   say   to   you. 
On    taking    a   low    »(jive  i)lace  to  tliis  onc,'  and  then  you  begin  with  slmme 

to  take  tlie  lowest  place.  But  when  you  are  bidden, 
go  and  recline  in  the  lowest  place,  that  when  he  who  in\'itvd  you  conn's 
he  may  say  to  you,  *  Friend,  go  up  higher  ;*  then  you  sliall  have  honor 
in  the  presence  of  them  who  recline  with  you.  For  every  one  who 
(>xalts  himself  shall  be  humbled,  and  he  who  humbles  himself  shall  be 
exalted.'* 

Tlie  value  of  the  parable  is  in  the  exhibition  it  gives  ns  of  the 
quick  sight  which  Jesus  had  for  all  the  small  details  of  socia] 
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interoonrBe,  and  the  lesson  of  simple,  blithe  enjo}7ncnt  of  plea* 
Bures,  not  seeking  distinction,  letting  the  honor  come,  or,  if  it  do 
not  come,  being  happy  without  it  all  the  same. 
He  followed  this  up  with  an  address  to  his  host. 

**Whcn  you  make  a  dinner  or  a  sapper,  call  not  your  friends,  nor  youi 
bnstbrcn,  nor  your  kinsmen,  nor  your  rich  ncigh)>ors,  lest  they  also  invite 
TOO  in  return  and  a  rccomiwnse  be  made  ymu  But  when  you  make  a  feast, 
ckll  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind.  And  you  shall  be  blessed; 
for  they  cannot  repay  you :  but  you  shall  be  rccomx)cnsed  in  the  resurrection 
of  the  just''  ' 

Men  sometimes  invite  others  to  their  entertainments  in  order 
to  be  invited  again.  Tliis  Jesus  pronounces  wrong.  lie  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  teaching  that  a  man  is  never  to  entertain  rich 
l>cople  or  kinsfolk,  but  tliat  when  he  does  so  he  has  no  recompense 
bej'oud  the  pleasure  which  tlie  party  gives  him.  If  he  will  really 
have  a  reward  from  God  for  the  feast,  he  must  bid  those  who 
can  never  repay  him,  bestowing  his  hospitality  for  no  personal 
advantage. 

Tlieii  one  of  the  guests  said,  "  Blessed  is  he  whoever  eats  bread 
in  tlie  kingdom  of  God."  The  remark  seems  quite  natural  when 
"we  recollect  that  in  the  cun*ent  Jewish  notions  the  resurrection 
of  the  just  was  tlie  same  tiling  as  the  setting  up  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  which  was  to  be  inaugui-ated  with  a  great  feast.  It  led 
to  the  delivery  of  the  following  paiable : — 


«« 


A  certain  man  made  a  great  supper,  and  bade  many:  and  sent  his 
slave  at  supper-time  to  say  to  those  who  were  bidden,  *Coine,  for  all 
things  are  now  ready.'  And  they  all  with  one  voice 
began  to  make  excase.  The  first  said  to  him,  *  I  have  "hjt  *  ° 
bought  a  field,  and  must  go  out  and  see  it:  I  pray  thee 
bavc  me  excused.'  And  another  said,  'I  have  bought  live  yokes  of  oxen, 
and  I  go  to  prove  them:  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused.'  And  another 
said,  *I  have  married  a  wife,  and  on  this  account  I  cannot  come.'  And  the 
f«rvant  came  and  told  his  lord  these  things.  Then  the  master  of  the  hous.', 
b^ng  angry,  said  to  his  slave,  *Go  out  quickly  into  the  broad  plnces  and 
■trects  of  the  city,  and  bring  in  hither  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  blind,  and 
the,  lame.'  And  the  slave  said,  *Loitl,  it  has  been  done  as  you  have  coni- 
niaiidcd,  and  yet  there  is  room.'  And  the  lord  said  to  the  slave,  '  Go  out  into 
the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may 
be  filled.  For  I  say  to  you,  That  none  of  those  men  who  were  bidden  shaL* 
tmMe  ji my  Wf^er.**' 
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The  lessons  seem  quite  plain.  The  kingdom  of  God  is  a  f et8k| 
and  men  have  been  invited  thereto.  They  decline  to  oome,  not 
on  account  of  business,  buying  land  and  oxen,  or  marriage,  as  all 
these  are  lawful  things,  but  on  account  of  too  much  devotion 
to  these  things,  and  the  failure  to  adjust  their  affairs  so  as  to 
discharge  all  duties  properly.  The  "  compelling "  the  nuinvited 
to  come  in,  to  £11  up  the  places  of  the  recreant  iuvited  guests^ 
is  readily  understood  whea  we  reflect  that  these  people  were  so 
|X)or  and  worthless  and  unknown  that  the  messenger  would  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  convincing  them  that  the  invitation  was 
for  them.  I^buke  to  the  Jewish  nation  was  herein.  They  had 
declined  the  invitation  of  (xod,  and  now  God  would  fill  their 
places  with  the  Gentiles. 

Great  multitudes  flocked  to  him  on  this  journey.  Luke  reports 
that  he  gave  them  this  description  of  such  disciple&hip  as  he 

required,  and  enforced  his  teaching  with  striking 


"^*  illustrations,  and  the  repetition  of  what  he  had 
elsewhere  qx^en. 
This  is  the  address : — 

**  If  anj  one  come  to  me  and  hate  not  bis  father,  and  mother,  and  ynt% 
and  chLldrvn.  and  bn^thren,  and.  sistersy  and  yet  more,  even  his  own  life, 
he  c^LuuoC  Iv  my  disciple.  Whoever  bears  not  his  cross,  and  comes  after  me, 
cinnot  l^  mj  disciple.  For  who  of  too,  wishing  to  build  a  tower,  does 
nv^t  sit  down  first  to  count  the  cost,  whether  he  has  the  means  to  finish 
it  i  L>.^:  h.iplT.  after  he  has  laid  the  foundation,  and  not  being  able  to 
finish  i:.  all  who  see  it  l^^gin  to  mock  him.  saying.  This  man  began  to  build, 
ar.d  was  Uv^  alue  to  finbh.  Or  whtit  king,  going  to  war  against  another 
kiu:;.  sits  not  down  first  to  consult  whether  he  is  able  with  ten  thousand 
to  meet  liim  tluit  comes  against  him  with  twenty  thousand?  And  if  not, 
he  Kin^  yet  afar  otf,  he  sends  an  embassy  and  asks  for  peace.  So  like- 
wi^«  every  one  of  you  who  forsakes  not  all  that  he  has  cannot  be  my  dia- 
ciple.  Now.  s;ilt  is  gvxxl,  but  if  the  salt  become  insipid,  with  what  shall 
it  I V  seasv^uc-tl  ?  It  is  fit  neither  for  the  land  nor  for  manure :  they  cast  it  out 
Ho  tlkit  hath  eare  to  hear,  kt  him  hear.'' 

This  %vas  a  sifting  speech.  It  taught  them  that  it  was  bo  lioli- 
duv  auiusomont  to  In?  his  disciple,  but  tliat  it  involved  a  sulxirdi- 
iiutivui  of  all  the  passions  to  their  consecration  to  liiin.  In  using 
tho  oross  as  the  sviiiIk^I  of  self-denial,  Jesns  seems  again  to  have 
given  pi\^pl:otio  intimation  of  his  death;  but  in  the  minds  of  the 
disviplos  tlioro  cvUilJ  have  l>cen  no  such  connection.  Intemallv 
the  orcotiou  <.vf  a  Christian  character  is  like  the  erection  of  an/ 
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otber  great  strnotnre ;  a  man  must  lay  hia  plan,  he  must  study  to 
know  what  is  necessary  to  execute  it,  and  he  must  assure  hlmaelf 
thai  he  haa  the  requisite  resources.  The  conflict  of  Christian  life 
is  like  any  other  war.  One  mnet  consider  the  opposition,  and 
bow  and  with  what  he  is  to  meet  iL  These  illnstrations  mean 
only  to  impreea  the  necessity  of  entering  on  discipleship  with  am-  - 
pleat  determination  to  go  forward  to  complete  success. 

Then  crowds  of  publicans  and  sinners  drew  near  to  hear  him. 
Lnke  says,  "all  the  pnblicans  and  sinnors."     He  received  them 
kindly,  and  taught  thein  the  ways  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  heavens.    This  gave  the  Pharisees  occasion   ^^^  ^^ 
to  mnrmor.     They  said, "  This  man  receives  sin- 
ners and  eats  with  them."    In  reply  Jesus  delivered  those  three 
parables  of  surpassing  beanty  which  wore  to  illustrate  his  favorite 
proposition,  tliat  the  Son  of  Man  had  come  to  sock  and  to  save 
that  which  was  actually  losL     Tliey  ought  to  be  read  consecutively 
without  break,  and  so  we  give  them. 

*'  Whst  Dian  of  you,  having  a  hnodnd  sheep,  and  having  lost  one  at  them, 
does  not  leave  the  ninet;  and  nine  in  the  desert  and  go  after  the  lost  one  until 
he  find  itt    And  when  he  hu  found  it,  he  lays  it  on  hia 
■hoolden,  rejoidnff.     And  coming  into  the  house  he  calls   j^  „ 
together  his  friends  and  neighbon,  ssying  to  them,  Rejoice 
with  me,  for  I  have  found  my  sheep  which  was  lost    I  say  to  you,  that  like- 
wise joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repents,  more  thau  over  ninety 
■nd  nine  just  persons  who  have  no  need  of  repentance. 

"  Or  what  woman,  having  ten  drachmte  [140  cents],  if  she  lose  one  drachma 
[t4  cents],  does  not  light  a  lamp,  and  sweep  the  house,  and  seek  diligently  till 
■he    find   itt 

faaa  found  it 

■he  calls  her  friends  and  her 
oeighbois  together,  saying,  Re- 
joice with  me,  for  I  have  found 
the  drachma  which  I  lost.  Like- 
wiae  I  say  to  you,  there  is  joy  in 
thi;  presence  of  the  angels  of  God 
over  one  sinner  who  repents." 

*' A  certain  man  had  two  sons.    And  the  youngerof  them  said  to  liis  father, 
'Qive  me  the  portion  of  goods  that  fails  to  me.'     And  lie  divided  between 
tlteni  the  means  of  living.     And  not  many  days  after,  tlie 
younger  son,  liaving  gathered  all  togetlier,  took  his  journey    p^,"    J^  ' 

into  a  fur  country,  and  there  wasted  his  suljstnncc  living 
profligately.    And  when  he  bad  spent  all,  there  arose  a  mighty  famine  in  thai 
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country;  and  be  began  to  be  in  want  AndbewenI  and|dlAedliliBHUIoaM 
of  tbe  citixcns  of  tbat  conntrj;  and  be  acnt  bim  into  bis  flddi  to  faad  swIml 
And  bo  would  fain  liare  been  filled  witb  tbe  pods  that  th^nriaa  did  «■*: 
and  no  one  gave  to  bim.  And  coming  to  liimsdf,  be  said,  *  How  inmy  Und 
■enrants  of  mj  &ther  bave  bread  enough  and  to  qNure,  and  I  am  periddng 
liore  with  hunger  t  I  will  arise  and  go  to  my  fatber,  and  will  a^y  to  fafan, 
Father,  I  liave  sinned  against  heaven  and  before  you;  I  am  no  more  worthy 
to  l>o  called  your  son :  makeme  as  one  of  your  hindaerranta^*  And  Iwarase 
and  came  to  his  &thcr.  But  when  he  was  yet  a  great  way  off  hia  fmOMr  aaw 
liim,  and  was  moved  with  compassion,  and  ran,  and  fioll  on  bia  nedk,  and 
kissed  him.  And  the  son  said  to  him,  'Father,  I  have  rimed  ^gmS^A  heanu 
and  in  jour  sight  I  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  your  son ;  make  me  aa 
one  of  your  liired  servants.*  But  the  fiatlier  said  to  bis  alaveai  *  Bring  fSortll 
quickly  the  lM»t  robe,  and  put  it  on  bim ;  and  put  a  ring  on  bia  hand,  and  aan- 
dals  on  his  feet  And  bring  hither  the  &tted  calf,  and  kill  it;  and  let  na  eat 
and  be  merry.  For  this  my  son  was  dsad^and  is  alive  again ;  he  waa  loat  and 
is  found.*  They  began  to  1>e  merry.  Now  bis  dder  son  waa  in  a  field:  -and 
as  he  came  and  drew  nigh  to  the  house,  he  heard  music  and  <lMiM*iny  ^nj 
having  called  one  of  the  servants,  be  asked  what  tliese  things  meant.  And  lie 
said  to  him, '  Your  brother  is  come :  and  your  father  has  killed  the  fatted  gbI( 
bccauHC  he  has  received  him  safe  and  sound.*  And  he  waa  angry,  and  would 
not  go  in ;  but  his  fattier  coming  out  entreated  him.  And  be.  answering^  aaid 
to  his  father,  *  Lo,  these  many  years  do  I  serve  you,  and  never  did  I  transgress 
yuur  command ;  and  you  never  gave  nie  a  kid  that  I  might  make  merry  with 
my  friends.  But  when  this  your  son  has  come,  who  has  devoured  your 
ol  livin<j^  with  hariots,  you  have  killed  for  him  the  fatted  calf.*  And  be 
to  him,  '  Child,  you  are  always  with  me,  and  all  tliat  I  have  is  yours.  But  it 
was  needful  to  make  merry  and  be  glad,  for  this  your  brother  was  dead,  and 
is  alive ;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found.*  '* 

The  connection  and  the  climax  in  this  series  of  parables  must 
be  noticed.  They  indicate  a  regular  discourse  rather  thau  a  col- 
lection of  sayings.  Ownerehip,  in  some  sense,  is  the  connecting 
thought.  A  lifeless  coin,  a  living  domestic  animal,  a  son  ;  this  is 
the  climax.  If  the  order  which  Luke  gives  was  observed  in  the 
address,  then  it  would  logically  seem  thus:  The. recovery  of  a  loat 
animal  is  a  cause  of  rejoicing, — nay,  even  the  recovery  of  a  coin, 
— how  much  more  the  recovery  of  a  sou.  Men  are  represented  a^ 
the  sons  of  God,  and  all  sinful.  Sinners  ai'e  of  two  classes, — ^pnd- 
igal  sinnei*s  and  puritan  sinners, — those  who  gravitate  toward  tlie 
condition  of  outlaws  and  those  who  gravitate  towards  the  condi- 
tion of  sneaks.  In  some  particulars  the  prodigal  k  worse  than 
tlie  elder  bi-other,  in  many  others  the  elder  brother  is  worse  thaa 
the  prodigal.    The  yearning  love  of  the  &ther  draws  the  wan- 
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dcrcr  Ixome  ;   tliegoodness  of  the  father  bears  with  the  son  who  is 
a  hypocrite.      In  any  case,  when  a  human  being  is  lost,  God  in  the 
la^r.      Tills  puts  the  appeal  to  every  human  heart  on  a  higher 
plane  tliaix  mere  selfish  taking  care  of  one's  self.* 
Then  followed  tliis  parable : — 

•*  Tlicrc  was  a  certain  rich  man  that  had  a  steward ;  and  he  vrtin  accused  to 
him  of  wasting  his  propcrtj.    And  calling  him,  he  said  to  him,  *  AVhat  is 
this  \rliich  I  hear  of  you!    Render  an  account  of  your 
■tcwarddliip ;  for  you  can  be  no  longer  a  steward.'    And    stoHiIrd.^\ukcx^ 
the  ste^rard  said  within  liimsclf, '  What  shall  I  do,  because 
my  lord  takes  the  stewardship  away  from  me?    I  am  not  strong  enough  to 
dig ;  I  am  ashamed  to  1)cg.    I  know  what  I  will  do,  that  when  I  am  put  out 
of  the  stewardship  they  may  receive   me  into  their  houses.'    And  calling 
eaclk  one  of  his  Iord*s  debtors,  he  said  to  the  first,  *ITow  much  do  you  owe 
l^y  lord  ? '     And  he  said,  *  A  hundred  batlis  (860  gallons)  of*  oil.'     And  he 
id  to  him,  *Take  your  bill,  and  sit  down  quickly,  and  wTitc  fifty.'    Then  he 
id  to  another,  *And  how  much  do  you  owe?'     And  he  said,  'A  liundred 
(1100  bushels)  of  wheat.'    And  he  said  to  him,  *Take  your  bill  and 
eighty.'    And  the  lord  praised  the  unjust  steward,  lx;ciuisc  he  did  pru- 
dently ;t  fur  the  children  of  this  life  are  more  prudent  for  their  generation 
than  the  diildren  of  light. 

**  And  I  tell  you,  3Iake  for  yourselves  friends  of  the  riches  of  injustice, 
that  when  it  fails  they  may  receive  you  into  the  enduring  tabernacles.  Ho 
that  is  faithful  in  the  least  is  faithful  also  in  much.  If,  thenifore,  you  have 
not  been  faithful  in  the  unjust  riches,  who  will  coniniit  to  you  the  true  ?  And 
if  you  liavc  not  l>ecn  faithful  in  another's,  wlio  will  give  you  yours?  No 
domestic  can  serve  two  masters;  for  he  will  either  hate  tlie  first  and  love  the 
other,  or  he  will  adhere  to  the  first  and  despise  the  other.  You  cannot  serve 
God  and  Mammon." 

Pcrhai>3  we  shall  simplify  the  diflicnilties  wliich  many  have 
found  in  this  pai*able  by  learning  to  whom  it  was  addressed  and 
what  it  was  intended  to  teach.  It  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  tlie  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  but,  as  Luke  ^^^°^'''^  °^  *^® 
expressly  says,  "to  his  disciples."  It  was  in- 
tended to  teach  prudence  in  the  manageinent  of  a  man's  spiritual 
affairs.  Tlie  ordinary  lack  of  this  prudence  he  makes  the  more 
conspicuous  by  contrasting  it  with  the  prudence  of  men  who  are 


*  See  these  ideas  enlarged  in  my  pub- 
liofaed  eermona,  entitled  The  Puritan 
Simner  and  Loit, 

f  Thisseemsthevezy  beat  translation 
if  the  orig!:uil  wozd.   It  was  nsed  in 


Wiclif 8  translation,  but  unfortunately 
was  chan£^  in  the  common  A-enuon. 
There  may  be  prudence  without  wis- 
dom, for  2)iudenc3  is  often  a  rasoaUj 
virtue. 
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abeorbed  in  worldly  matten.  Here  was  a  steward  to  wbom 
committed  the  affairs  of  his  rich  employer.  The  bonds  made  by 
that  steward,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  power  of  attomey,  would 
bind  the  master,  no,  moreover,  lent  the  money  of  the  master, 
and  took  obligations  tlierefor.  He  became  waatef oL  Upon 
learning  this  the  employer  expostnlated  with  him  indigmmtly, 
and  ordered  him  to  settle  np  his  a&in.  This  gave  him  time  to 
tliink.  But  he  did  not  delay.  He  went  from  bad  to  worse.  He 
now  resolved  to  rob  his  master.  Galling  the  debtors  together,  he 
made  a  swift  arrangement  with  them.  They  were  not  poor  ten- 
ants, but  rich  neighbors  in  large  business  themselves,  or  else  they 
could  not  have  Ikk^u  trusted  with  such  amounts  of  sncsh  oosdy  ar- 
ticles as  oil  and  wheat  Ue  handed  back  their  bonds,  and  reorived 
in  return  bonds  for  a  much  less  sum.  They  were  tliiis  laid  under 
great  pacuniary  obligation  to  tUs  steward.  Tliey  did  not  know 
that  he  was  about  to  lose  his  place ;  but  he  did.  So  when  he  was 
discharged  he  had  ground'  of  an  appeal  to  them.  When  his  em- 
ployer discovered  what  had  been  done,  he  complimented  die 
shrewdness  of  a  man  who  had  been  most  dishonest  towards  him. 
It  was  only  tlie  f  orecast,  not  the  dishonesty,  that  was  praised. 

Jesus  used  the  parable  to  teach  his  disciples  prudence  in  regard 
to  the  future  of  their  souls.    A  great  difiiculty  exists  in  the  say- 
ing of  Jesus :  "  Make  for  yourselves  friends  of 
Friends  of  the   ^^  mammon  of  injustice,  that  when  it  fails  they 
righteousness.        "^^^  i-ceeive  you  mto  the  enduring  tabei-naeles.'* 

Money  is  represented  imder  the  name  Mammon, 
and  it  has  been  said  tliat  this  was  the  name  of  the  Syrian  god  of 
wealth,  as  Plutiis  was  iu  tlio  Greek  mythology.  But  no  proof  has 
been  discovered  of  such  a  fact  It  is  called  "Unjust  Manmum," 
or  "the  Mammon  of  Injustice,"  as  riches  are  ordinarily,  not 
always,  acquired  in  a  sinful  jway,  or  used  for  purposes  of  injus- 
tice, or  are  in  tliemselves  delusive.  The  dealing  with  large  wealth 
usually  leads  to  some  wrong-doing;  and,  as  Meyer  says,  "the 
ethical  chai*acter  of  its  use  is  represented  as  cleaving  to  itself " 
in  this  phrase  in  the  parable.  But  riches  can  l>e  used  so  as  to 
secure  permanent  spiritual  blessings.  The  disciple  of  Jesus  who 
does  not  so  use  it  is  not  as  prudent  as  the  unjust  steward.  Gen- 
erally his  disciples  do  not ;  and  therefore  Jesus  saya  that  "  the 
children  of  tliis  life  are  more  prudent  for  their  generation  than 
the  children  of  light "  are  for  the  world  beyond. 
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The  Pharisees,  who  were  covetous,  heard  all  these  things  and 
derided  him.    To  them  he  addressed  the  following  parable : 

**  There  was  a  certain  rich  man,  and  he  was  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
^  feasted  somptnously  every  day.     And  a  certain  poor  man  by  the  name  oi 
l^taitis  was  laid  at  his  gate,  afflicted  with  ulcers,  and  do- 
•bing  to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich     ^^^  '^    nmw* 
Euan's  table ;  yet  eren  the  dogs  came  and  licked  his  ulcers. 


^Bd  the  poor  man  died,  and  was  carried  away  by  the 

^gek  to  Abraham's  bosom.     And  the  rich  man  also  died,  and  was  buried ; 

md  in  the  under-world  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments,  and  saw 

ibrahsm  from  afar,  and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom.    And  he  called  and  said, 

'Kather  Abraham,  haye  mercy  on  me,  and  send  Lazarus  to  dip  the  tip  of  his 

&ger  in  water  and  cool  my  tongue ;  for  I  am  in  pain  in  this  flame.* 

.    **  Sat  Abraham  said,  '  Son,  remember  that  you  received  your  good  things  in 

jot&r  life,  and  Lazarus  in  like  manner  evil  things;  but  now  he  is  comforted 

and  you  are  in  pain.     And  besides  all  this,  there  is  a  great  chasm  fixed 

"een  us  and  you,  so  that  those  wishing  to  pass  hence  to  you  coiinot,  neither 

on  they  pass  thence  to  us.*    And  he  said,  '  I  beseech  you,  then,  father,  send 

^iQA  to  my  father's  house,  for  I  have  five  ^brothers,  to  testify  fully  to  them, 

tha^  they  may  not  also  come  to  this  place  of  torment*    But  Abraham  said, 

*1^ey  have  Moses  and  the  prophets;  let  them  hear  them.*    But  he  said, 

*l^o,  faihisr  Abraham,  but  if  one  went  to  tliem  from  the  dead  they  would 

diaxige  their  minds.*    But  he  said  to  him,  *  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the 

pi^phetB,  they  would  not  be  persuaded  if  one  rose  from  the  dead.*  *' 

This  parable  is  not  intended  to  bo  a  revelation  of  the  outward 

^ndition  of  individual  souls  in  the  spiritual  world.     Jesus  takes 

"^G  imagery  of  Jewish  and  Gentile  mythology  as 

ttie  Djere  drapery  for  the  teaching  of  most  impor-   ^J^^f  ^'^  ^'  ^* 

^^t  moral  lessons.     "Abraham's  bosom"    is  a 

^^taphor  for  a  place  of  permanent  rest  in  communion  with  the 

S^^od.    The  whole  parable  is  a  short  and  striking  di-ama,  couvey- 

^^8  most  solenm  and  impressive  lessons.      The  main  lesson  is 

"^^  minousness  of   unbelief  in  a  spiritual  world,  an  unbelief 

^hieh  renders  men  selfish  in  this  world,  and  engrossed  with  this 

^^rld,  so  that  they  may  be  covetous  as  the  Pharisees  were,  or  self- 

indulgent  as  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  was.     The  Pharisees,  so 

fw  from  being  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  were  remarkably 

abstemious  in  diet  and  modest  in  dress.     But  penuriousiiess  and 

prodigality  are  opi)Osite  sins,  growing  from  the  trunk  of  worldli- 

ness,  that  is,  overestimate  of  tlie  value  of  what  addresses  the 

^nses,  the  one  finding  its  pleasure  in  hoarding  and  the  other  in 
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Bqnandering, — and  thus  worldliness  grows  from  the  root  of  nnbO' 

lief  in  a  Bpiritual  world. 

In  the  Btory  two  persons  are  represented  as  being  in  extremely 

opposite  conditions.    One  was  rich,  the  other  a  beggar.    One  was 

clothed  in  byssiis,  a  linen  which  was  sold  in  the 
J^jjomen  la  this  ^^^  ^  j^^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^.^j^j^^  -^^  ^^jj^  and  in  gar- 

ments  colored  witli  tlio  most  costly  dyes.  The 
other  did  not  liave  clothes  enough  to  cover  his  sores.  The  one  had 
a  mansion  with  a  gate ;  the  odier  was  homelcsS|  and  laid  about 
at  people's  doors,  probably  by  those  who  desired  to  be  rid  of  him. 
In  comparison  with  the  splendid  condition  of  the  one  who  fared 
sumptuously  ^^  every  day,"  was  the  fact  that  the  other  waited  to 
catch  the  crumbs  which  the  servants  of  the  former  wonld  throw 
to  the  b^gars  and  the  dogs.  These  latter^  such  wretched  dogs  as* 
prowl  in  Oriental  cities,  added  to  the  hnmiliation  of  the  beggar 
by  being  his  only  attendants,  licking  his  sores,  and  thns  makuig  a 
contrast  witli  the  unfeeling  human  brother.  The  beggar  was 
named  Lazarus  in  tlie  story.  Perhaps  it  was  snggested  by  the 
name  of  the  friend  of  Jesus,  whom  he  was  soon  to  raise  from  the 
dead. 

That  men  may  know  that  condition  is  nothing  and  character 
everything,  Jesus  transfers  the  scene  to  the  under-world.  Lazarus 
dies.  He  has  no  funeral.  But  after  deatli  he  is  happy.  Angels 
escort  him  to  the  society  of  the  good  and  blessed.     Tlie  rich  man 

dies.  His  funeral  is  a  pomp.  But  he  is  wretched 
lii^^e'^rld^of  ii^  <^e  under-world.  He  sees  Abraham  and  Lazarus. 
•pirita.  ^®  ^^^  ^  them  for  help.    He  had  found  his 

pleasure  in  physical  delights.  His  misery  is  the 
want  of  them.  He  does  not  deplore  his  unbelief,  but  wants  his 
tongue  cool.  He  is  a  churchman  even  in  the  under-world.  He 
claims  Abraham  as  his  father.  Abraham  acknowledges  tlie  rela> 
tionsliip,  calling  him  "  son,"  but  showing  him  that  that  is  of  no 
avail  to  a  Jew  whose  character  is  ruined  by  unbelief.  The  rich 
man's  ideas  of  caste  do  not  desert  him  in  the  under-world.  He 
does  not  presume  to  ask  "Father  Abraham"  to  bring  him  a 
drink,  but  he  requests  him  to  send  that  beggar  Lazarus  to  w*ait 
on  him.  The  whole  story  teaches  that  in  lliis  world,  or  any 
other,  a  man  is  himself;  that  death  does  not  destroy  his  identity. 
The  same  prejudices  and  passions  a  man  has  here  he  has  here- 
after. 
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to  departed  saints  do  not  seem  lielpfnl.  Ahraliam 
could  not  lielp  the  rich  man.  Tliere  is  as  great  a  gulf  in  tlie  spir- 
itual ^vorlll  as  in  this.  Men  cannot  cross  and  re- 
emss  tlie  line  at  pleasure.  Lazarus  could  not  help 
the  rieli  man  if  he  would.  I'lie  rich  man  had  not  heen  si)ecially 
vicious,  may  have  done  many  things  which  he  ought  to  have 
done,  aiicL  for  that  he  had  received  his  "good  things  "  in  this  life. 
Lazarus  \va8  not  perfect,  and  had  done  many  things  which  ho 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  he  had  received  his  "evil  things"  in 
this  life.  TJut  the  great  distinction  between  them  was  that  Laza- 
ms  had.  huilt  his  character  on  a  sure  faith  in  the  suri)as8ing  im- 
portance of  the  spiritual  world,  and  the  rich  man  had  erected  his 
on  faith  in  the  surpassing  importance  of  the  material  world. 
And  this  difference  is  immense. 

Tl\e  forlorn  wretch  would  seem  to  have  been  anxious  to  prolong 
the  csonversation.     lie  remembered  his  brothers;  but  the  way  ho 
epealvS  of  them  leaves  us  at  a  loss  whether  he  was  more  concerned 
for  them  or  more  disposed  to  arraign  God's  providence.   lie  desires 
the   dead  Lazarus  to  be  sent  on  an  errand  for  him,  and  to  warn 
bis   l>rother8  by  telling  them  that  there  was  a  spiritual  world. 
This  means  that  if  God  had  given  him  sufficient  warning  he  would 
not  have  gone  into  that  torment.     The  reply  of  Abraham  is  stern, 
and  by  it  Jesus  gives  a  powei-ful  lesson  for  all  time.     God  knows 
what  kind  and  amount  of  evidence  is  necessarv  to  convince  those 
who  will  1)0  convinced,  and  he  has  given  it.     lie  knows  that  no 
amount  of  any  kind  of  evidence  will  convince  those  who  do  not 
choose  to  know  the  truth.     The  ai)pearance  of  one  fi-om  the  dead 
would  not  be  more  convincing  than  the  Holy  Scriptures.     And  it 
must  be  noticed  that  almost  immediately  after  this  he  raised  Laz- 
arus from  the  grave.     A  man  who  had  been  four  days  dead  came 
back,  and  had  no  more  influence  upon  the  unbelieving  Jews  than 
Jesus  had,  or  the  writings  of  Moses. 

There  may  have  been,  many  su])ix>se  there  was,  in  this  parable 
a  Icjsson  for  nations — the  rich  man  rej)i'esenting  the  Jews  and  I^z- 
arus  tlie  Gentiles.  The  spiritual  contrast,  as  to  privileges,  is  as 
great  in  one  case  as  in  another.  The  Gentiles  shall  become  the 
cliildren  of  Abraham  by  faith,  while  the  Jews  shall  be  cast  out. 
Perhaps  ho  did  mean  that  also,  but  it  is  not  quite  ai>parent,  and 
we  have  given  above  what  we  think  the  clear-sighted  hearers  of 
Jesua  must  have  felt  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  speaker. 
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'  It  was  probably  in  this  oonnectioxi  that  he  made  the  foUowfaig 
addroea  to  his  disciples : — 

"It  is  impoirible  for  cauoBof  offence  not  to  oome;  bntwoetoMmttreai^ 
whom  they  come!     It  were  better  for  him  that  a  millrtone  wen  hang  mud 

Lake  xriL  On  of-  his  neck,  and  he  cast  into  tile  flea,  than  that  he  duNild  CUM 
flBnons  foKgiwneni  uid  one  of  these  little  ones  to  offend.  Take  heed  to  jonr- 
'"'^  selves:    If  your  brother  trespass,  aAnoniah  Um;  oidif 

he  change  his  mind,  for^Ve  him.  And  if  he  trespass  against  thoe  sefca 
times  in  a  day,  and  seven  times  torn  again  to  thee,  asjing,  I  change  my  mfaid; 
thou  shalt  foi^^vo  him.*' 

Then  the  apostles  said  to  the  Lord,  ^Increaae  our  fBithL**  And 
the  Lord  said — 

'*  If  ye  have  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard,  ye  mi|^  say  to  thia  sjcaialaii 
tree,  Be  rooted  up,  and  bo  planted  in  the  sea;  and  it  would  have  obeyed 
you.  But  who  of  yon,  having  a  slave  ploughing  or  twniing  ||ociE%  wiQ 
say  to  him,  when  he  is  come  from  tiie  field,  *Qo  immediately  and  ledlne  to 
cat  t '  And  will  not  rather  say  to  him,  'Make  ready  wherewith  I  may  si^^ 
and  gird  thyself,  and  serve  me,  until  I  eat  and  drink;  and  afterwardsi  Ihoa 
shalt  eat  and  drink  f  Doth  he  thank  the  slave  because  he  did  the  tfaings  com- 
manded him  t  So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  have  done  the  things  whidi  are 
commanded  you,  say.  We  are  unprofitable  slaves ;  we  have  done  what  was  oar 
duty  to  do." 

This  address  teaches  the  •  behavior  proper  among  brothers. 
Tliroiigh  the  frailty  of  human  character  men  will  o£Fend,  and, 
what  is  worse,  will  cause  others  to  o£Fend.  It  is  a  thing  to  be 
dreaded.  But  if  one's  brother  commits  an  offence  he  must  go  to 
him  kindly  and  admonish,  and  upon  repentance  must  forgive  him, 
and  must  do  so  just  as  often  as  the  brother  offends  and  repents. 

As  this  requires  faith,  the  twelve  who  were  near  him  united  in 
a  prayer  for  increase  of  faith,  and  it  has  been  noticed  that  this  ia 

the  only  petition  in  which  the  whole  twelve  ever 

prayer  or  ai       ^.^  unite.    The  reply  of  Jesus  shows  something 

more  than  the  gross  marvel  wliich  a  literal  rendering  of  words 
would  indicate.  It  shows  that  Jesus  believed  ihere  was  a  loftier 
circle  of  existence,  in  wliich  faith  represents  what  mnsciilar 
strength  stands  for  in  this  lower  physical  world,  and,  moreover, 
tliat  in  that  sphere  things  are  possible  which  are  impossible  in  this 
Tlie  disciples  were  always  readj  to  go  into  pride,  and  such  a 
picture  of  spiritual  power  Jesus  tempered  by  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  they  were  servants,  and  that  as  thqr  expected 


ttieiT  slaves  to  do  their  duty  without  feeling  that  thej  had  laid 
my  one  under  obligation,  so  when  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  per- 
formed their  greatest  and  best  works  they  were  to  consider  in 
Immility  that  they  had  merely  done  their  duty. 

The   Bethany  in  Perea  is  about  tliirty  miles  from  the  Olivet 
Betliany,  which  is  less  than  two  miles  from  Jerusalem ;  fifteen 
stadia  saj'S  Luke.*  AVliile  Jesus  was  carr}Miig  for- 
ward his  work  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  Lazarus    ,  Sickn^  and 

•1  JT  1.1         i^-iiij'ji:    death  of  LazaroB. 

nckened.  Lazarus  was  the  cherished  inend  of  j^jIj^^ 
Jesns.  Indeed,  nowhere  else  in  his  history  do  we 
find  Jesus  enjoying  the  amenities  of  society  in  repose,  and  away 
from  the  glare  of  publicity  which  notable  men  of  affairs  must 
always  endure,  except  in  this  household,  which  consisted  of  a 
biuy,  bustling  elder  sister,  a  gentle,  thoughtful  younger  sister,  and 
a  quiet  brother,  probably  the  youngest  of  the  three.  Bethany 
was  so  near  to  Jerusalem  that  it  presented  Jesus  a  place  of  easy 
retreat,  and  it  was  so  small  and  unimportant  a  village,  lying  nes- 
tled quietly  on  tlie  mountain  side,  containing  no  residence  of  ofii- 
cial  personage,  whetlier  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  that  it  afforded  a 
Bafe  and  happy  escape  from  the  bickenngs  and  contentions  of  the 
excitable  metropolis.'  Jesus  had  put  himself  upon  the  footing  of 
most  resj)ectf ul  familiarity  with  this  family,  insomuch  that  Martha 
came  to  him  with  her  petty  household  cares  and  the  gentle  Mary 
became  his  companion.  These  people  were  not  desperately  poor, 
bat  rather  in  moderately  comfortable  circumstances,  seeing  that 
they  entertained  company  and  were  owners  of  a  family  burial- 
place. 

Wlien  Lazarus  sickened  the  sisters  despatched  a  messenger  to 
JesuBy  saying  simply,  "  Lord,  behold  he  whom  you  love  is  sick." 
It  was  a  request  delicately  embedded  in  an  expi*ession  of  trustful- 
nett.  TVlien  Jesus  heard  it  he  said,  ^^  This  sickness  is  not  unto 
death,  but  for  the  glory  of  God,  that  the  Son  of  God  may  be 
glorified  thereby."  This  was  a  declaration  which  showed  that 
Jesns  believed  he  could  see  the  conclusion  of  this  whole  matter, 
and  the  results  proved  how  correct  it  was.  It  was  not  merely  an 
opinion  of  a  case  of  sickness,  expressed  after  hearing  the  symp< 
toms  from  the  messenger,  but  it  was  of  the  nature  of  a  prediction. 
It  gave  tlie  messenger  comfort  to  carry  to  the  sisters. 

After  receiving  the  message  Jesus  remained  in  Perea  two  days 
l>efore  he  again  alluded  to  the  subject  or  made  any  change  in  his 
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TT.ovcmcnts.     Tie  then  said  to  his  disciples,  "Let   ns   go  into 
Judaja."     Tliey  rcciilled  the  painful  scenes  through  which  they 

had  so  hitcly  passed  with  him  in  Jerusalem,  scenea 
Jesus  Kti    re-    y,\^\^,\^  impressed  tliem  deeply  witli  the  foelins 

inftiTiH  in  1  erea.  ,  ,  " 

that  the  intentions  of  the  niling  party  were  most 
nialiiriiant.  They  i-ei>lie<l,  "Rahbi,  the  Jews  of  late  sought  to 
sUmv  VMii,  and  do  vou  {'o  there  ajjain?"  Ilis  answer  was,  "Are 
tliorc  not  twelve  houi-s  in  the  day?  If  anv  one  walk  in  the  dav 
he  diK's  not  stumble,  heeause  he  sees  the  light  of  this  world.  Bnt 
if  any  one  walk  in  the  night  he  stumbles,  because  there  is  no  light 
m  lum. 

Tliere  is  in  these  words  not  only  a  lofty  truth  as  to  the  special 
mission  of  the  extraordinary  man  who  uttered  them,  but  an  im- 
}x>rtant  principle  touching  all  human  life.     The  disciples  desired 
to  pn'long  his  life  by  keei»ing  him  fnnn  his  enemies.     lie  did  not 
dosii-e  ti»  h>se  his  life  in  anv  sense,  either  bv  ha>'inff  his  career  cnt 
short  by  his  foes,  <»r  by  his  own  departui-e  from  the  line  of  hw 
rightful  work.     He  held  that  if  he  sliould  protract  the  years  of 
his  natural  life  by  keeping  out  of  the  line  of  his  work,  because 
the  I'oril  of  death  lay  therein,  his  life  would  be  lost  in  a  worse 
nianiKT  than  if  he  wei-e  killed  in  doinj'  his  work  at  the  ridit  time 
and  ]»!;uv.     Ho  slioultl  have  outlived  himself,  and  thus  havelott 
his  litV.     The  only  safety  and  hai>piness  lie  in  doing  the  assipied 
work,  i!i>rhar:xini:  the  obvious  duty.     That  is  walking  in  the  light. 
ThiMV  :<  just  so  niui-h  of  light  and  life,  say  "twelve  hours."   If 
a  man  till  those  hours  with  the  right  work,  he  has  gained  life.   li 
he  ouiit,  aiul  then  endeavor  to  go  out  in  the  night  to  work,  he  rtum- 
b!os.     To  apply  it  to  himself:  if  his  duty  call  him  to  Bethany, 
t  hi  I  her  ho  must  iro,  even  if  the  Jews  kill  him  ;  for  stavinjr  awav 
is  srei'^'iuir  out  of  the  lijit  of  dutv  into  the  ninrht  of  selfishness 
If  .lo^;;s  do  st\  ho  c-au  no  kmgor  accomplish  any  good  in  Perea,OT 
tialiloo,  or  olsowlioiv.     He  nuist  walk  in  the  dav. 

llo  thou  saiil  to  thorn,  "  I^izarus,  our  friend,  is  sleejnng;  bull 
iT »  That   I  mav  awako  him."     He  knew  that  I-,jizarus  was  dea«l 

Whi'thor  by  the  j>rophetic  spirit  that  was  in  him 
ii^  auTiouiuvs    ^^j.  1^^.  j^j^  judirment  uixm  whatever  description  of 

th«»  aoath  of  I.AZ-      ,       '  ,       "  ,  .  ^     . 

j^^^^  tlio  i-aso  the  messenger  may  liave  given,  it  is  ntit 

imjH^rtant  to  decide ;  but  the  fact  is  that  Jesus  in 
Poiva  know  that  Lizarus  was  dead  in  the  Bethanv  near  Jemsir 
lem.     He  desii\Hl  to  prepare  the  minds  of  his  disciples  for  the 
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an^rons  journey,  and  so  began  to  let  them  know  the  exact  state 
E  the  case.  They  took  his  statement  literally,  and  said,  ^^  Lord, 
E  he  Blcjep  he  shall  recover.'*  But  Jesns  spoke  of  his  deatli.  In 
ill  lan^iages  sleep  is  represented  as  the  image  of  death ;  but  it 
somes  'with  extraordinary  beauty  and  force  from  the  lips  of  him 
irho  is  going  to  arouse  the  sleeper.  Then  Jesus  said  to  them 
plainly,  ^  Lazarus  is  dead,  and  I  am  glad  on  your  account  that  I 
was  not  there,  that  ye  may  believe ;  but  let  us  go  to  him." 

The  history  here  inserts  a  little  incident  which  is  very  beauti- 
ful, and  which  sheds  light  on  a  certain  cast  of  character.    Thomas, 
called  Didymus,  turned  to  his  fellow-disciples  and 
fisid  very  pathetically,  "  Let  us  also  go,  that  wo    ^®^®**°^    ®' 
may  die  with  him."    Thomas  was  a  natural  skep- 
tic, a  constitutional  doubter,  a  desponding  soul.    He  required  the 
most  grossly  palpable  proo&  to  win  his  belief.    But  he  was  true- 
hearted  and  brave  when  he  did  believe.    And  of  just  such  stuff 
do  Tre  find  a  certain  class  of  doubters  and  melancholy  men  in 
all  ages.     Lazarus  was  dead.    Jesus  was  going  to  die.     The  circle 
was  breaking.     ^^Let  us  all  go  together,"  said  this  sad,  brave 
man.      His  faith  could  not  reach  to  the  heights  of  his  Master's 
predictions,  but  his  fidelity  made  him  ready  to  follow  that  Master 
onto  the  death. 

"WTiy  Jesus  should  have  delayed  two  days  in  Perea  after  receiv- 
ing^ tlie  message  of  Martha  and  Mary  we  can  only  conjecture,  and 
scarcely  any  theory  yet  presented  seems  entirely  « 

satisfactory.    lie  did  not  idle.    He  was  not  en-   J^^  ^^^  ^^ 
deavoring  to  while   away   time.     In   Perea   he 
found  plenty  of  work  to  do,  and  he  chose  to  finish  what  had  been 
80  auspiciously  begun.     It  is  true  that  he  might  have  left  some 
disciples  behind  him  and  have  returned.     But  he  did  not  intend 
to  return.     His  career  was  coming  to  its  close.     lie  read  his  cir- . 
cumstances  correctly.     Moreover,  he  was  never  hurried.     He  had 
that  self-possession  which,  when  conjoined  with  high  intellectual 
and  moral  qualities,  is  the  measure  of  true  greatness.     He  knew 
what  he  could  do,  and  what  he  would  do.     And  tlien  he  liad  i-e- 
tpect  to  those,  his  dearest  friends,  whose  spiritual  improvement 
was  a  ruling  consideration  in  this  matter.     He  was  working  for 
the  good  of  men  and  for  the  glory  of  God.     He  neither  loitered 
ik>r  harried. 

82 


CHAPTER   IV. 


JESUS  ON  HIS  LAST  CIBCUIT. 


When  Jesus  reached  Bethany  he  found  tliat  Lazarus  had  beeni 
already  ^^four  days  in  the  tomb."    It  would  seem  that  when  thft] 

messenger  was  despatched  by  the  sisters,  Lazarosj 
jfli^afti*^^^**'  was  still  living.    Such  their  message  implied.   Itl 

was  therefore  satisfactory  and  consolatory  to  dit] 
messenger  to  hear  Jesus  say  tliat  that  sickness  was  not  unto  deaduj 
lie  must  have  been  greatly  sui'prised  when  he  returned  and  foniidi 
Lazarus  buried,  and  if  he  delivered  the  message  to  the  sisters  tliflf  j 
must  have  been  sorely  puzzled,  for  Lazarus  had  died  in  the  mean 
time.    This  message  must  have  seemed  to  them  to  show  that  Jesni 
had  lost  liis  way.     lie  had  said  that  this  sickness  was  not  unto 
death  at  tlic  very  moment  when  Lazarus  was  in  his  grave,  for  the 
Jews  made  haste  to  bury  their  dead  out  of  their  sight,  and  a 
prompt  interment  was  intended  to  be  an  honor  to  the  deceased-* 
When  this  message  came  to  Martha  and  Mary  it  must  have  been 
a  dbnble  blow.     They  had  had  such  love  for  Lazarus  and  such 
confidence  in  the  power  of  Jesus ;  and  now  Lazarus  was  dead  and 
Jesus  was  mistaken,  or,  if  not  mistaken,  he  did  not  regard  them 
enough  to  come  and  explain  his  dark  sayings.     So  it  seemed  to 
them.     Lazarus  must  have  died  the  day  the  messenger  left  for 
Perea,  and  been  buried  before  sundown.     That  journey  occupied 
a  day.     Jesus  spent  two  other  days  in  Perea,  and  the  fourth  vraa 
given  to  tlie  journey  to  Bethany,  so  that  when  he  arrived  it  was 
the  fourth  day  that  the  corpse  of  Lazarus  had  been  in  the  grave. 


*  For  proof  that  it  was  customary  to 
bnry  the  dead  on  the  day  of  their  death, 
see  Acts  v.  6,  10,  and  Jahn's  Archauhgy^ 
i.  2.  In  hot  countries  it  is  necessary  to 
buiy  promptly  because  of  the  rapid  de- 
composition ;  and  the  Jews  had  the  ad- 
ditional reason  of  being  fearful  of  defile- 
ment by  reason  of  contact  with  a  corpse. 


Even  now,  in  Jerusalem,  the  burial,  as  a 
general  rule,  is  not  deferred  more  tfau 
three  or  four  hours  ;  and  if  the  deilh 
occur  so  late  in  the  evenizig  that  thi 
burial  cannot  take  place  that  nighty  it 
is  performed  at  the  earUest  braak  il 
day. 
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The  sorrow  of  this  stricken  family  had  called  to  them  their 
neighboring  friends,  and  also  many  Jews  from  Jerusalem,  some 
andoubtedly  sincerely  sympathizing  with  these  afSicted  yoimg 
women,  others  simply  going  through  the  ceremonies  of  condolence 
ill  a  perfunctory  manner,  and  others  perhaps  desirous  of  bringing 
back  into  the  fold  of  orthodoxy  tliese  excellent  women,  who  had 
been  turned  aside  by  -the  fascination  and  friendship  of  the  young 
beresiarch  6f  Nazaretlu    There  was  a  crowd  in  the  house.    Martha, 
always  busy  and  bustling,  Avas  in  a  position  to  heai'  of  the  approach 
of  Jesus,  and  she  hastened  to  meet  him.    Mary  was  sitting  quiet  in 
the  house.    The  traits  of  character  in  each  came  out  under  the 
new  and  exciting  circumstance  of  the  arrival  of  Jesus.    Martha  met 
him  first,  and  the  words  tliat  burst  from  her  lips  indicate  what  had 
been  the  tlioughts,  and  probably  the  sayings,  of  tlic  sisters  in  his 
abeence.    "  Lord,  if  you  had  been  here  my  brother  had  not  died  I " 
This  speecli  is  a  study.    Martha  had  had  ample  opportunity  to 
invefitigate  tlie  cliaracter  of    Jesus.     She  had   seen  him  botli 
fatigued  and  rested ;  had  noticed  him  gazing  in 
revery  far  mto  the  air,  or  down  the  mountain 
filope,  as  he  sat  before  the  door  of  her  house  ;  had  heard  him  when 
he  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  Lazarus  or  some  of  the  dis- 
ciples ;  had  watched  his  intercourse  with  Mary ;  noticed,  as  only 
livoman's  quick  eye  can  notice,  all  his  movements  about  the  house, 
his  dress  and  address,  his  dispositions  of  himself,  his  off-guard 
moods,  his  temper  under  provocation,  and  all  those  things  which 
have  been  said  to  make  a  man  cease  to  be  a  hero  to  liis  valet. 
The  whole  impression  made  upon  her  mind  was  that  he  was  so 
holy  as  to  have  most  intimate  commimion  with  God,  such  intimacy 
as  gave  him  most  extraordinary  power,  fiuch  power  as  would  have 
enabled  him  even  to  push  back  death  and  keep  her  brother  alive. 
But  she  did  not  know,  it  would  seem,  of  the  miracles  he  liad 
wrought  in  restoring  other  persons  to  life,  and  did  not  imagine 
such  a  possibility  as  the  resurrection  of  her  brother.      To  Martha 
Jesns  was  a  divine  personage,  but  not  Deity.    To  the  saying,  "  If 
yoa  bad  been  here  my  brother  had  not  died,^'  slie  added,  proba- 
bly after  a  pause  and  a  sob,  "  Even  now  I  know  that  whatever  you 
will  ask  of  God,  God^  will  give  to  you."     What  she  expected  him 
to  ask  of  God  is  not  apparent.     She  was  in  the  tumult  of  a  fresh 
and  great  bereavement,  swayed  by  hopes  and  fears  and  griefs. 
The  spiritual  elevation  of  every  person  who  came  witliin  the 
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circle  of  hin  influence  was  manifestly  the  design  of  all  that  Jcsni 
did  and  said.     To  give  back  her  brother  simply,  was  merely  to 

indulge  Martha's  natnral  desires  for  a  season,  lear- 
High    aims  of   j^^^  j^^^  g^jjj  j^  great  distress  becanse  her  brother 

nHght  be  snatched  from  her  again  at  any  mo- 
ment. Her  snflFering,  in  that  case,  would  have  been  such  aa 
Wordswoith,  in  his  fine  ix)em  of  Zaodamiay  has  described  to  have 
been  that  of  his  heroine  when  the  shade  of  Protesilaus  was  re- 
stored to  lier  for  a  brief  time  and  then  withdrawn.  As  Olshansen 
has  well  said,  it  was  needful  that  Martha  should  so  recover  her 
brother  that  it  would  be  imix)ssible  ever  to  lose  him  again,  and  thua 
become  rooted  with  him  in  the  element  of  the  imperishable. 
Jesus  proceeded  not  simply  to  restore  her  brother,  but  to  f  omiBh 
her  with  a  remedy  against  all  forms  in  which  death  could  pofisibly 
assault  humanity,  bodily  or  spiritually. 

Jesus  said  to  her,  "  Your  brother  shall  rise  again  1 " 

Martha  replied,  "  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  again  at  the  resur- 
rection— at  the  last  day."  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  she  speaks  of 
the  resurrection  as  a  doctrine  currently  received,  and  as  including 
the  restoration  to  life  of  all  dead  men,  simply  in  virtue  of  tlieir 
being  men  and  being  dead  ;  and  also  that  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished for  all  the  race  at  the  last  day.  As  if  she  had  said :  "  Of 
course,  as  he  has  shared  the  fate  of  all  men  in  dying,  he  shall 
share  the  fate  of  all  men  in  rising." 

But  Jesus  tau2jht  her  another  doctrine  and  advanced  a  most 
prodigious  claim  for  himself.    He  said :  "  I  am  the  Resurrection 

and  the  Life.     He  who  believes  on  me,  even  if  he 

.esus  caims        y^ere  dead,  shall  live;  and  every  one  who  lives 

bt.    ^he  Resurrec-  ,  , 

t-i^jn  and  believes  in  me  shall  not  ultimately  die."    He 

removes  fix)m  the  plane  of  natural  causes  both 
life  and  the  resurrection,  and  declares  that  the  power  of  both  re- 
sides in  liiin  ;  that  he  is  the  dynamical  force  of  life  ;  that  without 
him  no  one  who  is  dead  could  possibly  be  restored  ;  and  that  those 
who  arc  alive  and  have  connection  with  him  cannot  finally  j>er- 
ish.  He  represents  himself  as  the  fountain  of  soul-life  and  of 
the  animal  life  that  is  in  man.  He  is  the  life.  He  is  Lifeness 
itself.  If  he  bring  himself  to  bear  upon  the  dead  they  live.  If 
he  bring  himself  to  bear  uix)n  the  living,  so  long,  through  the 
ages,  as  this  remains,  they  are  not  able  to  die.  He  is  tlie  Cesar- 
rection  for  Lazarus,  and  he  is  the  Life  for  Martha. 
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Upon  tliis  he  appealed  to  her :  "  Do  you  believe  this  ? " 
Martha  did  not  unequivocally  express  her  faith  in  this  startling 
and   immense  claim,  but  she  did  reply,  *'  I  have  reached  the  be- 
lief tJiat  you  are  the  Clirist — the  Anointed  One —  „ 

^^r  1-111  •  1  11  «    Marthas  caution. 

file  Son  of  God  that  was  to  come  into  the  world. 
It  ^was  a  noble  thing  in  her  not  to  give  hasty  assent  to  what  she 
eonld  neither  understand  nor  believe.    Jesu&  had  uttered  some- 
thing too  deep  for  her,  and  then  startled  her  by  the  sudden  ques- 
tion, **  Do  you  believe  all  this  ? "     She  could  not  say  whether  she 
did  or  not,  because  she  was  not  sure  that  she  quite  apprehended 
the  meaning ;  but  she  did  believe  that  he  was  the  Messiali,  and 
was  quite  ready  to  say  that  much.     If  that  meant  what  Jesus 
meant,  then  "  Yes,  Lord ; "  if  not,  then  "  Nay,  Lord ;  not  yet  that 
mnch ;  but  I  have  believed  and  do  believe  that  you  are  the  Mes 
liah." 

Having  said  this  she  went  her  way  and  privately  sought  Mary 
not  choosing  to  let  the  Jews  from  Jemsalem  know  that  Jesus  was 
80  near,  for  she  must  have  known  the  intensity  of 
the  malignant  hatred  of  the  Jews  towaixls  Jesus.    ^^ 
She  said  to  Mary :  "  The  Master  is  here,  and  calls  for  you."  When 
Mary  heard  this  she  arose  quickly  and  came  to  him.     Jesus  had 
not  come  to  the  house,  nor  indeed  into  the  village,  but  was  near, 
perhaps  between  the  house  and  the  burial-place.     When  the  Jews 
who  were  in  the  house,  and  had  been  endeavoring  to  comfort  her, 
Bavr  Marj'  rise  up  hastily  and  go  out,  tliey  followed  her,  thinking 
that  she  was  going  to  the  tomb  to  weep  there.    When  Mary 
reached  Jesus  she  fell  at  his  feet — an  act  of  homage  which  Martha 
had  not  paid,  an  expression  of  adoring  love,  perhaps  brought  sud- 
denly from  her  by  the  recollection  that  she  had  been  sitting  in 
the   house  while  her  dear  friend  was  so  near.     She  exclaimed, 
"  Lord,  if  you  had  been  here  my  brother  had  not  died."      In  the 
identity  of  this  speech  with  that  of  Martha,  both  coming  out  in 
tlie  great  emotion  of  the  first  meeting,  we  see  what  had  been  the 
tenor  of  their  conversation  in  the  absence  of  the  dear  friend. 
It  was  the  unfortunate  absence  which  occasioned  all  their  trouble. 
The  confidence  in  Jesus  of  these  two  women,  who  were  so  dif- 
ferent in  temperament,  is  really  aflFectingly  beautiful. 

The  outburst  of  Mary  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  Jews  who  had 
come  to  mourn  with  her,  and  they  wept.  "Wlien  Jesus  saw  tliia 
deep  emotion  he  was  vehemently  agitated.     The  language  of  the 
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original  history  (John  xL  88)  mtimala  m  vanplez  meiitil  eonfi    ; 
tion,  a  combination  of  grief  and  anger,  ^he  gmwwMk  imlk 

sjnrit  and  diatorbed  himself  t "    His  w^mp&ASm 
Tlie  gzief  of  the  ^ere  intense.    He  loved  Mary.    He  ooidd  nol  en* 

dare  to  see  her  snfier  so  keenly.    Tlieae  wsie  ras- 
sons  for  tears ;  bnt  why  shoold  he  be  angiy  t  That  is  not  so  eiif 
to  answer.    Neither  Mary  nor  the  Jews  had  done  snythii^  on  tldi 
occasion  to  aronse  his  indignation.  "  It  is  absard  to  snppose  tte 
the  mere  death  of  Lazams  had  produced  this  state  of  feeUng^  or 
that  he  had  any  regrets  for  his  own  absence  when  Laxams  dirif 
because  he  believed  that  he  was  about  toTaise  him  from  the  desd|| 
and  he  had  said  to  his  disciples  that  he  was  glad  he  was  not  ptOMsi 
at  the  death,  because  he  knew  that  it  was  for  the  gloiy  of  6oi 
We  caniiot  Tory  clearly  disceim  good  reason  for  his  anger,  bnfc  bs' 
toaa  angiy.    It  may  be  that  an  intense  perception  of  all  the  wroaf 
that  sin  was  working  in  the  race  camd  upon  him,  and  the  dimidi 
and  jangles,  of  the  world  broke  on  his  sensitiTO  soul  with  a  fines 
that  excited-  him  violently.    If  this  be  not  the  explanation,  ws  ds 
not  know  what  is ;  but  it  is  quite  dear  that  the  historian  d^ 
scribes  him  as  angered. 

lie  said,  "  Wliere  have  you  laid  him  !  "    They  replied, "  I/ad, 
come  and  see." 
Jesus  wept. 

On  the  way  to  the  sepulchre  the  company  noticed  that  manly 
tears  were  silently  flowing  do^vn  the  cheeks  of  Jesus,  like  a  shower 

of  soft  rain  after  a  thunder-clap.  Something 
Jesus!    ^*     ^    ^^^^  angered  him.    Now  he  was  weeping.    Some 

of  the  Jews  said  to  others,  ^*  See  how  he  loved 
him."  And  then,  recollecting  the  case  of  the  blind  man  in  Jeru- 
salem, whom  Jesus  had  restored  to  sight,  they  said,  ^  Could  not 
this  man,  who  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  have  caused  even 
that  this  man  should  not  have  died  ?  '^  It  must  be  noticed  that 
tliis  remark  shows  that  the  restoration  of  the  blind  man  had  been 
settled  as  a  fact  in  the  popular  opinion  of  Jerusalem.  The  spec- 
tators saw  in  Jesus  unmistakable  signs  of  affection  for  LazutML 
lie  had  shown  great  power  in  the  case  of  the  blind  man ;  did  hii 
ability  to  save  stop  at  that  limit  ?  In  that  case  he  had  been  criti- 
cised for  doing  too  much ;  here,  for  doing  too  little.  The  anger 
of  Jesus  rose  again,  and  exploded  in  a  groan  rather  than  in  a  vei^ 
bal  reply  to  their  foolish  gainsaying. 
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^ley  came  to  the  tomb.    It  was  a  cave.    A  stone  lay  against 
ft.     JesoB  said  to  them,  ^^  Take  the  stone  away."    Martha  shrank 
£roTn  the  exposure  and  expostulated :  ^^  Lord,  al- 
ready he  "—she  said  with  instinctive  shuddering     ^*  ^^  ^''''' 
and  painful  reluctance — *^  stinketh ;  for  he  has  l)een  buried  font 
days.'*     Here  was  a  conflict  between  her  faith  in  the  friendly 
po^-er  of  Jesus  and  her  natural  desi)ondiug  disjx)sition.     She  did 
not  know  tliat  putrefaction  had  begun ;  the  word  "  for "  shows 
that  she  liad  merely  inferred  it  from  tlie  length  of  time  her 
brotlier  had  been  in  the  tomb.     Jesus  reassured  her.     "Did 
1  not  say  to  you  that  if  you  would  believe  you  should  see  the 
glory  of  God." 

Then  they  removed  the  stone.    Jesus  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
aud,  "Fatlier,  I  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  heard  me.    And 
I  know  that  Thou  hearest  me  always ;  but  because  of  the  mul- 
titude which  stand  around  I  said  this  that  tliey  may  believe  that 
Thon  hast  sent  me."    Tliis  remarkable  speech  seems  to  be  the 
utterance  of  a  sentiment  of  internal  spiritual  conununion,  and  not 
a  prayer  in  the  form  of  petition,  although  Jesus  did  make  such 
prayers.    This  was  no  "show-prayer."     It  was  a  Eucharist,  a 
thanksginngy  such  as  was  in  his  heart,  and  he  chose  to  utter 
It  that  the  people  hearing  it  might  believe  that  he  was  the  Sent 
^  God,  the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  or  at  least  perceive  that  he 
^lieved  himself  to  be  such.     The  raising  of  the  dead  was  the 
^^rimerUum  crucisj  the  final  and  indisputable  test  and  proof 
<rf  Hessiahship..  He  accepted  it  as  such.    lie  had  raised  the 
dead  at  least  twice  before,  in  the  cases  of  the  daughter  of  the 
iK)bleman  and  the  son  of  the  Nain  widow,  bat  never  under  cir- 
camstances  like  these,  in  which  the  deceased  was  an  adult,  had 
been  dead  and  buried  now  the  fourth  day,  and  spectators  from 
Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  ecclesiastical  authority  and  of  enmity  to 
Je«ii8,  were  present  in   a  crowd  sufficient  to  examine  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  miracle,  and  to  detect  collusions  and  tricks. 
Tlicy  were  certain  that  Lazarus  was  dead.     It  could  not  have 
been  an  arrangement  upon  tlie  part  of  tliese  young  women  and 
Jesus.    Ilis  whole  character  was  such  that  not  only  would  he  not 
have  entered  into  any  such  arrangement,  but  if  they  had  desired 
to  glorify  the  great  Teacher  by  getting  up  a  pseudo-miracle,  he 
would  never  for  the  sake  of  friendship  have  yielded  himself 
unwillingly  to  be  part  of  such  a  scheme.    Moreover,  tlie  grief  of 
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Martlia  and  Mary,  as  well  as  that  of  Jesus,  was  not  feigned.  If  it 
had  been,  the  Jews,  who  Iiad  three  days  for  observation,  would 
have  detected  it  They  were  so  tlioroughly  convinced  of  the 
death  of  Lazarus  that  they  themselves  wept  with  Mary  and  ad- 
mired  tlie  tenderness  of  the  friendship  of  Jesus. 

It  was  the  crisis  of  Jesus.  lie  stood  before  the  opened  tomb, 
and,  with  a  loud  voice,  cried,  "  Lazarus,  come  forth.'*      Then  he 

who  had  been   dead  came  forth,  in  just  sudi 
e  raises  plight  as  corpses,  were  customarily  laid  away  in 

tlie  grave,  namely,  with  narrow  stripe  of  linen 
wrapped  about  each  limb,  so  that  while  motion  was  obstracted 
it  was  not  impracticable,  and  with  a  haudkorc^hief  tied  about 
his  head.  So  thorough  was  the  rcstoraticm  tliat  he  needed  no  aid 
to  obey  the  command  of  Jesus,  but  walked  forth  into  the  pre- 
sence of  tlie  assembly.  Jesus  simply  said,  ^^  Loose  Iiim,  and  let 
him  go."  That  is,  take  away  whatever  encumbers  him  and  let 
him  go  home. 

One  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  absence  of  all  parade,  and  mum- 
bling and  incantation,  as  if  this  were  the  work  of  a  magician. 
Tlie  histoiy  is  beautiful  on  the  side  of  the  human  passions,  and 
sublime  on  the  side  of  the  simple  exercise  of  power  in  doing 
what  only  God  has  always  been  supposed  to  be  capable  of  per- 
forming. There  is  no  indulgence  of  curiosity,  no  telling  of  tales 
brought  back  from  the  prison-house  of  the  sepulchre,  no  marvels, 
no  sclf-gmtulation  upon  the  part  of  Jesus,  no  sense  of  exhaustion, 
as  if  he  had  poured  vital  force  fi-om  himself  into  his  dead 
friend.  The  veil  is  dropped  over  any  conversation  Jesus  miglit 
have  had  with  his  dear  friend,  and  the  most  delicate  silence 
preserved  as  to  the  display  of  feeling  upon  the  part  of  Lazarus 
and  his  sistei-s  at  his  restoi-ation,  and  any  loving  tliauks  they  may 
have  heaped  upon  their  benefactor.  Even  tradition  does  not 
venture  upon  repeating  to  us  anything  Lazarus  may  have  been 
represented  as  saying  of  his  sensations  in  dying,  his  experience  of 
being  dead,  and  his  emotion  upon  the  return  of  the  soul  to  its 
seat  in  the  body,  and  the  reattachment  of  the  cords  of  life  which 
liad  been  snapped.  Tradition  only  tells  us  that  Lazarus  asked 
Jesus  if  he  should  die  again,  and  when  informed  that  there  still 
lay  before  him  the  inevitable  fate  of  humanity,  he  never  smiled 
again.  But  there  is  no  foundation  for  that  It  is  the  unuatunl 
fancy  of  some  gloomy  mind. 
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IBstOTy  tells  iis  iiotliing  more  of  Lazanis.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century  many  of  those  whom  Jesus  had  both  healed 
and  raised  fi'om  tlie  dead  were  still  alive,  according  to  Quadratus 
iu  Ensebius  (ZT.  jE,  iv.  3).  From  tliis  great  miracle  the  village 
of  Bethany  took  the  name  of  Lazarus^  and  to  this  day  is  called 
El-Azariyeh  or  Lazariyeh. 

Of  the  Jews  who  witnessed  the  miracle  there  were  two  classes, 
those  whom  tliis  proof  of  Messiahship  won  to  Jesus^  and  those  who, 
overwhelmed  for  a  season  by  tliis  display  of  power, 
which  seemed  to  be  onmipotence,  nevertheless  ^ 

had  no  intellectual  or  spiritual  good  from  the  spectacle,  but  went 
home  chatting  about  it,  or  went  to  the  priestly  party  repeating 
it,  and  asking  them  what  they  thought  about  it.  Whetlier  in  mere 
gossip  or  through  hostility,  these  people  told  the  Pharisees  what 
Jesus  had  done. 

The  Sanhedrim  was  forthwith  assembled  to  consider  tlie  state 
of  afiFairs.  Early  in  his  public  career  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem 
had  sought  to  kill  Jesus  as  a  Sabbath-breaker 
(John  V.  16,  18).  Subsequently,  in  Galilee,  the  J^^""^^ 
Pharisees  had  conspired  with  the  Herod  lans  to 
destroy  him  (Mark  iii.  6).  The  Sanhedrim  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
decree  excommunication  of  any  one  who  should  confess  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah  (John  ix.  22).  Officers  had  once  been  sent  to 
arrest  him  (John  vii.  25),  and  the  people  generally  believed  that 
the  party  in  power  would  never  rest  initil  Jesus  should  be  put  out 
of  the  way.  Nevertheless  the  Sanhedrim  had  never  formally 
decreed  his  death.  But  this  raising  of  Lazarus  brought  matters 
to  a  head. 

AVhen  the  council  assembled,  the  first  thing  apparent  to  them 
all  was  their  utter  helplessness,  so  feeble  is  political  power  when 
opposed  to  moral  force.     The   unarmed  Jesus, 
hkvinff  no  authority— civil,  militarv',  or  ecclesias-  ,  ?^®^    acknow-  ^ 

.'^  ••111-1  1  1  ledge  his  miracloB. . 

tical — was  gammg  such  hold  upon  the  populace 
that  they  could  put  no  arguments,  no  authority,  no  iiiflnencc* 
before  the  people  to  counteract  him.  The?/  acknowl€(hjc(l  ///v 
miracles.  The  greatest  learning  and  the  greatest  authority  in  the 
lai^,  quite  as  capable  of  detecting  a  trick,  and  quite  as  willin<^  to 
expose  a  fraud  as  modem  minds,  admitted *that  Jesus  did  "many 
miracles.'*  They  did  not  deny  what  such  multitudes  declared  they 
liad  witnessed,  namely,  his   raising  of  the  dead.      Their  uttei 
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qpiritiiil  stapidity  is  seen  in  that  they  felt  thcmaelwB  bound  to 
Idll  JesiiB  rather  tliau  lielieve  on  him.     The  latter  should  have 
been  the  rational  conclnsion,  bnt  ^ state   reasons"  prevailed* 
Thej  should  have  said:  lie  has  done  these  great  tilings  as  re- 
ported, or  he  has  not;  it  is  so  important  a  matter  that  we  maj 
well  aJBbrd  to  pnt  oat  our  utmost  resonrcses  to  settle  that  ques- 
tion.   If  he  has  done  tlioso  tilings,  then  he  is  the  Messiah,  snd 
we  must  hail  him  as  sudi:  if  he  has  not,  we  must  take  all  poaej- 
ble  pains  to  demonstrate  to  the  popular  mind  that  all  this  is  DoCb- 
ing,  and  then  truth  will  prevail.    Instead  of  which  they  admittwf 
that  Jesus  did  perform  many  miracles,  and  therefore  resolved  to 
kill  him!    As  if  that  were  the  way  to  meet  an  aeknowledged 
miracle! 

They  said  among  themselves,  ^  If  we  let  him  thus  akme  sll  wiU 
believe  on  him:  and  the  Bomans  will  come  and  take  away  both  QU 

place  and  our  nation."    This  waa  the  utter  rqw- 
n«gr»iertiiiiii  tionof  JesusastlieirMesMah.    Inthriropinkm^ 

did  not  have  the  force  to  push  himself  against  **^ 
Boman  povrer  and  overthrow  it    He  was  not  to  be  a  oonqne**^ 
and  if  not  a  conqueror  he  must  not  be  allowed  to  go  so  &r  ^r^*?^ 
as  to  make  himself  a  party,  and  excite  the  Soman  povror  to  M*^ 
Buch  measures  as  sliould  lead  to  a  popular  uprising,  which  jai^^ 
be  a  sufKcient  excuse  for  the  total  extinction  of  the  ""  * 
nationality.     That  was  tlicir  great  state  reason.    They  did  i)ot^ 
that  if  Jesus  had  tlie  power  to  work  these  great  miracles 
simple  acknowledgment  of  the  fact  could  do  no  harm; 
then,  HI  any  event,  lie  tliat  could  raise  tlie  dead  could 
tlie  Eomans;   and  tliat  if  tlie  whole  affair  were  a  delusioC^^^^^'     < 
would  shortly  die  out,  and  need  not  be  kept  alive  by  the  notic^^ 
the  Sanhedrim,  -^ 

One  of  the  members  of  this  Council  was  Joeephns  Caiaplias.  ^^.^^^ 
^  John  xi.  49,  he  is  called  "  high-priest  of  tliat  year."     The  ^^^^^L^j 

of  higli-priest  had  fallen  so  low  that  it  had  l^*^""^ 
^  *^       nearly  all  tliat  respect  and  almost  awe  which        ^ 
had  formerly  inspired.     Josephus  tells  us  {Antiq.y  xviii.  3,  2)  th^^^ 
Valerius  Gratus,  the  fifth  governor  of  Judsea,  took  the  high-pries  ^ 
hood    from  Ananus,  also  called  Annas,  and  transferred  it  t^ 
Ishmacl,  whom  he  soon  removed,  substituting  Eliezar,  a  son  of 
Ananus ;  that  the  next  year  he  made  another  change,  conferring 
the  office  on  Simon,  who  held  it  only  a  year,  when  it  was  given 
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ephiiB,  enmamed  Caiaphaa  (not  Josephils  the  liistorian),  who 

;  throngli  the  pnbllo  ministry  of  Jesiis.     It  will  he  readily 

ved  how  the  Pontificate  fell  into  disrepute,  and  that  the 

ption,  "  of  that  year,"  was  the  mode  of  expressing  the  popu- 

ntempt  for  the  incambcnts  of  that  ofiice.    At  the  time  of 

istory  the  more  con- 

ive  and  orthodox  Gtill 

o  Ananiis  as  the  law- 

rh-pricet,  although  Ca- 

i  enjoyed  the  office  by 

a1  favor. 

tW\*   meeting   of  tlio 

drim,    this   Caiaphas 

Hia  propbtK^. 
niith- 

)r  consider  that  it  is  ex- 
it that  one  man  shonld 
r  tlie  people,  and  that 
lole  nation  perish  not" 
says  that  he  did  not 
that  of  himself;  but 
[lolding,  however  nn- 
ously,  this  high  and  holy  office,  the  spirit  of  prophecy  still 
ing  about  the  breastplate  which  contained  the  Orim  and 
unim — the  Lights  and  Kights  of  God — spoke  through  Caia- 
prophesying  that  "  Jesus  was  about  to  die  for  the  nation, 
ot  for  tliat  nation  only,  but  also  that  he  should  gather  to 
■  in  one  the  children  of  God  who  were  scattered  abroad." 
jice  of  Caiaphas,  according  to  John,  spoke  what  the  mind  of 
has  did  not  comprehend.  His  saying  settled  the  question, 
eath  of  Jesns  was  decreed.  It  was  only  needful  to  deter- 
liow  to  compass  his  destruction. 

IIS  was  aware  of  the  deadly  intent  of  the  ruling  party,  and 
ired  to  a  place  called  Ephraim  in  the  common  version,  but 
Eplirem   in  the   Codex  Sinaiticus,  and,  I 
.there  can  now  be  little  doubt,  identical  with     . 
)Q.    It  lay  in  the  wild  uncultivated  i-egion, 
)nntry  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem,  lying  between  the  central  tvwns 
he  Jordan  valley.     We  are  indebted  to  the  late  Dr.  Robin- 
)r  the  recovery  of  this  place,  and  its  identification  with  the 
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modern  Tillage  of  Taivibeh.    It  is  nearly  twenty  milea  Dorft4 
Jerusalem,  and  stands  on  a  conical  hill,  npon  tlio  top  of  whidi  it 
an  ancient  to\rcr,  affording  a  wide  prospect  of  the  wildenteaa  along 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  of  the  monntiiui 
beyond.    To  this  place  Jesns  retired  for  a  few  weeks.    It  gA.ve 
him  a  retreat  from  the  mnltitndes,  a  respite  from  his  aiigryper*^ 
colors,  and  an  opportimity  to  instruct  bis  disciples  more  thonm^t' 
ly  in  die  principles  of  his  religion.    There  may  have  been  ant^^^ 
reason.    All  Iiia  words  and  actions  show  that  he  knew  that  1^ 
end  was  approaching,  and  tltat  liis  death  wonld  be  ^lolellt.     ^^ 
tween  this  inonient  of  retreat  and  tliat  last  fatal  couflict  be  jaiff'^ 
adopt  some  mctliod  tu  indulge  the  Meaeianie  wislies  of  tlio  frieU*'^? 
portion  of  the  people,  yielding  himself  iu  some  way  pablicly  ^ 


their  natural  desire  to  honor  him.  For  all  this  he  mnst  have  • 
season  of  qnict,  in  which  lie  t^uld  undcrgird  hia  st^nl  for  its  last 
sti'ngglc,  and  in  whiuli  lie  could  bo  train  his  disciples  tliat  when 
he  should  be  seized  and  executed  tliey  should  not  sully  his  dignity 
and  embitter  his  last  iiiunienta  by  any  fanatical  and  iisclesA  out- 
break.    Just  such  a  retreat  did  Eplirom  afford. 

Hero  be  could  not  lune  remained  longer  than  a  few  weeks,  as 
he  must  have  entei'cd  Epiircm  late  in  February  or  early  iu  March, 
and  the  Passover  occurrod  on  the  7tli  of  April.  It  is  not  prubablo 
that  he  went  into  neighboring  villages,  ae  he  knew  that  tlie  aii> 
thurittcs  wei-e  taking  measui'os  to  arrest  him.  His  disuiplee  were 
with  him,  and  this  last  oppuitunily  to  be  together  apart  from  the 
people  would  be  filled  with  profitable  iutercoorse.    He  was  qnite 
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mo€>''^  enongli  to  emerge  into  a  splendid  publicity  which  should 
pr^eecde  a  terrible  death. 

It  was  now  the  intention  of  Jesus  to  enter  Jerusalem  in  tlie 
conspicuous  maimer.    Being  near  the  line  of  Samaria  he 
to  have  crossed  and  gone  through  Galilee 
4>   t:le  valley  of  Jordan.  Galilee.  Luke  xvii. 

he  was  passing  along  the  border-line  of 
two  coimtries,  and  was  entering  a  certain  village,  there  met 
ten  men  who  were  lepers.    This  common  misery  had  made  a 
d  of  union.    It  must  have  been  an  aifecting      ^ 

•      ^  -I  .  i.  t         .  .  The  ten  lepen 

^ifi^xit  to  see  ten  men  driven  from  good  society,   ^^^^^ 
eii^oluded  from  their  own  houses,  standing  in  a 

Lj,  forlorn  and  stricken,  as  if  banned  by  man  and  branded  by 

They  lifted  up  their  feeble  and  hoarse  voices  and  cried  to 

lum,  because  the  law  would  not  allow  tlit)m  to  appix>ach  the  un- 

^iAnted  nearer  than  four  ells^    (Levit.  xiii.  46,  and  Numb.  v.  2.) 

Yheir  cry  was,  "  Jesus,  Suler,  compassionate  us."     It  ^ya8  not  the 

^lord  tnmalated  in  the  common  version   as  Master,  meaning 

Tateher,  nor  that  other  word  translated  Lord.    The  views  of  these 

MB  were  not  clear,  nor,  so  far  as  they  went,  "  orthodox."    One 

WM  a  Samaritan.    They  simply  knew  that  this  was  the  man  who 

Iild  ekerdBod  great  power  beneficently,  and  that  they  were  the 

flMD  who  greatly  needed  his  help.    They  called  him  ^'  commander" 

or  ^  chief."    He  looked  at  them  across  the  distance,  and  simply 

nid  "  Go,  show  yourselves  to  the  priests." 

According  to  the  law  (Levit.  xiii.  2)  the  priest  was  to  declare 
when  a  man  had  recovered  from  the  leprosy,  but  the  priest  could 
not  heal  the  leper.  So,  when  Jesus  gave  this  direction  to  the 
lepers  it  implied  that  in  their  going  the  healing  would  come  to 
them.  They  seemed  to  feel  the  authority  of  that  tone.  Like  a 
platoon  of  soldiers,  at  the  word  of  their  commander,  they  wheeled 
and  marched.  As  they  went  they  were  cleansed.  One  of  them, 
on  perceiving  that  he  was  healed,  ran  back  rejoicing  and  glorify- 
ing God,  and  fell  at  the  feet  of  Jesus  and  thanked  him.  "  And 
he  was  a  Samaritan,^'  adds  the  honest  historian.  He  was  a  heretic 
in  his  religious  views,  but  full  of  thankfulness  for  the  great  favor 
bestowed  on  him.  His  "  oi-thodox  "  fellow-sufferers,  who  had  re- 
ceived the  same  gift  of  health,  coolly  went  away,  and  never  came 
bftck  with  thanks.  It  moved  Jesus  deeply.  He  said,  evidently 
with  atrong  emotion,  "  Were  not  the  ten  cleansed  ?    But  where 
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•we  the  nine!  Were  there  none  found  raliimliig  togiy^  jgiorj  Ic 
God  except  tluBBtrangerf*  He  said  to  him,  ^Ariee,  go  joor 
way:  your  faith  has  aaved  yoo."  • 

It  J8  to  be  noticed  that  the  faith  of  theae  ten  men  ww  llie 
psychical  basis  of  the  operation  of  JesnSy  and  that  Jeam  dwmjs 
looked  for  a  spiritoal  improvement  to  follow  «  bodOy  healiBg ; 
bat  it  seems  to  have  doue  so  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  men.  When 
that  man  openly  acknowledged  the  benefit,  it  waa  oonfirmed  te 
him  witli  an  enlargement  of  the  advantage.  It  u  alao  to  be 
noticed  how  greatly  the  popularity  of  Jeans  had  -deeajed.  Kot 
*long  ago  the  cleansing  of  one  leper  wonld  ruse  the  whole  oomtry 
side  into  a  fervid  excitement,  now  the  sudden  healing  of  ten  men 
in  a  body  creates  no  enthusiasm.  It  was  a  darkdary  in  the  pnblie 
life  of  Jesus. 

Somewhere  on  this  journey,  we  know  not  exactly  wbere^  aome 
Pharisees  asked  Jesus  when  the  kingdom  of  God  shonld  oome. 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  taont  Hia  f ortuner 
seemed  rather  waning  than  improving.  For 
mcmths,  indeed  for  years,  John  the  Baptist  and  Jeans  had  been 
predicting  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and,  so  far  as  these 
observers  could  see,  tliere  was  no  change  in  the  aspect  of  affiurs, 
ecclesiastically  or  civilly.  Ilis  reply  was,  "  The  kingdom  of  Ck)d 
does  not  come  with  observation :  neither  shall  they  say  ^  Lo  here! 
or,  There.  I '  for  behold  the  kingdom  of  God  is  (already)  among 
you."  This  question  and  reply  show  how  entirely  unable  to  the 
very  last  the  countrymen  of  Jesus  were  to  comprehend  his  char- 
acter and  mission,  and  to  divest  themselves  of  sensuous  ideas  of 
the  Messianic  appearance  and  nile.  Jesus  taught  them  that  that 
kingdom  was  not  a  matter  of  external  display  and  brilliancy ; 
nevertheless,  as  he  said  to  his  disciples  immediately  after,  when 
it  came  men  should  not  inquire  whether  it  had  oome^  and  where, 
because  it  should  be  as  apparent  as  the  lightning ;  but  it  should 
be  in  the  souls  of  men. 

Turning  then  to  his  disciples  he  said : 

"  Days  wiU  come  when  ye  sball  desire  to  see  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of 
Han,  and  yet  sliall  not  see  it    And  they  sliall  say  to  yon,  *  See  here,*  or»  '  See 

there : '  do  not  go  away  nor  f oUow  them.     For  as  the 

'"^^   ^^  lightning  lightens  out  of  one  part  under  heaTon,  ahinei 

to  the  other  under  heaven,  so  shaU  the  Son  of  Han  be  in  hia  day :  bat  fint^ 

he  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  by  this  genentioii.    Aadaalt 
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in  ttie  days  of  Noe,  to  aliall  it  be  also  in  tho  days  of  the  Son  of  Man ;  they 
were  eating,  they  were  drinking,  they  were  marrying,  they  were  given  in  mar- 
riage, until  the  day  that  Noe  entered  into  the  ark,  and  the  flood  came  and  re- 
moved alL  Likewise  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Lot ;  they  were  eating,  they  were 
drinking,  they  were  buying,  they  were  selling,  they  were  planting,  they  were 
building:  but  the  day  that  Lot  went  out  of  Sodom  it  rained  fire  and  brim- 
stone from  heaven  and  destroyed  them  all.  Even  thus  shull  it  l»e  in  the  day 
when  the  Sou  of  Man  is  revealed.  In  that  dav  he  who  is  upon  the  house,  and 
liis  goods  in  tlic  house,  let  him  not  come  down  to  take  them  away :  and  ho 
who  is  m  tho  field,  let  him  likewise  nut  return  to  the  tilings  beliind.  Remem- 
ber Lot*s  wife.  Whosoever  sliall  have  sought  to  save  his  life  shall  lose  it; 
and  whosoever  shall  have  lost  his  life  shall  restore  it.  I  tell  you,  there  shall 
be  two  in  one  bed ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  otiicr  left  Two  shall  be 
grinding  at  the  same  mill ;  the  one  shall  be  taken,  aud  the  other  left  Two 
■hall  be  in  the  field ;  one  shall  be  taken,  and  the  Other  leff 

Tliesc  revelations  of  troubles  seem  to  have  shocked  the  disci- 
ples.    They  ask  in  surprise^  "  Wliere,  Lord  ?  " 

Ilis  answer  is  a  proverb.  "  Wherever  the  body,  there  also  will 
flie  eagles  be  gathered  together." 

It  is  difKcult  to  lay  aside  preconceptions  and  read  sincerely  any 
book  which  has  l)een  read  over  and  over  by  us,  and  to  us,  from 
earliest  childhood,  with  certain  comments  or  presumptions.  This 
passage  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  has  been  an  excruciation  to  com- 
mentators, who,  in  their  turn,  have  submitted  it  to  all  kinds  of 
violent  wi-enchiugs  and  twistings.  It  is  a  curiosity  in  mental  his- 
tory how  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  can  be  supi>osed  to  have 
been  taught  to  the  hearers  of  Jesus.  Any  terrible  catasti-ophe  in 
human  history  can  just  as  well  be  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
mind  of  Jesus. 

Let  us  put  ourselves  in  their  places,  knowing  nothing  of  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant,  and  mediaeval-scholastic,  and  modem-critical 
comments  and  theories,  and  listen  to  Jesus.     The 
disciples   had   heard   the  Pharisees   when  they   ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
taunted  liim  with  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  tliat  kingdom  which  he  and  John  had  been  predicting. 
lie  told  them  that  it  was  already  among  them,  but  they  had  not 
the  sagacity  to  discern  it.     The  same  question  would  natiu-ally  be 
in  the  minds  of  the  disciples — ^^  Yes ;  when  will  it  appear  ?"     lie 
instructs  them  not  to  be  carried  away  by  outward  appearances, 
attractive  manifestations,  and  cries  of  false  Messiahs.     None  of 
these  tilings  belong  to  the  real  kingdom  of  God,  but  are  the  mere 
outbursts  of  human  passion.    When  we  recaU  that  the  Goetae, 
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diortly  before  the  dcstmctioii  of  Jenualoiii,  hj  meHM  of  lain 
promifies  of  tniracles^  led  many  away  into  the  wndemeaa  to  penk 
^o  can  sec  reason  for  this  warning.*  He  told  them  of  hb  own 
suffering  and  rejection,  and  then  predicted  a  Bevdatiaii  of  jiiiwmJ^  * 
at  some  time,  a  Paromda  of  the  Scm  of  Man,  whatever  that  m^;^  | 
mean.  But  thei:e  is  a  mystic  air  to  this  whole  speech.  Ingenend  | 
it  seems  to  teach  that  oc^ung  events  do  nol  caafc  fiieir  ahadowi  ' 
before,  tliat  when  any  stupendous  crisis  in  the  wotldls  affaira  oo- 
curs  there  is  little,  if  any,  outward  previous  manifestation*  It  is 
like  a  dry  rot  in  a  house,  which  reveals  itself  only  when  it  has  so 
eaten  away  the  substantial  supports  that  the  wlude  edifice  oomes. 
to  its  &1L  The  flood  was  such  a  crisis.  The  destmotioii  of 
Sodom  was  such.  Up  to  die  moment  of  the  fint  plaah  of  rain,  np 
to  tlio  moment  of  tlic  tirst  hurtling  of  sparks  in  the  hot  atmosphere^ 
in  tlio  one  case  and  in  die  odicr,  men  and  women  went  abont  their 
usual  pleasures  and  businesses  as  if  nothing  extraordinaiy  were  oa 
die  eve  of  occurring.  So  shall  it  be  at  the  Paronaia  of  the  fion 
of  Man,  whatever  and  whenever  and  wherever  that  may  he. 
And  men  need  not  speculate  on  that  They  can  never  know  It 
It  has  no  harbingers.  It  is  not  in  die  field  of  such  events  whidi 
can  be  pmgnosticated.  Men  should  simply  be  always  at  their 
posts,  always  doing  their  duty,  and  always  right  at  heart  The 
Bcvelation  of  dio  Sou  of  Man  is  a  crisis,  in  the  sense  of  a 
judgment  and  discrimination.  It  shall  separate  deadi  from  life, 
the  dead  fix)m  the  living.  Life  is  presen^ative.  The  birds  of 
prey  do  not  attack  the  living  but  the  dead.    Therefore  keep  alive. 

It  seems  that  Jesus  had  in  his  mind  the  idea  of  some  display 
of  himself  which  should  be  of  universal  interest  Bnt  who  can 
tell  all  he  meant  ? 

Because  of  the  troubles  that  were  coming  upon  the  world  he 
spake  this  parable  to  his  disciples,  to  teach  them  not  ao  mnch  the 
duty  as  the  necessity  of  prayer,  and  that  men  should  not  bo  faint- 
hearted,   lie  said : 

**  There  was  a  certain  judge  in  a  certain  city,  who  feared  not  Ood  neither 
regarded  man.    And  there  was  a  Avidow  in  that  city,  and  she  came  to  him 

saying,  *  Avenge  me  of  my  adversary.*    And  he  would  not 
Judse.  *   "       ^^^  ^  **"^^  •  ^"'  afterward  he  said  witliin  liimadf,  •  Tliongh 

I  fear  not  Gk)d  nor  regard  man,  yet,  bccauae  this  widow 
troubles  me  I  wiU  avenge  her,  lc3t  by  her  continual  coming  alio  torment  me^* 

*  See  Josephos,  Ant,  xx.  8,  6.  Com-  I  and  Acts  v.  86,  87. 
pare  Joflephos,  De  BeO.  Jud.^  a  18, 14,  | 
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what  tlie  unjust  judgo  says.    And  shall  not  God  avenge  His  chosen,  who 
day  and  night  to  Him,  oven  though  He  delay  long  with  them  ?    I  tell  yoa 
that  He  ^wiU  avenge  than  speedily.'* 

To    iiiteriirct  a   parable  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  is  the 
pivot  of   iiistniction  on  which  it  revolves.     And  then  it  is  not 
necessary  to  find  a  doctrine  in  all  the  liglits  and 
shades  of  the  picture,  in  all  the  folds  of  the  drapery 
of  tlie  statue,  of  a  parable.     It  has  exercised  sorely  the  ingenuity 
of  some  commentatoi'S  that  the  good  God  should  be  likened  to 
an  nnj  net  judge.    No  such  thing  is  done.    The  parable  is  intended 
to  teaeh  not  the  duty,  not  the  beauty,  not  the  profit,  but  the  ab- 
solute   necessity  of  prayer;  and  not  the  pi*ayer  which  consists 
merely  of  expressions  of  formal  petitions,  but  the  prayer  which  is 
the  real  and  constant  desire  of  the  soul.     That  only  is  true  prayer. 
It  may  be  "  always."    It  may  sometimes  brcak  forth  into  words 
of  devotion  and  even  agonies  of  spiritual  wrestling ;  but  men 
most   tiltoays  pray,  and  that  constant  spiritual  pi-essure  brings 
help.      The  illustration  is  fi-om  an  unjust  judge,  whose  injustice 
the   comraentators  desire  to  modify,  thus  destroying  the  whole 
force  of  the  ])ai*able.    The  stronger  the  judge  and  the  more  un- 
just, the  poorer  and  the  weaker  the  suppliant,  the  more  imi)rcssivo 
is  the  lesson  of  Jesus ;  for  God  is  not  coinpai*ed  to  this  judge,  but 
set  in  contrast  with  him.     The  badness  of  the  judge  is  shown  in 
that  he  was  impious  and  inhuman — he  feared  not  God,  he  had  no 
re«*ai"d  for  man.     Not  that  he  even  said  this  to  himself,  mucli  less 
admitted  it  to  other  men,  but  the  soliloquy  represents  his  prevail- 
in  *r  strain  of  feeling.     His  j^etitioner  is  represented  in  the  utmost 
helplessness.      "We  have  all  learned  the  destitution  of  Oriental 
widowhood.       This  suppliant  was  a  woman,  a  widow,  iXK)r  and 
persecuted.    The  judge  had  no  di8ix)sition  to  help  her,  and  no 
reason  in  the  world  to  do  so,  except  that  by  the  continuance  of 
her  prayer  she  should  be  a  torment  to  him.     In  the  exaggeration 
of  selfishness  he  uses  a  word  which  signifies  to  make  one  black 
and  blue  about  the  eyes.     She  will  overcome  him  by  her  imix)r- 
tnnity.     He  grants  her  request,  not  because  it  is  just,  nut  because 
lie  pities  her,  but  because  of  his  selfishness,  to  save  himself  from 
annoyance.     The  argument  of  Jesus  is  this :  If  constant  i)rayer 
can  prevail  against  the  selfishness  of  an  unjust  human  being,  how 
certainly  it  will  find  answer  in  the  heart  of  the  good  God  and 

Fatlicr. 
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Inimodiately  \iiK)ii  delivering  this  parable  Jesus  added,  ^' But 
when  the  Son  of  Man  comes,  will  he  find  the  faith  ujxm  earth!** 

It  is  an  expression  of  despondency-     It  seems  to 
n  expression       intimate  tliat  when  the  Parousia  of  which  he  wa? 

despondeucy. 

speaking  shall  take  place,  when  the  Sou  of  Man 
shall  reveal  himself,  he  may  find  faith  in  his  coming  so  rai-o  that 
the  world  shall  not  be  prepared  for  it.  The  history  of  the  race 
shows  that  hnmanity  is  never  exi>ectant  the  moment  before  the 
fall  of  some  great  influence  upon  its  history. 

He  siK>ke  another  parable,  that  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican, 
which  Luke  reports  in  this  immediate  connection,  and  which  the 
Uannonists  generally  assign  to  this  time  in  the  career  of  Jesus. 
Whenever  spoken,  I  can  see  a  reason  wliy  Luke  should  i-ej)ort  the 
two  parables  together,  as  they  are  didactically  connected,  their 
teachings  being  of  the  same  subject.  This  particular  parable 
inust  be  assigned  to  this  general  period  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  it 
-would  naturally  be  suggested  by  the  thousands  of  pilgrims  now 
going  up  to  the  temple  for  worship.  But  it  does  seem  that  it 
would  be  more  appropriate  where  there  were  Pharisees  to  hear  it, 
than  to  be  told  to  his  disciples  alone ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  true  that  he  litid  seen  in  his  own  family  of  disciples  certain  dis- 
plays of  dispositions  of  which  this  parable  is  a  corrective.  Because 
1  cainiot  satisfy  iiiysuif  of  any  better  place  for  the  insertion  of 
the  }»aral)le,  I  give  it  licre. 

It  was  intended  to  teacli  humility  in  prayer,  as  the  parable  of 
the  Unjust  Judge  was  to  tQuch  jfersiafence.   Tlie  parable  is  tliis: — 

"  Two  men  went  up  into  the  Temple  to  pray,  the  one  a  Phansce  and  the 
other  ft  tftx-gatherer.     The  Pharisee,  standing,  j)i*aye(l  these  [words] :  *  God,  1 

.    thank  Tliec  that  I  am  not  as  the  rest  of  men,  extortioners. 

Parable  of  the  rhari-  .  •,    ,  ,.  , 

•ee  and  the  Publican,     ^njust,  aclultercrs,  or  cven  as  tins  tAX-gatherer.    I  fast  twice 

in  the  week.  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  get.* — And  the 
tax-gatherer,  standing  afar  off,  would  not  even  lift  up  eyes  to  heaven,  hut 
smote  on  his  breast,  saying,  *  Be  merciful  to  me,  the  sinful  one.'  I  tell  you 
this  man  went  down  to  his  house  justified  beyond  that  one :  for  every  om 
who  exaltHh  himself  shall  be  humbled;  and  he  who  humbleth  liinisclf  sliall 
be  exalted/' 

Luke  says  that  this  parable  was  levelled  against  those  who 
trusted  in  themselves  tliat  they  were  righteous,  and  despised 
others.  It  is  a  gmphic  lesson.  The  Pharisee  went  into  the  Tem- 
ple.     He  stood  to  pray.      That  was  no  evidence  of  pride.      The 
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Jews  g&erally  stood  when  they  pi*ayed,  and  the  exceptions  were 
when  tliey  became  excitedly  devout,  so  that  to  kneel  would  have 
been  rather  a  display  of  ostentation.  The  tax-gatherer  also  stood, 
In  scvcitil  Greek  editions  occur  words  which  in  the  common 
Eu<;lish  vereion  are  ti-anslated  "  with  himself,"  which  some  have 
connected  with  tlie  standing  as  uidicative  of  the  "  Separatists,"  "  he 
stood  by  hiniBelfP  St.  Bernard  alludes  to  this  apparently  proud 
isolation  in  prayer.  But  the  words  do  not  occur  in  the  oldest 
texts,  and  are  doubtless  an  interpolation.  There  was  no  intention 
to  ridicule  the  man  nor  to  exaggerate  Pharisaism,  but  to  contrast 
it  with  the  simplicity  of  faith,  and  teach  what  Jesus  from  the 
beginning  until  this  the  closing  period  of  his  ministry  constantly 
insisted  uix>n,  the  superiority  of  simple  faitlif uliiess  to  oiie^s  con- 
victions over  all  devotion  to  mere  forms  of  woi-ship, — so  that  men 
might  feel  bow  much  better  it  is  to  be  the  Penitent  than  the 
Puritan. 

This  self-complacent  worshipper  addressed  God  in  terms  of  thank- 
fulness which  soon  show  themselves  to  be  the  thin  veil  covering 
his  pride.     lie  separated  himself  fix)m  all  man- 
kind,  lie  was  one  class,  all  other  people  another ;  *   . 
Aud  he  was  better  than  all  others,  whom  he  pro- 
ceeds to  classify  as  extortioners,  unjust,  and  unclean, — and  then  as 
his  eye  fell  upon  the  tax-gatherer,  whose  business  he  i*egardeJ  as  the 
**siim  of  all  villaiiies,"  he  added — "or  even  as  tliis  tax-gatberer?" 
And  having  purged  himself  of  all  charges  that  might  be  brouglit 
aguinst  his  moral  diameter,  he  proceeds  to  glorify  himself  to  God 
ill  vaunting  his  discharge  of  religious  duties,  and  even  tlie  per- 
formance of  works  of  6ui)ererogation.   "  I  fast  twice  in  the  week." 
3I06CS  liad  appointed  only  an  annual  fast,  the  great  day  of  atone- 
ment (Levit  xvi.  20-31 ;  Numb.  xxix.  7).   But  this  man  superadded 
two  private  weekly  fasts.     "  I  give  titlies  of  my  whole  income." 
Tlie  law  tithed  only  the  products  of  the  earth  and  the  offspring 
of  the  cattle  (Numb,  xviii.  21 ;  Deut.  xiv.  22 ;  Levit.  xxvii.  30) 
But  he  was  detennined  to  exceed  even  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  so  he  tithed  all  that  came  to  him  in  his  business.     He  dwells 
fondly  on  these  things,  showing  that  he  was  doing  them  not  for 
the  glory  of  God,  but  for  his  own  pleasure.     He  had  no  sins  to 
coufcsB.    lie  had  no  worship  to  offer  God.     He  had  contempt  for 
hift  fellow-men,  even  for  his  fcllow-worshipi)er8. 

But  the  tax-gadierer  stood  afar  off.    lie  had  as  much  right  to 
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the  Temple  aa  the  Pharisee  for  he.wa8  neither  heathen  ncr  pra» 
lyte.    Ilia  reverence  for  God'a  holincaa  and  holy  phusea  was  lack 

that  it  was  enongh  for  him  to  ataud  even  in  tiie 
^  puUSoan*!  pj^j^cts  of  the  holy  Temple.    Periiape  he  hw 

the  Pharisee  standing  in  a  reserved  bat  oooBpieii- 
ons  place,  and  almost  envied  his  feliow-worsliipper  the  hdiiiai 
which  made  him  worthy  of  such  a  position,  and  felt  that  he  liiffl- 
self  was  not  fit  to  breathe  the  same  air  witli  that  man  of  GocL  iO 
sights  about  him  and  all  thoughts  of  himself  conspired  to  hmnili' 
ate  him.  He  would  not  so  much  as  lift  up  his  eyes  to  heano. 
He  called  himself  ^  tub  simier/'  by  a  word  which  means  hardened 
in  8Ln«  Jesus  did  not  depreciate  die  Pharisee.  lie  gave  him  Ui 
full  duos.  But  Ood  is  represented  to  have  sent  such  a  eomftit 
into  die  breast  of  the  publican,  that,  being  forgiven,  he  left  tb 
Temple  a  happier  man  than  the  Pharisee,  whose  only  com&rtM 
in  his  self-complacency. 

It  is  supposed  that  now  Jesus  left  Galilee,  crossiDg  the  Joidtt 
into  Pei*ea.    His  plan  seems  to  have  l>een  to  join  himself  to  tb 

great  caravans  of  pilgrims  thronging  the  Jordtf 
valley  in  tlieir  progress  to  the  Holy  City  from  sD 
the  towns  about  the  Sea  of  Ghililee.  H  we  uttj 
rely  upon  Joscphus,  the  multitudes  that  attended 
this  feast  wci*e  eiionnous.  He  tells  that  at  one 
Passover,  by  actual  count,  256,500  paschal  lambs  were  slain.  The 
smallest  miniber  of  worshippers  whicli  the  law  allowed  to  eid 
lamb  was  ten,  which  would  make  the  number  of  pardcipants  0 
this  feast  to  have  been  at  least  2,565,000.  It  seems  incredible; 
but  if  allowance  be  made  for  exaggeradon,  sdll  the  number  mo^ 
have  been  immense ;  and  the  roads  that  led  to  Jerusalem  nin^ 
have  been  thronged  for  several  days  befoi^e  the  feast  and  after.  ^ 
It  was  on  this  tour  diat  the  subject  of  divorce  was  bronght  to 
the  attention  of  Jesus.     He  found  the  Pharisees  everywhere  U* 

enemies,  and  everywhei-e  ready  to  entrap  Wd"^ 
This    makes  this  intei'view  deeply  intereBtiD{^ 
since  the  case  of  Ilerod  Antipas,  who  had  put  away  his  wife  w 
taken  a  married  woman  to  his  bed  during  die  life  of  her  husband 
made  it  |)olitically  dangerous  for  any  teacher  to  discuss  the  U^ 
of  marriage  in  the  days  and  under  the  government  of  Uerud*  H 
Jesus  should  utter  stringent  sentiments  and  lay  down  strict  nta 
of  morality  on  the  subject  of  mai*riage  and  divorce,  he  BheoU 


Final  departure 
from  Galilee.  Mat- 
thew xix.;   Mark 


Divorce. 
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ptobablj  meet  a  fiate  similar  to  that  of  John  Baptist ;  but  if  his 
utterances  should  indicate  laxity  of  sentiment  he  should  lose  the 
confidence  of  the  more  moral  and  pious  class  of  tlic  commu- 
nity. 

In  the  reply  of  Jesus  the  attention  of  tlie  reader  is  called  to 
tlic  fact  that  he  does  not  answer  as  a  judge  or  a  legislator.  He 
^rill  not  take  up  personal  cases  for  decision.  He  will  not  lay 
down  a  canon  for  ecclesiastical  discipline.  lie  sjxuiks  as  a  moral 
teacher,  and  only  as  such. 

Tlie  importance  of  the  utterances  on  this  oc^casion,  and  the 
tnural  power  of  Jesus  over  mankind,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  we 
have  a  bare  statement  of  his  views  8i)oken  authori- 
tatively  as  a  moral  teacher  should  speak,  who  has   ^^  jesua. 
tlic  right  to  sjx^ak,  and  yet  those  few  words  have 
exerted  a  greater  jwwer  over  the  whole  course  of  human  history 
and  destiny,  over  literature,  over  political  and  social  and  domestic 
progress,  t/ian  all  the  wards  of  any  other  one  man  since  the  world 
hegan  !    Is  not  that  a  sober  historical  statement  ?     Let  any  man 
reflect  upon  monogamy,  the  sacredness  of  marriage,  the  purity 
of  the  domestic  circle,  and  tliis  lifting  of  the  family  to  a  position 
vliich  it  never  held  in  Greek  or  Latin  or  Hebrew  civilization, 
tiom  which  it  lias  had  such  power  over  the  destinies  of  the  State 
•nd  the  prepress  of  religion, — and  then  let  there  be  allowed  to 
JeBosonly  such  influence  as  he  is  plainly  entitled  to  have  acknowl- 
edged,— and  who  has,  by  so  few  words,  sent  his  influence  so  widely 
wd  8()  deeply  down  into  the  heart  of  man,  and  do\m  into  the 
centimes? 

Certain  Pharisees  of  the  school  of  Tlillel  came  to  Jesus  with 
"Wi  question,  "  Is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  put  away  his  wife  for 
even-  cjnise  ?  ^ 

Ixit  us  kK)k  at  what  the  ^Mosaic  law  of  divorce  really  was.  It 
ttitcorded  in  Deuteronomy  xxiv.  1-4. 

"Wlien  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  niarriccl  lier,  and  it  come  to  pass  that 
^  find  no  favor  in  his  eyes,  hecausc  he  hits  found  some  uncleanncss  in  her, 
01  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement,  and  give  it  in 
•  hand,  and  send  her  out  of   his  house.      And  when  ^^^^^       *     ^  "' 
ii  departed  out  of  his  house,  she  may  go  and  Y>e  another 
's  wife.    And  if  the  latter  husband  hate  her,  and  write  her  a  bill  of  di 
meiit,  and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  his  house ;  or  if  th« 
hoabaiul  die,  which  took  her  to  be  his  wife ;  her  former  husband,  wliich 
r  awiy,  may  not  take  her  again  to  be  his  wife,  after  that  she  is  defiled.** 
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It  is  to  be  noticed  that  provision  is  made  for  the  ImsbaEnd      \A 
She  had  no  relief  unless  her  husband  committed  adidteiy  iridic 


*  Quoted  in  President  Woolsey's  yeiy 
valuable  Emty  on  IHvores, 

f  In  the  Ti^aet  OUHn,  fol.  90,  it  is  ex- 
pressly said,  *  ^  Even  if  she  hod  onlj  over- 
salted  his  soup ;  **  naj,  with  shamelen 
license,  *'  even  if  he  should  find  a  fairer 
one,  in  whom  he  has  more  pleasure.'*  The 
repeated  rule  in  the  Talmud  runs:  HUld 


loosens  what  Shammai  binda.  Joeephus 
shows  the  laxity  (kf  the  times  hj  codij 
telling  US  that  his  first  wife  left  him ; 
and  that  he  pot  away  the  second,  al- 
though the  mother  of  three  ohildnii 
by  him,  that  he  mls^  take  tiM  tUsd 


pnt  away  the  wife,  but  not  for  the  wife  to  pnt  away  the  hi 
She  had  no  relief  unless  her  husband  committed  adidtei 
another  married  woman,  and  then  elsewhere  the  law  of  Mi 
pro\dded  that  he  should  be  put  to  death.    Again,  there  ia  gteat  ^ 
uncertaintj  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  ''some  nncleaimesi.* 
This  was  a  notorious  subject  of  controvdrsy  between  the  adiodia 
of  Shammai  and  HiUel  in  the  days  of  Jesus.    The  f  omiery  it  ia 
generally  thought,  taught  that  it  meant  an  act  of  lewdness  on  die 
part  of  the  wife ;  but  this  could  hardly  be,  as  that  was  punisihable  ; 
with  death.  Winer,*  however,  asserts  that  the  Gtemarm  rcpreaentB  i 
the  view  of  Shammai  as  less  strict:  ''Even  public  violatioiia  of  ' 
decorum  might  furnish  ground  for  divorce  according  to  his  doo- 
trine."  Joeephus  represents  the  views  of  IlilleL   He  says  (AnHj^ 
iv.  8,  28),  "  He  who  wishes  to  be  separated  from  his  wife  for  any 
reason  whatever — and  many  such  are  occurring  among  rnen-^ 
must  affirm  in  writing  his  intention  of  no  longer  cohabiting  with 
her."    Enobel,  in  his  Commentary  an  Detiteronamy,  saya^  "jgrwad 
€Utldr  [in  the  common  version  translated  '  some  nndeannesB*]  is 
used  of  human  excrement  in  Dent  xxni.  18^  and  is  juroperiy  a 
shame  or  disgrace  (Is.  zx.  4)  from  anything;  that  is^  anything 
which  awakens  the  feeling  of  shame  and  repulsion,  inspires  aver- 
sion and  disgust,  and  nauseates  in  contact — ^for  inatanoe,  a  bad 
breath,  a  running  sore  "  etc.    He  adds,  "In  the  time  of  Christ 
[Jesus]  the  expression  was  in  controversy.    The  school  of  Sham- 
mai took  it  as  being  the  same  with  Dabar  ervath  [a  thing  of  un- 
eleanness  or  disgust],  and  understood  it  of  unchaste  demeanor  and 
shameless  lewd  behavior.     The  school  of  Ilillel,  which  tlie  Eab- 
bins  follow,  explained  it  as  something  disgvstingj  or  any  other 
caused    This  was,  of  course,  giving  the  largest  licenscf  * 

To  the  question  from  tlie  Pharisees,  whether  a  man  might  pnt 
away  his  wife  for  any  cause  whatever  that  seemed  to  him  sufficient, 
Jesus  makes  the  following  reply:  "Have  you  not  read  that  he 
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"Vt^  made  them  from  the  beginning  made  them  male  and  female. 
^  6aid,  ^  On  this  accoant  shall  a  man  leave  f  atlier  and  motlier,  and 
s^dl  cleave  to  his  wife,  and  they  two  shall  be  ,^      ,  .    , , 

'  •'  The  original  law. 

otie flesh?'     So  that  they  are  no  more  two,  but  one 

flesh.  What,  therefore,  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put 
ssnnder." 

The  Phaiisees  retorted  witli  this  question  :  "AVhy  therefore  did 
Moses  conmiand  to  give  a  bill  of  divorcement  and  to  put  hei 
away  f " 

Jesus  replied,  "  Mosfes,  because  of  your  hard-heartedncss,  suf- 
fered you  to  put  away  your  wives :  but  £wni  the  beginning  it  was 
not  so.  But  I  say  to  you,  "Wliosoevcr  shall  put  away  his  wife,  ex- 
cept for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  anotlier,  committeth  adultery." 

It  is  noticed  that  frequently  after  a  i>ul)lic  discom'se,  Jesus  was 
questioned  by  his  disciples  as  to  his  meaning.  For  obvious  juu- 
dential  reasons  they  refrained  fmm  asking,  in  the  presence  of  the 
captious  enemies  of  their  Master,  questions  the  answers  to  which 
would  relieve  their  perplexities.  On  this  (Xjcasion  when  they 
were  in  private,  the  disciples  reviewing  his  reply  to  the  Pharisees 
said  to  him :  "If  thus  it  is  the  defect  of  the  man  with  the  wife,  it 
does  not  profit  to  marry!"  He  said,  "All  receive  not  this  saying, 
but  those  to  whom  it  lias  been  given.  There  are  eunuchs  that  are 
boni  so  from  the  womb  of  their  mother,  and  there  are  eunuchs 
who  were  made  eunuchs  by  men,  and  there  are  eunuchs  who  made 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens.  lie  whi) 
is  able  to  receive  it^  let  A^m  receive  it." 

Now  if  we  recall  what  Jesus  said  on  this  subject  in  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  we  shall  have  before  us  all  his  teaching  on 
this  important  subject.  "  I  say  unto  you,  That  wliosoever  shall  put 
away  his  wife,  except  for  the  cause  of  fornication,  causeth  her  to 
commit  adultery;  and  whosoever  shall  marry  the  divorced  com- 
mitteth adultery." 

The  firet  thing  to  notice  is  that  Jesus  criticises  the  Mosaic  law 
as  not  being  perfect,  as  not  absolute,  as  not  perpetual.  It  was  an 
I  xi)edient.     It  was  the  strictest  schoolmaster  the 

,  ij  1  mi  X   •      1!      J        Jesus   criticises 

l»e(*plc  could  endure.     There  are  certain  nxcd    ^  ^     •   i^ 
principles,  certain  liigh  ideals  in  Monotheism,  to 
which  Moses  did  not  reach.     But  he  did  the  best  that  could  b  \ 
done  for  them  with  that  people.    Jesus  ascends  above  Moses.    He 
up  to  the  origin  of  the  race.     lie  amiounces  what  God  dil 
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and  wlmt  God  intended.    The  Fatlicr  of  all  made  man  to  bi 
wedded    The  oldest  historj  of  creation  sajrs :  ^  God  created  mas 
in  his  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  lie  him,  mab 
and  female  created  He  them."    (Gen.  L  27.)    It  is  obsenrabk 
that  it  does  not  say  that  God  created  them  a  man  and  a  vomaii, 
but  ^  masculine  and  feminine,"  after  tlie  image  of  the  God,  lAo 
is  at  once  both  mascnline  and  feminine.   -It  requires  the  union  of 
the  masculine  and  feminine  to  make  cmeness  in  hmnanttyaiit 
does  in  divinity.    God  would  be  only  a  half-Grod,  therefore  no 
God,  if  lie  were  either  mascnline  only  or  feminine  only.    Dxn 
is  no  completeness  in  any  man  or  woman.    The  two  aro  required 
to  make  one.    The  tie  between  husband  and  wife  is  doearthiB 
that  between  parent  and  child.    In  tlie  beginning  therBims 
single  pair.    Tlic  devotion  of  the  one  to  the  other,  the  sbeofaitft 
necessity  of  each  to  tlie  other  for  personal  relief  and  comfiiKti 
and  fur  the  propagation  of  the  race,  and  the  indissoluUeDOi  cf 
the  union  thus  contracted,  was  demonstrated  by  their  very  po^ 
tion  in  the  universe.    They  could  never  part    IVhichever  did  tnj- 
thing  tliat  made  any  separation  between  tliem  conunitted  a  ineo|^ 
That  represents  the  normal  condition  of  the  estate  of  wedlocL 

^Vlicn  men  and  women  multiplied,  and  there  arose  a  miiltip*' 
cation  of  possibilities  of  violating  the  original  law,  the  mofit  tb^ 

Moses  seemed  to  do  was  to  put  in  form  certain  ja.r- 

Too  tZ116  IaW Oi  f  1       •  m  •«  1      -,"*. ^ 

diTozoe.  rangcinents  for  regulatnig,  as  far  as  possible,  txw 

irregularities  which  bad   sprung   up  iu  society. 
Ilard-licarted  men  would  put  their  wives  away.   Moses  interposed 
in  behalf  of  the  woman.    Jesus  goes  back  to  first  principles,  9LM^ 
thence  deduces  the  law  of  divorce.     1.  The  married  pair  are  oW 
in  flesh  and  heart  and  life ;  and  neither  sliould  do  anything  wbi^ 
shall  weaken  or  soil  this  blessed  union.     2.  No  man  shall  divorce 
liis  wife  unless  he  know  her  to  have  fii-st  violated  tlio  l»v  ^ 
chastity,  otherwise  he  wrongs  her  and  drives  her  to  do  wrong' 
3.  If  to  that  unlawful  putting  away  he  sui>eradd  tlie  marr}'iug  ^^ 
another  woman,  he  commits  adultery  with  that  second  woma*'* 

and  this,  I  belieTO,  refezs  to  the  second 
wife ;  and  the  nlaMioal  use  of  thi*  I*^ 
position  with  the  aocaaatiTe,  I  tl^ 
justifies  mj  inteipzetation.  Of  oono'f 
at  the  same  time,  ha  Is  an  sdultiMi 
^vocMf  his  f onnar  wif^ 


*  The  statement  in  Mark,  who  is  as 
remarkable  for  his  attention  to  details 
as  he  is  for  his  lack  of  attention  to 
chronological  order,  is  :  **  Whosoever 
shall  pnt  away  his  wife,  and  marry  an- 
other, oommitteth  adultery  ogainH 
The  original  Greek  is  iir*  avryv^ 


>» 
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4L  Tlie  woman  who  is  separated  from  her  husband  for  her  own 
fault  18  an  adultereSs  afresh,  if  she  marry  again.  A  form  of  inar- 
ri&gG  cannot  annul  the  wrong  of  the  tmnsaetiou.  5.  If  the  hus- 
band be  innocent  and  the  wife  guilty,  a  divorce  may  ensue,  the 
bnsband  may  marry,  but  the  wife  may  not.  A  setiond  marrijige 
"vroiild  be  but  a  continuance  of  her  sin.  Tlicse  five  particulars 
seem  to  reside  in  die  original  law  of  marriage,  as  stated  by 
JesiiB. 

Dr.  Woolsey  {Essay  on  Divorce^  p.  50)  sums  up  this  teaching 
very  clearly  in  the  following  sentence  :  "  The  general  principle, 
serving  as  the  groundwork  of  all  these  declarations,  is,  that  legal 
divorce  does  not,  in  the  view  of  God,  and  according  to  the  correct 
rule  of  morals,  authorize  eitlier  husband  or  wife  thus  separated  to 
marry  again,  with  the  single  exception  that  when  the  divorce  oc- 
curs on  account  of  a  sexual  crime,  the  innocent  party  may,  without 
guilt,  contract  a  second  marriage." 

WTiether  these  views  of  Jesus  were  fundamentally  right,  we  are 
not  now  to  discuss.     This  is  what  he  taught.     This  teaching  has 
through  ages  controlled  the  opinions  of  the  best  minds,  and  thor- 
oughly changed  domestic  life  from  what  we  know  it  to  have  been 
iu  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  Palestine,  in  the  tijnes  of  Jesus,  to  what 
we  know  it  is  in  the  best  parts  of  America  and  Europe  to-day.     It 
is  noticeable  that  wherever  these  views  have  prevailed  there  has 
been  a  better  state  of  society  in  every  other  particular,  and  that 
departure  from  these  principles  has  marked  social  decay,  all  legis- 
lation not  confoimed  to  these  principles  having  the  effect  of  rap- 
idly damaging  the  moral  tone  of  society.     No  society  is  so  good 
as  tliat  in  which  a  divorced  man,  unless  he  be  parted  from  his 
wife  for  reasons  not  implying  immorality  on  his  part,  is  held  as 
an  acknowledged  adulterer;   and  in  which  a  divorced  woman, 
unless  she  be  parted  from  her  husband  by  reason  of  his  inconti- 
nence, is  treated  as  an  unfortunate  woman. 

What  Jesus  said  to  his  disciples  on  the  objection  which  they 
Btarted  and  the  inference  which  thev  made  that  marriai^c  was  un- 
profitablei  it  must  be  admitted  is  a  passage  of 
difficulty.    Marria£^e  is  the  normal  condition  of   ^,     bjections  by 

rrii  1  T.I  1  ,  1  ^'^^  disciples. 

man.     Tliat  we  know.     It  is  always  lionorable. 
No  celibacy  is  equal  to  chastity  in  marriage.     But  there  may  be 
celibates.     Jesos  speaks  of  three  kinds,  those  who  are  such  by^ 
naturCi  by  compulsion,  arid  by  choice.    1.  Some  have  congenital 
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difiqnalifications ;  ihcj  are  bom  with  phjucal  defiMlswlikli  niaks 
it  impracticalile  for  tlieiu  to  mairy.    2.  There  are  thoee  who  hiic 
l)een  mutilated  by  men ;  aiid  this  was  a  huqge  das  in  the  dajB  of 
Jcsns.    Ii;  our  day  the  ficr\^nt8  who  guard  the  harems  in  the  East 
are  cunuclis,  and  tlie  Hinnan  Churdi,  it  is  said,  makes  eimnchi 
for  the  benefit  of  sacred  art,  those  who  nng  the  JfUerere  at  the 
Sistine  Cliapel  at  Ruiuo  retaining  the  peculiar  diaradteristicB  of 
their  voices  at  the  ex])en8e  of  their  manhood.    In  the  class  of 
forced  celibates  also  may  lie  reckoned  those  whom  '^sodetT,"  the 
artificial  rules  of  conventional  life,  excdude  from  snch  a  union  as 
natui'e  demands  and  God  sanctions.    S.  Those  who  decline  nuu^ 
riage  for  tlie  sake  of  tlie  kingdom  of  the  heavens,  a  phraae  bj 
which  Jesus  always  seems  to  set  forth  his  wrvrk  in  the  wurM,  be- 
cause he  believed  that  his  work  was  founded  on  the  prindpiei 
which  maintain  tlie  hannonies  of  the  universe,  and  that  his  work 
promulgated  and  expanded  those  principles.     For  the  aske  of 
promoting  this  great  work,  if  ho  can  remain  <diaste,  in  some  ex* 
ceptional  circumstances,  a  man  may  remain  in  celibacy.    Otlle^    ^ 
wise  marriage  is  l)ctter.    No  man  dare  be  a  celibate  for  his  c^^ 
ease  and  convenience.     Tlie  rule  is  that  it  is  Ixjtter  to  many.    ^^ 
must  be  a  mournful  exception  which  justifies  a  man  to  abeta.^'^^ 
Such  an  exception  occurred,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  Paul.    Su*^'^ 
a  celibate  was  Jesus. 

But,  of  coui-se,  in  this  case  Jesus  spoke  figuratively.    Ilistc^^ 
gives  us  a  horrible  instance  of  these  words  Ixaving  been  taken 
erally.     Origcn,  in  the  mistaken  excess  of  liis  ardent  yonth*^ 
zeal  for  tlic  cause  of  Jesus,  so  mutilated  himself  that  he  was 
qualified  for  marriage.     This  act  was  properly  eondeinued  by 
ancient  church,  and  for  it  he  was  excommunicated  from 
church  of  Alexandria.* 

The  li])eml  rule  of  Jesus  comes  out  at  the  close  of  the  in 
view.  You  are  not  to  adoi)t  celibacy  as  a  rule.  You  are  not 
teach  it  as  a  doctrine.  You  are  not  to  enforce  it  on  otb 
"  Let  him  receive  it  who  is  able  to  receive  it''  But  let  hi 
sure  he  is  able.  You  cannot  be  sure  in  respect  of  anotlier,th. 
fore  you  must  not  lay  so  grievous  and  uimatural  a  burderm. 
another. 


*  On  the  whole  subject  of  marriage 
•and  celibacy  in  the    New  Testament, 


compare  Schaffs  Ilitiarjf  tf  t^ 
toUe  Church,  §  118,  pp.  448-454. 


CHAPTER  V. 

t 
GOmO  TO  JERUSALEM. 

It  was  about  lliiB  time  that  the  blessino:  of  little  children  must 
have  taken  place.     As  the  Passover  appwached  the  people  knew 
that  the  time  of  his  departure  for  Jerusalem  was     jegus  blesses  lit- 
drawing  near.    It  reveals  to  us  much  of  the  char-    tie    children. 
acter  and  behavior  of  Jesns  during  this  trying    Matt,  xix.,  xx. ; 
and  depressing  period  of  his  life,  to  leani  that   ^^^   ^J    ^^* 
the  mothers  of  tlie  country  were  so  impressed 
with  his  sanctity  and  benignity  that  they  bmught  their  young  chil- 
dren, even  their  babes,  to  him,  that  he  might  merely  put  his  hands 
upon  them  and  pray  over  them.     But  the  disci i)le8  were  becoming 
rigorists.   It  is  painful  to  see  how  rapidly  men — who  at  first  take 
advanced  ground,  become  pioneers  in  moral  progress,  and  make 
tlicmselves  the  differentia  of  their  age — do  begin  to  lapse  into 
blindest  conservatism  so  soon  as  they  consolidate  their  organiza- 
tion ;  do  begin  to  have  certain  ideas  of  dignity  ;  do  suppose  that 
they  are  im[)roving  their  state  and  position  by  as  great  a  remove 
as  i)ossible  from  naturalness.     In  this  case  the  disciples  probably 
felt  a  fresh  accession  of  dignity,  as  their  Ma^itcr  was  manifestly 
abont  to  make  a  public  display  of  himself,  and  their  hopes  of  a 
-Messianic  inauguration  probably  began  to  be  augmented. 

The  disciples  offered  to  forbid  these  mothers  as  obtrusive.  It 
was  below  the  dignity  of  their  Master.  They  had  nothing  to  say 
when  the  Pharisees  were  holding  him  to  the  discussion  of  such 
profound  and  important  questions  as  the  divorce  law.  They  felt 
that  that  was  employment  worthy  his  noble  character  and  mission ; 
but  that  he  should  be  asked  to  waste  his  time  on  babes  seemed  to 
them  past  endurance.     So  they  rebuked  these  revering  mothei-s. 

But  Jesas,  in  turn,  rebuked  the  disciples.  He  had  other  views 
and  another  temper.  He  was  much  displeased  at  the  condu(.*t  of 
his  friends.  It  was  cutting  him  off  from  that  iK)rtion  of  the  com- 
munity least  offensive  to  his  simple  and  pure  nature.     It  showed 


upon  their  part  surh  itiibbnni  adherenee  to  dieir  prqndiees  ic 
frnvcr  of  E  fensnofo^  ciTil,  pnlirical  MesialiEhipy  sndi  wrong  viewi 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  hemTens^  as  though  Hs  inngiiim  ahonld  be 
the  trappings  of  worldlj  pomp,  that  Jesns  was  mncli  displeased, 
and  said  to  them,  ''Suffer  the  little  chndren  to  oovne  to  me^  and 
forbid  them  not,  for  of  sncfa  is  the  kjnjrdom  of  the  hcaTcns.  I 
most  assured  ly  say  to  tor,  "Whosoever  dndl  not  reeri  re  the  kingdoiQ 
of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  into  iL"  And,  having 
taken  them  in  his  anns,  he  blesBod  them,  placing  his  hands  npoo 

The  whole  pictnre  is  simple,  natnnd,  beantifii],  and  a^HiiTift 
The  discoonc  on  marriage  crimes  stands  as  a  dark  bacl^;i€iuid 

to  this  brilliant  talilcan  of  a  great  Teacher  liftine 
np  mfantB  mto  his  arras,  coming  near  the  foon* 
tains  of  humanity,  airing  his  soul  m  the  free  atmosfdiero  of  unso* 
phisticatcd  childhood.  It  was  an  oocauon  seised  to  make  a  lessim 
for  his  disciples.  Thoy  were  thinking  of  a  throne,  a  court,  them- 
selves as  Ilebrcw  princes  in  the  regenerated  theocracy,  and  thai 
princes  and  their  king  should  not  be  interrupted  in  their  converse 
by  the  prattle  of  babes.  Jesus  taught  them  tliat  he  knew  noth- 
ing of  any  such  kingdom ;  that  tlie  kingdom  of  tlie  heavens,  which 
he  preached,  and  which  was  also  the  kingdom  of  God,  was  made 
up  of  such  people,  not  of  cliildren  merely,  not  that  tlie  kingdom 
was  theii-s  cxclnsively,  but  that  no  one  could  enter  and  enjoy  that 
kingdom,  which  is  as  wide  as  all  the  heavens,  covering  the  uni- 
verse, who  did  not  have  childlikeness  of  disposition ;  that  so  &r 
from  cliildren  having  to  grow  into  manhood  in  order  to  enter  the 
fruition  of  God's  kingdom  it  was  absolutely  essential  that  men 
sliould  shed  the  hard-shell  of  tlieir  rigid  manhood  and  come  back 
to  the  unsuspicious,  oi^cn-eyed,  natural  sensitiveness  of  childliood ; 
and  thus  have  the  utmost  enjoyment  of  all  tliat  God  has  nmde. 

About  this  time,  as  he  was  on  his  journey  out  of  the  country, 
a  certain  ruler  came  running  and  kneeled  to  him,  and  said,  ^  Good 

Teacher,  what  good  thing  slutU  I  do  that  I  may 
The  rich  ruler.    i,jherit  ixjrpetual  life  !  "    He  seems  suddenly  to 

Hatt.  XIX. ;  Hark    ,  nit  ,         »  .•<.•  "^ 

X.  •  Luke  xviii       ^*^®  ?^^^  "^®  necessity  of  receivmg  the  instruction 

of  Jesus  before  he  left  the  neighborhood.  Jesus 
replied,  ^^  Why  do  you  call  me  good !  Ko  one  is  good  but  one, 
that  is  God.  You  know  tlie  commandments :  Do  not  kill ;  do  not 
commit  adultery;  donotsteal;  do  not  bear  &lse  witness;  defraud 
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not;  lionor  your  father  and  your  mother,  and  you  sliall  love  your 
neighbor  as  yourself."  lie  answered,  "  Teacher,  all  these  things 
have  I  obsen'ed  from  my  youth  up."  Jesus  looked  on  him  and 
loved  him,  and  then  spoke  the  words  that  tested  him,  "  One  thing 
ia  yet  wanting  to  you :  if  you  will  be  perfect,  go  sell  whatever 
you  have  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  you  shall  have  treasure  in 
heaven ;  and  come,  follow  me."  He  was  very  rich,  and  tlie  saying 
fteut  liim  away  very  sorrowful. 

Tliis  is  a  peculiarly  interesting  case,  as  exhibiting  a  i)hasc  of 
human  nature  woitli  studj-ing,  and  as  giving  fresh  insight  into  the 
character  of  Jesus.    This  pei'son,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  ruler 
of  tlie  synagogue,  had  led  a  life  of  scrupulous  external  morality, 
hut  failed  to  have  quiet  of  s})irit  and  satisfaction  of  soul,     lie 
li&d  probably  watched  the  coui*se  and  studied  the  character  of 
JcsiiB.     He  had  occasional  deep  longings  and  high  aspirations,  but 
he  did  not  have  most  thoi-ough  earnestness  in  the  pui*suit  of  the 
highest  good, — ^nay,  had  a  kind  of  self-conceit  and  Uippantness  in 
talking  of  tlie  most  Siici*ed  things,  botli  which  came  out  in  his  ad 
dress  to  Jesus,  "  Good  Teacher,  what  nnist  1  do  to  inherit  perpet 
nal  life?"    To  which  Jesus's  reply  seems  to  be  a  check ;  as  if  ho 
had  said :  You  seem  to  talk  of  goodness  very  lightly.     Goodness 
18  the  loftiest  thing.     No  one  is  absolutely  good  but  God.     Do  you 
recugtiizc  God's  goodness  in  me,  or  do  you  address  me  witli  an 
empty  compliment?    "Ashe  would  not  have  himself  called  Mes- 
siah ill  the  wrong,  or  at  least  easily  misinterpreted,  sense  in  which 
the  word  was  then  often  used,  so  neither  [would  he  have  himself 
in  a  mistaken  way  called]  Good  Master."    (Lange.)     He  gives  the 
young  man,  however,  no  8i)ace  for  reply,  but  pi-oceeds  to  answer 
the  question  by  dii*ecting  him  to  the  commandments  of  the  Moral 
Law.     Tlie  young  man  avowed  that  he  had  strictly  kept  all  the 
commandments  all  his  life.     This  he  mav  have  said  with  an  accent 
of  pride,  but  there  was  a  painful  tone  in  the  question,  "  What  yet 
do  1  lack?"  which  moved  the  compassion  of  Jesus.     The  young 
inan  may  have  unduly  plumed  himself  upon  his  legal  rightcouj*- 
uess,  bnt  he  was  certainly  candid. 

It  was  in  kindness,  then,  not  in  severity,  that  Jesus,  whose  spir- 

itnal  insight  into  men  even  liis  eneni'os  nuist  acknowledge,  sIiowcmI 

the  young  man  the  depth  of  his  own  heai-t  and  his  lack  of  total 

earnestness.    He  was  ricli.     Jesus  submitted  him  to  a  violent  test, 

namely^  the  selling  of  all  his  property,  its  distribution  to  the  poor 
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Eiid  liis  follQwing;  a  Teacher  who  had  no  worldly  gain  or  gkny  to 
offer.  Jcsiis  did  not  .here  enact  a  law  for  all  lA  lulknren»  He 
never  enacted  laws.  lie  simpljr  taaglit  the  great  fundamenti) 
jiriuciples  of  inf>rality,  from  which  each  man  must  make  a  nde 
for  himself.  He  eaw  that  the  temperament  of  the  yonng  man 
made  it  quite  eosj  for  him  to  render  his  life  exemplaxy  of  idl  oot- 
ward  morality,  while  a  latent  spirit  of  self-indolgenoe  weakened 
his  whole  cliaracter.  The  sorrow  tlie  young  man  felt  demon- 
strated the  correctness  of  the  estimate  Jesns  had  fmned  of  hint 
Wlien  he  fonnd  just  what  he  lacked  he  was  not  willing  to  pay 
tli6  price  of  |)erfection.  Being  troubled  at  that  saying  he  went 
awaj  grievcdy  for  he  had  great  possessions. 

Jesn3  made  a  lesson  for  his  disciples.    lie  turned  to  them  and 
said,  ^^  With  wliat  difficulty  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter  into 

the  kingdom  of  Grod."    This  saying  astmiabed 

Bifficoity  of  the  j^  j^  disciples,  and  Jesns  saw  the  impiession  which 

his  words  had  made.    They  rocoUected  that  rieboi 
were  a  part  of  tlie  blessings  pronounced  under  the  old  diqwm- 
tion,  and  their  Jewish  ideas  exaggerated  the  temporal  pro^writy 
which  ought  to  ^isit  the  children  of  tlie  kingdom  under  the  new, 
the  liressianic,  dispensation,  which  they  were  fondly  hoping  WM 
alxnit  to  be  inaugurated.     Jesus  said,  "  Children,  how  difficult  it 
is  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.*     It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  enter 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God."    Here  he  sixjaks  of  the  natural  difficulty  aM 
men  encounter  in  coming  out  of  a  gi-oss  worldly  life  into  a  spir- 
itual and  lofty  mode  of  existence,  a  difficulty  intensified  in  the 
case  of  the  rich,  because  tlieir  hearts  grow  large  and  their  bur 
dens  are  packed  bulkily  upon  them,  so  that,  to  use  a  proverbial 
expression,  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  throngh  the  eye  of  t 
needle  than  for  such  a  person  to  divest  himself  of  his  love  for 
these  material  possessions,  to  cease  to  be  gross  and  sensuous  so  as 
to  become  fine  and  spiritual,  to  enjoy  a  kingdom  whose  greatnesaes 
and  glories  and  happinesses  are  wholly  spiritual. 

At  this  saying  the  disciples  were  astonished  out  of  measure 
and  said, "  Who  tlien  can  be  saved  ? "    If  it  be  this  temper  which 


*  In  the  oommon  vendon  (Mark  x.  24) 
the  reading  is,  ^*  Children,  how  hard  it 
is  [for  them  that  trust  in  riches]  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God.**    The  words 


included  in  brockets  do  not  oooar  in  t)h« 
original  in  the  oldest  MSS.  The  trans- 
lation I  have  made  in  the  text  ia  of  tht 
SinaU.  Cod.  in  loco. 
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destroys  a  man  the  rich  will  be  lost ;  and  all  men,  poor  as  well  as 
rich,  will  bo  found  to  be  engi*ossed  with  the  world  and  filled  with 
xvorldliiicsa.  Matthew  and  Mark  say  that  Jesus, "  looking  on  them," 
ihadc  Ills  I'cj^ly.     How  often  the  looking  of  Jesus 
id  luciitioiiod  by  these  historians!      It  seems  that   gj^y^jy 
they  would  6U[)pleinent  the  words  they  repeat  by 
iiitiinatiu<^  that  there  was  something  in  the  eyes  and  l<K>ks  of  Jesijs 
^liieli  wjis  illustrative  and  explanatory  of  the  sentences  he  uttered. 
And  most  probably  thei-e  wjis.     If  that  could  be  reproduced  with 
Ilia  woixld  what  light  it  would  probably  shed  ui>on  all  his  most 
profouud  sayings.     The  reply  was, "With  men  it  is  im))ossible,  but 
tiot  with  God ;   for  with  Gml  all   things  arc  possible ; "  which 
teems  to  teach  that  no  man  has  })ower  of  himself  to  spiritualize 
\u8  nature,  but  that  God  is  able  to  do  that  for  any  man. 

The  impulsive  Peter  was  hereby  excited  to  pix)pound  this  ques- 
tion: "Lol  we  have  left  all  and  followed  vou :  what  therefore 
riiall  be  to  us  1 "     It  is  a  little  diflicult  to  understand  the  tcmpei 
in  which  this  question  was  asked.     Peter  compared,  and  perhaps 
contrastiKl  himself — for  the  pereonal  "  I  "  is  concealed  under  the 
modest  "we" — with  the  ricli  young  man  who  had  been  con- 
founded by  the  test  whicli  Jesus  applied  to  his  chanictor.     IIow 
far  Peter's  remuiciation  of  the  comforts  of  home  was  i)nK)f  of  his 
devotioiL  to  tlie  spiritual  life  he  may  have  been  at  a  loss  to  de- 
^criiu'ne.     Or,  if  giving  up  worldly  wealth  wixs  all,  then,  in  view 
^*  tlieir  sacrifices,  what  might  they  not  expect?     For  the  apostles 
^Gre  not  totally  impecunious.     Peter  hud  his  house,  J(>hn  and 
Janieshad  servants,  Matthew  had  a  lucmtive  office  and  was  able 
to  give  a  feast  to  his  friends.     And  even  if  they  had  been  mere 
™icr8,  with  a  hut  by  the  lake  and  a  net  on  tlie  sliore,  a  {K)or  man's 
neart  often  clings  more  tenaciously  to  his  little  than  a  rich  man's 
beart  to  liis  much. 

Jesns  answered, "  I  most  assuredly  say  to  you,  that  you  who  have 
followed  me  in  the  Palingenesia,  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  sit 
on  his  glorious  throne,  you  shall  also  sit  \\\>o\\  twelve  thrones 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel:  and  every  one  who  has  for- 
saken brethren,  or  sistei-s,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  wife,  or  children, 
or  lands,  on  account  of  my  name  and  the  gospel's,  shall  receive  a 
hundredfold  now  in  tliis  time,  and  in  the  age  to  come  life  per- 
petual." 

The  " Palinjjenesia "  is  translated  " the  regeneration"  in  the 
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common  voreiiHi.     It  incanB  "  the  renovation,"  "  tlie  rei 
Utciicc."     It  sIiuicB  wlmt  JcAns  believed  wonid  bo  lua  ii 
n]}un  tlie  world,  tliat  his  life  would  iufi 
^^  ]ii>\vi;i-fnl   transforming  elements  into  lini 

tliiit  tlie  world  sliould  be  renewed,  uaincoli 
it  niiuiifostly  bus  liccn.  lie  Ixignn  a  now  »on,  a  frt-slt  age.  ^ 
also  to  1>G  notk^cd  tliiit  int^idcntftlly  Jcstis  gives  hia  nntlial 
niiiijD'jjujiy  as  be  bud  on  tbc  divorce  question  very  clearly  r 
it.  lie  d<K;s  n<)t  say  "  wives,"  as  be  sa™  "  cluldrcti,"  but " 
as  be  says  "  niotbor."  lie  promises  tliem  a  inaui£o]d  retiU 
all  their  sacriliucs.  Ills  sayinjr  about  tlie  twelve  apnstles  omJ 
twelve  thrones  judj^injj  tlie  twelve  tribes  is  eniginatii-aL 
he  fnrni^lied  a  private  cx]>lanatioii  it  must  have  p^izzlcd  t] 
the  close  of  their  lives.  If  he  did  give  snuU  private  iiitcj 
tinn  tlicy  have  failed  to  rcturd  it,  and  iiotliing  has  o<rciiiTod  u 
history  of  the  world,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  to  fulfil  the  predtd 
of  tlicso  woi-ds.  It  is  quite  easy  to  give  a  mystical  iiitcri>rcf* 
but  the  plain  apimtlcs  would  not  have  understood  tl^at.  Tlied 
roaRonable  gi-inind  that  I  sec  is  to  say  tliat  tliis  ia  an  iinfnl 
IJi-oplieny.  Tborc  is  a  general  truth,  well-known  to  the  stw 
of  human  swicty,  that  he  who  makes  the  most  sacnfices  forH 
nivc  has  the  gi-cuU'fit  mm-al  iiiiluciicc  over  them,  and  this  aljatrxAj 
truth  is  enilicddcil  in  llie  concrete  fonns  of  speech  which  3etmU 
hi.'i-o  employs.  There  is  also  this  tnitb,  that  they  who  Iiave,  in  slj!* 
ages  since  his  death,  devoted  themselves  to  Jesus,  and  received  itf.' 
hi(i  words  into  loving  breasts,  have  gained  in  spintnal  luflvicnoat 
and  pitjoynieiit  mm-h  more  than  Ibey  have  hist  of  power  U)iJ< 
I'lcasiirc  in  sunvndoriTig  tiu-ir  visible  material  pix>pertiefl  fd^  , 
their  rclijjiriiifl  pi'iimiples.  '    ' 

Ininu'diately  Jt'Hiis  iiddiHl,  as  if  to  check  Peter's  presumption, 
the  saying,  "  IJitt  iiiiiny  liist  sluill  be  last,  and  lastfirst."  Thereil 
luithing  mercenary  in  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens.  Xo  man  ticrf 
fancy  that  ho  can  d<)  what  will  entitle  Inm  to  pntmotion.  It  wU 
:i  liiul  fiHiting  on  which  Peter  set  his  qnorition,  "What  shall  in 
/"ii-f  ?  what  shall  be  to  lut  f  "  It  was  the  (jiiestion  of  the  hireling 
lic-ait. 

In  illnstration  of  his  saying  Jesus  fiiniished  the  followbg 
pai'abic : 

"  Tlic  kingilom  of  tlic  1icnv[>ns  Is  like  unlo  a  man,  a  liouscholtlcr  fa  humu 

hou3c]iokli;i'J,  wlio  ivcut  tiut  with  llit  ilawn  to  liire  LiboruTS  into  Lia  vincyurd: 


«  V 
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md  baTing  agreed  with  the  laborers  for  a  denarius  [15  cents*]  the  day,  he 

sent  them  into  lus  vineyard.     And  going  out  about  the  third  hour  [nine 

o'clock  A.3C.]  he  saw  others  standing  idle  in  the  market-place,  and  said  to  them, 

*Qo  you  also  into  my  vineyard,  and  whatsoever  may  be  just 

I  prill  ^ve  to  you.'    And  they  went.    And  again  going  out  * 

mlx>ut  the  sixth  and  ninth  hour  [noon  and  three  o'clock 

p.  M.]  he  did  in  like  manner.     And  about  the  eleventh  hour  [near  the  close  of 

day]  he  found  others  standing,  and  saith  to  them,  *  Why  stand  you  here  all 

the  day  idle  ? '    They  say  to  him,  '  Because  no  man  has  hired  us.'    He  says  to 

them,  *  Qo  you  also  into  the  vineyard.'    Now  when  the  evening  was  come  the 

lord  of  the  vineyard  says  to  his  overseer,  '  Call  the  lal)orerB  and  pay  the  hire, 

beginning  from  the  last  unto  the  first'    And  they  who  came  about  the  eleventh 

hour  received  each  a  denarius.     And  the  first  having  come,  supposed  that  they 

should  receive  more;  but  they  received  each  a  denarius.    But ha\'ing received 

it,  they  murmured  against  the  householder,  saying,  'These  last  have  made  but 

one  hoar,  and  thou  makest  them  equal  to  us,  who  have  borne  the  burden  of 

the  day  and  tlie  scorching  heat.'    But  he  answering,  said  to  one  of  them, 

•  Friend,  I  do  you  no  wrong.     Did  you  not  engage  with  me  for  a  penny  ? 

Take  what  is  yours  and  begone.     But  I  will  give  to  this  last  even  as  to  you. 

Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will  with  mine  own  ?    Is  your  eye  evil 

because  I  am  good? '    Tlius  the  last  shall  be  first,  and  the  first  last" 

Ilere  is  the  picture  of  a  scene  which  to  this  day  can  be  witnessed 
in  Oriental  lands.  laborers  take  their  spades  and  assemble  in  the 
market-place.  Employers  go  and  bargain  with 
as  many  and  such  as  they  need.  There  may  be  ^^^^ 
both  laborers  and  hii*ers  who  come  late.  These 
will  meet  In  this  parable  the  owner  of  tlie  vineyard  went  several 
times  in  one  day.  Each  time  he  hired  as  many  as  were  present. 
Those  whom  he  found  at  noon  were  not  present  at  sunrise,  and 
tliose  whom  he  found  an  hour  before  sunset  had  not  arrived  at 
noon.  AVhen  there  was  a  whole  day's  work  the  householder  made 
a  bargain  with  the  laborers ;  when  there  was  but  one  hour  of  woik 
he  promised  what  was  fair,  and  they  trusted  him.  The  trouble 
was  in  the  settlement.  He  gave  wliat.he  chose  out  of  his  own 
means  to  the  last  comers.  He  chose  to  give  for  an  hour's  labor 
what  was  usually  considered  at  that  time  fair  pay  for  a  whole 
day's  work.  This  did  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  the  others.  AVhen  their  time  for  settlement  came  they  seemed 
to  think  that  if  a  denarius  was  right  pay  for  one  hour,  at  least 
■everal  denarii  would  come  to  those  who  had  been  working  twelve 
hoars.     But  the  reasoning  was  unsound.     The  laborers  of  an  hour 

*  See  the  representation  of  a  denarios  on  p.  46i. 
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r-:-  V  •':  •  •  ":  -  5^-!-.?  >.  yir^  a?  t^st  and  in  part  as  gratnitr.    In 

:':.  -  :     -:  T.';r  -■    .  f."-- 7.  Tr-;:L  r",-^'-,  ;  there  was  with  those  firsi 

r  :  --  f  i. .  .  "v  T'i-r-.  ::  to  have  no  svstein  of  theolosrv 
•■-'■'  1  T. '  ':  '.^i'.-jL  :  l-'&'eK  25  one  of  moral  sovem- 
^  -.  ::•.  '.:.  -:.!.':-  T'.or^?  :*  y'r»*j»rietorsh?n  ni)on  one 

f  ::  i^  i  -ST  rk  ':r.  tlie  other.  2.  All  who  are 
'«'■  J  --  ?.- 1  ~  *^f.  :■  :  :r.  :L:?  kiioi^ini.  All  are  calldi. 
-:  T.  :-.  -.'.'.  .-;•':•.>  " -:  :.sv  5.:.:  rewanl*  to  all  who  work. 
4  I.  •:.  '.':.'.  -^-iT-JL*  :.•  '.  :-•:  '  w  'Tr/.  l.e  d5^tribnted  on  jrn.rtnids 
.:  ■.•■:•■  •  .f..-:  i-.l  :>.  ::i::::.a:::.j:  n:en.'V.  No  one  will  be 
I'-.-^'l  :  7  "•  .-•  -f  jr'  -jr.:  .c.  :::vr.  ^V:::ltever  imj>erfections  of 
"^  '  :  •  :*•-  .■  ■  :  :-.  ■'  ■-.  r  ::— v  l^e  :n  a::v  JaKirer.  he  will  rec-eive 
:--■  :  .  1  ■:  :  v  -  •  v  :.::.:  frvr.'riToJ  in  the  ctiivenant.  Tliero 
^  .  '  •:  ■  •  ?--.■:  :  ./.  .  v  :  jrv-  -v  :  ■  ?  :.h  a?  ef»n  apprtHriate  it.  The 
1>:  ".  •  -*:>  "  r:  -  .v  ::s*lv  !::vp.e:.:;n\  aiid  workeil  for  the 
m  '  ■ .  :.•.  '  .  ■  I.-  -'.--  v.i:':.  i-/..  a  :e::.ivr  a>  thev  exhibited  ther 
o.  ' '.  -.  :  :...  :  .:  •  .  :'..v:rT..rk  we^.l.  Tlierc  must  have  l^een 
>■■■  -.  •'  J  ■■  "  :  '  .-?•  "...*•  -^."s  -^r:.:/!.  ?,>  w/n  the  appnn-al  ^^f  their 
K."  •         •  ■     ■   "     •.-■"'".•  J  :     :  .»•■  !:>:".i  a.-  t!Li»!^:^h  :!:ov  !.:id 

■ 

»  —  .  J  m 

.;  •       •     •    .      -  •     i     -       -     -  •-.--..     ^.  -  .•;     ^       .-.-  -,1      •Ji    -.»i<.     •-  .-^»  \  •■  1I      -•     --^     VlP 

r.>:,  •.  .  -:  :  "..  ::■  v .  /.  \i.  5:  ■.:::.  bo-.ii'.ne  ;:v>!:  a^i-j  riie  ]a,-t, 
^•!.  -->-■:  :'  .  r  •:•:  '  '  ■  •  r,  :\:\\  wr-:^:::  hoartilv  wirli-.ut  a  b:ir- 
•^'/-  .  *  -  .'  ..  r.-^:.  T"..?  kirir-.l  ".1  "f  G  -i  :?  s:;ch  tliar  thev  ^rain 
:■  ^"  V.;.  "r>:  •.!  •:  :::->::  :. *::  overv  iv.iin  is  fifilv  i-aiJ  fi.^r  all 
e./rT: .    :  :\:  :  '\.:y  -v'.:    ::-.;s:  G-.d  ::i-.>:  Ua.-t  tliemselves  least,  ar.J 

P  ■:--•:•  ^'  ::>.:r  '\iiy  10  Jor.:>;i!»:!!'!,  Jesi^s  t^y-k  tx^^^sivn  for  :lie 
ti-i.-i  :::..•:•  :  ■  f-  >:v.-;ir:i  I::>  disoij-Vs  «f  his  aj-pn^i*.-:::?.:;   dea'k 

N' r:.!:  ;r  seorViOd  to  take  him  at  ur.a-.vaivs.     lie 

"- -      '--^.    ui:I:..i!-o\v   h:?   twehe   L-ii«>son   irie!;as    fn-ni   the 

-  .  T., ..,__;::        cp '^-..1  and  oommuned  with  the:n  v.^!-l^.dL•!:!::l■lv, 

savin:;  t*:'  them,  aov.\^rd:n:3  to  Mark's  roo*rd: 
**Eoh:ld,  we  are  ir'-iurr  ^ip  to  Jenisaloin:  and  the  Son  i-f  MaiJ 
shall  be  beti-aycd  to  the  chief  priests  and  scribes:  and  tlitv  shall 
condemn  him  to  death  ;  and  shall  deliver  him  to  the  Gontia*  tc 
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mock   and  to  seonrge  and  to  cnicify ;  and  the  third  day  he  shall 
be  raised." 

It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  force  of  preconceived 

opinions  that  tlie  disciples  of  Jesus,  being  filled  with  expectations 

of    an  early  display  of  Messianic  gloiy,  could  not  comprehend 

TTords  so  explicit  as  these.     They  were  mystic  utterances  which 

they  tilled  with  the  light  of  their  own  hoi)cs.     It  was  the  third 

announcement,  made  l)y  him  to  his  disciples,  of  his  impending 

fate.   The  words  contain  no  ambiguity.  The  Jewish  ecclesiastical 

power  was  to  seize  him,  and  to  deliver  him  to  the  Roman  civil 

authorities.     He  was  to  be  mocked,  and  scourged,  and  crucified. 

Conld  more  unambiguous  words  have  been  used  ?    And  yet  they 

conld  not  nndei"stand  them.     How  much  less  could  they  under- 

fitand,  **  and  the  third  day  he  shall  be  raised  ?  "    Perhaps  it  was 

this  that  helixsd   to  make  the  whole  statement  unintelligible. 

There  was  to  be  a  "  raising,"  an  elevation^  and  he  is  the  Messiah. 

"  There  is  something  awful  to  come  between  this  hour  and  that 

elevation,  something  he  calls  scourging  and  crucifying :    but  how 

can  wo  know  what  he  means  ?  "     Perhaps  that  is  what  they  saicL 

A  singularly  interesting  illustration  of  their  state  of  mind  is 

furnished  by  an  incident  which  now  took  ])lace.    Jesus  had  left 

Ephrem  to  join  the  crowds  going  to  Jerusalem. 

Tlie  church  had  put  a  price  on  his  head.     He      .  ^^^        ^"*' 

was  going  Xo  deliver  himself  to  the  ecclesiastical 

authorities.     He  evidently  intended  to  do  this  in  a  dignified  man- 

And  before  going  to  Jerusalem  he  prej)ared  to  yield  him- 

to  the  Messianic  hopes  and  desires  of  the  i)eople.   He  would 

what  they  would  do  with  him  as  Messiah.    He  could  not  have 

taken  this  course  in  the  early  portion  of  his  career,  for  then  there 

"would  have  broken  forth  a  prodigious  i>opular  uprising  which  the 

ISoinan  jwwer  would  have  supi)ressed,  and  in  the  collision  Jesus 

would  have  been  cnished.     This  woukl  have  occuiTcd  before  ho 

had  planted  his  princii)les  in  any  body  of  men  who  should  have 

been  committed  to  their  i)n>pagation.     Tlie  circumstances  were 

altered.     If  he  weitj  sacrificed  his  work  would  live  :  and  he  felt 

sure  that  he  should  even  now  be  sacrificed.     This  he  told  his  twelve 

chief  followers,  among  whom  were  his  cousins  James  and  John. 

Somehow  the  mother  of  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  Salome, 
auut  of  JesuB,  joined  the  cavalcade  going  towards  Jericho.  The 
Kma  probal)ly  had  an  interview  with  their  mother^  who  was  a 
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TTon-.an  of  the  heroic  mould.  They  themselves  were  fiery,  impel 
U'.i:?,  a:ijlii:i««ii5  men.  The  question  of  precedence  had  been 
i:.^-.Tt--l  a:i:":i^  the  d*iSi.-iples,  The  *rrcat  Teacher,  in  whom  as  die 
M«^:ah  tiic-v  all  had  irniwiijir  faith,  had  predicted  some  awful 
tr. '.•.lie  \^ !.:«•::  Lt-  wa?  t«.i  L-m.-uuiiter.  Ni»\v  was  die  time  for  Jame^ 
&:.d  J'.JiTi  I"  ?tvi:re  a  j'!cdi;e  <'f  the  highest  posts  of  honor  when 
Le  sl.'ul'i  L-'  :i.o  !'..:••  Lis  -'Iitv.  Saloiije  was  his  aunt.  She  had 
l^jvu  kiiuwii  a::«:  \  'wd  l»y  Jesiis  fnjiii  iiis  infancy.  She  had  lately 
o.:*:r:l'UTL'.l  •■!  l.or  s ;;':•>: ;iui.*e  and  time  to  his  comfort.  Ilertwo 
av*.:?  were  !.:•  c  ;;?;i*?.  They  had  been  his  steadfast  adherents, 
Ar.'i  al::.r=:  •.•::>:a!i!  C'  :r.:«anions.  They  were  men  of  ability  and 
^r^^:  i.T<rC'  •  :  •. !.:iri ..rer.  He  himself  liad  called  them  Boaners^es. 
S.  ■-?  :  T:-.::.ivr.  N«w.  in  his  h«iur  of  depression,  if  tliey  aiid 
:!.. .:  :.. .  :l.:r  ?*..  .I'.i  ::!i::e  in  a  pieiiti^.»n  which  showed  their  willing- 
:  c-sc  :  t:.  ...:t  r  w::u  him  the  powers  of  darkness,  would  he  not 
1<  :...   i-i  :    '  .-.  Lre  :Lt;::i  the  highest  places  in  his  kingdom  ? 

•/     ':  ^     :"../.:  r.^.-nr  /.early  than  this  disclose  the  sensuon^^ 
?I.^K>  ..-.  .  :I.u?    :  :I.i;  w:ir:i:e>r  friends  of  Jesus? 

7...      ...v..  >..'  ::.e  ai.d  James  and  John.     The  mother  paW 

:       •^.   •      ".>  s  ::.  A  z.::\:.i.CT  wLic-h  showed  that  she  had  apeti- 

:    ..  :     ;.  n.:vr.      "  AVhat  d<»  you  wish?"asled 
-  :s.     ll-.r  :\;:vwas:  "  Sav  tliat  these  mv two 

>  ■  -  :...;■■  ?::,    :.c  u:i  vuur  ri:;ht  hand,  and  one  on 

•  •  \_  ■ 

-      .-.        -     .:  V.    .;■  ::.."     T:.e  rL']rii:>t  was  painful  to  Jesus. 

'...    .    ■  >..  .■..-■■:.*:    ".-e  LTUcir.i.J.    The  unt-onscious  roqu<?^ 

r        ■    .        ...-  :....:  '..er  :  v*-   >«iis  miirhr  l»e  crucilii-d,  oi»c 

>   -  ^    ■   ..    ■.:..:    .:"..: r  ■. :.  :.:^  ii.t:,  as  it  fell  to  two  tliie^"^ 

>     -V  '.s  f  ..•  r-  -^rt-i :  ••  Y'.'U  know  nut  what  you  s^*"'- 

;.  .    N  -r:  .v.i  :1.;-.:  I  a:n  al^'Ut  to  drink,  or  to  ^*^ 

.  .-. :  fv.:  '.*::'.  w:.!cli  I  am  baptized  i"    Tb*-' 

.       .  T^. ".:'  :  I  r  r'.-vr-s  is  :  "AVe  are  able."    Je^^^ 

-■  >  :':■.:  :  .  "...>  >:/ki,  a:nl  sm  he  tenderly  addei' 

...  1    .       N     :  ::. .  v..:',  ai;J  be  baptized  with  tlw 

.-       -  '....:.!  .■::'.,:  I'V.t  ti.»  sit  on  mv  riirht  luuii 

.'-:..:     i:--L'.  ^'.it  f<»r  whom  it  has  been 

*  •   _  ■  .         ■  - 

■*    ^  V.     :  :'-  .  -jiT  ::  v.Lich  James  and  John  had 

^'  »         >  '     *■  ^           >*.'>■*.:..:■  k"*:.:rai>m  thev  were  verv  au- 

>.  ^       ^-^ .1  ■, .;:  ..".  ,'."v  admits  his  own  fault  iu 

^>^  ^  •'..,:  .:  l.i?  brethi-cn.     The  fact  ia 
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lat  they  all  desired  the  primacy  in  the  kingdom  which  they 
ainly  fancied  was  about  to  be  set  up  in  the  world.     Jesus  cor- 
dcted  their  views  and  their  temper  at  the  same  moment,  while 
«  pacified  them  toward  the  two  brothers,  by  calling  the  whole 
H»inpany  of  twelve  to  him  and  saying :  "  '^'ou  know  that  the 
rulers  of  the  nations  nile  imperiouRly  over  them,  and  the  great 
lueu  oppress  them.     It  shall  uot  be  so  among  yon  :  but  whosoever 
may  wish  to  be  great  among  yon,  let  him  l)e  your  waiting-man 
tservant]  ;  and  whosoever  may  wish  to  be  chief  among  you  shall 
be  slave  of  all.     As  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  served,  but 
to  serve,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many."     This  extin- 
guishes all  churchly  pride  and  nips  the  bud  of  any  hierarchy 
among  tliem.     It  is  the  enunciation  of  a  geneml  principle,  wide 
SB  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens.     In  the  little  eartlily  kingdoms 
snd  churches  men  get  their  power  by  tradition  or  prescription, 
and  the  temptation  is  to  be  overbearing  and  oppressive.     lint  a 
man  comes  to  be  important  as  he  is  useful.     lie  rules  most  men 
Miho  makes  himself  necessary  to  most  men.     That  is  a  fact  which 
MO  delegated  or  nsuq^ed   authority  can  suppress  forever,  how 
mudi  soever  it  may  seem  to  do  so  for  a  season.     Call  him  slave 
or  beggar,  if  the  man  have  rendered  himself    essential  to  the 
^ppiness  of  the  largest  number  of  the  people,  he  is  their  king. 
Jesns  rests  his  own  claim  to  greatness  in  that  he   makes  the 
*ieaviest  possible  sacrifice  for  the  greatest  possible  good  of  the 
*^^ge8t  possible  number. 

The  cavalcade  of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  City  having  crossed  the 
Jordan  approached  Jericho.     In  this  vicinity  occurred  the  giving 
^  sight  to  two  blind  men.     The  narrative  of  this 
cure  is  related  by  Mattliew,  Mark,  and   Luke,       J«richo.    Mat- 
^liose  stories  so  curiously  cn)ss  one  another  as  to         ^  i  * '  — 

•^  X.;  LukexYiii. 

<ireate  great  perplexity.  Matthew  says  there  were 
two  blind  men,  Mark  and  Luke  say  one,  the  former  giving  the 
afflicted  man's  name  as  Bartimneus,  meaning  Son  of  Timteus. 
Luke  represents  the  cure  to  have  been  made  as  Jesus  was  enter- 
ing, and  Matthew  and  Mark  as  he  was  leaving  Jericho. 

That  the  reader  may  see  the  seveml  solutions  of  these  dis- 
crepancies, I  copy  the  excellent  classification  of 
them  made  by  Andrews,  inserting  in   brackets    g      ®         ™^^ 
the  names  of  several   authors  who  have  held 
each  particular  view. 


-    « 


;  :4      TiJK  Ti-LiT  :r  7A::i::iXACi^s  lstil  the  last  tv'eek. 

-  :  T*  ■.:  :_-■:•:  "  '..i  1  n  r.  —ir*:  huli.J;   one  mentioned  by  Luke,  as  Ih 

i.  '  •  .    .    .    .      .*  -            —  -  ■.!  r.  rl  ■  J  M:itthi:w  (^lork  8|>caks  only  of  one), 

ij-    .  -.  ^-  .  .    i_-  ■  .      .:;       K:::.-.  Auinistinc,  Morrison.]     Some  [Os>iandur] 

■_     X  ■.    ..•  "       -        •■  -  _  -1  1 — -.  Taa:  llie  cases  of  lieulin^  wurc  two,  and 

--  :  -       :      •    :j     ■    .   -     -'.rj  ir.:o  :Iio  city,  the  other  on  his  defKirturu. 

■  _  ■*.     ■     7.    '_■'     71-.-.'     7:>*. :r.I  ri.    Wiesler,   Grcswull,    Buchcr,   Ia\, 
?•    .  ».         ■.,:..?-  1-:;  ::.  M^ith.'w  combines  the  two  in  one,  ami 

^  •..--_    I-'.'..::  »-:=i[ -jrtiint,  represents  them  as  l)oth  occur- 

r  -^  1-  '.  ■  LT. .-    .:,'>-?  zt:'^  i!io  city. — 3.  That  two  were  healed,  and 

-.".■.:  ^  ".  .::..:  k:i«>wn  than  the  other,  he  only  is  mcn- 
i:  :■■"  "^1-*.  -  .  I  :\  .  Iv.'.I.-:  l^.\  Xcwcome,  Llchenstein,  Fiiedlieb.] 
---    '."  ...  1  -.  -  s: --tL:  :■■  Iw  healed  as  Jesus  approached  the 

J  -  -  --  -.  -  :  ^  :..  r..\:  nirr:::'*^.  joining  hinutelf  to  another,  tliej 
-..-■.   -  -  -  .    r.:  .  -*  -.  "K"i^  '.  Avia^  the  city,  and  were  both  healed 

:  ■_-  -  •  I  i  .  .-.  *  ..r  :  :  r.-syt-rv?  tiu  uiiitv  of  his  nairative,  relates  the 
".  -  1^  ■_:    :"  ■    .  :   —    -   •-•  ::"  ;:  ".^vl  :ak-.a  pUce  on  the  afternoon  of  the  entiy. 

.'.  ■«  .  ^  -•  ?■  ^._.  rl.L.  ::.  >.t:  -.  A.lir.va:iuns  of  this"\iew  in  McKnight 
x.i:',  .  >  ■  j^-  '.  1..  :  "  ii".  !  -r.-?.  :i  M.::t.  ss.  30.i — 3.  That  onlr  one  wai 
■'■  i"    ■  "•     .     z  r  >  :- '.  ::  :".    ^'.'y.     M.itth-.w,  acconling  to  his  custom, 

:- -  -  .-■.-.      "    ■         '  .  r  F-ir.^  '.:?:>  use  the  sin^Iar.     [Oosterzec  on 

■  .  V  '.■'.  .'.  >-  L  — ■  T'  ."  1.  -X."?  v^riaiuv  with  3Iatthew  and  3Iark,  in  regard 
:  ■ .  ■.  .  ^  ::.:..-;  r.:ir.^  x\'iii.  3i'  "as  He  was  come  nigh  to 
;    ■                           ;.      :  -  ■  f.  -I  .-2^.  ir.  :ho  ir'.nLml  s»n5e  of  Ix-iiig  near  to 

J    .:...:  "...  ■A.i-i  apprt'Lichiiii;  to  it  or  d(.'i>artliig 
:  ".  «  ,  -■:-..;■...'.  iy  >[.i.:th;w  j.:nl  Mark:    he  wai 

.;  :     ::.     I.:k.,  liko  Mark,  ni.. ntioib*  tuilv  the 

•;  :•:  >    ::  Mi::,  xx.  :"••;  C'li.ricu:?,  AV,  ii.. 

.      ^-  '     ..  T     .:.-.:.  i  V.   J:;.;  R  i!»iii«..in,  .Tarvis.  Owon.**' 

\  -'■  '.-.-'  >  >  --. «  r.:  >.  v-.r.il  d;i>>  in  Jcriclio.  and  thai 

■  ^   ■  ".        '^1  ..:  .  ■>.  ;.:.  I  Mirk,  '.vas  I'-r  a  t.  ni[»orary  ]mr])ose, 

.     ".   .*        ■■■..-:  :  ■.:'.:: ::  J.     3[' Kr.Iu'lit's  tli.ory  is  ^7/iir., 

-.•...:   ...-  !..  1.::  i".     li-j  mrtJ  one  blind 

-  ■      .  ■..    .':".:     >    -.  TidMiiiv.!  Hkaiu     Paulus  liii. 

a;  f:i»iit  ranks  were  IcaviDj! 
.;-o  ■•.:.--  v.\.s  oiitorlnj  it.'* 


■^      ^  .-«  .  -^-^  ■         ■"         ^.  .. .■■.  .   ki    ■  -■  •-- — ...i^  ..^.V         a«.M...Hg 


'   >  *    :':.*.."■■.:':•    •  rL'-i.:^'  ivri-rd  aiiJ  the  varions 

.-".:-  "...".  ■..  '   .:  :'...iz  "Tie.  f«'r  5c»iiie  n:-a.>onj  wjis 

.    •  -■  -  -.  .".  :..:   '  •;..:■.  ■  r  :i::v:"v:i:\l  eair.e  to  be  well 

. '-.  •     •'      .■■ .  -*..-,  ..■   ".  •"..-•.■•. :   :v  :::c  ;i.M.'v»riiit  of  his  cure  alone 
ij  •  ■;.-.  :•  .  '.  ■      v.  .r\  ;■■   *.  I.:'<e.     ITs  ^^  rv  is  simi.lv  this. 

Ho  'v.u-  s  ■-  vj  *.  .  '...  :•  .1  *.->!:•:■, '  '.^i:.J:  hi?  ^usi!;e^s  a^i  a  bcsrirar, 

.  ...  V     % 

s-.v^c:  "-.^  *.  ;;^:  1.'.::.  v.  ,:L  i:^  l  ..?:1::.j:  :.>.  :«.■•  waa  the  iamoiis  Teachci 
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mnd  Healer,  Jesns  of  Nazareth.  Uo  began  at  once  to  cry  out, 
**  Jesns,  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me ! "  It  will  now  be  per- 
ceived how  at  every  step  the  Messianic  spirit  rises  ^^^ 
among  the  people.  We  should  naturally  expect 
this  when  we  recollect  that  the  church  had  set  a  price  ui>on  the 
head  of  Jesus,  and  yet  he  was  publicly,  deliberately,  and  with 
dignity,  going  up  to  the  head-quarters  of  his  enemies  after  he  had 
performed  such  miracles  as  made  his  friends  feel  that  no  enemies 
could  crush  him. 

When  BartimsBus  made  his  cry,  which  was  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  Messianic  dignity  of  Jesus,  those  nearest  bade  him  keep  his 
peace  and  make  no  disturbance.  This  injunction  was  not  made, 
so  many  seem  to  tliink,  to  repress  his  acknowledgment  of  Jesus 
the  Messiah.  The  populace  had  not  yet  turned  against  Jesus. 
They  rather  sided  with  him  as  against  the  ecclesiastical  party  * 
but  as  there  seemed  to  be  in  the  confluence  of  events  a  current  of 
festivity,  they  did  not  choose  to  have  tlie  lofty  gayeties  of  the 
occasion  depressed  by  the  unmannerly  cries  of  a  beggar.  But 
they  could  not  repress  Bartimo^us.  The  more  they  tried  to  silence 
him,  the  more  he  cried,  "  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me."  Ilis 
▼oice  reached  the  ear  of  Jesus,  who  st^xwl  still  and  said,  "Call 
hiin.**  There  is  a  touch  of  natui-alness  in  tlie  narrative.  As  soon 
as  Jesus  spoke  complacently,  those  very  men  became  very  kind  to 
the  beggar  they  had  just  now  rebuked,  and  said,  "  Be  of  g(K>d 
courage ;  rise ;  he  calls  you."  How  success  begets  success !  This 
little  history  is  constantly  reprtxiiiced  in  society.  Men  of  such 
force  of  character  as  disturb  the  public  are  sup})ressed  if  iK)ssible. 
If  they  be  persistent  enough  to  begin  to  succeed,  that  same  public 
takes  great  delight  in  assisting. 

As  soon  as  Bailinueus  knew  that  Jesus  called  him,  he  arose, 
flniig  aside  his  loose  and  probably  ragged  garment,  and  leaping 
up  came  to  Jesus.     Jesus  said  to  him,  '*  What  will 
v^)ii   tliat  I  should  do  to  you  ?  "     He  answered, 
"  Rabboni  [My  Master]  that  I  might  receive  my  sight !  "     The 
contrast  between  the  ambitious  and  foolish  prayer  of  Jauu*s  and 
Jcihn  and  the  humble  and  wise  prayer  of  this  beggar  is  striking. 
lie  knew  his  greatest  necessity.     He  was  humble,  he  wjis  believ- 
ing, he  asked  the  most  needful  thing.     Jesus  neither  questioned 
nor  criticized  him,  but  simply  said,  "  Go  your  way :  your  faith 
has  healed  yoiL"    It  was  a  mei-e  breath,  a  few  words,  and  with- 
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nut  toiidi,  the  si^lit  i-aiiic  iiigtnntly  back  to  Biirthiireiia.     It  wu 
pnunj^li.     Ilelct't  nil  and  joined  the  i>rac-csfik>n  g"ini;  into  Ji;rii-lio. 

This  pcrniittiii^  liinis«.'If  to  lie  publicly  Iiiiiled  ai  the  Mes!<iah 
being  fulKtwcd  with  a  stiikinjj and gudik-n  niii-ai-U 

Jericha     tuko  T  r  i    i     r  •  i.-.     i 

iix.  ■  JUtt  UT     "l^"b'  peii'-nncd  befiu-c  an  nnmensc  iniiltituiJc, 
excited  tlie  iH.v'|>le  to  a  j^i-eat   pitch,  and   they 
blumted  praises  to  Gc>d  on  their  way  into  .Tericlio. 

The  t-ity  of  Jericlio,  the  site  of  whieli  is  now  ocenpied  by  a 
misemble  village  of  huts,  was  a  plate  of  considerable  historical 


sniil  coniinoi-rial  importance.  It  was  innnodiiitcly  opjm^ite  the 
F^p,,t  ill  tho  .T<.r,l:iii  wbirh  was  iT.^-=c.l  bv  llio  Israi-lites  wlion  tliev 
(.-.k  p,.-^>rsM..ii.,f  tl.t'  piv.niiscd  laml.  "  Ilciv  they  foiiiul  niiu-li 
.  >]»A\.  Ir  w;i:i  ?iii!;iictl  in  a  bca'ilifiil  plain.  Its  nunie,  wliifhsiir- 
iiitus  "FraLTaiicc."  indicalcs  that  it  wa^  in  tho  niid^t  of  a  j;r..v.  tli 
.'fliucst  iitaut:!.  Iti  fact,  Ibci-e  bl.MuniHl  the  palni-tivo  an.l  llie 
bul>;un  '■  in  the  nii<l>t  nf  a  luxnriant  and  fra^-rant  vcjrftablo  kinj,'- 
il'ini."'  It  afterwards  bfi-ainc  the  favorite  residence  of  pne«i», 
who  loved  its  i^liadi-s  for  contemplation,  and  of  Konian  otlit-eis, 
wha«e  presence  was  reqnired  by  the  richiiessof  the  nei^bbi'i-h<">*l, 
and  by  its  being  on  the  poad  of  travel  and  of  trade  from  the  liast. 
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Zacchscus. 


Pilgrims  from  the  Perea  side  of  the  Jordan  came  through  Jericho 
on  tlieir  way  to  Jei-usalem. 

Among  the  residents  of  Jericho,  at  the  time  of  the  Tisit  of  Jesns, 
was  Zacchseus.  lie  was  a  Jew.  His  Hebrew  name,  notwith- 
stiindiiig  its  Greek  termination,  sliows  that."^  He 
was  an  officer  of  the  Homan  Empire,  whether  an 
actual  farmer  of  the  revenue,  ^ pahlicamis^  or  only  a  comptroller, 
who  received  what  was  collected  by  the  j^ortitores  and  then  paid 
it  over  to  the  farmer-general,  we  cannot  tell.  The  Roman  law 
provided  that  such  fanner-general  should  be  a  Eoman  knight,  but 
Jdsephus  says  that  sometimes  Jews  obtained  tlie  office,  as  was 
tlierefore  possible  in  the^case  of  Zacchieus.  At  any  rate  he  had 
a  luci-ative  place  in  the  customs,  and  Jericho  was  an  important 
post  by  the  general  reason  of  its  situation,  and  the  particular  rea^ 
son  of  there  being  then  a  heavy  tax  on  dates  and  balsam. 

This  man  desired  to  see  Jesus.  It  is  i^emarkable  that  as  Jesus 
liad  achieved  what  his  countrymen  regarded  as  the  bad  reputation 
of  being  the  "  Friend  of  Publicans,"  Zacchflcus,  one  of  the  very 
chief,  liad  never  beheld  his  pereon,  although  he  had  repeatedly 
been  in  the  neighborhood  of  Jericho.  Moved  by  curiosity,  and 
perliaps  by  still  higher  motives,  as  the  subsequent  history  would 
justify  lis  in  supposing,  he  detennined  to  put  himself  in  a  position 
to  see  the  distinguished  traveller  as  he  passed.  Zacchseus  was  so 
short  that  he  could  not  see  because  of  the  great  crowd.  Ilis  desire 
to  behold  Jesus  conquered  his  sense  of  dignity.  So  he  ran  ahead 
of  the  crowd  and  climbed  up  into  a  sjcaniore-tree.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  this  is  not  like  the  tall,  close,  slender  tree  of  our 
American  river-bottoms.  In  Palestine  it  is  a  great  tree,  with 
large  trunk  and  far-spreading  arms,  and  planted  near  roads  and 
in  the  open  places  where  several  paths  meet.  The  anus  grow 
across  the  road,  giving  excellent  opportunity  for  seeing  any  one 
passing  beneath.  Hammocks  are  sometimes  swung  in  thcni,  and 
a  score  of  girls  and  boys  may  be  seen  playing  among  the  limbs 
of  this  ample  tree.f 

As  Jesus  passed  and  looked  up  he  saw  Zacchfeus,  and  somelio\y 
knew  his  name,  and  suri:)rised  him  with  the  sudden  address,  "Zac- 
chseus, make  haste  and  come  down ;  for  to-day  I  must  stay  at  your 


*  The  name  is  fonnd  in  its  Hebrew 
fonn  in  Ezra  ii.  9 ;  Nehemlah  vii  14 ; 
nd  2  Ifaoo.  x.  10. 


f  For  a  description  and  a  picture  of 
this  tree,  see  Thomson*s  Land  and  Bookj 
ii.  22. 
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li()iipc."  The  freedom,  the  kindness,  the  cordiality  of  Jesns  wc» 
Zac-choius  instantaneously.  lie  ahnost  fell  from  the  tree,  and 
with  demonstrations  of  joy  received  Jesus  as  his  guest. 

On  the  wav  to  the  house  there  were  some  disaffected  Jews  who 
criticised  this  conduct.  Uiiinvited,  he  had  invited  himself  to  be- 
come the  guest  of  a  sinner.  Every  man  connected 
with  the  collection  of  the  revenues  was  hateful 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Jews,  and  if  one  of  their  own  nation  accepted 
such  a  post  he  was  regarded  as  specially  despicable.  It  was  said 
by  some  one  in  the  crowd,  *'  He  has  gone  to  be  guest  with  a  man 
that  is  a  sinner."  Zacchffius  heard  it,  and  knew  that  he  was  a 
sinner,  and  confessed.  lie  stood  in  face  of  the  crowd  and  said 
to  Jesus,  "  See,  Lord,  the  half  of  my  possessions  I  give  to  tlie 
•Ix)or  ;  and  if  I  have  taken  anything  from  any  man  by  extortion  I 
will  restore  him  fourfold."  Tliere  was  something  most  honest, 
deliberate,  and  j'eady  in  this  outspoken  confession.  According 
to  the  law  (Nuinbci-s  v.  G)  a  man  who  had  wronged  •  another  and 
confessed  it,  was  to  restore  the  stolen  property  and  add  twenty 
per  cent,  of  its  value.  This  man  knew  that  he  had  wronged 
others,  but  his  quick  calculation  told  him  that  he  could  give  half 
his  j)roperty  to  the  jxH^r,  restore  all  his  ill-gotten  gains,  and  pay 
the  iiijiiiid  ).:iity  three  InuKlrod  per  cent.,  and  yet  have  all  he 
now  c-arcnl  to  ivtiiin,  since  he  had  now  the  transcendent  li<»nor  of 
entertaiiiin<r  Jesus  as  a  guest  in  his  house.  Sj)oaking  both  to 
Zacclii^us  and  of  him,  Jesus  said,  "This  day  has  salvation  c(»me 
to  this  h«uisc,  inasmuch  as  he  also  is  a  Son  of  Abiaham.  For  the 
Son  of  ^lan  lias  coine  to  seek  and  to  save  wliat  was  l(»st."  It  was 
a  most  noble  and  free  act  on  the  part  of  Jesus,  lie  rose,  above 
caste  and  prejudice  and  political  partisanshii).  His  quick  eye  saw 
the  g(HKl  in  Zacchanis,  a  germ  of  sweet  richness  kept  frum  its 
growth  by  the  difliculties  of  his  position  and  the  prejudice  of  his 
people.  Jesus  suddenly  so  warmed  it  that  it  sj)rung  iit  once  into 
vigoi-ous  growth.     Wide-hearted  Jesus  I 

AVe  know  nothing  more  of  Zacchaius  ix>sitively.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  he  became  a  disciple  of  Peter,  and  subsequently 
r>ishop  of  Ciesarea.  But  there  is  no  historical  proof  of  this,  so 
far  as  I  uni  aware. 

It  may  have  been  in  the  house  of  Zacchaeus,  or  just  as  they 
started,  or  s.>on  after,  that  Jesus  uttered  the  Parable  of  the  Pounds, 
m  order  to  correct  the  pervei-sely  wrong  views  of  his  friends  in 
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the  multitude,  who,  seeing  tlicy  were  approaching  the  Holy  City, 
hiokcd  now  for  the  uninccliate  inauguration  of  his  Messianic 
rcigii.  This  expectation  of  worklly  clis})Iay  may  have  been  kindled 
by  tlie  phrase, ''  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  save  that 
which  was  lost."  They  helieved  a  conflict  would  come  between 
Jesus  and  tlie  Church,  and  that  Jesus  would  triumph  and  would 
set  up  "  the  kingdom  of  God  "  at  once.     This  is  the  parable : 

•*  A  ccrt^n  nobleman  went  into  a  far  country,  to  receiA'c  for  himself  u  kinjr- 
donif  and  return.     And  having  called  ten  of  his  own  slaves,  lie  gave  thcni  ten 
mizue,  and  said,  *  Trade  till  I  come.*    But  his  citizens  hated 
liim,  and  sent  a  message  after  him,  sjxying,  *  We  will  not   r««wo  of  the  roun.u. 
have  this  man  to  reign  over  us.^    And  it  was  so  on  his  return,  having  received 
the  kingdom,  that  he  commanded  those  slaves  to  whom  he  liad  given  tlie 
money  to  lie  called  to  him,  that  he  might  know  what  they  had  gained  by 
tnuling.    Then  came  the  first  and  said,  'Lord,  your  mina  has  gained  ten 
niinic*     And  he  said  to  him. '  Well  I  good  slave !  because  you  have  been  faith- 
ful in  a  very  little,  have  authority  over  ten  cities.'    And  the  second  came  and 
■aid,  *  Lord,  your  mina  has  gained  five  mime.'    And  he  said  to  this  man,  *  Be 
joa  also  over  tive  cities.^     And  the  other  came  and  said,  *Lord,  behold  your 
mina,  -n'hich  I  have  kept  laid  up  in  a  napkin  ;  for  I  feaix'd  you,  because  you 
are  an  austere  man.     You  take  up  what  you  did  not  lay  down,  and  reap  what 
you  did  not  sow.*    lie  said  to  him,  *  Out  of  your  own  mouth  i\nll  I  condemn 
you,  wicked  slave.     You  knew  that  I  am  an  austere  man,  taking  up  what  I 
laid  not  down,  and  reaping  what  I  did  not  sow.     Wherefore  then  did  you 
not   ^vc  my  money  into  tlie  bank,  that  at  my  coming  I  might  have  retiuired 
it  "With  interest?'     And  he  said  to  those  who  stood  by,  *Take  from  him  the 
mina,  and  give  to  him  that  has  ten  mime.'     And  they  siiid  to  him, '  Lord,  he 
lias  ten  mino^.*     *  I  say  that  to  every  one  who  hath  shall  be  given,  and  from 
bim  who  hath  not,  even  what  he  has  shall  be  taken  away.     But  mine  enemies, 
those  who  would  not  that  I  should  reign  over  them,  biing  hither,  and  slay 
thcDi  before  me.' " 

This  parable  is  very  far  from  being  identical  with  that  of  the 
talents,  as  we  shall  sec  when  we  come  to  study  the  latter.  That  a 
M'riter  professing  to  discharge  the  functions  of  criticism  should 
see  in  this  an  awkward  amalgamatiini  of  two  other  parables, 
namely,  of  the  Talents  and  of  tlic  Unfaithful  Husbandmen,  is  a 
conspicuous  display  of  the  power  of  a  preconceived  theory  over 
critical  acumen.  {StrsLn&s*s  Zife  o/Jcan^/u  351.)  The  parables 
liave  a  few  things  in  common,  but  the  points  of  instruction  are 
totally  diflFerent.  Here  Jesus  is  surrounded  by  two  classes  of  per- 
sons, one  a  multitude  representing^  the  Jewish  ])eople,  and  the 
other  bis  little  band  of  disciples.     Tliis  })arable  of  the  pounds  is 
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intended  to  teach  a  lesson  to  lx>th,  as  both  were  more  or  less  look* 
hig  f<»r  tlie  setting  np  of  a  kingdom  which  should  overthrow 
R»»me. 

Tlie  formal  portii.»n  «:•£  the  }^rable  is  taken  from  the  tlien  well- 
kn«»\vn  cLreum^tancfs  in  the  c-arcer  of  Archelaus,  the  eon  of  Ilerod 

tiie  Great.  (See  the  note,  page  59.)  Jesiis  dis- 
cttw  of  Arch^us.    ^'"g"»^'»^'=^ '^^^^*^^  the  Servants  of  the  king  and 

tlie  rel»eIlious  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  and  lias  a 
lesson  for  each.  The  latter  will  reject  their  king.  Tlie  Jews  will 
reject  Jesus  fi>r  their  s]>iritual  as  they  had  rejected  Archelaus  for 
their  civil  s*  »vereiirii-  The  result  will  be  their  destruction  and  the 
establislnncut  <»f  Jesus  in  his  kingdom.  lie  meant  to  tell  them 
that  so  far  fn»ni  the  setting  up  of  a  kingdom  of  tem|X)ral  power, 
he  Wiis  to  l)e  n*jecteti  l)y  them  ;  but  that  this  rejection  would  not 
hann  hinu  but  would  destn»y  the  Jewisli  nation,  which  very  soon 
subsequently  pn.»ved  to  be  true  in  history. 

He  intimate*!,  also,  that  his  was  to  be  a  reign  of  spiritual  in- 
fluence, and  therefore,  instead  of  putting  anns  into  the  hands  of 

his  servants  he  gave  them  small  proi>erties,  which 

Adapted  to  the    jj^^^,  were  to  use,  calmly  working,  iie<n)tiatinff, 

condition  of   the  i  ,      i-  .-i     i       r  *   i     i       i  ^  o      l 

,.    .  ,  and  traainir  until  tlie  Lord  should  come,     ouch 

oiscipies.  ^ 

col  id  net  (HI  their  j)ait  would  be  the  best  jx>ssible 
protest  airainst  the  rehelli«»iis  subjects,  because  it  would  show  that 
these  servants  liad  such  perfect  faith  iu  the  return  of  their  master 
and  kiiii^  that  they  quietly  pei-sisted   in  trade,  so  as  to  have  ac- 
complished all  that  was  ]K»ssil>le  hefore  his  return.     He  taug:ht 
his  di>ciplos  that   they  who  liad  the  faith,  the  industry,  and  tlv^ 
endurance  to  do  this  should  ivceive  a  reward  pro^xn'tiouate  \_o 
their  success,  but  out  of  all  pro|>ortion  to  the  small  sum  put     ^iv 
their  hands  to  trade  with.     If  we    undei*stand  even  the  At  "^\<i 
inina  as  the  nioncv  here  desi^'uated,  the  sum  did  not  exceed   ^^*-^' 
^old,  equal  in  its  purchasing  capabilities  in  that  age  to  many  tii"*^  "^' 
sl5  this  dav,  but  still  beiii<j:  onlv  one-sixtieth  of  a  talent 
that  made  it  tenfold  was  created  ruler  over  ten  cities,  and  he  t 
made  it  iivefold,  over  live  cities.     As  Von  Gerlach  well 
^*  Ten  ininie  would  scarcely  purchase  a  home ;  and  the  superabi 
dant  recomi)cnsc  of  grace  is  ten  cities." 

This  interpretation  is  consistent  with  the  whole  narrative, 
with  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  uttered,  and  the  sta-  ^' 
of  mind  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.     As  far  as  pract-^ 
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cable  it  corrected  all  their  misapprclicnsious  before  their  arrival  in 
Jerasalem. 

The  Passover  was  approaching.  Many  had  gone  np  f  i-om  the 
oountry  to  Jerusalem  to  make  ceremonial  purification  for  the  great 
festival.  Tliese  persons  hoped  to  find  the  marvellous  Teaclier  in 
tlie  Holy  City.  They  made  inquiry  among  tliemselves,  saying : 
**  Wliat  think  you ;  that  he  will  not  come  up  to  the  feast  ? "  Tliia 
special  form  of  tlie  inquiry  is  recorded  by  John,  who  states  as  a 
reason  for  it  that  the  cliurcli  authorities  had  given  directions  that 
if  any  should  discover  whore  Jesus  was,  information  should  be 
given  at  once  that  the  church  might  seize  him. 

"  Six  days  before  tlie  Passover  Jesus  came  to  Bethany."  This 
note  of  time  assists  us  in  adjusting  the  chronologic  connection  of 
events.    It  does  not  fix  with  precision  the  exact      ^  . ,  p  . 

day  of  the  arrival  in  Bethany.  That  will  depend  ^ay,  3l8t  March, 
upon  the  mode  of  calculation  of  each  i-eckoner.  and  Saturday,  ist 
(See  Aiidi-ews,  p.  396-398.)  The  six  days  may  April,  a.d.  30. 
include  both  the  Passover  and  the  day  of  arrival,    ^att  xxW.;  Mark 

•'  XIV. ;  John  xu,  1. 

or  uiclude  the  fomier  and  exclude  the  latter, 

or  include  the  latter  and  exclude  the  former,  or  exclude  both. 

Hobinson,  inchiding  both  days,  makes  his  arrival  on  Saturday ; 

Strong,  by  the  same  computation,  fixes  it  on  Sunday — Robinson 

putting  the  Passcjver  on  Thui-sday,  and  Strong  on  Friday.     Gres- 

^cll  agrees  with  Robinson,  and  Luthardt  with  Strong,  but  reach 

these  several  conclusions  by  other  pmcesses.     Tlie  language  of 

ifofics  is,  "  In  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  fii-st  month  at  even  is  the 

lord's  Passover."     (Levit.  xxiii.  5.)     The  fii-st  month  is  Nisan, 

•'^dsix  diiys  before  the  14th  must  have  been  on  the  Sth  of  Kisan. 

^ut  when  did  the  14th  Nisan  fall  ?  on  Thursdav  or  Fridav  ?     In 

™Js  case  my  opinion  agrees  with  that  of  the  great  majority  of 

'^^^lioiicrs  in  fixinor  tlie  Passover  on  Thursdav ;  und,  not  including; 

^^^  Passover,  the  date  of  the  arrival  will  be  Friday. 

^The  correctness  of  this  conclusion  is  favored  by  the  consider- 

^^oii  that  Jesus  would  not  nnnecessarily  travel  fifteen  miles  from 

^^icho  to  Bethany  on  the  Sabbath,  nor  is  it  possible  that  he  jour- 

^^€d  part  of  the  way  on  Friday  and  then  finished  tlie  journey 

**-^^r  sunset  of  Saturday,  the  Sabbath,  as  between  the  two  towns 

/^^  a  wilderness  with  no  stopping-place,  and  the  road  is  exceed- 

SV  bad ;  and  moreover,  he  was  with  a  cavalcade  of  })iIgriMi9 

V^^^aliiiig  towards  the  Iloly  City.     It  would  seem  that  he  probably 
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historian  Matthew  says  that  in  the  doing  of  this  was  fulfilled  lAit 
was  8iK)ken  through  the  prophet,  "  Tell  the  daughter  of  ZioTi,fie8 
your  Kiu<*  conies  to  you,  meek,  and  sitting  upon  an  ass,  even  upon 
a  foal,  an  offspring  of  a  beast  of  burden."  * 

Why  Jesus  should  have  done  this  is  a  question  which  natnrally 
arrests  ns  at  this  i>oint.     lt*is  manifest,  from  the  whole  teuorof 

the  history,  that  lie  felt  that  his  hour  was  nowaboat 
to  come.  He  expected  to  stand  no  more  bytlie 
Sea  of  Galilee,  or  walk  the  streets  of  Caj>eniaum,  Betlisaida,  and 
the  other  places  which  had  been  his  haunts.  He  addressed  liint- 
pelf  as  to  a  hist  conflict  with  his  foes.  Tliey  had  laid  a  price  upon 
his  head.  He  did  not  intend  to  evade  their  vigilance,  but  lie  in- 
tcn<lod  not  to  throw  himself  recklesslv  into  their  hands.  There- 
fore  he  always  left  the  city  in  the  evening,  spending  the  night  in 
a  neighlM^ring  village,  and  ivturning  to  the  Templc-ser\'ice  in  iho 
morning.  Ihit  he  would  avoid  no  respmsibility  of  liis  position. 
He  i\>de  into  Jerusalem.  There  should  be  no  |H>mp,  and  there* 
fore  no  bl<M)ded  steed  with  rich  caparisons  and  insignia  of  royalty 
should  carry  him.  An  ass's  colt  should  testify  at  once  his  poverty 
and  his  dignity.  Ho  went  in  so  lifted  up  that  all  the  ]MK>ple  mi^ 
stH*  him,  siiid  ''  the  church"  shuuld  perceive  that  he  was  not  afraid 
of  his  fate. 

*  Strauss  i  l.i'fr  cfJa^UA^  ii.  201    holds  '  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  ae* 
tliat  the   '•  Kvan-jrj'lical  iiarrativos"  of    cos-oitated   the    riding^  of  two  tnimili 
this  advaiuM'  oi  .losus  to  Jcnisiilcm  **  are    trf  onct\  and  so  he  made  the  hbtoiy  con- 
formed  not  so  mucli  upon  a  j;rivoii  fact    f orm  to  his  dc^i^natic  ideas  I    Bat  no  000 
n8  upon  Old   Ti^itamont   passiij^v^   and    would  charge  Dr.  St raum  with  being  W 
doirmatic   ideas."     In   proof  of  which    poor  a  ilebn.'w  scholar  as  not  to  be  qnita 
he  cites  Matthew's  account  of  the  two    familiar  with  the  Hebrew  poetic  formi. 
discii>les    l»rin^in;jr    two    animals,    and    As  soon  as  he  turned  to  the  text  in  Zedi- 
ppieadinjr  the  •rarments  upon  both,  and    ariah  he  knew  that  the  second  line  wis 
wttinj:  .Tesu**  niKMi  Imth.     He  accounts   a  mere  parallelism,  beings  eqaiTslent  to 
for  this  by  Matthew's  want  of  sense  and    and  expounvlingf  the  idea  in  the  first  line. 
iuis;ipprehension  of  the  pass:ii::e  in  Zech-    the  ass  in  the  one  being  identical  with 
nriah    ^ix.    ',»  .      Matthew    **  paralyzes"    the  foal  in  the  other,  the  second  simply 
**tho   undepitandinjr "   of  Dr.    Strauss    amplifying  the  first.     Matthew  ccrt&iD< 
when  \w  seiMus  to  represent  .Tesus  a.s  '  ly  was  as  pxxl   a   Hebrew    scholar  M 
ridiujr  both  animals  at  "V'Y/  and  the    Dr.  St rau.ss.  and  the  writings  of  the  for- 
Doctor  n.^covers  himself  only  when  he    mer,  examined  criticallj,  show  quite  M 
examines  Zd'hariah.  where  it  is  written    much  common  sense  as  the  latter.   TUi 
in  llt»brew  parallelism  —  ■  *  *  paralyzing  of  the  nndeistanding  '*  liOB 

•■  I-m'>    -ar.t!  r".  '.p.-:  ;;;^mi  ;in  a«.  ■  aflfoctatiOD    unwortbj   one   who  BCtB  np 

Aiui  \\\\M\  A  ^\>:t, :  :i-  f.si'.  v-f  A'.\  .x*^"  i  f^r  critic  on  the  meet  inflneDtia]  of  d 

Matthew  had  rvad  that,  ai.d  sui»iK>sed    the  pnxluctions  of  litezatusiL 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  FIRST  DAY — ^FBOM  SATURDAY  EVENING  TO  SUNDAY  EVENINO. 

Sunday  morning  came.  The  Sabbatli  had  ended.  Jesus  and 
his  followers  took  np  their  journey  to  Jerusalem.  It  was  a  gay 
time  in  the  national  calendar.    Tlie  crowds  of 

F'lirrims  ffoinff  np  to  the  ffreat  feast  received  ac-  ween 

^  cy       G     r  o  m^y  njj^    Jerusa- 

cessions  every  hour.  Wlien  the  party  of  Jesus  i^^j^  Palm-San- 
reached  a  village  called  Bethphage,  wliicli  means  day,  April  2.  Tiiatt. 
House  of  Fi(jif^  the  site  of  which  it  seems  not  ^^- ;  ^^^^  *i- '» 
possible  now  to  identify,  but  whicli  lay  some-  ^:!^^  ^'  '^^^ 
where  on  tlie  Mount  of  Olives,  Jesus  sent  forth 
two  of  his  disciples,  saying, "  Go  into  the  village  over  against  you, 
and  immediately  you  shall  find  an  ass  tied,  and  with  her  a  foal 
whereon  never  man  sat ;  having  loosed  them,  bring  them  unto  me. 
And  if  any  one  say  anything  to  you,  you  shall  say,  *  The  Lord  has 
need  of  them,'  and  immediately  he  will  send  them." 

The  disciples  went  on  tlieir  errand  and  found  a  colt  tied  outside 
a  door  at  a  cross-roads.  When  they  commenced  to  untie  it  the 
owners  said,  "'What  are  you  doing,  loosing  that  colt?"  AVlion  the 
disciples  repeated  the  words  of  Jesus,  the  objectors  said  no  inoie, 
but  let  them  take  it  away.  It  would  seem  that  the  dam  followed 
the  foal.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  keep  together.  The 
presence  of  the  ass  kept  the  colt  quiet  On  tlie  latter  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  spread  their  garments,  and  he  sat  on  them,  and  thus  rode 
forward  down  the  Mount,  in  the  midst  of  the  cavalcade.    The 
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the  cavalcade  descended  the  sides  of  the  Mount  of  Olives 
they  met  a  crowd  composed  of  the  friends  of  Jesus,  of  those  who 
had  admiration  of  him,  of  those  whom  curiosity 
and  the  excitement  of  tlie  occasion  had  drawn  to- 
gethcr,  coming  out  to  meet  Jesus,  who  was  reported  to  be  approach- 
ing the  city.    With  the  former  Lazarus  was  undoubtedly  present, 
aiid  with  the  latter  the  emissaries  of  the  church  party.    The  meet- 
ing of  these  tides  of  people  heightened  the  excitement.    They  cut 
branches  from  the  trees  and  strewed  them  on  the  road.     They 
took  their  very  garments  from  their  shoulders  and  spread  them 
before  the  colt  that  bore  Jesus.     Their  hopes  of  the  setting  up  of 
the  Messianic  kingdom  waxed  warm.    They  shouted,  "  Ilosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David !     Be  praised  the  King  of  Israel,  coming  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  I    Peace  in  Keaven  I    Ilosanna  in  the  hi^ch- 
est!" 

Tliis  Messianic  shout  of  joy  was  taken  from  the  Psalm  cxviii. 
25.  The  series  of  Psalms  from  cxiii.  to  cxviii.,  inclusive,  called 
the  Gi-eat  Hallel,  was  nsually  chanted  by  the  priests,  the  whole 
multitude  of  worshippers  waving  branches  of  willow  and  palm, 
and  at  certain  intenals  shouting  the  response, "  O  Lord,  I  beseech 
thee,  send  now  prosperity."  This  was  the  Hallelujah  or  Ilosanna. 
The  children  who  were  old  enough  to  wave  the  branches  and  re- 
peat the  words  joined  in  the  responses.  The  willow  wands  thcni- 
eelves  came  to  be  called  Ilosannas.  And  so  whenever  tbeio  were 
occasions  of  happy  excitement  and  joyous  anticipation,  this  pas- 
sage from  the  Psalm  became  its  form  of  utterance. 

There  were  true  hearts  out  of  wliich  this  cry  of  joy  went  up  in 
utmost  sincerity ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people  were  carried  away 
with  a  wild  kind  of  excitement  which  had  no  sub- 
Btantial  basis  of  faith.  They  were  a  festival  pop- 
ulation, the  people  of  the  city  and  the  vicinity,  whose  bread  was 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  sacred  metropolitan  chai'acter  of  Jcru- 
Balem.  As  the  mass  of  the  citizens  of  Ilome  at  this  day,  artists 
and  artisans,  depend  for  their  livelihood  upon  Home's  being  kept 
the  centre  of  ecclesiastical  attraction,  and  might  therefore  reirret 
any  movement  which  should  take  the  Papal  throne  from  the  city 
or  break  up  a  system  which  by  repeated  festivals  and  processions 
and  spectacular  exhibitions  of  surpassing  ecclesiastical  splendor 
drawn  thousands  of  visitors  and  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  an- 
nually to  Some,  but  might  favor  any  candidate  for  the  Papacy 

35 
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"who  should  promise  a  vast  increase  of  tliese  attractions^  so  Aese 
Jemsalcmites  did  this  Sunday  shout  ^Hosanna"  to  the  joniig 
Teacher,  after  whom  they  cried,  "  Crucify  him,  crucify  him,"  on 
the  followin«:  Friday. 

Jesus  knew  the  hollowness  of  this  parade  and  of  this  eulogisde 

uproar.    lie  allowed  himself  to  be  addressed  as  Messiah.    If  anj 

«mui      siii'^ter  political  interpretation  were  ^ven  it,  be 

could  appeal  to  his  whole  course  heretofore.   He 
would  try  his  nation.    He  meant  to  be  their  spiritual  leader,  and 
set  them  free  by  making  them  fit  to  be  free,  if  they  would  accept 
such  leadership  as  that     They  meant  to  make  him  king  of  the 
nation  civilly,  the  royal  successor  of  the  royal  David,  the  MesBuJi 
who  should  break  the  Eoman  yoke,  and  bring  the  nations  to  be 
tributaries  of  the  Holy  People,  planting  the  banners  of  the  Hebrew 
faith  and  polity  on  every  high  place  of  the  earth,  and  makiDg 
Jerusalem  the  AVorld-Metroix)lis.    He  could  not  induce  them  to 
accept  him  as  such  a  king  as  he  meant  to  be,  and  he  would  not  be 
such  a  king  as  they  desired.    They  could  not  induce  him  to  fnlffl 
their  wishes,  and  they  would  not  comply  with  his  requirements 
This  Palin-Siiiuluy  they  tried  their  experiment,  hoping  to  betray 
him  ill  a  in« »ineiit  <»f  excitement  into  the  assumption  of  a  position 
fr.»!ii  wliich  he  cM.nilJ  not  retreat  mitil  he  had  carried  out  their  de- 
signs.    He  spent  the  week  in  one  last  long  effort  to  lift  them  to 
his  plane  tjf  vision.     They  failed.    He  failed.     The  same  multi 
tuJe,  when  thev  found  thev  had  failed,  wheeled  into  line  with 
the  forces  C'f  the  cnuKcn,  and  increased  the  weight  that  was  flung 
on  the  k'fiv  and  level  v  voun^:  Dissenter  and  Heretic  to  crush  him 
out  of  tlie  world. 

Tlio  emissaries  of  the  church  failed  to  understand  the  temper 
of  lliiH  fcKtive  mob,  and  felt  as  if  their  case  was  about  to  be  lost 

They  said  to  one  another,  each  blaming  his  neigh- 
fri  Ltened.  ^^^      ^^^  ^^^  inefficiency, as  men  in  such  circimistanoee 

are  wont  to  do, "  Do  you  not  perceive  how  ye  pre- 
vail nothing?  Behold  the  world  is  gone  after  him!''  It  really 
seemed  as  if  the  world  had  gone  after  him.  As  tliey  looked  upon 
tlie  mountain  side  it  was  covered  with  an  immense  multitude,  and 
when  these  waved  their  branches  and  shouted  their  song  the  clew 
air  was  filled  with  tlie  multitudinous  music ;  and  tlio  enemies  d 
Jesus,  clad  in  robes  of  priestly  authority,  sitting  in  the  high  plaoa 
of  churchly  power,  plotting  the  murder  of  Jesus,  heard  that  shou^ 
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id  shook  in  their  timorous  pride  as  Jesus  ncared  the  city,  sitting 
mple  and  quiet  on  the  ass's  colt,  a  pure  personage  without  pre- 
snce,  a  good  man  to  be  flung  up  against  the  rock  of  the  church 
\y  the  billows  of  the  popular  entiiusiasm,  and  left  there  to  perish 
rhen  that  tide  ebbed,  but  who  now  seemed  to  priest  and  Pharisee 
i  bitter  riddle  of  destiny,  whose  presence  shook  them  with  au 
igae  of  fear  and  inflamed  them  with  a  fever  of  hatred. 

Some  of  that  party  being  with  the  multitude,  and  offended  by 
fluB  open  acknowledgment  of  his  Messialiship,  said  to  Jesus, 
^Teacher,  rebuke  your  disciples : "  which  far  from  doing,  Jesus 
iDtwered,  "  I  tell  you  that  if  these  should  be  silent  the  stones  will 
ay  out ; "  signifying  by  this  proverbial  expression,  "  Do  you  ex- 
pectmy  disciples  to  be  harder  than  stones?  They  have  followed 
ne  through  my  years  of  ministry,  they  have  seen  me  open  the 
ejee  of  the  blind  and  unstop  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  and  cleanse  the 
ddn  of  the  leper,  and  raise  the  very  dead,  and  now  they  see  the 
general  people  acknowledge  me :  are  they  stones  that  they  should 
diow  no  emotion  P 

Then  they  came  in  sight  of  the  city.    From  the  summit  of 

loont  Olives  the  view  of  Jenisalem  on  the  opposite  heights  is  very 

imposing.    The  Cnisaders  broke  into  jubilation 

yfken  they  first  beheld  it.    But  now  Jesus  looked   ^J  sig    o    e- 

iriih  profound  sadness  at  its  walls  and  temples, 

•nd  dwellings  and  towers,  with  its  tliousands  of  historical  associa- 

tfana,  of  kings  and  prophets  and  holy  men,  of  splendid  worship 

•nd  bitter  bigotry  and  deeds  of  violence,  in  the  days  of  its  glory 

•nd  the  days  of  its  gloom,  the  city  of  the  Great  King  now  held 

u  an  outpost  of  a  heathen  empire.    It  was  his  Father's  House 

CD  earth.     It  was  the  repository  of  the  oracles  of  God.     But  now 

it  was  about  to  reject,  to  betray,  and  to  murder  him.     What 

a  dty  it  might  speedily  become  if  it  would  but  be  the  first  to 

Koept  the  form  of  civilization  he  could  give,  and  the  spiritualized 

forms  of  &ith  he  could  impart  I     Its  doom  rose  up  before  his  mind. 

Diis  great  city  was  hastening  to  a  direful  catastrophe  and  knew  it 

lot    The  very  spirit  which  led  the  reigning  party  in  Jerusalem  to 

eject  Jesus  would  precipitate  the  city  into  such  acts  as  should 

(ring  down  upon  it  the  crushing  ann  of  the  Eoman  Empire.     He 

orogttw  all  that    He  was  "  a  man  that  could  certainly  divine." 

b  beheld  the  Soman  cohorts  encamped  with  their  engines  of  war 

ijiog  n^e  to  the  city  of  David.    He  saw  the  fagot  and  the  sword 
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carr}'ing  destruction  to  buildings,  and  death  to  men,  and  wom 
than  death  to  women.  He  saw  the  Boman  eagle  flaunting  in  the 
holy  place,  and  the  priests  murdered  as  they  attempted  to  flee,  and 
fei\>city  and  lust  penetrating  everywhere,  and  soiling  and  tram- 
pling and  ruining  everjiJiing  sacred  in  man,  or  woman,  or  tempk 
It  swept  over  the  city  of  the  House  of  God.  His  was  a  great,  en- 
during, tender  nature.  This  outburst  was  no  relieving  shower  of 
Bentiiiiciit  overflowing  his  eyelids ;  it  was  the  genuine  expressioi 
of  nuiiiliest  noblest  sorrow  for  a  fall  from  an  eminence  so  augittl 
to  an  a])yss  so  base,  that  never  in  the  ages  would  Jerusalem  dinA 
back  to  the  splendid  exaltation  from  which  she  was  aboat  to  be 
toppled. 

Amid  his  sobs  his  disciples  heard  him  apostrophizing  the  titjii 
tlicse  tear- wet  words.    "  If  thou  hadst  kno\vn — in  this  day— cteb 

thou — the  tilings  for  peace!    But  now — they  iw 

Jesus   apostro-    i.jr  %  >  tT-i 

phizes  Jerasalem.     ^^  "^^"  *^"^®  ^J^  '— ^^^  ^^J^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

thee  when  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  abont 
thee,  and  compass  tliee  round,  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  ade^— 
and  Blmll  level  thee  with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  in  tfiee :  vA 
tlicy  shall  not  leave  in  thee  stone  upon  stone,  because  thou  know* 
ot  not  the  dav  of  tliv  visitation  ! " 

Down  the  slopes  of  the  Olive  Mount,  past  the  Gethsemane  Ga^ 
den,  over  the  Ketlrou  Creek,  went  the  Palm-Sunday  procession. 

-,  ,      ^^  Serene  and  sad  sat  Jesus  on  the  colt  as  the  sinoring 

Enters  the  city  ,       .  ..  _  ,  .  ^^  i 

and  Temple.  cavaU-ade,  ascending  to  the  white  walls,  passea 

tliR)iigh  the  gates  into  the  streets  of  Jenisalera, 

making  the  city  to  ring  with  the  gladness  of  their  exul>erant  song. 

rix>m  the  lowliest,  Jesus  had  ascended  to  the  highest  place  in  the 

nation.     This  festal  j^rocession  was  becoming  something  like  » 

n)yal  corti'(ji\     All  the  city  was  moved.     Out  of   the  windows 

peorod  priest  and  Pharisee,\nd  said,  "AVlio  is  this?"    And  the 

peoplo  aiisweixHl,  "  This  is  the  prophet  Jesus,  from  Xazarcth  of 

Cialilee."    Perha|>s  those  who  answered  were  Galil«?ans  themselves, 

and,  hecomiiig  ])roiui  of  the  prophet  that  had  sprung  from  their 

country,  they  made  a  resix)nse  which  was  tlie  very  answer,  whether 

so  intended  or  not,  to  anger  the  hierarcliic  party!    But  the  tone  in 

^yhi^•h  the  jx^pular  j^rty  answered  the  priestly  party  sounds  to  mc 

like  an  abatement  of  enthusiasm.     They  do  not  cry  out, ''  This  is 

the  King  of  Israel  coming  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  I   Come  down, 

ye  priests  and  Pharisees,  and  render  him  homage,"     Jesus  doub^ 

leas  felt  all  this  abatement  of  popular  zeaL 
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Jeans  went  forthwith  to  the  Temple^  and  made  an  inspection  of 
U  things  in  the  holy  place. 

There  were  certain  Greeks,  probably  Jewish  proselytes,  who  had 
ome  np  to  the  feast,  and,  with  all  that  intellectual  inquisitive- 
less  which  marked  the  Ilellenistic  character,  they 

.  T  TT  i!      i_      i_        Greeks  seek  him. 

irere  eager  to  see  Jesus.  He  was  a  fresh  phe- 
nomenon of  humanity.  They  seem  to  have  been  people  of  cul- 
tore.  They  were  at  least  polite,  and  did  not  intrude  on  the  Great 
Teacher,  but  communicated  their  desires  to  Philip  of  Bethsaida. 
Perhaps  Philip  had  Greek  blood  in  him,  as  his  name  indicates. 
He  certainly  had  modesty.  Although  these  Greeks  represented 
the  most  polished  forms  of  civilization,  they  were,  by  Hebrew 
narrowness,  regarded  as  the  lowest  class  of  worshippers  in  the 
great  Temple.  He  consulted  his  brother  disciple  Andrew,  and 
^)on  agreement  they  both  told  Jesus. 

So  far  from  meeting  a  repulse  these  disciples  found  that  the  very 
message  filled  Jesus  with  a  strange  joy.  He  welcomed  the  Greeks, 
and  said  to  them  and  to  his  disciples,  ^^  Tlie  hour  is  come  that  the 
SoQ  of  Man  should  be  glorified.  I  most  assuredly  say  to  you,  That 
except  a  grain  of  wheat  falling  into  the  ground  die,  it  abides  alone ; 
bat  if  it  die,  it  bears  much  fruit.  He  who  loves  his  life  loses  it, 
and  he  who  hates  his  life  in  this  world  shall  keep  it  unto  pcrpet 
oal  life.  H  any  one  serve  me,  let  him  follow  me ;  and  where  I 
am,  there  also  shall  my  servant  be.  If  any  man  serve  nic,  the 
Father  will  honor  him." 

The  shouts  of  the  people  did  not  exhilarate  Jesus,  did  not  for  a 
iQoment  throw  him  from  his  mental  equipoise.     Indeed  Jesus 
Kerns  grand  in  his  solitary  sadness  amid  this  po- 
pular ghidness.    But  the  coming  of  the  Greeks   a.^^ti!''^ 
Kerns  a  great  delight  to  him.    He  is  thereby 
^rifled.     To  say  so  was  disloyalty  and  heresy.     It  was  enough 
that  as  proselytes  they  were  barely  admitted  witliin  holy  precincts, 
loyalty  to  Hebrew  traditions  demanded  contempt  of  pagans,  and 
loyalty  to  the  church  party  demanded  contempt  for  all  the  world 
that  did  not  live  as  the  Pharisees  directed  and  worship  as  the  priet- ts 
taught.    But  the  soul  of  Jesus  was  so  tall  as  to  look  over  the  palo 
of  Duin's  church;  indeed  to  perceive  that  that  rotten  structure  was 
to  be  by  himself  felled  to  the  ground,  that  the  whole  world  might 
)e  let  into  one.   That  was  his  glorification.    It  required  marty rdoi  n 
J  accomplish  it,  and  he  was  gouig  to  endure  that  martyrdom  and 
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accomplisli  tiiat  glorions  bringing  of  all  peoples  into  one.  Tbo 
birtlis  of  life  are  tliix)ugli  the  husks  and  cormption  of  death,  a 
truth  which  finds  forceful  and  beautiful  illustration  in  Tegetable 
reproduction.  The  man  who,  like  the  foolish  farmer;  will  not 
sow  his  wheat  becaiise  he  desires  to  save  his  wheat,  will  surely 
lose  it  all.  "  To  hate  "  one's  life  is  a  Hebraism  signifying  to 
'^  value  less."  lie  who  values  this  present  form  of  life  less  than 
the  life  which  is  perpetual  shall  keep  both  this  and  that.  Jesus 
intended  to  yield  this  petty  Palm-Sunday  triumph,  and  even  the 
apparently  more  substantial  royalty  of  supreme  civil  rule,  so  that 
he  might  live  in  the  lives  of  the  world  and  be  king  over  the 
hearts  of  the  ages.  lie  desired  his  disciples  to  follow  his  example, 
and  promised  that  all  who  did,  whatever  earthly  distinctions  they 
might  miss,  should  have  honor  from  God. 

Then  a  great  shudder  passed  through  him,  and  he  said,  ^  Now  is 
my  soul  troubled :  and  what  shall  I  say  ? "  He  paused.  He  had 
not  been  misled  for  an  instant.  He  knew  where  all  this  would 
end.  The  horror  of  death  came  upon  him.  He  cried  out,  **  Father, 
save  me  from  this  hour."  It  was  a  natural  cry.  It  was  the 
instinctive  love  of  life.  If  he  had  yielded  and  pressed  that  ques- 
tion, it  would  have  been  that  loving  of  life  which  loses  it.  He 
rallied.  Ko ;  he  will  not  sacrifice  the  perpetual  to  the  temporary. 
He  said,  "  But  on  this  account  came  I  to  this  hour.  Father,  glo- 
rify thy  name."  Wc  do  not  know  what  Jesus  meant  by  "  on  this 
account."  There  was  something  in  liis  mind  which  did  not,  per- 
haps could  not,  come  out  in  words.  It  was  a  great  soul  in  a 
frightful  spiritual  storm.  In  his  agitation  the  anguish  compelled 
the  utterance  of  the  first  prayer.  He  was  strong  enough  to  reverse 
it,  and  to  change  it  instantly  from  "  7/iy  deliverance  "  to  "  thi/  glory." 
A  notable  thing  then  occurred.  A  sound  was  heard.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  voice  from  heaven.     Tliree  interj^retations  were  given  to 

it.  Some  said  it  thimdered.  Some  said, "  An 
angel  has  spoken  to  him."  Some  said  there  were 
these  words  spoken  :  "  And  I  have  glorified,  and  I  will  glorify." 
It  is  plain  that  all  heard  a  sound.  The  three  interpretations  are 
to  be  explained  on  two  grounds,  the  difference  in  relative  position 
and  the  difference  in  psychical  condition.  Thus  on  the  more  dis- 
tant it  may  have  produced  only  the  impression  of  an  inarticulate 
heavy  noise  like  thunder ;  on  those  nearer,  the  impression  of  arti- 
culate yet  confused  uttei*ances,  ai*ticulate  in  tliemselves  but  not  dis* 
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tinct  to  the  hearers ;  on  the  nearest,  the  very  syllables  which  are 
repeated  in  the  history.  Or  Jesus  himself  may  have  heaid  tliese 
wiordBy  and  have  given  a  subsequent  explanation  of  them  to  hia 
diBcJples.  Again,  on  the  supposition  that  these  very  words  were 
spoken,  there  were  but  few  who  were  so  receptive  as  to  hear 
them,  while  to  others  they  soimdcd  like  a  voice  in  the  aii*,  aud  to 
others  like  thunder. 

This  latter  view  of  tlie  case  seems  to  me  the  more  reasonable. 

That  God  has  spoken  to  man,  all  believe  who  are  not  atheists  or 

the  most  dreary  materialists.     Instances  in  which 

men   of  good  nnderatauding  have  believed  that 

they  heard  voices  are  not  to  bo  put  aside  by  our  grossly  material 

philosoph}'  as  the  hallucinations  of  a  diseased  mind.     The  Jewish 

'writers  speak  of  tlie  Bath-Kol,  b*prpa ,  tlie  daugJUer  of  the  voicCj 

as  a   kind  of  second  voice,  an  internal  articulation,  addressed  to 

the  inner  sense  by  the  good  God,  and  second  in  authority  only  to 

the  inspiration  enjoyed  by  tlie  Old  Testament  prophets.    The 

Tarrpim  and  Midrash  represent  it  as  the  actual  medium  of  divine 

communication  with  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  Nebuchadnezzar, 

etc.     In  the  history  of  the  early  Christians  we  have  accounts  of 

a  "  voice  or  voices,"  as  in  the  conversion  of  Saul  and  the  vision 

of  Peter.    (Acts  ix.  7,  x.  13, 15.)    Josephus  tells  of  a  "  voice," 

snpjxised  by  some  to  be  the  Bath-Kol,  which  informed  IIjTcanua 

that  his  sons  had  conquered  Antiochus.  {Ant.y  xiii.  10,  3.)     The 

same  historian  relates  that,  just  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  one 

night  as  the  priests  were  going  into  the  Tem]>le  to  perfonn  their 

sacred  ministrations,  they  heard  a  multitudinous  voice  saying, 

"  Let  us  go  hence."   {War^  vi.  53.)     Similar  instances  might  be 

adduced  from  the  records  of  all  succeeding  ages  like  the  "  toUe, 

lege,"  tdke^  ready  which  Augustine  heard  when  he  was  converted. 

Perhaps  any  finely  organized  reader  of   this  page  will  bring 

from  his  memory  something  similar  in  his  own  experience. 

It  is  scarcely  philosophical  to  call  theee  fancies.  Our  modem 
science  instructs  us  that  the  phenomena  which  are  able  to  affect 
objectively  do  exist  subjectively  in  every  man's  constitution. 
Thus  there  is  something  existing  subjectively  in  every  man  wliich 
responds  to  the  objective  impingement  of  the  atmospheric  waves 
on  the  tympanum.  Now,  unless  one  be  an  atheist,  or,  believing 
in  the  existence  of  God,  believe  that  He  never  desires  to  com- 
mnnicate  with  man,  or  desiring  to  communicate,  has  not  left  open 
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to  Himself  erery  mTenne  of  approach  wliidi  is  free  to  a  man^ 
fellow-men,  I  can  see  no  difiicultT  in  receiving  the  theory  thai 
this  God  can  form  in  a  man,  immediat^Iyj  the  very  sensations  and 
perceptions  which  are  produced  mediately  by  his  fellow-men 
who  frtrm  sonnds  in  the  brain  of  the  hearer,  through  tlie  andi 
torj-  nerves,  by  waves  of  air  which  the  speaker  sets  in  motion. 
Even  then  each  man's  impression  would  be  measured  by  his  capabi- 
lities of  reception,  as  in  an  aidience  of  a  thousand  there  are  a 
thousand  difiFerent  results  produced  by  the  same  speech ;  as  (Hi 
the  exhibition  of  a  picture  to  a  thousand  persons,  a  dionsand  dif- 
ferent impressions  liave  been  made.  To  any  human  or  divine 
fountain,  whosoever  comes  carries  away  just  so  much  \vater  as  his 
vessel  holds. 

Jesus  recognized  the  voice.    Ue  was  no  fanatic     Through  his 
whole  history  nothing  is  more  apparent  than  the  absence  of  all 

fanaticism.  He  is  no  trickster.  Nothing  seems 
more  open  than  his  public  life.  TTia  whole  his- 
tory is  like  a  structure  which  is  all  windows.  From  any  side  one 
sees  all  through.  He  said,  "  This  voice  came  not  on  my  account, 
but  for  you.  Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world.  Now  shall  the 
prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  things  unto  myself."  John  says  that  he 
said  this  signifying  what  manner  of  death  he  should  die.  He  felt 
sure  that  he  was  to  be  crucified.  He  felt  sure  tliat  that  which 
his  enemies  supposed  would  be  a  wall  between  him  and  the 
^vorlcl,  keeping  all  men  awav  fi-om  him,  namely,  his  death  of 
ignominy,  \vould  be  a  ]X)8ition  of  elevation  from  ^vhicli  he  should 
exert  the  attractive  influence  of  liis  great  character  on  tlie  whole 
world. 

Then  a  voice,  representing  the  skepticism  of  the  multitude, 
said,  "We  have  heard  out  of  the  law  that  the  Christ  abides  through 

tlie  ages,  and  how  do  you  say  that  it  is  necessary 
Christ    abides    ^^^^  ^j^^  g^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^^  jjf^^^         j      y^r^^  j^  ^^:^ 

lorever. 

Son  of  Man?"  It  seems  clear  from  this  that  the 
name  "  Son  of  Man,"  to  the  apprehension  of  tlie  common  people, 
was  identical  with  the  Messiah,  the  Christ,  the  Anointed  Saviour 
of  Israel.  Of  him  tlie  people  had  a  belief,  gathered  from  their 
sacred  writings,  that  he  should  abide  forever,  and  this  they  intei- 
preted  in  a  sensuous  manner.  If  the  reader  will  take  tlie  pains 
to  consult  tlie  passages  in  Isaiah  ix.  7,  and  Daniel  vii.  14,  he  wHl 
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■ee  bow  easy  it  was  for  minds  not  given  to  the  etnd;  of  spiritual 
things,  but  filled  with  riolent  national  prejudices,  to  make  an  in- 
terpretatiun  like  that  these  people  placed  on  the  words.  It  is  also 
clear  that  in  some  part  of  his  sayings  that  day  Jesus  had  ealleil 
himself  the  Son  of  Man.  Especially  were  they  unpreparod  now 
to  g;ive  np  so  suddenly  the  hopes  which  the  Falm  procession  had 
BO  greatly  kindled.  He,  Jesus,  was  to  be  the  Messiah,  to  remain 
OD  tho  throne  of  David  forever,  to  administer  a  government  which 
Bhonld  have  no  end,  to  subdue  all  peoples  to  the  Hebrew  tlieiv 
eracy ;  and  now  he  speaks  as  if  he  were  the  Son  of  Man,  on  whom 
IS  laid  the  necessity  of  being  crucified.  They  never  suspect  the 
Boandncfis  of  their  own  orthodoxy  nor  the  correctness  of  their  own 
logic,  by  which,  from  a  perpetual  reign,  they  had  inferred  a  per- 
petnal  personal  presence  of  the  Messiah. 

Jeens  does  not  resolve  this  question  directly.  He  says  simply, 
"  "Walk  whUst  yon  have  the  light,  that  the  darkness  may  not  ovei^ 
teke  yon :  for  he  who  walks  in  darkness  knows  not  where  he  goes. 
Ab  joa  have  the  light,  believe  in  the  light,  that  yon  may  be  sons 
of  the  lighL"  As  if  he  liad  said  :  You  need  not  perplex  your- 
eelve6  with  qnestions  whose  solution  one  way  or  another  would 
hftve  no  benefit  on  your  moi-al  character.  Do  what  yoiu-  present 
dnty  enjoins.  Go  forward.  Children  are  obedient  to  their  parents. 
•*  Children  of  the  light "  is  a  Hebi-aism  for  those  who  are  obedi- 
mt  to  the  light. 

Thns  ended  Sunday  the  2d  of  April. 

Jesns  went  out  of  the  city  as  the  evening  approached,  and  over 
the  darkening  hills  took  his  way  to  Cethauy,  where  he  lodged  that 
n^ht 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  8S00ND  DAT — ^FBOM  8Uin>AY  EVENING  TO  MONDAY  EVENIHO* 

The  second  day  of  the  week  found  Jeans  early  on  the  road; 
accompanied  by  liis  disciples,  going  np  to  Jemsalenu  The  record 
Between  B  th-  ^  ^^  ^^  ^*®  liniigry.  Why  the  early  mom  should 
any  and  Jenm-  ^^^  him  SO,  when  he  might  have  broken  fast  with 
lem.  Monday,  3d  his  friends  in  Bethany,  is  not  so  very  clear.  He 
April  MattxxL;   jj^^y  have  8i)ent  tlie  night  in  devotion,  and,  being 

joined  by  his  disciples  before  sunrise,  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  city,  knowing  that  his  time  was  short,  and  it  be- 
hooved him  to  do  promptly  all  that  he  would  do  before  the  final 
catastrophe. 

As  they  were  going  towards  the  city  he  saw  a  solitary  fig-tree 
on  the  roadside,  at  some  distance  in  advance,  and  was  attracted 

by  its  display  of  leafage.     He  approached  it,  if 
e     rren  fig-    j^^^pj^  j^^  miirlit  find  somethinor  on  it.     There  was 

tree  cnrsed.  i   *  r>  ^         ^3 

no  fruit ;  tlicrc  was  nothing  but  leaves.  He  said 
to  it,  ''May  no  one,  to  the  end  of  this  age,  eat  fruit  of  yon!" 
'We  shall  see  that  the  next  morning  tlic  disciples  noticed  that  it 
was  utterly  withered. 

Few  passa<j:es  in  the  life  of  Jesus  have  been  so  per{->lexing  to  his 
friends,  and  such  an  aj>i>arent  vantai^e-ground  to  those  who  either 
dislike  Jesus  or  disbelieve  his  historv  as  this.  Tlie  destructive 
critics,  such  as  Dr.  Strauss,  call  it  ''a  vindictive  njimcle."  This 
author  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  ''  it  is  the  onlv  one  of  its 
kind  in  the  Evanc:elical  historv."  The  frieiuls  of  lx)th  the  his- 
torian  and  Jesus  have  felt  that  it  is  a  passage  s|x*cially  pressed 
with  diiliculties.  It  is  a  flaw  in  the  cr}'stal,  a  muddy  place  in  the 
clear  stream,  an  ugly  cloud  on  the  pure  sky.  And  so  the  com- 
mentatoi-s  have  endeavorcd  to  explain  away  what  seems  to  obscure 
the  character  of  Jesus  in  this  act  But  after  all  attempts  there 
stands  the  fact  that  Jesus  cursed  a  tree,  and  it  withered.  It  was 
a  miracle.     AVas  it  vindictive  ?    If  Jesus  was  angry,  had  he  just 
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cause  to  be  angry  t  He  had  his  passions.  There  is  no  more  sin 
in  anger  than  in  hunger,  in  the  abstract  But  was  he  at  all 
SLUgry  ? 

The  trouble  in  the  narrative  is  that  it  is  believed  to  tell  the  f ol 
lowing  story,  namely :  Jesus  saw  a  fig-tree  in  full  leaf ;  he  was 
hungry,  and  went  to  it,  hoping  to  be  able  to  gather 
figs ;  he  was  disappointed ;  he  was  angered ;  he  «    ^  "*     * 

cursed  the  tree:  under  that  curse  it  withered. 
This  is  not  a  pleasGant  picture  of  a  great  and  good  man.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  increased  by  the  statement  of  Mark,  "  for  it  was  not  the 
season  of  figs."  Then  the  tree  could  not  reasonably  have  been 
cxixscted  to  have  figs.  It  is  treated  as  a  free  moral  agent,  being 
only  a  vegetable,  and  is  then  destroyed  for  not  doing  what  it  could 
not  do.  Tliis  seems  a  hard  fate  for  the  tree,  and  unhandsome  con- 
duct in  Jesus. 

To  abate  the  embarrassment,  one  commentator*  proposes  a 
change  in  the  reading  of  the  Greek,  so  that  it  shall  read,  "  where 
he  was  it  was  the  season  of  figs."  This  has  two  diiliculties,  1. 
There  is  no  codex  that  justifies  this  reading ;  and,  2.  It  was  not  a 
&ct  He  was  in  the  rocky  regions  of  Judsea,  and  it  was  early  in 
April.  Josephus  tells  us  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlie  Sea  of 
Galilee  figs  grew  ten  months  in  the  year ;  but  this  was  not  true  of 
the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  Equally  futile  is  the  suggestion  of 
another,  to  read  the  passage  as  a  question :  "  For  was  it  not  the 
season  of  figs?"  Of  course  it  was  not.  Moreover,  tliat  style  does 
not  appear  in  Mark.  AVhile  he  is  a  graphic  word-painter,  he  has 
no  emotional  rhetoric.  The  same  may  be  said  of  another  f  sug- 
gestion :  "  it  was  not  a  good  season  for  figs."  There  is  no  author- 
ity for  the  reading,  and  it  was  quite  too  early  in  the  year  to  de- 
clare whether  it  was  to  be  a  good  season  or  not.  Another  explan- 
ation is  that  the  "fig  harvest"  had  not  yet  ari'ived  ;  that  is,  Jesus 
came  expecting  fruit,  because  the  time  in  wliich  the  figs  were 
gathered  had  not  yet  come,  so  that  there  could  not  be  the  explan- 
ation that  there  had  been  a  good  crop,  and  that  it  had  been  gath- 
ered. This  is  more  nearly  reasonable  than  the  others.  But  still 
there  is  the  fact,  in  the  natural  history  of  the  fig,  that  it  does  not 
ordinarily  ripen  in  Palestine  until  June.  We  are  told  there  is  an 
early  kind  which  has  been  gathered  as  far  up  as  Lebanon  as  early 

*  F^AMiinM^  BtercU.  Sac,,  ed.  1030,  p.  I     f  Hammond,  Annot.  ad  &  Mara, 
116.  I 
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as  May,  vet  the  general  time  of  ripening  is  Jnne.  There  are  othei 
interpretations,  but  these  will  suffice  as  samples. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  none  of  these  explanations  tonch  the 
root  of  the  matter — the  destruction  of  an  inanimate  object  because 
it  was  not  in  the  condition  in  which  it  was  expected  to  be  found. 

Friends  and  foes  seem  to  agree  on  one  point,  which  Dr.  Strauss 
states  thus :  "  Mark  adds  these  words  in  order  to  explairiy — what 

in  tlie  case  of  a  particular  tree  may  be  easily  ex- 

A  great  mistake.      i«j  •     n     ^^         uj*  *^  ii 

plained,  even  m  ng-time,  by  disease  or  from  local 
causes, — tc/tf/  Jesus  fouixd  no  fruit  upon  itP    It  seems  to  me  that 
Mark  did  no  such  thing.     It  was  not  the  absence  of  fruit  but  the 
presence  of  leaves  which  Mark  sought  to  explain.    It  appears  that 
in  the  case  of  the  fig  the  fruit  often  appears  before,  and  generally 
with,  the  leaves ;  the  early  fruit  comes  before  the  leaves,  whidi 
do  not  appear  until  late  in  the  season.*    Indeed,  the  appearance 
of  fig-leaves  is  one  of  the  signs  of  approaching  summer,  as  Jesos 
said  (Matthew  xxiv.  32), "  AVhen  its  branch     .     .     .      puts  forth 
leaves  you  know  that  the  summer  is  nigh."    If  the  70^  in  the 
original  be  translated  "  although "  instead  of  "  for,**  it  seems  to 
me  that  great  help  will  be  afforded  to  the  proper  comprehension 
of  the  passage.     Xo  man  was  expecting  figs ;  but  as  they  went 
towards  Jerusalvm,  in  these  fii-st  days  of  April,  they  saw  a  fijg 
tree  in  foliap^c,  "  altkoiujh  it  was  not  the  season  of  figs."    If  leavs-^^^ 
then  there  should  have  been  fruit,  for  the  fruit  comes  first    J^5=»^ 
was  not  angry,  but,  as  was  usual  with  Oriental  teachers,  whei 
found  occ<\sion  to  teach  a  lesson  symbolically,  he  seized  the  o« 
sion. 

— %\y 

He  bliMited  the  tree  not  because  it  did  not  have  fruity  but       -*' , 
cause  beiuf]:  fruitless  it  did  have  leaves.     The  tree  stood  a  svm  ^^^^^ 

of   the   Jewish   people,  leafy  and   fruitless ;       ^\ 
advance  of  all  the  nations  of  the  eartli  in  religic^  ^ 
pretensions,  while  being  at  the  same  time  quite  as  destitute 
real  fruit  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  others,  whom  they 
gaided  as  barbarians  and  pagans.     In  a  special  manner  that  pa^^ 
ticular  sect  of  the  Jews  called  tlie  Pharisees  leafed  out  into  man  ^ 
fold  baptisms,  and  minute  tithings,  and  excessive  fastings,  an»  ^ 
broadened  phylacteries,  while  the  fruits  of  piety  and  humanitjS 
were  nowhere  to  be  found  in  their  lives.     The  act  of  Jesus  w 
not  vindictive,  but  didactic  ;  he  did  no  harm  to  tlie  tree,  while  he 

*  Hackett's  lUm.  of  Scriptures,  p.  141. 
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impressed  a  profound  lesson  upon  his  disciples  by  what  may  be 
considered  an  acted  Parable  and  Pi-ojJiecy. 

Bnt  there  is  still  another  consideration  which  seems  to  me  more 
important  than  all  others.  Possessing  power  to  smite  and  tc 
destroy,  and  being  about  to  yield  himself  volun- 
tarily to  death,  a  death  from  which  he  might 
easily  extricate  himself  by  destroying  all  his  enemies,  it  was  im* 
portant  that  the  world  should  know  that  he  had  this  power; 
otherwise  the  grandeur  of  his  self-sacrifice  would  be  unknown  to 
the  race.  There  were  only  two  ways  in  which  he  could  exhibit 
it,  by  smiting  things  animate  or  things  inanimate.  It  was  in  pur- 
est mercy  that  he  chose  the  latter.  We  now  know  what  he  could 
have  done  when  bound,  and  buffeted,  and  insulted,  and  led  out 
to  be  crucified.  He  could  have  made  Caiaphas,  or  Pilate,  or 
Herod,  or  the  Boman  centurion  the  blasted  result  of  the  exercise 
of  his  power.  To  know  that  he  had  this  power,  and  did  not  exert 
it  on  meny  under  the  circumstances,  is  tke  gi'andest  display  of 
mercy  possible  to  man,  and,  let  it  be  said  devoutly,  possible  to 
God.  It  is  worth  more  than  all  the  trees  that  ever  grew.  Plant 
this  stricken  tree  of  Tuesday  beside  the  cross  of  Friday,  and  you 
have  a  suggestion  worth  the  study  of  man  through  all  ages  of  time 
and  of  eternity. 

We  have  seen  that  very  early  in  his  ministry  Jesus  had  entered 
the  Temple  and  rebuked  its  secularization  by  driving  the  profaning 
XQoney-changers  fi-om  the  sacred  precincts.     (See 
p.  126.)    It  does  not  seem  to  have  made  a  per-   ^^  ^^  Tempie^°^ 
ananent  cure  of  the  evil.     The  Temple-market  as 
3t  was  called,  tdbernasj  where  animals  for  sacrifice,  and  oil,  and 
"wine,  and  salt,  and  incense,  were  sold  to  worshippers,  and  the 
Tmcurrent  and  profane  coin  of  those  who  came  from  distant  coun- 
tries was  exchanged,  had  been  set  up  again  in  the  Comi;  of  the 
Gentiles.     Again  Jesus  overturned  the  tables  of  the  money- 
changers and  the  seats  of  the  dove-sellers,  and  drove  these  mer- 
chants from  the  House  of  God,  and  forbade  tlie  carrying  of  uten- 
sils through  the  Holy  House,  as  if  it  were  a  common  edifice.* 


*  It  is  supposed  that  operatives  and 
mechanics  on  their  way  to  work  stepped 
in  for  worship,  bringing  their  tools  with 
them  and  setting  them  down  while  they 
prayed,  thos  making  the  Temple  a  com- 
mon-plaoe.    Pezhape  also,  rather  than 


take  a  longer  way  around,  those  who 
were  engaged  about  the  Temple  carried 
utensils  through  the  holy  places.  It 
was  the  general  secularization  of  holy 
things  which  Jesus  rebuked  and  endeay* 
ored  to  reform. 
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It  13  to  be  noticed  that  the  first  cleansing  of  the  Temple,  at  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry,  was  performed  by  Je^us  as  an  act  of 
zeal  on  his  part  as  a  prophet.  The  learned  Sclden  *  and  others 
maintain  the  existence  of  a  zealot-right,  which  justified  one  who 
was  moved  by  sudden  uncontrollable  prophetic  impulse  to  attack 
existing  irregularities  in  the  national  worship.  In  some  such 
8]>irit  Jesus  seems  to  have  perfonued  the  first  cleansing.  This 
second  purification  appears  to  be  made  in  character  of  Messiah. 
The  people  were  giving  him  such  a  recognition.  lie  could  not, 
in  such  a  position,  allow  this  profanation  of  the  Temple  of  God. 
It  is  to  be  notic*ed  that  the  first  purification  excelled  in  violence  of 
act,  and  the  second  in  severity  of  word.  In  both  cases  there  was 
a  majesty  and  moral  force  in  the  very  presence  of  Jesus,  which 
accomplished  the  cleaning  of  the  couits  by  tlie  quick  disappear- 
ance of  the  merchants.  Freely  combining  and  using  two  passages 
from  the  prophetic  writings,  Isaiah  Ivi.  7,  and  Jer.  vii.  11,  he  says: 
"  Is  it  not  written  that  My  house  shall  be  called  a  house  of  prayer 
for  all  the  nations  i  But  you  are  making  it  a  den  of  robbers.''  The 
chaige  is  that  Tue  CnuEcn  had  become  at  once  narrow  and  pro- 
fane. God's  religion  has  the  spirit  of  universality ;  it  is  a  religion 
for  all  the  nations  ;  theirs  excluded  the  nations,  and  where  Ilunian- 
ity  should  have  been  represented  there  was  a  body  of  thieves. 

These  fine  discriminations  are  characteristic  of  Jesus — discri- 
minati<.)ns  which  escape  ordinary  observation,  but  which,  when 

once  made  bv  him,  sunmion  the  history  of    tlie 

Fine  discrimina-  ^  i    .       .•,     »       t  . •  i 

^^jj^  world  to  tlieir  demonstration.     In  every  age  we 

can  now  see,  since  Jesus  has  indicated  it,  that 
'  there  is  an  exceedingly  slight  difference  between  a  bigot  and  a 
thief.  lie  who  is  unwillin<r  to  allow  to  his  fellow-man  the 
spiritual  rights  he  has  in  virtue  of  being  a  man,  will  not  long 
hesitate  to  take  from  him  his  material  properties.  And  he  who 
will  cheat  a  saint  will  not  long  hesitate,  when  he  has  an  op]>or- 
tunity,  to  defraud  a  sinner. 

Tliis  severity  was  followed  by  acts  of  mercy.     Blind  and  lame 

people  came  to  him,  and  he  healed  them  publicly  in  the  Temple. 

_^   ^  The  children  cauijht  the  general  enthusiasm.   The 

An  act  of  mercy.  ^  ^ 

remembrance  of  Palm-Sunday  jubilations  and  the 
sight  of  the  discomfited  merchants,  and  of  the  healed  patients, 

*  De  Jure  NaL  et  Ocnt.^  iv.  6.     The  I  Phinehas,  Numb.  xry.  11. 
■apposition  is  suggested  by  the  act  of  I 
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pvlioee  sight  and  activity  had  been  restored,  kindled  the  ardor  of 
the  young,  and  they  sang  around  the  powerful  Teacher,  "  Ilosanna 
to  the  Son  of  David."  It  gave  sore  displeasure  to  the  churchmen 
to  see  a  man  who  was  not  in  the  succession,  not  of  the  tribe  of 
.Aaron,  doing  things  more  wonderful  tlian  miracles,  and  receiving 
these  Messianic  salutations.  To  the  latter  they  called  his  atten- 
tion, pointing  to  the  children,  and  sajing :  "  Do  yon  hear  what 
these  say  ?  "  His  reply  was  prompt  and  emphatic :  *  Yes  I  Have 
you  never  read,  *  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings  Thou 
luist  perfected  praise  ? ' "  (Psahn  viii.  2.)  They  did  not  believe 
that  he  was  the  Messiah  in  any  sense.  The  children  employed 
iv'ords  from  the  sacred  writings  wliich,  whatever  sense  their  ten- 
der minds  may  have  seen  in  them,  no  man  could  accept  who  did 
not  believe  himself  to  be  the  Messiah  in  some  sense.  Jesus  did 
Bccept  tliem. 

More  and  more  the  malignity  of  the  church  deepened  against 
liim.  The  scribes  and  chief  priests  sought  how  they  might  destroy 
liim  ;  for  they  feared  him  because  the  people  were  astonished  at 
luB  teaching.  During  the  day  he  taught  in  the  Temple.  When 
the  evening  came  he  retu*ed  to  rest  in  Bethany. 


CHAPTER   III. 
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xzm., 


XXIV.,  XXV., 

Mark  xl, 
xii.,  xiii,  xiv. ; 
Lake  xx.,  xxi. 


The  morning  of  the  third  day  found  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
tnining  to  Jcrosalem.    It  would  seem  to  have  been  dark  when 

they  crossed  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  evening  be- 
ruS^T^ia^  fore,  so  dark  that  they  had  not  noticed  the  condi- 
8d  April  I2tih  Ni'  ^^^°  ^^  ^^®  fig-tree  which  they  had  visited  the  mom- 
Ban,  A.U.  7a3.  ing  previous.  But  now  its  appearance  arrested 
Matt  xxL,  xxii,   their  attention.     The   blight  which    Jesiis  shod 

upon  it  seems  to  have  begun  to  take  effect  at  once, 
and  in  twenty-four  hours  such  a  change  had  been 
wrought  that  now  it  was  dried  up  from  the  rocta. 
Peter,  calling  the  yesterday  to  remembrance^ 
said  to  Jesus :  "  Ilabbi,  see ;  tlie  fig-tree  which  you  cursed  is 
withered  awuy."  The  solemn  reply  of  Jesus  was :  "  If  you  have 
faith  in  God,  I  assuredly  say  to  you,  whosoever  shall  say  to 
this  mountain,  *  Be  removed  and  cast,  into  the  sea,'  and  shall  not 
be  divided  in  his  heart,  but  shall  believe  that  what  he  savs  is 
coming,  it  shall  be  to  him.  .  On  this  account  I  say  to  you,  All 
things  whatever  you  pray  and  ask,  believe  that  you  have  received, 
and  they  shall  be  to  you.  And  when  you  stand  praying  forgive, 
if  you  have  anything  against  any  one,  that  your  Father  in  the 
heavens  may  also  forgive  you  your  trespasses."  * 

It  is  noticeable  that,  frequent  and  wonderful  as  has  been  the 
exhibition  of  the  powers  of  Jesus,  each  fresh  display  strikes  his 
disciples  with  astonishment.  They  had  seen  the  dead  liaised,  and 
now  they  are  astonished  at  the  withering  of  a  fig-tree. 

Jesus  turns  them  from  astonishment  at  the- phenomena  to  con- 
sider the  necessary  internal  condition  of  a  powerful  soul  to  be 
that  of  faith  in  God.    A  literal  interpretation  of  his  words  about 


*  In  the  common  version,  Mark  xi. 
26,  there  is  added,  **  But  if  ye  do  not 
forgive,  neither  will  your  Father  which 


is  in  heaven  forgive  your  trespasses.** 
But  these  words  do  not  appear  in  tlM 
original  in  the  oldest  MSS. 
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removing  momitaiiiB  may  be  quite  puzzling,  and   perhaps  wo 
can  hardly  satisfy  ourselves  with  the  suggestion  that  he  pointed 
to  the  opj.>^»site  mountain,  on  wliidi  tlic  Temple 
6tf M  >d,  as  meaning  that,  l>y  faith,  his  dis(!iples  might    .  j^^^  ^^ 
be  sustained  in  such  a  c<)ui*se  as  should  lift  the 
mountain  of  Judaism,  and  fling  it  out  of  the  way  of  the  pi-ogress 
of  true  religion.     J5ut  it  is  quite  natural  to  supiM)se  that  he  taught 
that  faith  is  suixjrior  to  bodily  strength,  and  that  generally  the 
spiritual  forces  of  the  univei-se  are  su])erior  to  tlie  physical.    And 
this  is  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  b(Mly  of  his  teaching. 
As  for  the  remainder  of  his  speech,  it  is  a  rej)etition  of  what  we 
have  had  in  the  Serm(»n  on  the  Mount. 

The  people  assembled  at  an  early  hour  in  the  Temple.  Thoi-e 
never  had  been  so  exciting  a  Feiist  in  the  knowledge  of  the  oldest 
"worsliipixjr,  and  the  occurrences  of  the  pi-evious 

^^.  11  .  c*  r  ^y  what  author* 

day    iiad  increased  the  excitement,     boon   aftcjr    ..   v 

the    arrival  of  Jesus,  the  i-epresentatives  of  tlie 

chiireli    party,  the  lligh-Priest,*  accompanie<l  by  tlic  scribes  and 

the    elders,  came  to  him  with  that  same  old   f<H)lisli   churchly 

Qiie»tioii,  *' By  what  authority  are  you  doing  tliese  things?  juid 

official  hi}{h-prieHt ;  but.  in  con.siHteiicy 
^\'ith  Jewish  fecUngs,  we  niny  x'''<uino 
that  Annas  was  honored  in  connfctiuii 
with  him  as  the  proporly  Irf/ifiifufte  hijrh- 
priest.  This  estimation  might  bo  fur- 
ther disguised  by  the  fact  of  his  iH-ii.g 
at  the  same  time  the  :3D»  or  vioar  of 

■T     T 

the  high-prioKt  jLightfoot) ;  or,  if  ho 
wa«,  the  S*wO,  president  of  the  Saiilie- 


*    In    the    EvangeliHts  it  ia    '*  chief 

pricists.^     Lange  says:  "The  plural  ia 

explaixic-d  by  the  then  existing  relations 

of  the  high-priesthood.    The  high-priest 

^c-a»  •ciippoaed  legally  to  enjoy  his  func- 
tion   ilnriiig  life  (w^  Winer,  art.  Ilf/he- 

vritJ^tf  r) ;    and  before  the  exile  we  read 

of   olJv  **ne  deposition  (1  Kings  iu   27). 

Hot  *-i:ic«:  the  time  of  the  Syrian  domi- 
nation the  office  had  often  changed  ^^^m  (Wiosolor).  ComiKiro,  howrvcr, 
banclH  under  foreign  inttucnec;  it  was,  ^^,.^^^  ^^^  S,,Heiln,nn.  That,  in  fact, 
often  a  foot-ball  of  religious  and  politi- 1  j^j^j^  ^^^^^^^  ^^„^^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  j,.^^^  j^  j,^^,^.^^,j 
cal  parties,  and  aometimos  oven  of  the    ^^^   ^^^   circumstance   tliat  Jesus    was 


xnob.      Thia  change  la-aa  esi»ci'ially  f  re- 


taken to  him  first  for  a  j)rivat«*  exuniiii- 


qoent    nnder  the   Roman   srovonnnent.    ^^j^^  ,j„^„  ^^.j^     j.,,      ^^„,,   j,,„^   ^^ 

Thn«  Adhm  (Ananus)  lK!«».n.>  h'tfl"  j  hcreappoan.  to  have  con,«  fonvar.Uvith 
priest  -even  yean,  after  the  binh  of ,  ^j^^  ^^^^  .^  ,,.^  ^^.,^j.^,^  ,,f  coil-a^m,,  t.. 
Christ  (.Ei»  DioD.);  seren  years  lator  |  ^^^  ^^^^  hiifh-pri-st.  ilonuvr.  the 
Uhmocl.  at  the  command  of  the  Roman  ,,^^^,^^  ^^  j,,^  tw..ntvfo„r  .lass.s  of  tho 
procurator  (JoBeph.,-l»««V/.,!£viii.  2,  2l;j,^i,.^j^  ,,,j^,,,^  ,„.  ;•„,.,„,,,,,,  „„,,,.,  tluM 
.ft«rr»-ard  Eleazer,  son  of  A..ni«;  a  year  „^^^  Probal.lv  the  whole  was  the  re- 
Uter,  one  Simon;  and  after  another  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  j;^^„,  „„j  ^,^,„„  „„,;. 
jtmx,  JoBCph  Caiaphas.  a  non-in  law  of  ^^^^  ^j  j,,^  CmxndV  at  whose  heada 
Thu.  Caiaphas  waa   now   the    ^^^^  ^^^  high-prio8ta." 
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who  gave  yon  this  aathority  to  do  these  things  t "    It  oof^  doI 
so  much  to  surprise  us  that  the  bigots  of  the  old  nanow  Judaisin 
should  ask  these  questions  as  that  the  nonsense  of  propoondiiig 
them  should  have  been  perpetuated  through  eighteen  oentniiei^ 
and  be  in  as  full  force  in  London  and  New  York  to-day,  not  to 
say  in  Borne,  as  it  was  in  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Jesns.    As  if 
in  all  ages  of  the  world  the  knowing  of  any  truth  does  not  give  tu 
him  that  knows  the  authority  to  proclaim  it    As  if  in  all  agee^ 
the  possession  of  any  moral  power  to  do  good  does  not  fpxe  the 
possessor  the  right  to  exert  that,  power.    As  if  the  InminousiMM 
of  the  intellect  of  Jesus,  and  the  manifest  oontrul  he  held  orer 
the  physical  world,  did  not  lift  him  out  of  the  circle  to  idtid 
these  stupid  aiid  powerless  churchmen  could  with  any  prc^prietf 
address  such  a  question.    But  they  had  just  that  dulness  of  qiv- 
itual  perception  whidi  ordinarily  accompanies  narrow  cmuuBg. 
This  latter  trait  appears  in  them.    They  hope  to  give  him  trraUe 
by  a  dilcmm'a.    He  might  put  forth  some  claim  which  woald  oon- 
iiict  with  the  acknowledged  canons  of  ''  the  chiuxJi ;  ^  any  diiD 
he  could  make  they  supposed  would  do  tliat ;  or,  if  lie  could  dut 
no  credentials,  he  would  lose  his  hold  upon  Uie  people. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  when  the  zeal  of  Jesus  led  him  in  ^ 
first  instance,  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  to  purify  4« 
Temple,  the  church  party  demanded  a  "  sign.''  Now,  for  4e 
space  of  three  years,  he  had  been  filling  his  ministry  with  marveb, 
and  signs,  and  wonders,  and  miracles.  It  would  make  theo^ 
ridiculous  to  demand  a  sign  so  near  the  very  spot  where  Laarttf 
was  raised  from  the  dead.  They  now,  perversely,  demand  ni* 
*^  authority." 

In  their  own  nets  were  their  feet  entangled.  Jesus  submitt^ 
a  counter-dilemma.    They  claimed  to  be  the  body  set  to  judge 

tlie  right  of  teachers  and  prophets  to  fulfil  thri^ 
lemma!*'^  '     '    vocation.     Jesus  detennined  that,  as  they  W 

publicly  challenged  him,  they  should  as  publicly 
demonstrate  their  capability  of  sitting  in  judgment  on  such  castt. 
With  tliat  view  he  submitted  to  them  a  case  well  known  to  them, 
to  him,  and  to  the  multitude  who  were  listening — the  case  of  Juhn 
Baptist.    Jesus  said,  *^  I  also  will  ask  of  you  one  question,  and 
answer  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these  tlung^ 
The  baptism  of  John — was  it  from  heaven,  or  from  men  t  Answtf 
me !  "    All  the  people  knew  John ;  so  did  the  Sanhedrim. 
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Puzzled  priests. 


It  W18  a  sudden  qncstioii  in  the  field  of  theocratic  investigation 
Thej  flaw  the  dilemma,  and  held  a  short  private  consultation.'^ 
Jesus  silently  awaited  tlieir  answer.  The  multi- 
tude were  too  deeply  interested  to  disperse.  The 
Sanhedrim  had  only  two  courses  from  which  to  elect,  to  retire  and 
leave  the  field  to  Jesus,  or  shape  some  reply.  It  was  a  question 
which  demanded  a  categorical  answer.  Should  it  be  "  f  j-oin  hea- 
ven," they  knew  Jesus  would  reply,  "  Wliy  tlien  did  you  not  be- 
lieve him?"  and  they  recollected  that  John  had  borne  the  most 
emphatic  testimony  to  Jesus.  They  would  tlius  acknowledge 
John,  whom  they  had  rejected ;  but  if  they  did  so,  it  would  deprive 
them  -of  all  pi'estige  aud  influence  in  judging  Jesus.  "  The 
Church  "  weighed  consequences,  not  truth ;  that  is  the  fashion  of 
•*  The  Church  "  in  every  land,  in  all  ages.  But  if  they  should  say 
•*  of  men,"  deciding  that  JtJin  had  no  authority  from  heaven,  that 
his  was  a  self-assumed  ofiice,  in  which  he  was  sustained  by  his 
partisans,  who  also  were  without  divine  authority,  then  they  feai-ed 
that  the  people  would  stone  them,  for  the  multitude  held  John  to 
he  a  prophet. 

Tlicre  was  no  escape.  They  saw  it,  and  returned  to  Jesus  with 
tlie  statement,  "  We  do  not  know."  And  Jesus  said  to  them, 
•*  Neither  do  1  tell  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these  things."  If 
tliey  were  not  able  to  determine  from  the  whole  ministry  of  John, 
which  was  now  completed,  whether  he  had  God's  favor  or  not, 
still  less  were  tliey  able  to  judge  Jesus  in  the  midst  of  this  excite- 
ment. Their  discomfiture  was  complete.  They  acknowledged 
their  inability  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the  highest  ofiice  in  a 
theocracy,  which  ofiice  they  were  ostentatiously  parading,  and  the 
dignity,  tlie  authority,  and  the  power  of  which  they  had  brought 
forth  to  crush  Jesus.  He  appealed  from  the  highest  church  tri- 
bunal to  tlie  private  judgment  of  mankind,  and  is  sustained  wher- 
ever there  are  candid  judges. 

He  then  poured  in  upon  these  pretentious  churchmen  a  raking 
broadside  of  parables. 

In  further  reply  he  said,  "  But  what  think  ye  ?  A  man  had  two 
cliildren :  and  he  came  to  the  first  and  said,  ^  Child,  go  work  to- 


For  the  repoil  of  this  oonsaltation 
probably  Indebted  to  Nicodemus, 
ho  wmm  a  member  of  the  Sandedrim, 
A  pinrate  friend  to  the  diBciplea  of 


JesoB,  to  whom  he  probably  commnni* 
cated  what  hod  passed  in  this  oonaalt»* 

tUNI. 
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day  in  the  vineyanL'     And   lie   answering,  said,  *  I  will  ncit' 
Afterwards,  liavin«r  J^cpented,  he  went.    And  he  came  to  the  other, 

and  said  likewise.    And  he  answering,  said,  ^  1  gii, 

P»mble  of  the    ^j^    „  ^^^ j  ^^.^.^^  ^^^^      ^yri^j^.j^  ^f  ^j^^    ^^^^  ^j^  ^ 
Two  Sons.  '  __ 

will  of  his  father?"  They  answered,  "'Tlie 
first.''  Jesus  said  to  tlteui,  "  The  tax-gatherers  and  the  harlots  go 
into  the  kin«:d(^ni  of  God  bef*>i*c  vou.  For  John  cainc  to  vou  in 
the  way  of  rightet>nsues«?,  and  you  believed  hiiu  not ;  but  the  tax- 
gatherers  and  the  hiirlots  believed  him;  but  you,  when  you  had 
seen,  repented  not  afterward,  that  you  might  Iwlieve  him.-' 

This  was  exceedingly  severe.  Tliesc  ehurchnien  had  expressed 
a  willini^ness  to  serve  Gud,  as  had  been  shown  in  their  hiirh  moral 
professions  and  pretensions  of  legal  righteousness.  John  came  an 
earnest  pi*eaeher  of  that  verj-  kind  of  righteousness,  urging  that  it 
be  done  fn>m  the  heart  toward  God.  The  scribes  and  Pliai-isees 
showeil  their  insincerity  by  rejecting  just  such  a  preacher  as  it  is 
evident  they  would  have  hailed  with  joy,  if  they  had  not  been 
hyjxicrites.  And  when  God  set  the  seal  of  His  sanction  by  the 
conversion  of  the  worst  class  of  men  and  women  in  the  connnu-' 
nity,  even  then  tlie  church  autliorities  i\*jected  him  who  bore  tlie 
credentials  of  the  heavenly  Father's  approval  of  his  njiiiistry. 
So  jx*rvei*se  was  their  hy|x>crisy,  tliat  when  the  jno^t  conviiiciui.^ 
pro^>l's  oi  their  error  came,  they  refused  to  repent  of  the  original 
reject i«  ^n  of  John. 

In  ircnenil  two  classes  of  siiniei*s  are  here  represented,  as  in 
the  iKiniMc  of  the  Pri.»diiral  Son,  tlie  one  at  fii^t  out  break  iiiir,  vet 
afterward  repentant  and  oluMlicnt,  the  (^»ther  pretending  to  obedi- 
ence, goiiii^  the  full  length  of  obedience  in  s})eech,  while  disobe- 
dient at  heart  and  in  action.  Publicans  and  harlots  ax*e  tlie 
former,  h\  jKH-rites  and  i-hnrclunen  are  the  latter. 

Jesus  continues  his  puuiLTcnt   apj>eal  to  the  consciences  of  his 
advei-saries.     He  said  :    *"  Hear  aijother  ])arable:  A  man,  a  house- 
holder, planted   a   vineyard,  and   made   a   hedpi 

r.-irable  of   the       i        «.   -^  it  i      *^      *        *.  i  i    i      -i 

„..  ,    ,„    ,      ,     aiHUit  It,  and  diir:;:ed  a  wme-troui^h,  and  built  h 

W  lokeil  Husband-  i  i       •  *  r  i 

man.  tower,  and  let  U  out  to  iannei*s,  and  went  abnwd. 

And  at  the  scas<»n  of  fruit  he  sent  a  slave  to  the 
iarniei^s.  that  he  might  receive  fivn)  the  fanners  [his  share]  of 
the  fruits  of  the  vineyard.  And  [the  fanners]  haviu*^  caui^ht 
him,  beat  and  sent  him  awav  witli  nothinir.  And  airain  he  sent 
to  them  another:  and  him  ilic\  wounded  in  the  head  and  di^ho^ 
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CfTcd.  And  a^in  he  sent  another,  and  that  one  they  killed  ;  and 
11U1113'  otlierR,  beating  some  and  kiUing  some.  lie  had  yet  one  be- 
k*vod  son.  lie  sent  him  at  last  to  thein,  saying,  *  They  will  rever 
ence  my  sou.'  But  these  farmers  said  among  themselves,  ^  This 
iff  tlie  heir;  come,  let  us  kill  him,  and  the  inhentance  will  be 
onrB.'  And  they  took  and  killed  him,  and  cast  him  out  of  the 
vineyard." 

Tlieii  Jesus  put  tlic  question :  "  When,  then,  the  lord  of  the  vine- 
vard  shall  come  wliat  sliall  he  do  to  tliese  fanners?"  From  some 
one  buret  fortli  the  reply :  ''  lie  will  misei-ably  destroy  those 
wicked  men  and  let  out  the  nneyaixi  to  other  farmers,  who  shall 
reuder  him  the  fruits  in  their  season."  Some  one  pi*escnt  ex- 
claimed :  "  Be  it  not  so ! "  or,  as  the  passage  stands  in  our  com- 
mon version,  **  God  forbid."  Quoting  Psalm  cx^-iii.  22,  Jesus  said : 
**  Have  you  not  read  this  Scripture  :  *  A  stone  which  the  builders 
rejected  the  same  became  a  head  of  a  corner ;  f roni  the  Lord  this 
came,  and  is  wonderful  to  our  eyes  ? ' " 

The  chief  priests  and  Pliarisees  felt  the  keenness  of  the  speech 
against  their  piinciples  and  practices.     They  were  not  able  to  an* 
Bwer  him,  and  therefore  sought  to  silence  by  killing  him,  a  thing 
tltey  had  already  decreed  to  do.     They  were  deterred  only  by  a 
Eear  of  the  people,  whose  enthusiasm  for  Jesus  was  still  easily  ex- 
cited. 

Jesus  went  fonvard  with  his  parables,  so  searchiug  and  so  in- 
Ftriictive.     lie  said  to  them :  "  The  kingdom  of  the  heavens  is 
likened  to  a  man,  a  king,  who  made  wedding- 
•    feasts  for  his  son,  and  sent  forth  his  slaves  to  call     .  ^^^^^^'  ^^' 
those  who  had  been  invited  to  the  wedding-feast ;    g^^^ 
and  they  did  not  wish  to  come.     Again  he  sent 
other  slaves,  saying :  *  Tell  those  who  liave  been  invited,  Behold  I 
have  prepared  my  dinner,  my  oxen  and  my  fatlings  are  killed, 
and  all  things  are  ready:  come  to  the  feast.'     But  they,  making 
light  of  it,  went  away,  one  to  his  farm,  another  to  his  merclian- 
dise.     And  the  rest,  having  seized  his  servants,  insulted  and  slew 
them.      And  the  king  was  enraged,  and  having  sent  his  armies  lie 
dei*troyed  those  murderers  and  burned  their  city.     Then  says  )io 
to  his  slaves:  *  The  wedding-feast  is  ready,  but  tliey  who  were  in- 
vited were  not  worthy.      Go  you,  therefore,  to  the  outlets  [the 
roads  leading  out  into  the  country],  and  as  many  as  you  find  call 
to  the  wedding-feast'    So,  going  out  into  the  roads,  those  slaves 


gathered  all  whom  they  foond^  both  bad  and  good,  and  the  brife 
chamber  was  fallj  famiflhed  with  goeata.    And  the  ldii|^eoaiiq|f 
in  to  view  the  gneeta^  saw  there  a  man  who  had  not  on  a  weddiig 
garment;  and  he  says  to  him:  'Friend,  how  did  yon  eoowiB 
here,  not  liaving  a  wedding-garment  t'    And  he  was  apeeeUm 
Then  the  king  said  to  his  servants:  '  Having  bonnd  his  foet  asd 
luindsy  cast  him  into  the  darkness  which  is  without ;  there  sbdllN 
the  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth:  for  many  are  calledi  batfnr 
chosen.  ^ 

This  seems  to  be  an  enhuged  repetitioii  of  a  parable  attml 
earlier  in  his  ministry  in  the  honse  of  the  Pharisee.  (See  p^  4tt*) 
That  snch  a  Teacher  as  Jesns  often  repeated  his  teachings  is  nW 
may  reasonably  be  supposed. 

He  represents  the  heavenly  kingdom  in  the  light  of  a  festitikji 
combining  the  two  images  nnder  which  the  prophets  were  fond  » 

painting  the  reign  of  the  Messifth,  nametfi  • 
Ungdom.    ^        ^®***  *^^  *  wedding.*     Here  it  ia  a  feast  gi** 

by  a  king  on  a  special  high  ooca8ion,t  the  to^ 
riage  of  his  son.     Invitations  are  issaed  to  great  nnmbers  of  J^ 
sons.    In  accordance  with  Oriental  custom,  at  the  time  speeifi^' 
the  second  invitation  is  issued.    An  instance  of  this  appetisiB 
the  invitation  of  Esther  to  Haman  to  come  to  a  banquet  on  tto 
morrow,  and  the  sending  a  chamberlain  at  the  appointed  hour  to 
bring  him  to  the  feast.    (Compare  Esther  v.  8,  with  vi.  14.)    T5» 
subjects  of  this  king  had  been  entertaining  feelings  of  rebdlioD 
against  him,  and  now  that  they  were  able  to  insult  him  throng 
his  messengers,  they  did  not  let  the  occasion  pass.    Some  treated 
the  invitation  with  c*ontempt,  going,  one  to  his  estate,  which  he 
had  already  acquired,  and  anotlier  to  the  business  which  he  hoped 
would  enrich  him,  showing  how  they  preferred  their  private  intw- 
ests  to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  their  sovereign.     Otliers,  wrought 
up  to  rebellion,  went  so  far  as  to  kill  the  messengers  of  their  king. 

The  Pharisees  saw  in  all  this  that  Jesus  meant  to  present  a  pic- 
torial history  of  the  rebellious  Jews,  and  felt  that  he  waa  severe 
on  them.  But  then  he  began  to  speak  prophetically  by  describing 
the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  enraged  king.  Could  he  be  so 
audacious  as  to  mean  Jerusalem,  holy  Jerusalem,  tliat  that  top- 


i*i 


*  Gompaxe  Isaiah  zxt.  6,  Irr.  18 ; 
Cant  T.  1,  with  Liaiah  Ixi.  10,  IzU.  6^ 
and  Hoeea  ii.  19. 


^HoehMeU,  high-time,  ta 
stiU  means  a 
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moBt  of  cities  shotdd  be  so  destroyed  ?  It  really  seemed  so.  And 
if  this  festival  was  the  good  time  of  the  Messianic  reign,  did  he 
mean  that  the  Jews  were  to  be  destroyed  and  the  Gentiles 
brought  in  f  It  really  seemed  so.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
city  the  servants  were  ordered  to  go  into  the  ''  outlets,"  where  the 
streets  ran  into  the  country,*  and  bring  in  the  outsiders.  Jesus 
thiis  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  the  wrath  of  his  enemies. 

JBnt  another  lesson  is  made  from  this  narrative.     AVlien  die 
house  became  crowded  the  king  went  in  to  survey  the  guests,  and 
fonnd  a  man  without  the  wedding-garment.     He 
addressed  him  in  language  at  once  gentle  and      Without  the 
searching.    lie  called  him  **  friend :"  but  in  the    ^^^^^ 
Greek  the   ^^not   having"    is    put   in   a    word 
which  suggests  not  simply  the  absence  of  the  wedding-dress,  but 
some  defect  in  the  behavior  of  the  guest  in  allowing  himself  to  be 
present  without  such  a  di'css.f     The  speechlessness  of  the  guest 
indicates  that  he  had  not  even  a  specious  apology  to  offer.     The 
narrative  assumes  that  gannents  were  at  the  guest's  command, 
and  therefore  that  the  king  himself  had  provided  them.     There 
seems  to  be  no  trace  of  such  a  custom  exactly  in  this  form,  but 
we  do  know  that  splendid  garments  were  reckoned  among  the 
treasures  of  Eastern  chieftains  and  kings ;  that  some  of  them  pos- 
sessed immense  numbers  of  robes ;  that  the  gift  of  costly  raiment 
^^'as  a  mark  of  honor;  and  that  a  mantle  presented  by  a  king  was 
to  l>e  worn  in  his  presence,  and  that  a  failure  to  appear  therein 
was  considered  offensive4   I"  addition  to  what  we  read  in  the  Old 
Testament,  Horace  §  tells  us  that  Lucullus  found  in  his  wardrobe 
not  less  than  five  thousand  mantles.    The  fashions  did  not  change 
as  with  us,  and  a  man  of  wealth  might  accumulate  and  preserve 


*  Trench  guarcU  his  leaders  against 
being  misled  by  the  Kngliah  word 
'*  highwajB,^'  as  if  this  referred  to  the 
oonntiy,  whereas  the  whole  scene  is 
represented  as  lying  in  a  city.  But 
this  nsoaUy  accurate  and  learned  writ- 
er seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
city  is  represented  to  have  been  burned 
before  those  servants  go  out  into  the 
highways.  The  original  Greek  word 
cwtways    as    weU  as    through- 

lye. 

f  We  aze  indebted  to  Trench  for  caU- 


ing  attention  to  the  fact  *'  that  it  is  the 
subjective  and  not  the  objectite  particle  of 
negation,  which  is  here  used.  ^*  Ov  cx^*' 
signifies  riot  Itaving^  without  being  con- 
scioas  of  the  absence  of  anything,  or 
the  necessity  of  its  being  present;  ^i} 
«X«^  signifies  intentional,  iwt  having 
what  one  knows  one  should  have. 

X  In  illustration  of  thesd  points  read 
Judges  xiv.  1 2 ;  Job  xxvii.  16  ;  Gen.  xlv. 
22 ;  2  Kings  V.  5  ;  2  Chron.  iz.  24  ;  Matt, 
vi.  19;  Acts  xz.  33  ;  James  y.  1,  2. 

§  Epiat,,  i  6,  40. 


i::    .:■.::-:.-•  tu^l.^  i.»^.      Tiit  -.'Li^  ':is    f  "Lbr  II&?t  are  so  chmng^ 

-  ^.    "  -   1  .  -    M.:   ■si.::!-.   ?r.i.':     r    i^Tj-^-t*  t  «-<iAv.     A  modern 

..:    V  r:_'r-  -      •:  ^1  .--il'v  Trtrll-:i:f • -mied  and 

.     .  :..--.'  "^     r"-T  -L_'-.    "j'.Tr--  :c-'.ls'«'f  a  viz'orwho 

:■     -I.     '-  ~     V-:.-  L  Si.." -^-'  ■  l-i.-L  Lad  been  S4?nt 

---  ":  .-*  ..r"_-:~  ~_-     ±  .-■?  T*^-  "::h  wli«..>e  lini.tU 

•     '*         '.:    1     J   v i^r  *•      •:  T^   •-    ".T    f  ^viTe  f- TwardtU  :l 

-     ...      r'_ :  -  :  -•  -.       J  •  *:--:  if  lie  apj>e:ired  in 

.    :    .       .  ■;  ■  — :   _T      -r         -  * jT.. .'tr  ST  c*»:irt,  aiid  so 

-    "■  1  •     '7  '  :>..:.■•.•  1     T  ::.e  -are  kin*r-     Ui3 

■  --    *  •-  *    '- -  -•  .- "i --:"->  LL::-:-tL-r  lia-l  refilled 

-  J  :~.  "  -  .--  5-    ._.^.l.-n•i  ..:.-  iLa.z  Le  •  rdtivu  iLe  vizier 

'    "r      '.'- .  '■•iri.'  '.-.    *  ':.  :i  ■  ■•  ri  w;::i  (.>r:enta]  ciia^ 

-   ..    .:•-'-.    '•  "..T  -    ■   '!:_..:    :  w!!:   1  :;:;w.»rtli!XK*s&.    The 

J    -:--....-. J  :    :^k-v  :*:.«■  ::^»  J  *'t  the  fea>r, 

.  ^T.:.--       _  .      ■■    ,.  .    ^  :-    :.     '^:^    •..WTl  WAV  a!lJ  ^'II   Ws 

-•    -,'"-.: -1.  ivv:v  'Ifr-'jatorv  ro  the  honor 
-  -  .  •       .  :       >  *    '...  '  '.  ;.-.:rv  •  f  ::-f  •.•:!nr ir^'.e-t?.     He 

•■  V-    .  .    '  -    .    .-■'.■-•..   :.'-.  Ur.     IK- w]i«.  o«m]«1  (Jare 

:.'•.'    ':..--'.       .   .'  '.  V  .".  ■-  -'.    v..  1  \v:.,.::  iliov  were  aN'iit 
■       -■  .  :     .      i    ■  -  V  •.  "■■.:  -!.  -'.-jv  \ve:v  t.--:  M-"rThv  tn  Tiiaiii- 
•;i'...      i:   •   :  ■';-•»■    V  ■      .!!"•::  ■  ::•.  ::":i!.     lie  wa;^  :«-»  l-o  l>oun«l, 
ji.-  '.   :  ■:  ■'■  .  •    •.  ;.    1   .•  ::  ::.  ::.■.•  *\ii:k.     It  weak,  lie  w.iuld  wail; 
i:   -*.   :  S"  '■■'--'■  -.<.'•;  ..-:  'v  ■■;]■•  J:.::-:.  li:>  teeth.     The  ilamajre 
I<-.;-'    :-  a  -!:*!:..'   *:•-.•»--.     S-    *i'-il   >:lts   aiid   sifts.     <Jiilv  ib.?e 
•.\}.'.  a:-'-  ■'.;■!!:._'  '  •  j  :ir:i:CL-  •  f  t:.i.-  j  »vs  i-f  the  universe,  and  will- 
ii.j  •"  Ta'  ••  :hr-:ii  iii  the  wav  '.-f  <.i«'a's  aj'jH.'iiitiuir,  H  wav  iiittMided 
t-.  \\t''.  '\\U:\\  th<-   iii'li\;di:a]  and  ti-e  ireneral  jov, — onlv  sueh  shall 
n.'iua'fi  in  tlie  liiirh  fea.-ts  <»f  tlie  kiii:rdi)in  of  the  heavens. 

'J'Im  II  tiie  Phari-ees  went  ami  ttx)k  eounsel  liuw  tliev  niiirlit  en- 
taii;:li-  >]i':^.\\T,  in  his  talk.     And  thev  watelied  him,  and  sent  tt»  hiin 

a  conijiany  of  spies  made  up  of  their  own  svrt 
Con8r»irac.v.       ^^^^j  ^^j  ^j^^  Rerodiuns.     The  latter  representtnl  a 

|>oliti(al  party,  wliose  hii^diest  hope  was  in  tlie  continnauee  i>f  the 


•    Voymje  en   Pcrnf,   vol.  iii.,   p.  230. 
II Ih  words  nro:   **  Lo  nombre  des  hab- 


f  For  the  manner  in  which  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  monarch's  gift  was 


itH  qtril  donno  cut  iiirmL*'  ,  see  Herodotus,  i.  9,  a  3. 
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rale  of  the  Herodian  family.  They  were  the  special  adlierenta 
ot  Herod  Andpas,  and  perhaps  personal  attendants  njx)n  that 
tetrarch,  who,  we  learn  from  Luke  xxiii.  7,  hapi>ened  to  be  pres- 
ent at  this  Passover.  That  dynasty  was  a  compromise  between 
total  national  independence,  of  which  this  party  of  the  iTcws  were 
ID  despair,  and  dii'cct  Eoman  rule,  which  was  to  die  minds  of  the 
Jews  die  extreme  of  political  degradation.  Tlie  Ilerodians  did 
not  represent  a  theological  or  ecclesiastical  sect,  but  a  politit^al 
party.  The  Sadducees,  although  diey  were  unorthodox  material- 
ists, desii*ed  to  maintain  the  ancient  faith  against  pagan  fonns  of 
civilization ;  and  the  Pharisees,  who  were  the  orthodox  religionists, 
preferred  the  domestic  tyranny  of  the  family  of  Ilerod  the  Great, 
who  were  nominally  orthodox  Jews,  to  die  presence  and  rule  of 
fioine  heathen  appointee  of  the  Roman  emj^eror.  It  thus  hap- 
pened that  somethnes  the  Pharisees,  and  at  other  times  the  Sad- 
ducees, are  found  in  close  fellowship  with  the  Herodians ;  but  the 
basis  of  the  fellowship  was  political  and  not  religious. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  these  parties  had  the  most  intense 
bitterness  of  hatred  towai-ds  Rome,  and  that  makes  dieir  conduct 
on  this  occasion  the  more  \i\e,  because,  since  Jesus  cannot  be 
forced  to  take  the  role  of  a  political  Messiah,  they  detennine,  if 
possible,  to  involve  him  in  the  fate  which  would  have  come  upon 
any  man  who  attempted  diat  perilous  part  and  failed.  Or  per- 
haps the  intention  was  to  drive  him  into  taking  the  headship  of  a 
rebellion  against  Rome,  and  dius  realize  their  political  lioj^es,  or 
crush  him  out  of  their  way  as  the  social  rulers  of  the  ])eople. 
Wlien  priests  and  politicians  combine  there  is  the  culmination  of 
human  villany. 

With  these  malicious  feelings  they  sent  a  body  of,  prol)ably, 
young  men  of  both  parties,  who  should  now  go  to  him  as  private 
persons,  as  orthodox  Jews,  as  devoted  to  the  the- 
cxjracy,  as  scrupulous  men,  who  were  to  propound  Attempt  to  en- 
tt>  Jesus  an  ensuanng  question,  as  if  it  were  sim- 
ply one  which  was  troubling  their  consciences.  The  historian 
says  (Luke  XX.),  "who  should  feign  themselves  to  be  just  men, 
that  they  might  take  hold  of  his  conversation,  so  that  they  might 
deliver  him  to  the  i)ower  and  authority  of  the  governor." 

Hie  manner  of  the  approach  was  gi*acioiis,  the  style  of  the  ad- 
dress was  complimentary.  They  said,  "  Teacher,  wo  know  that 
jrou  are  truci  and  that  you  teach  the  way  of  God  in  truth,  neither 
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do  yoa  care  for  any  one,  for  you  do  not  look  to  the  face  of  men." 
Guileful  aa  were  his  enemies,  they  were  compelled  to  give  thi§ 
faitlif  ul  description  of  the  character  and  teaching  of  Jesns.  He 
was  tnithful  because  he  was  independent.  He  had  demcm* 
strated  in  his  ministry  of  three  years  tliat  he  could  not  be  moved 
by  any  apjKjal  men  could  make  to  his  hopes  or  to  his  fears.  He 
was  indeixjndent  because  he  was  righteous.  All  tliis  was  truth  to 
which  the  i)eople  could  bear  witness ;  but  it  was  not  uttered  in  the 
spirit  of  trutli,  and,  while  essentially  and  profoundly  true  in  it- 
self, it  was  a  lie  on  the  lips  of  these  tempters. 

The  intent  of  this  manner  of  address  is  quite  obvious.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  cozen  Jesus.  It  was  a  movement  to  excite  him  into 
such  a  feeling  of  superiority  that  he  should  dare  utter  what  wonld 
bear  a  treasonable  inteq>retation,  which  the  Ilerodians  wonld  re- 
port, and  to  which  the  Pharisees,  as  impartial  and  unpolitical  per- 
sons, would  bear  testimony. 

The  question  was  one  of  marvellous  adroitness.     It  seemed  to 
demand  a  categorical  answer,  "  yes  "  or  "  no,'*  or  enforced  silence. 

It  was  this:  ''Tell  us,  then,  what  you  think :  is  it 

An  adroit  ques-     j^^^,f^^j  ^^     j^.^  ^^^^^^  ^  q^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  j  „      jj  ^^ 
tioiL 

said,  "  Yes,  it  is  lawful,"  he  would  shock  tlie  Jew- 
ish prejudices  of  the  populace.     lie  would  be  charged  with  in- 
culcating a  humiliating  submission  to  a  heathen  conqueror.     lie 
would  disparage  his  claims  to  the  Messiahship.     It  wonld  be  out- 
i*a<j:eous  that  the  thecximtic  kin^j:  of  the  Jews  should  teach  subniis- 
sion  to  a  heathen  oi)press()r  of  his  own  people.     An   afhrinativo 
answer  would  thus  destroy  his  present  popularity  and  his  prosjxjcts 
of  future  advancement.     If  he  said,  "No,  it  is  not  lawful,-'  thei-e 
would   be  irround  on  which  to  rest  an  accusation  of  rebellion. 
It  might  be  a  speech  to  pass  without  notice  if  uttered  by  some 
bigoted  rustic  in  a  Jewish  village,  but  spoken  by  a  very  popular 
Teaclier  at  the  high  festival,  in  tJie  metropolis,  and  in   the  Tem- 
ple of  his  nation,  it  becomes  altogether  another  thing.     Rome 
would  not  i)ass  lightly  by  such  a  speech  of  such  a  man  under  such 
circumstancxis.     These  conspirators  supposed  that  he  must   say 
"  yes  "  or  "  no,"  and  perhaps  it  occurred  to  them  that  if  for  any 
reason  Jesus  should  see  fit  to  decline  an  answer,  this  would  put 
him  just  where  he  had  placed  them  by  his  dilemma  in  regard  to 
John  the  Baptist,  and  that  thus  they  should  recover  the  ground 
they  had  lost  in  that  conflict 
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Bnt  Jcsnfl  neither  kept  silence  nor  gave  a  categorical  reply. 
He  read  them  through  and  throngh.    lie  iipbrnided  them  for 

their  dissimulation.  "  Why  do  yon 
tempt  me,  you  hypocrites  ?  "  And 
then  ho  turned  upon  them  with  a 
most  unexpected  movement.  "  Show 
me  the  coin  of  the  tribute,"  he  said, 
and  tliey  brought  him  a  denarius,  the 


AUOUtTUS  CJBttAB. 


The  net  torzL 


common  silver  coin  of  the  Empire  tlien  in  circulation  in  Palestine, 
being  the  ordinary  pay  for  a  day's  labor.  lie  held  the  piece  of 
money  in  his  hand  and  asked — not  that  he  did  not  know,  but 
manifestly  that  their  own  lips  should  speak  it — "  AVliose  is  this 
image  and  superscription  ?  "  They  answered,  "  Caisar's."  His 
reply  was  like  a  flash  of  inspiration,  "  Render  therefore  Ciesar's 
things  to  Caesar,  and  God's  things  to  God  I  " 

Was  there  ever  anytliing  fairer?  The  net  was  torn  to  pieces. 
All  morality,  all  piety,  and  all  the  companionsliip  of  Uie  numer- 
ous duties  were  put  into  eleven  Greek  words,  which 
require  only  the  same  number  of  English  words 
to  translate  them.  All  personal  devotion  to  God,  all  j  ustice  towards 
man,  all  equipoise  of  character  were  set  forth  in  a  sentence  which 
can  be  pronounced  In  a  breath.  They  had  accepted  money  from 
Cffisar's  mint,  thus  acknowledging  the  dominion  of  the  Emperor ; 
thus  they  had  settled  against  themselves  in  practical  every-day 
life,  the  question  which  one  of  their  schools  had  detcnnincd  in 
tlie  rabbinical  rule,  "  The  coin  of  the  country  shows  the  master."* 

Jesus  thus  gave  a  summary  of   his  teaching  in  an  answer  the 
most  profound,  because  it  states  what  underlies  all  life  and  all  tlie 
duties  thereof ;  the  most  lofty,  because  it  crowns 
the  highest  hopes  of  man  for  this  present  life,  and  ^^  ^ 

his  grandest  for  the  life  to  come ;  the  most  beauti- 
ful, because  in  it  law  and  freedom  kiss  each  other;  the  most  power- 
ful, because  it  holds  despotism  and  anarchy  apart,  and  holds 
religion  and  progressive  free  life  together.  No  other  one  sentence 
uttered  among  men  has  done  so  much  for  the  progress  of  human 
Bociety.  It  was  not  a  divorcing  of  religion  from  govenunent,  and 
a  putting  of  God  out  of  the  affairs  of  the  nations,  as  if  human 


*  EUioott  qnotes  Maimonides  in  Ge- 
wdtiOy^^  chap  Y. :  *'  U\)icanqne  numisma 
alicajiiB  obtinet,  illic  incols  regem 


istnni  pro  domino  agnoscont.  '*     See  also 
Llghtfoot,  Uor.  n€b,y  In  Matt.  xxiL  2(1 
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eoTemment  and  Jivinc  rale  stood  at  Deutralitj  or  in  antagonism. 
Nor  was  it  a  sanction  of  Jewish  ideas  of  unity,  as  if  sei^'ice  to  an 
earthly  nv  -naivh  were  treason  to  God,  as  under  their  theocracy 
they  had  ^n.iwn  to  believe,  since  God  was  king.  Caesar  exists  by 
aj>{Xt:]it]iient  of  God.  Gi»venunent  dt»es  not  exist  bj'  the  will 
v»f  the  g^'veruod,  nor  by  tlie  will  of  the  governor,  but  by  the  ordi- 
uanee  of  God.  Men  dare  not  be  without  government ;  nor  is  it 
pnicticable  if  men  should  attempt  it.  Duty  to  the  government  is 
liest  disc-han^?d  bv  devi.»tion  to  God :  and  dutv  to  God  involves  the 
dischanre  of  Cfbligations  to  the  goveniment.  These  hypocrites  and 
liars  who  were  tempting  Jesus  were  like  all  the  disciples  of  the 
•*  higher  law**  schixJ  in  every  age,  nuiking  their  pretended  piety 
an  excuse  ft^r  a  violutiiai  of  civil  obligations.  They  were  willing 
to  sor\'e  neither  Gi.Hi  nor  Gvsar,  pleading  one  against  the  otlier  that 
they  might  Iv  free  from  lH>tli.  But  Jesus,  instead  of  admitting 
the  alternative  of  Ciesar  or  God,  assumes  and  impresses  the  con- 
nection of  CiVSiir  ii/i</  Go*!. 

Perhaj>s  the  idea  that  Jesus  intended  to  convey  a  lesson  by  the 
allusion  to  the  inuiire  on  the  ct>in  is  not  without  foundation.  It  has 
obtained  in  all  Christian  ages.  Man  bears  God's  image  in  his 
scnil  fiX'Tu  the  birth,  and  is  a  man  because  he  does  bear  that  imaire, 
as  a  piece  i.'l  silver  is  a  c<.»in  because  it  beai-s  the  image  of  tlie 
ivi:TT;iu:r  iu*ince.  KeuJer  vour  inner  si»iritual  life  to  Gud  and 
dev^^.te  voiir  outer  worldlv  life  to  vour  countrv,  mi'i'ht  seem  to  be 
the  lessv>u  for  eaeh  individual.  In  auv  case  there  is  no  collision  of 
duties. 

AMien  the  riuirisei^^  and  Ilerodians  heai-d  the  savino^  of  Jesus 
they  marvelled  at  the  wisilom  of  his  reply,  and  seeing  that  they 
cvmld  not  take  hold  v»f  his  words  before  the  people,  they  held  their 
peace  and  left  him,  and  went  their  way. 

But  their  pursuit  of  Jesus  was  not  to  be  thus  abandoned.     If  he 
caniK»t  be  caught  by  an  adroit  question  regarding  political  princi- 
ples, perhaps  he  can  be  betrayed  into  saying  some- 

The  pu^uit  not    ^]^\^^ct  which  shall  ixiuse  a<minst  him  the  adlierents 

abandoned.  #.  r    i  i  i  m        , 

of  one  of  the  sects  among  the  people.  To  that 
end  the  Sadducees  approached  him ;  and  they  had  a  question  so 
shajHHi  that  any  answer  they  could  conceive  would  either  commit 
him  against  the  law  of  Moses  or  drive  him  into  the  helplessness  of 
silence.  Jesus  had  endorsed  the  law  of  Moses,  and  had  also 
explicitly  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
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The  Saddacecs  were  materialistic  pantheists.  They  did  do! 
believe  in  any  spirit,  whether  of  man,  angel,  or  God.  They  did 
not  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  therefore,  as  the 
body  was  all  there  was  of  man,  the  continued  existence  of  con- 
scious personal  identity  was  not  received  by  them.  They  ran  therr 
principles  to  the  logical  ends  of  atheism  or  pantheism.  In  out- 
ward life  they  were  decent,  and  considered  themselves  a  ]>art  of 
the  "  church,"  and,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  were  not  debarred  by  their 
philosophical  tenets  fi*om  being  members  of  the  Sanliediim.  For 
political  reasons  they  were  ready  to  join  the  Pharisees  and  the 
Herodians — indeed  some  of  the  sect  mav  have  been  Herod ians — 
in  putting  aside  a  man  wlujse  course  threatened  to  bring  the  Jews 
into  collision  with  the  Romans  without  the  pix)spect  of  making  a 
Buccessful  revolt  against  the  dominant  empire. 

The  Sadducees  plant  themselves  on  Moses  and  quote  the  law  of 
the   Levirate  marriage,  thus :  "  Teacher,  Moses  said.  If  any  one 
die,  having  no  children,  his  bi-other  shall  marry  his 
wife  and  raise  up  seed  ti^  his  bi-other.     But  thei-e    ,  Question  by  tho 

*  ,  Sadducees. 

-were  with  us  seven  brothel's ;  and  tlie  fii-st,  having 
married,  died,  and  not  having  seed  he  loft  his  wife  to  his  brother. 
Likewise  the  second  also,  and  the  third,  until  the  seventh.  And 
last  of  all  the  woman  died.  Now  in  the  resurrection  of  which  of 
the  seven  shall  she  be  wife?"  From  their  stand ing-}>oint  this 
seems  like  a  ditlicr.lty  from  which  Jesus  cainiot  extricate  himself. 
He  nmst  admit  that  their  statement  of  tlie  law,  being  a  free  render- 
ing of  Deuteronomy  xxv.  5,  is  quite  correct.  Then  they  state  a 
case.  AVliether  it  occurred  in  real  life  or  is  imagined  in  order  to 
test  the  principle,  is  not  im])oi1;ant.  It  might  occur.  It  would 
have  been  sutKcient  to  take  the  very  case  which  Moses  sui>i)osed, 
namely,  of  two  brother  ;  but  the  greater  the  number  the  gi-eater 
the  i)erplexity,  and  therefore  they  state  seven.  It  is  clear  tliat 
they  suppose  that  Closes  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrection,  and 
the  question  which  they  state  involves,  as  they  think,  in  any  reply 
which  Jesus  can  make,  a  surrender  of  tlie  trutli  of  the  doc-trine 
of-the  resurrection,  or  of  the  binding  force  of  the  law  of  Mose^^ 
It  is  quite  clear  that  they  did  not  proi>ound  the  question  that  they 
might  be  enlightened.     It  was  to  entangle  Jesus. 

The  reply  of  Jesus  was  lofty  in  its  spirit  and  demolishing  in  !^1 
stroke.  lie  did  not  deign  a  reply  to  a  sneer  at  a  great  doctrine, 
nor  a  solution  specially  api)licable  to  a  case  sensually  conceive^ 
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and  ooanclj  stated.  He  showed  their  &llj  and  stated  fhe  great 
priuciple  involved  in  the  case,  and  demonstiated  by  a  siDgle  qnoto- 

tion  from  the  writings  of  Moses  that  the  sreat  law* 
^^  giver  was  neither  pantheist  nor  Saddaoea    His 

reply  is,  ^  Yon  are  wandering,  knowing  neither  the  Scriptures  nor 
the  power  of  Ood.  For  in  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor 
are  given  in  marriage,  but  as  the  angels  of  Gk>d  in  heavtti  are 
they.  But  concerning  tlie  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  yon  not 
known  precisely  tlmt  spoken  to  you  by  God,  saying, '  I  am  the  Ood 
of  Abraham,  and  God  of  Isaac,  and  God  of  Jaoob  t '  He  ia  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  the  God  of  the  linng." 

He  rejects  their  pantheistic  notions,  asserts  the  personalify  of 
God,  tcaclics  that  those  of  whom  Jehovah  is  Qod  cannot  be  dead, 

but  alive.    Gk>d  is  ;  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
Jenis    against  ^^     These  men  are  dead,  so  fer  as  ^e  world  is 

able  to  perceive;  but  they  are  as  certainly  alive  as 
God  is.    He  answers  their  quotation  from  Moses  of  the  pioviaion 
for  Levirate  marriages,  by  showing  them,  by  another  qnoCatioD 
from  Moses  (Exod.  iii.  6),  how  the  belief  in  the  continned  exist- 
ence of  men  after  dcatli  underlay  the  highest  teachings  of  the 
great  lawgiver.     Ho  gives  them  to  understand  that  their  question, 
which  was  propounded  in  the  spirit  of  libertinism,  involved  s 
gross  error,  which  came  of  tlieir  ignorance  of  both  the  meaning  oi 
Scripture  and  the  power  of  God.    It  does  not  seem  tliat  Jesag 
charged  the  Sadducees  witli  being  ignorant  of  the  omnipoteuceof 
God,  but  that  they  did  not  discern  the  pow^er  of  God  in  holy 
Scripture ;  that  to  them  a  writing  was  a  writing,  and  nothiug  mor^  • 
in  short,  that  they  did  not  know  that  the  fact  of  the  power  of  Cr^^ 
being  in  the  Scripture  was  a  proof  that  God  is  a  spirit 

The  marriage  relation  is  one  of  tlio  natural  and  not  of  the  spir- 
itual body.    This  forced  Levirate  marriage  was  most  unnatniraL 

Whether  any  love  existed  between  the  widow  ^-i^d 
j^  '   her  brother-in-law,  whether  or  not  she  loved    *^* 

other  man  better,  or  he  had  already  a  wife  wl*^°^ 
he  loved,  his  brother's  widow  must  be  taken  to  Ins  arms.  ^^ 
'whole  arrangement  was  made  for  the  preservation  of  the  ixcf^  J\ 
Tliere  should  be  no  need  for  any  such  regulation  in  tlie  W<^^  • 
which  men  enter  at  death.  There  the  men  do  not  marry,  *^^|^ 
women  are  not  married.  If  sex  remain,  there  is  nothing  wlu<^^^^ 
demands  such  unions  as  we  have  on  earth ;  so  then  the  case  wJiM^^ 
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the  Sadducees  cited  as  conclosive  really  had  no  bearing  whatever 
on  the  question  under  discussion.  The  Sadducees  did  not  see  far 
enough  to  perceive  that  human  beings  may  exist  in  two  states 
Bucccssively,  vrithout  losing  their  identity ;  while  we,  who  are  in 
one  of  those  states,  do  not  see  how  arrangements  of  the  other  can 
at  all  correspond  witli  this.  A  priori^  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
Boppose  that  we  could  not  see  this  connexion,  and  that  any  diili- 
culty  proposed  would  amount  simply  to  an  acknowledgment  of 
our  ignorance,  and  no  proof  of  any  other  proposition  whatever. 
That  is  what  Jesus  implies.  You  are  in  error  ;  your  error  is  the 
result  of  your  ignorance ;  but  yom*  ignorance  can  have  no  eflFect 
upon  the  facts  of  God  and  of  eternity. 

The  reply  of  Jesus  silenced  tlie  Sadducees  and  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  multitude,  and  even  some  of  the  better-minded 
Pharisees,  according  to  Luke,  exclaimed:  ""Well  said!"  so  de- 
lighted were  they  with  the  reply. 

One  of  them,  a  lawyer,  came  forward  with  a  question  to  Jesus. 

The  tenn  "  lawyer,"  vofutcofSj  so  frequent  in  tlie  Evangelists,  must 

be  understood  to  mean  one  who  devoted  himself 

to  the  study  and  exposition  of  the  Mosaic  law,  a       '^     lawyer's 

t»  T\»   '    •  question. 

biblical  scholar,  a  Doctor  of  Di\'inity,  rather  than 
one  practising  in  the  courts  of  civil  and  criminal  law.  We  are 
not  quite  sure  as  to  the  spirit  which  prompted  this  question.  The 
Pharisees  were  undoubtedlv  elated  that  Jesus  had  silenced  the 
Sadducees.  They  might  have  felt  that  now  was  the  time  to  show 
their  superiority  by  proposing  a  ffO(^  question,  implying  they 
were  not  concerned  in  things  so  gross  as  those  which  occupied  the 
Sadducees.  Or  this  lawyer  may  have  personally  desired  to  know 
what  was  tlie  opinion  of  tliis  Teacher  ujxm  a  question  which  was 
one  of  great  interest  in  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees.  Or  the 
Pharisaic  party  may  have  wished  to  make  him  repeat  the  com- 
mand which  asserted  the  great  doctrine  of  monotheism,  frem 
which  they  argued,  as  Mohammed  has  subsequently,  that  God 
could  have  no  son,  and  to  reflect  it  upon  the  claim  which  Jesus 
had  made  of  being  the  Son  of  God  in  an  exceptional  sense. 

These  suppositions  are  suggested  by  the  question  itself,  by  the 
answer  of  Jesus,  and  by  the  counter-tpiestioii  which  followed. 

The  lawyer  asked,  "  Of  what  nature  is  the  fii-st  commandment 
of  all?  "  This  is  strictly  the  meaning  of  the  question,  and  not,  as 
in  the  common  version  of  Mark,  ^^  Whic/t  is  the  first  2 "  and  of 
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HjUthcw,  "irZiVA   IS    the    great  commandment?"      The  legal 
spirit  had  taken  snch  jK^ssessiim  of  the  Jews  that  they  enumer- 
ated, says  Braune,  305  prohibitions,  according  to 
The  great  com-    ^j^^  ^^^.^  ^£  ^j^^  ^,^      ^^^^  228  commandmentsy 

according  to  the  parts  < »f  the  body.  The  Pharisees 
di>iiiuruished  l>etween  light  and  hea\-}-,  great  and  small  laws. 
Tliev  regarded  them  quautitively.  Each  command  in  the  deca- 
K»giie  had  its  adherents.  There  was  no  danger  in  any  selection 
Jesu<  might  make.  But  tlie  i^int  of  peril  lay  here :  if  he  said, 
as  was  nuist  pnAwible  from  his  character  and  teaching,  that  the 
first  C'Tiimandinent,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  God  before  me," 
contained  the  principle  of  supreme  love  rJ  Crod,  his  answer  would 
make  ilie  kisis  for  a  charge  of  bhisphemy.  In  the  original  it  is 
%via^  '•  tr.^tit  lrifi*f  of  a  law,"*  what  is  the  spirit  and  principle  of 
the  chief  law.  We  shall  see  that  the  two  counts  acminst  Jesus  at 
last  wore  p>litit-al  aspiration  and  blasphemy,  into  both  which  his 
advemcirii^  had  endojivored  to  foree  him ;  and  ha\niig  failed  of 
the  firi^t  thev  are  still  tr\incr  the  second. 

Jesus   answered,  -  The  first  is.  Hear,   Israel ;    the   Lord  our 
GiJ  is  «.'no  Liixl ;  and  von  shall  love  the  T-oi-d  vour  God  with  all 

your  lieart,  and  all  yimr  s<.>ul,  and  all  your  intel- 
^**"^  '-      1^,^.^  .^\jj  .^U  Y^^i^r  stRMiirtli.      This  is  the  iirst  and 

irreat  o>Tnniand.  The  set-end  is  like  it,  this:  Ycm 
sltaV.  1  vo  V, 'ur  ne::^hlK>r  as  voursolf.  There  is  not  anv  other 
ci'!r.!:.;i:;l:i:o:it  irreator  than  these  ;  on  these  two  coniniandnients 
dow^vil  :'::o  law  and  the  propliets/"  It  will  be  perceived  that  as 
ho  hail  i-:\m  tlioir  efforts  to  make  liini  conij>roniise  himself 
i^»l:t:r:i*.!v,  >^»  ii.»w,  fn^m  anv  invulvenient  in  l>lasi»heniv,  which 
would  l.a\o  l»oo:i  raused  hv  a  surrender  of  the  claims  he  had  al- 
ready  ma-lo,  osiKvially  if  a«.Toinpanied  by  an  av^sei-tion  of  the  debt 
of  sr.i»iv::K'  !•  'vo  r» »  Ci.  n.1  alone,  Jesus  saves  himself,  bv  addini]:  inune- 
diatolv  ai'roi*  tlio  tii"sr  o«»mniand  the  second,  and  savinc:  that  it  was 
t-l'-:  tho  tii-sr,  and  tlifii  conjoining  thoni  and  declaring  that  on  the 
♦wo  was  snspov.dod  \\\\  that  the  law  an»l  the  prc^phets  contained. 
It  was  brinir::!:^  top.^:lier  what  GikI  had  joined  and  man  had  sepa- 
rated, nanielv,  G^hI  and  man,  heaven  and  earth.  It  was  a  decla- 
rativ>n  that  all  the  morality  of  the  law,  and  the  religious  faith  and 
fenor  of  the  pn>]>hets,  lay  in  loving  Gml  up  to  the  full  measure 
of  hu:nan  capability,  a:id  loxing  one's  felh^w-man  up  to  tlie  full 
measure  of  a  heahliv  and  natural  self-love  wliich  has  not  run 
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to  selfishness.  The  reply  was  simple,  comi  rehensive,  aud  sul>* 
lime. 

The  scribe  felt  it    lie  exclaimed,  "  "Well,  Teacher,  you  have 
spoken  the  truth.     One  lie  is :  and  there  is  not  another  besides 
Ilim.    And  to  love  Him  with  all  your  heart,  and  all  your  under- 
standing, and  all  your  strengtli,  and  to  love  your  neiglibor  as  your- 
seK,  is  more  than  all  the  whole  biimt-offerings  and  sacrifices." 
This  gushing  expression  of  belief  seemed  to  please  Jesus,  who 
said  to  him,  "  You  are  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God."     This 
is  an  important  sentence.     It  lets  us  into  the  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  Jesus  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  kingdom  of  God," 
wliich  he  makes  synonymous  with  "  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens." 
An  apprehension  of  the  spiritnal  meaning  of  the  laws  of  God,  of 
the  abstract  essence  which  is  independent  of  the  concrete  forms 
of  right,  and  on  which  those  concrete  forms  themselves  depend,  is 
the  beginning  of  tlie  comprehension  of  a  kingdom  whose  existence 
does  not  rest  upon   matter  as  a  foundation,  nor   grow  out  of 
matter  as  a  root,  a  kingdom  which  is  itself  the  substance  of  all 
visible  things.     The  things  that  are  seen  are  to  be  kno\vn  thor- 
oughly only  as  understood  in  their  connection  with  the  things  that 
are   not  seen.     The  former  ^Tjist  from,  the  latter,  and  the  latter 
^t^Jfiist  fo^r  the  fonner.     That  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  all 
the  teachings  of  Jesus,  and  so  indispensable  did  he  consider  it  thajk 
he  regarded  his  wh(»le  mission  of  teaching  as  embraced  in  the  work 
of  preaching  that  kingdom. 

Wliile  the  Pharisees  M'cre  collected  together,  Jesus  in  1;is  turn 
began  to  projwund  quest fons.      lie  had  upset  all  their  traps  and 
silenced  all  their  cavils.     lie  turned  uiK)n  them 
iw^ith  the  question:  "How  does  it  seem  to  you    Q^jestion. 
about  the  Christ?    AVliose  son  is  he?"     They 

were  scandalized  because  Jesus  had  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of 

.» 

GikI,  since  God  could  have  no  son,  in  tlieir  opinion.  But  tliey 
were  looking  for  the  Messiah,  that  is  the  Christ,  that  is  the 
Anointed  Deliverer.  Now  He  must  be  some  one's  son.  Whose  ? 
"  Da\id'8,"  was  their  reply.  Jesus  said  :  "  In  what  sense,  then, 
did  David,  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  call  him  Lord,  saying,  '  Tlie  Lorijl 
said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  on  iny  rhjlit  Juiwl^  until  I  put  your  ene- 
mies under  your  feet?  If,  then,  David  calls  him  Lord^  in  what 
fiensc  18  he  his  son  ? " 

The  tranquillity  of  Jesus,  his  serene  self-possession,  after  the 

37 
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badgering  throngh  which  his  nnscrupalous  and  malicious  enemlei 
had  carried  him,  must  occur  to  every  reader  of  the  narratire. 

The  original  historians  do  not  point  it  out,  in- 
The  EYangelisti   ^^^^  ^y^      almost  entirely  avoid  characterization, 

avoid   characteri-  .*  ,.  ^     • 

fgj^f^  narratmg  facts  and  sayings,  apparently  mnocent 

of  all  their  highest  connections.  And  yet  there 
are  those  connections.  Jesus  had  been  hailed  by  the  people  as 
Messiali ;  he  was  in  the  Temple  acting  as  Messiah ;  he  turned  the 
conversation  with  his  enemies  into  a  discussion  of  the  MessiaL 
Let  the  reader  go  back  to  tlie  account  of  the  first  visit  of  Jesus 
to  the  Temple  after  his  circumcision,  and  recollect  the  question 
which  the  boy  of  twelve  years  propounded  to  his  mother  when 
she  was  concerned  at  his  being  separated  from  her  company : 
"  Do  you  not  know  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business  1  '^ 
in  a  special  manner  claiming  God  for  his  father,  and  the  affairs 
of  tlie  Temple  the  business  in  which  he  should  be  engaged- 
(Luke  ii.  49,  50.) 

Now  he  confounds  their  pertinacity  and  instructs  their  ignO" 

ranee  at  the  same  time.     He  quotes  the  firet  verse  of  Psalm  cx-j 

,  a  psalm  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Jesus  univer- 

David's  Lord  ^^''j  interpreted    as  Mcssiunic*      They  do  not 

deny  that  this  is  a  prophecy  of  the  Messiah, 
Christ.     But  the  Pharisees  in  their  teaching  had  entirely  lost 


•  The  Jews  never  denied  the  Mes- 
sianic application  of  this  psalm  before 
the  days  of  Jesus,  and  his  argument 
came  upon  them  so  suddenly  that  they 
did  not  think  of  dodging  his  blow  by 
making  the  denial  then.  Indeed,  as  I 
■uggest  in  the  text,  they  would  not 
have  dared  to  face  the  people  with  such 
a  denial.  Better  take  the  blow  of  Je- 
sus than  outrage  the  feelings  of  the 
multitude  by  denying  what  had  always 
been  taught  and  believed.  But  after- 
ward, when  Chrifitians  pushed  this  ar- 
gxmient  of  Jesus,  and  when  it  ceased  to 
be  dangerous,  they  denied  the  Messianic 
appUcability  of  the  psalm.  Justin  Mar- 
tyr (Dialog,  cont.  Tryph.)  and  Ter- 
tuUian  {^dv.  Marcian)  mention  the  ex- 
planation which  makes  Hezekiah  the 
sabjeot  as  oommonamong  the  Jews  of 


that  day.  Chrysostom  found  in  his  d»y 
a  great  diversity  of  opinions  among  tb« 
Jews.  It  was  applied  to  AbrahanXt 
Zerubbabel,  Hezekiah,  the  JcwiA  peo" 
pie,  etc.  But  there  was  not  the  slight 
est  difference  of  opinion  among  t^^ 
Jews  before  the  day  when  Jesui  F** 
sented  his  argument  in  the  Temple 
Then  it  became  evident  that  if  the  He*' 
sianic  interpretation  be  adhered  to,  tbo 
charge  of  blasphemy  against  Jesus  wai 
absurd,  and  his  execution  for  blafiph«oy 
was  a  murder  of  most  outrageous  d*'* 
acter.  The  reader,  if  he  can  consul* 
the  books,  will  find  this  historical  stst^ 
ment  verified  by  Hengstenberg,  C^ 
toL,  i.  vol:  Michaelis,  Annctai^S^ 
grapJi,^  i  vol;  and  Wetstein  on  H»*^ 
xxii  44. 
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sight  of  the  Bpuitnal  chai*acter  of  the  Messiah.  They  had  come 
to  regard  him  merely  as  a  man,  chosen  by  the  Almighty  to  be 
llcssiah,  Christy  becanse  of  his  surpassing  virtue.  They  could 
Hot  see  the  possibility  of  any  one  being  superior  to  themselves,  as 
they  were  in  the  succession  of  the  regularly  appointed  teachers  of 
the  Scriptures,  still  less  could  they  understand  that  any  one  should 
he  superior  to  DaN^d.  The  term  Messiah,  Christ,  Anointed,  given 
in  words  from  three  languages,  but  meaning  the  same  thing,  was 
originally  applied  to  all  Ilcbi'ew  kings  and  chief  magistrates,  as 
ArBaces  wa&  among  the  Persians,  Pharaoh  among  the  Egyptians, 
and  Caesar  among  the  Eomansi  But  in  process  of  thought  and 
of  time  it  came  to  be  associated  with  the  One  looked-f or  Deliv- 
erer of  the  nation.  This  man  should  be  of  the  lineage  of  David. 
It  was  easy  to  say  he  was  David's  son,  and  in  one  sense  it  was  not 
incorrect  But  David,  under  the  highest  inspiration,  as  they  be- 
lieved, said  that  Jehovah  said  to  this  Messiali :  ^^  Sit  on  my  right 
hand  nntil  I  put  your  enemies  undeV  your  feet ; "  and  David  calls 
this  Messiah  "  My  Lord."  They  had  not  thought  of  this  before. 
On  their  theory  they  ai-e  confounded ;  on  tlie  theory  of  Jesus  all  is 
plain.  God  could  have  a  son,  who  should  sit  at  his  right,  that  is, 
Aare  with  Ilim  the  government  of  the  world,  and  who  at  tlie 
8ame  time  could  be  a  descendant  of  David.  The  same  person 
conld  be  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  Man^  being  Son  of  David- 

Tliey  could  not  deny  that  those  words  were  in  the  Scriptures, 
Tl^  dared  not  say — whatever  Sadducees  might — that  the  words 
^ere  not  inspired,  and  they  could  not  stultify 
themselves,  and  shock  popular  prejudice  by  sud-  again  ^'ex^' 
dcnly  denying  what  tliey  themselves  and  all  their 
predecessors  had  taught,  namely,  that  that  inspired  splendid  lyric 
tarred  to  the  Messiah.  They  were  silenced.  They  asked  Jesus 
^  nore  qnestions. 

Then  followed  the  last  public  discourse  of  Jesus  to  the  Jews. 
^  18  exceedingly  terrible.  Turning  to  the  multitude  and  to  his 
^ples,  he  said : 

''I^[xm  Moses**  teat  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  have  seated  themselves, 
^^toitfbre  all,  whatever  they  shall  say  to  you,  do ;  bat  do  not  according  to 
^>Bir  workiy  for  they  say,  and  do  not     And  they  bind 
P*«t  heavT  burdens,  and  lay  them  on  the  shoulders  of    T*^  ^  '"^^  **•" 

^^_  "  .  "  000X16  OK  J6KUk 

""^i  but  they  will  not  move  them  with  thdr  finger.    For 

4  their  wofioi  t^r  do  for  to  be  seen  of  men;  fat  they  broadoa  tbeb 
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.  phylacteries  and  enlarge  their  fringes ;  and  they  lore  the  top^  conches  at  feaste 
and  the  top-seats  in  the  synagogues  and  the  salatations  in  the  market-placei 
and  to  l)c  called  of  men  Rabbi 

"  But  do  not  you  be  called  JRahJn  ;  for  one  is  your  Leader,  and  you  are  all 
brethren.  And  cjill  no  one  your  father  on  the  earth  ;  for  one  is  your  Father, 
the  Heavenly:  neither  be  you  called  leaders;  for  one  is  your  Leader,  the 

» Christ  [Messiali].  But  tlie  greater  of  you  shall  l>e  servant  AndTvhosocYer 
shall  exalt  liinisclf  shall  be  abased,  and  he  who  shall  humble  bimaelf  shall  be 
exalted." 

Then  turning  to  the  cliiirch  party,  he  said : 

"  Woe  to  you,  scrilx»  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  because  ye  derour  Uie 
houses  of  widows  and  for  a  pretence  make  long  prayers;    therefore  you 
shall  receive  tlie  greater  condemnation.     Woe  to  you,  scribes  and  Phariaeei^ 
hypocrites!  because  ye  shut  tlie  kingdom  of  the  heavens  in  front  of  men, 
for  you  neither  go  in  yourselves,  nor  allow  those  who  are  coming  in  to  enter. 
Woe  unto  you,  scrilnis  and  Pharisees,  li3rpocrites  I   for  you  go  about  sea  and 
land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  when  he  Incomes  so  you  make  him  tenfold 
more  a  son  of  Gelienna  than  yourselves.     Woo  unto  you,  the  blind  guide^ 
who  say,  * Wliosoever  sliall  swear  by  tlie  Temple,  it  is  nothing ;  but  whosoever 
,shall  swear  by  the  gold  of  the  Temple,  he  is  a  debtor  I '     Fools  and  blind  f 
for  wliicli  is  greater,  the  gold,  or  tlie  Temple  wliich  makes  the  gold  holjf 
And,  *If  one  sliall  swear  by  the  altar,  it  is  nothing  ;  but  if  any  one  swear  b/ 
the  gift  that  is  on  it,  he  is  a  debtor  ! '      Blind  I  for  which  is  the  gn?ater,  the 
gift,  or  the  altar  which  makes  the  ppft  holy?     He,  therefore,  who  swears  by 
the  altar,  swears  by  it  and  )>y  all  things  on  it ;  and  lie  who  swears  l>y  the  Tciv\- 
ple,  swears  by  it  and  by  Him  who  dwells  in  it;  and  he  who  swears  by  Jjeaveizi, 
swears  l)y  the  throne  of  God,  and  by  Him  who  sits  upon  it. 

**Woe  to  you.  scrilx?s  and  Pharisees,  hyi)ocritesI  for  you  tithe  minta-'K^d 
anise  and  cummin,  and  have  omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  ju(~"^^g- 
ment,  mercy,  and  faith.  Tliesc  it  was  right  to  do,  and  not  to  leave  theothfc^^i* 
undone.     Blind  guides!  straining  out  a  gnat^  swallowing  a  cameL 

"Woe  to  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!    for  you  cleanse  tlieo  ~^t- 
.sidc  of  the  cup  and  of  the  dish,  but  within  they  are  full  of  rapacity  and     '^^ 
justice.     Blind  Pharisees  !  cleanse  first  the  inside  of  the  cup  and  of  the  di-*==**» 
that  tlie  outside  of  them  may  be  clean  also. 

"Woe  to  you,  scribes   and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!   for  you  arc  like        |^ 
whited  sepulchres,  which  outwardly  indeed  appear  beautiful,  but  are  vi^^  ^ 
full  of  the  bones  of  the  dead  and  of  all  filth.      Tlius  you  also  outwardly    ^ 
deed  appear  righteous  to  men,  but  within  you  are  full  of  hypocrisy  and  1^ 
lessness  I 

**Woe  to  you,  saibes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  because  you  build 
tombs  of   the  prophets  and  ornament  the  monuments  of  the  just,  and  ^^jX 
If  toe  liad  been  iij,  the  days  of  aur/atJiers  we  would  not  have  been  partalers  •^^^n 
them  in  the  blood  of  the  prophets.      So  that  you  testify  to  yourselves  that 
tare  the  sons  of  the  mmderers  of  the  prophets,  and  you  have  filled  up 


m 
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inenmtrc  of  your  fathers.  Scrpcats,  bi-ocd  of  vipcuB,  how  can  you  escape  the 
Judgment  of  Gehenna  t 

*^  On  this  account,  see,  I  send  to  you  prophets  and  wise  men  and  8cnl>c8,  some 
of  whom  you  sliall  kill  and  crucify,  and  some  of  them  you  shall  s(H>ur<rc  in 
your  synagojjues,  and  pci-sccute  them  from  city  to  city,  that  on  you  may  comu 
all  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the  cartli,  from  the  blood  of  ri^j^htcous  Abel 
to  iho  blood  of  Zacharias,  whom  ye  slew  between  the  Temple  and  the  altar. 
I  anuredly  my  to  you,  All  these  thin^  shall  come  upon  this  generation. 

**0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem!  killing  the  prophets  and  stoning  them  that  are 
sent  to  you,  how  often  would  I  have  gntliered  your  children  together,  even  as 
a  lien  gathers  her  chickens  under  her  wings ;  and  you  were  not  willing  1  See  I 
your  house  is  left  to  you  desolate  1  For,  I  say  to  you.  You  shall  not  see  mu 
from  this  time,  till  you  shall  say.  Praised  be  he  coming  in  the  LortTe  name  !  " 

This  is  a  terrible  speech. 

One  is  remanded  to  the  Serinon  on  the  3 fount  by  varlons 
points  of  Bimilarity  and  contrast.     The  main  resemblance  lies  in 
tliis,  that    both  are  discourses  on    Character. 
One  was  delivered  in  the  beginning,  and  tlio   geSTn^S'^t 
c^her  at  the  end  of  his  ministry,  yet  both  set   ^^^^t 
forth  the  ruling  doctrine  of  his  life,  namely,  that 
oflice  is  nothing,  that  profession  is  nothing,  that  internal  spiritual 
character  is  everj-thing.     It  will  be  perceived  also  that  parts  of 
tlie  Sennon  of  the  Mount,  as  well  as  parts  of  this  Denunciatory 
Valedictory,  were  repeated  at  sevei*al  stages  of  his  ministry,  so  as 
to  give  a  certain  class  of  critics  some  ground  for  saying  that  both 
are  collections,  made  bv  the  art  and  insifijlit  of  the  Evani^^elist 
(Matthew),  who  grouped  his  teachings  into  something  like  ora-' 
tions.     But  tliere  is  a  terrible  beauty  of  unity  in  this  last  fiery 
disoonrse,  which,  more  than  any  argument  of  criticism,  it  seems 
to  me,  will  make  everj'  reader  Jhel  that  it  was  all  delivered  at 
once.     Passages  may  have  been,  and  doubtless  were,  uttered 
as  occasion  called  them  forth ;  but  hei*e,  in  his  Farewell  to  Juda- 
ism and  Jemsalem,  Jesus  pours  his  soul  in  a  full  tide  of  grand 
and  pare  passion  down  the  channel  of  a  final  discoui*se. 

Moreover,  one  perceives  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is 
oonfitnicted  upon  the  principle  of  describing,  first,  the  essentials 
of  «  S<>^  character,  and  tlien  the  results  in  tlie  open  life;  while 
the  Dcnnnciatory  Valedictory  first  describes  a  wrong  outward 
life,  and  then  traces  these  fruits  to  the  sap  of  hypocrisy.  It  has 
alao  been  noticed  that  the  number  of  the  woes  in  this  case  is 
equal  to  the  number  of  benedictions  in  that,  and  some  have  made 
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a  strict  correspondence.  "Wliile  we  may  not  be  able  to  perceive 
tliat  as  cL.icEcly  as  others,  the  analvsid  of  this  disconiBO  will  never 
theless  suggest  it 

The  speech  opens  with  some  instmctions  to  his  disciples  in  the 
presence  of  the  multitade.    He  advises  them  to  do  as  the  scribes 

and  tlie  Pharisees  Mtdj  not  as  thej  did,    Tliese 
men  had  the  scat  of  doctrinal  authority.    Bur- 
denstjme  as  were  some  of  the  regulations  which  they  imposed  on 
the  pe<.>ple,  in  their  public  teachings  they  inculcated  sound  mo- 
rality.    If  the  disciples  of  Jesus  had  set  themselves  in  a  revo- 
lutionary manner  against  these  teachers  of  the  law  there  would 
have  been  public  disorder,  a  worse  thing  than  allowing  these  men 
to  retain  the  seat  they  had  taken,  representing  Moses  in  the 
teaching  of  the  law.    But  tlieir  conduct  was  so  wicked  that  no 
authority  which  they  seemed  to  derive  from  their  positicxi  vtt  to 
give  them  such  an  influence  over  the  disciples  of  Jesns,  and  the 
multitudes  who  heard  him,  as  to  lead  them  into  imitating  the 
example  of  these  hypocrites,  who  covered  die  viciousness  of  their 
lives  by  laving  heavy  burdens  on  the  shoulders  of  other  men. 
Their  wliolc  life  was  a  sham.    They  never  did  right  becanBe 
it  was  right  and  because  it  would  be  pleasing  to  God,  but  umpl7 
that  they  might  enjoy  the  applause  of  men.     Their  life  WM 
a  {•crj>etual  lie.     That  they  might  have  the  reputation  of  sanctity 
they  made  biX)aJ  their  phylacteries  and  fringes. 

In  literal  application  of  the  figurative  expressions  of  Exodus 
xiii.  0,  10,  and  Deuteronomy  vi.  8,  9,  that  the  law  should  be 

bound  as  frontlets  between  the  eyes,  tlie  Phari- 
e  p  y     ery.   ^^^^  made  what  is  called  "  the  tephiUa  on  the 
head,-'  and  in  the  text  and  elsewhere  called  phylactery.    These 
were  strij^s  of  parchment  on  which,  ^vith  an  ink  prepared  for  the 
puii^ose,  were  written  four  passages  of  Scripture,  namely,  Exodus 
xiii.   2-10,   11-17;   Deuteronomy  vi.   1-9,   and   13^22.      These 
strips  were  rolled  up  in  a  case  of  black  calf-skin,  which  was 
attiiclieJ  to  a  stiffer  piece   of  leather,  having  thongs,  covered 
with  IIel»rew  lettei-s,  which  thongs  being  passed  round  tlie  head 
and  made  into  a  knot  in  the  slmpe  of  i,  were  passed  over  tlie 
breast?.     Instead  of  writing  the  law  of  God  on  their  meniorioa 
and  affections,  as  the  Scriptures  had  taught  them,  these  Phari- 
sees contented  themselves  with  making  a  parade  of  tlieir  phy- 
lacteries. 


.'■''■^'''liiz  ^ 
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In  Numbers  zy.  38,  JehoYah  commands  die  Israelites  to  ^^  make 
them  fringes  [in  Hebrew  rs^x,  t^itsitK]  in  the  borders  of  their 
garments,''  and  '^that  they  put  upon  the  fringe 
of  the  borders  a  ribbon  of  blue."  The  blue  was 
the  symbolical  color  of  heaven  and  of  God's  faithfulness.  It  was 
much  used  in  sacred  things.  The  High-Priest's  ephod,  tlie  loops 
of  the  curtains  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  ribbons  for  the  bi'eastplate, 
and  the  ribbons  for  the  plate  of  the  mitre,  were  blue.  Setting 
op  these  tsttsithim  they  were  to  i*emind  themselves  of  their  being 
children  of  the  covenant,  and  that  they  were  faithfully  to  keep  the 
conunandmcnts  of  a  God  who  on  His  part  would  be  faithful  to 
all  His  promises.  Losing  all  memory  of  the  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  regulations,  these  hypocrites  had  learned  to  satisfy  them- 
aelvcs  with  an  enlargement  of  the  fringe  on  the  garment  in  place 
of  a  deepening  sentiment  of  humble  piety  in  the  soul. 

These  men  loved  the  chief  place  at  feasts.  Among  the  Greeks 
the  seat  of  honor  was  the  highest  place  on  tlie  divan,  among  the 
Persians  and  the  Eomans  it  was  the  middle 
place.  The  Pharisees  loved  also  the  highest 
places  in  the  synagogues,  and  it  gratified  their  vanity  to  be 
called  Teacher,  Doctor,  Babbi.  Against  these  Jesus  warned 
his  disciples.  They  were  not  to  love  to  be  called  Eabbi,  a  title 
which  occurs  in  three  forms,  Hab^  Teacher,  Doctor;  liabbiy 
My  Doctor  or  Teacher ;  Habhonij  My  great  Doctor.  Nor  were 
they  to  call  any  man  "  Father,"  in  the  sense  of  granting  him  any 
infallibility  of  judgment  or  power  over  their  consciences.  All 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  are  of  equal  authority,  all  are  brethren. 
"  Papa,"  as  the  simple  Moravians  call  their  great  man,  Count  Zin- 
zendorf ;  "  Founder,"  as  Methodists  denominate  good  John  Wesley ; 
"Holy  Father  in  God,"  as  bishops  are  sometimes  called;  "  Pope," 
which  is  the  same  as  "Papa;"  "Doctor  of  Divinity,"  the  Chris- 
tian equivalent  of  the  Jewish  "  Rabbi,"  are  all  dangerous  titles.* 


*  It  is  contemptible  in  any  minister 
of  the  Gospel  to  seek  the  title  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity.  The  soUcitation  of  its  be- 
stowal on  himself  proves  the  applicant 
unworthy.  It  is  foolish  and  Pharisaic 
to  reject  it.  No  man  can  possibly  prove 
to  any  other  man  that  his  rejection  was 
not  prompted  by  vanity.  Probably  no 
mast  jtt  haM  rejected  it  who  was  not 


known  to  his  acquaintances  to  be,  on 
other  g^nndSf  a  very  vain  man.  It  is 
as  Pharisaic  to  reject  it  as  to  seek  it. 
No  man  for  such  a  cause  can  plead  this 
teaching  of  Jesus  in  justification,  be- 
cause the  public  rejection  violates  the 
spirit  of  this  very  precept.  It  says  to 
the  world,  **See:  1  am  greater  than 
these  Doctors  of  Divinity ;  I  can  afford 
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But  It  is  not  the  empliivmcnt  of  a  name  which  Jesns  de- 
TKiiiRt-e?.  it  is  the  spirit  of  vanity  wliich  animated  the  Phari- 
sees, a::d  tlie  senile  spirit  whicli  the  enii)lojnnent  of  titles  is 
a;'t  t«">  or.irender.  Paul  and  Peter  six>ke  of  themselves  as  spiri- 
t!;al  fatiier?.*  Jesus  teaches  tliat  )x»itious  in  the  societies  of 
Lis  f..  r.'jwers,  such  as  should  afterward  be  formed,  were  not  to 
l<?  rcirarded  as  dignities,  but  rather  as  services;  tliat  no  man 
5li«>::ld  seek  them  for  the  honor  they  might  confer,  but  for  the 
Me  It  I  «'f  Usefulness  thev  mi<rht  afford ;  and  tliat  no  man  sliould 
leail  t»ff  a  ?oct,  there  being  but  one  leader;  and  that  the  whole 
Ik«!v  i.f  lielievers  are  brethren,  of  whom  God  is  the  Father. 

Tlicn   he  turned  upon  the   Pharisees  and  exposed   and  de- 
nounced them. 

1.  Oj']»»€^[?d  to  tliat  "poverty  of  spirit"  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  nrst  benediction  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  is  a  de- 
nunciation of  that  lie  which  }x^rvadcd  the  long 

wiUi  the  Sermon.    P^y^*"*  ^^  charity  made  by  tliese  sanctimonious 

Pharisees,  while  they  were  privately  devouring 
the  houses  of  defenceless  widows.  Even  in  their  prayers  they 
lied.  T!*ev  were  not  able  to  be  honest  at  tlieir  devotions. 
Aiid  ::/:>  is  :i:o:.ti'0.ed  first,  ]>ecausc  it  seems  to  be  a  kev 
t*  :!.v:*  wl.-.'.o.  If  w!k:i  a  man  approaches  God  in  prayer  he 
is  a  Lv-.-:!:i-.  l.-w  can  he  be  otherwise  witli  his  fellow-men? 
To   »'.:;i:::    tiA*    ]:"'.n:*riy  of   tlie   helpless    unrighteously   is    bad 

on. :;_-'..  :•:::  :••  r  ^iiiiii:  this  vilhmy  under  the  garb  of  piety  is 
1      1       •»      ^  *  1 

2.  I:.  :!.o  "  Serir.":.,"  ho  l.ad  Messed  mourners,  encouraging  all 
wl.o  are  '  o::i:c::r,  maki:-!:  their  heartfelt  grief  a  source  of  com- 

f^.rt  t«»  them.     But  the  Pharisees,  being  nnchari- 

tai'.e  and  hyjxx-ntical  at  once,  not  only  did  not 

rejvn:  a:.l  prepare  themselves  for  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens, 

b:;:  avT'.uf.ly  kept  otliers  frc^m  entering.     They  sat  in  the  seat  of 


tc»  iv:<Tvr.<t^  with  the  title."  The  only  as  Dr.,  Texuiher,  for  orig^ally  it  meanl 
dtH.vr.t  cv»'-irs?  is  silence.  But  Christian  the  same ;  and  it  is  much  worse  t« 
cv^Ueirw*  oujTht  to  be  careful  in  the  be-  ■  allow  one's  »elf  to  be  called  **  Rever- 
tiowol  of  a  title  which  60  tests  the  ,  end ''  than  to  allow  the  title  of  Doctor. 
Chr>ti.ir.ity  of  the  recipient.  Jesus  <  It  is  not  courtesy  which  Jeans  condemns, 
t<^aoht-s  us  t-iAt  we  oujrht  not  to  love  to    but  vanity. 


ho  callo-i  I V  anv  uAme^  which  seem  to 
elevate  us  above  our  brethren.  Mr,, 
llAstcr,  cii^ht  just  as  well  be  rejected 


•  See  1  Cor.  iv,  15 ;  1  Tim,  i  2;  Ti- 
tua  L  4 ;  1  Peter  r.  13. 
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M06CS.  They  should  have  been  the  teachers  of  a  true  spiritual 
rcllgiou.  But,  instead,  when  men  showed  any  signs  ol  a  spir- 
itual awakening  they  repressed  them,  as  they  were  trying  to  sup- 
press him  who  taught  tlie  highest  spiritual  trutlis.  Their  sitting 
at  the  door  of  knowledge  as  janitors  was  a  lie,  over  which  Jesus 
pronounced  a  "  woe." 

3.  Tlieir  position,  however,  demanded  tliat  they  should   do 
fiometlung.    They  spent  their  strength  on  proselyting.     It  was 
not  to  save  souls ;  it  was  not  even  to  convert  hea- 
thens into  Jews,  nor  even  bad  Jews  into  good 

Jews,  but  it  was  to  add  to  tlie  number  of  their  sect.  It  was  that 
Bame  spirit  which  sometimes  now  seizes  the  sects  of  Christendom, 
making  them  prond  of  die  growth  of  the  "  denomination,"  the 
"  oomiection,"  "  the  church,"  or  whatever  else  the  sect  may  be 
called.  It  is  opposed  to  that  "  meekness  "  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  tliird  benediction  in  "  the  Sermon."  They  were  fierce  and 
hot,  like  the  Gehenna,  the  burning  valley  of  Ilinnom,  and  when 
tliey  made  a  pervert  he  was  doubly  as  bad  as  tliemselves,  as  per 
verts,  the  world  through,  usually  are. 

4.  Jesus  denounces  their  morality,  which  was  a  base  capuistry, 
the  very  opposite  of  that  "  hungering  and  Uiii^sting  after  right- 
eousness "  which  he  had  blessed  in  "  the   Ser-  • 

mon."  Tliey  had  gone  blind  on  the  simplest  and  ^  ^^ 
plainest  questions  of  morality.  lie  gives  a  case.  The  oath  by 
the  Temple — ^'^  by  this  Dwelling  " — was  frequent.  Sometimes  it 
was  by  tlie  Temple-treasure.  The  Pharisees  distiuguishcd  be- 
tween the  binding  obligation  of  these  oatlis.  The  violation  of  the 
former  was  a  trivial  offence ;  of  tlie  latter  was  a  heinous  crime. 
It  was  the  foolish  casuistry  of  tliose  who  set  more  store  by  the 
church  than  by  the  chapel  or  meeting-house,  who  forget  the  value 
of  that  wliich  sanctifies,  and  Uiink  only  of  that  which  may  be 
sanctified,  as  if  building,  ornaments,  vestments,  ceremonials,  con- 
Btitutc  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens.  So  of  their  other  case  :  an 
oath  by  tlie  gift  on  the  altar  is  moi-e  binding  than  an  oath  by  the 
altar  itself.  This  folly  would  seem  to  be  transparent  to  any  men, 
if  we  did  not  know  that  learned  "  doctors  "  of  the  later  ages  had 
not  taught  in  the  spirit  which  makes  the  rubric  of  a  ritual  more 
important  than  an  enactment  of  the  Decalogue.  Their  whole 
ftystem  of  ethics  was  rotten,  and  Jesus  cursed  it 

5.  And  then  he  pronounced  a  woe  over  their  hypocrisy  in  what 


tfaej  would  have  ocmndered  liieir  devodoa  to  leligioD.    The  dnr 

of  tithes,  as  s^  forth  in  LeTit  zzriL  80;  Numb.  xiiiL  SI ;  Bent 

fifth  oontauk.    ™*®>  and  ziv.23-S8,  embraced  only  the  gnin  that 

grew  in  their  fields  and  the  frnits  that  giewin 
their  orchardB.  Bnt  the  schools  had  applied  the  role  to  the  smalkit 
product  of  the  garden*  With  scmpnlons  exactness  the  Fhariseei 
pud  these.  Jesns  does  not  intimato  that  they  defrauded  the  Temr 
pie  treasury ;  bnt  dieir  sin  lay  in  denoting  themselTes  to  outwud 
goodness  of  behavior  and  negleetingjnstioe,  meroy,  and  fidelity.  It 
is  common  for  men  who  never  suspect  themselves  nf  being  Han- 
sees,  to  &ncy  themselves  just  in  character  because  they  ars  acn- 
pulous  upon  some  one  right  point  of  pnustice.  It  is  the  qriril  of 
justice  that  is  required,  tluit  justice  which  dwells  witii  fidelity  and 
mercy,  that  mercy  on  which  he  had  pronounced  the  fifth  baMdi& 
tioh  in  the  ^  Sermon."  Of  what  avail  their  tithes,  their  ontwari 
strict  l^ality,  if  tiieir  souls  were  ^lawless,"  that  is,  if  they  did 
not  submit  heartily  to  the  law  of  God  t  He  does  not  di^ange 
attention  to  the  minutest  regulation,  nor  the  most  punctilioos  ob- 
servance of  all  r^ulations ;  what  he  denounces  is  tiie  being  con- 
tent with  these  while  the  weightier  matters  are  neglected. 

6.  It  was  not  wrong  to  cleanse  the  outside  of  tiio  cnp,  but  if 
either  was  to  be  neglected  let  it  not  be  the  inside.    If  tlieir  ectq:* 

pulousness  led  them  to  strain  their  wino  throtig^ 
a  filter,  so  that  they  might  not  swallow  an  unde»^^ 
insect,  how  absurd  would  such  rigid  observance  of  the  law  ^ 
when  contrasted  with  the  swallowing  of  so  huge  an  uncl^^ 
beast  as  a  camel !    Jesus  uses  this  proverbial  expression  to  exh^ 
their  enormous  hypocrisy. 

7.  This  is  set  forth  in  the  horrible  figure  of  a  grave,  the  tomb  o 

which  was  wliitened,  not  to  beautify  it  but  to  warn  all  passers-  ^ 

that  tliey  were  in  peril  of  becoming  legally  u.  ^ 
Seyenth  oo«itra.fc.  ^^^^^^    -giit  fliat  very  signal  of  filth  made  tk? 

graveyard  picturesque,  while  it  failed  to  sweeten  the  grave  thai 
was  full  of  the  corruption  of  putrefying  corpses.  Such  were  these 
Purists — pure  and  white  as  lime  outside,  but  inwardly  filthy  aa 

*  **  The  graves  were,  every  year,  on  which  waa  defilement  (Nnmb.  tix  10), 

the  15th  Adar,  whitened  with  a  kind  might  be  more  eaaOy  seen  and  avoided, 

of  chaUc  (iroi'ia),  a  practice  derived  by  (See  the  Rabbinical  panagea  in  Light' 

the  Babbins  from  Ezekiel  xxxix.  15 ;  foot,  Schottgen,  and  Wetstein.)    Thai 

not  merely  for  the  sake  of  appearance  they  always  had  a  pleaaaot  ootwaiA  s^ 

bnt  also  that  these  places,  the  tonch  of  peaianoe.**— JAy^r. 


s.^^ 
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Fizial  woe. 


iDtting  flesh.    Wliat  a  contrafit  with  tho  pure  in  heart  who  re- 
ceive the  sixth  benediction  of  the  sermon  on  the  Mount  I 

8.  The  eighth  "woe''  sums  up  the  whole  by  denouncing  their 
hatred  of  the  true  spiritual  life.  As  a  benediction  was  pro- 
nounced  in  the  "  Sermon  on  tho  Mount "  on  those 
who  were  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  so 
in  this  val^ctory  is  a  woe  uttered  against  those  who  are  murder- 
ers of  the  prophets  and  those  who  inherit  the  spirit  of  the  perse- 
cutors. The  fathers  of  those  Pharisees  had  killed  the  prophets, 
and  those  Pharisees  themselves  had  adorned  their  graves,  glad 
that  the  prophets  who  harassed  their  wicked  fathers  were  not 
alive  to  torment  their  more  wicked  children.  Men  praise  those 
of  a  former  generation  who  did  the  very  thing  for  which  they 
denounce  those  of  their  own.  Stior  (vol.  iii.  232)  quotes :  "  Ask 
in  Moses's  times,  Who  are  the  good  people  ?  they  will  be  Abraham 
and  Isaac  and  Jacob ;  but  not  Moses — he  should  be  stoned.  Ask 
in  Samuel's  times,  Who  are  the  good  people }  they  will  be  Moses 
and  Joshua ;  but  not  Samuel.  Ask  in  the  times  of  Christ,  and 
they  will  be  all  the  former  prophets,  with  Samuel ;  but  not  Christ 
-and  his  Apostles."    {Berlenb.  Bibel.) 

They  were  in  the  last  times.    The  opposition  to  spiritual  views 
of  God's  government  of  the  universe,  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
'Jewish  heart  and  was  growing  intenser  with  each 
succeeding  generation,  culminated  in  the  men  of 
'the  time  of  Jesus.    He  was  about  to  close  the  list  of  martyrs.    Of 
^ose  who  had  preceded  him  he  speaks  strangely.    lie  speaks  as 
::f  rom  the  consciousness  of  Almighty  God ;  as  if  he,  in  fact,  were 
^Almighty  God.    He  (Jesus)  had  been  sending  prophets  and  wise 
:Kien  to  persuade  them  away  from  their  materialism  to  a  spiritual 
^^ligion.     It  had  been  a  failure.    They  had  grown  worse  and 
"^s^orse.    They  were  now  reaching  the  very  woret.    The  blood  of 
^lie  martyrs  was  about  to  be  demanded  at  their  hands,  from  the 
^lood  of  Abel,  who  represented  the  religion  of  spirituality,  and 
^Xvas  killed  by  Cain,  who  represented  material,  outward,  ehurclily 
^^ligion,  to  the  blood  of  Zachariah,  who,  by  the  order  of  King 
^oash,  was  stoned  in  the  Court  of  the  Temple,  and  who  died  say- 
ing, "  The  Lord  looks  on  this  and  requires  it."  *    The  goodness 


Last  times. 


'  See  2  Chxon.  xziv.  20.    The  cri- 

and  commentatois  have  had  much 

wozk  with  Matt,  xxiii.  86,  where 


Zacharias  is  called  'Hhe  son  of  Bara- 
chias."  Relief  came  with  TischendorTs 
discovery  of  the  Codez  dinaiiiaus^  frooi 


•dUi!i»J 


cf  Ui  fidcr  Jdniadft,  ttid  the  atrodty  of  Ilk  lAor-' 
^XT  Thidlr  in  the  mindB  of  tho  Jewa.    Jetiis 

K«s  foIL    Thqr  wefe  maldiig  Ae 
vonld  eome  their  judgment  and  their 


He  seecxd  to  hear  the  mugs  of  the  Koman  eagle  eonnding  in 
Ae  air.    Dear  Jcrwsakm  na  the  frightened  brood  of  chickmis. 

He  had  denounced  with  the  ntmoat  vehemence 
the  awsvhich  he  had  pictured  with  the  moat 
po^:iiant  inveetiTe.  Bat  the  ainnora  were  hia 
people.  Thai  vhidi  «na  about  to  be  the  prey  of  the  bird  of 
power  and  plonder  vna  hia  ovn  Jemaalem,  metrc^lia  of  hia 
nadom  seat  of  the  dirone  of  hia  ancestxxre^  aite  of  the  Temple 
of  his  Father.  His  Jkenit  mdted.  After  the  flash  of  the  li^lr 
ning-stroke  of  his  tnriblr  doqnent  denunciation  of  tbeir  aina 
came  the  shower  of  the  tain  of  hia  pity  and  oOmpasaioa.  Hie 
<Nnnipotimce  of  God  is  not  able  to  reduce  the  obstinacy  of  man. 
Even  tiusJesnSy  who  had  <qpened  the  e jea  of  the  blind,  and  the  ears 
of  the  deaf  «  who  had  stilled  the  stormy  sea,  ^rtio  had  cleansed  the 
leper,  and  raised  the  dead«  even  this  Jesns  had  not  power  to  break 
the  rebellion  of  his  pn>nd  countrvmen.  Even  Omnipotence  is  not 
a  sufficient  sen*ant  for  Love.  lie  sets  the  feebleness  of  his  tears 
over  against  the  p*>wer  of  his  miracles,  and  to  this  day  his  sob  in 
the  pathos  of  his  "  O  Jemsalem,  Jerusalem,''  wins  more  hearts  to 
ways  of  cjoodness  and  love  than  his  eightfold  "  woe,  wOe,'*  repels 
from  the  patlis  of  badness  and  hate. 

And  thus  ended  his  Valedictory  to  Judaism.  It  is  no  longer 
his.  Jerusalem  is  no  longer  the  Ilouse  of  his  Father.  He  speaks 
of  it  to  the  Jews  as  "  Your  Ilouse,"  It  represents  no  longer 
Bch'gion  but  Churchism.  It  has  ceased  to  be  God's,  and  becomes 
Han's. 

He  sat  down  in  the  Court  of  the  TVomen,  opposite  the  Treasniy, 
where  the  chest  for  alms  is  placed.  He  saw  the  rich  ostenta- 
tiously throw  in  their  heavy  coin,  whose  ring  arrested  the  atten- 


which  it  appears  that  those  words  were 
not  originaUj  in  Matthew,  bat  crept  in 
from  some  copyists  note.  Zochariaa 
is  known  to  have  been  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiada.  After  aU,  it  maj  have  been 
Zacharias,  the  son  of  Bazachias.  In 
Bs^^  T.  1,  we  have  **  Zeehariah,  the 


son  of  Iddo,"  and  in  the  book  of  Zeeha- 
riah, i.  1,  7,  we  have  Zedhariaa,  the  son 
of  Bazachias,  the  son  of  Iddo.  The 
Old  Testament  does  noi  mention  his 
moider,  bat  Whitbj  qosAum  the  Taignm 
assaying  that  he  was  killed  '*in  thed^f 
of  propitiataon.** 
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rion  of  spectators.    Among  the  donors  came  a  woman,  a  poor 
widi)w,  and  she  threw  in  two  lepta,  which  make  a  qnadi-ans.     A 
lepton  was  a  bronze  coin,  the  smallest  in  value 
of  all  in  circulation  at  that  time.     Two  lepta      .^  ®   wi  owb 

^        mite. 

made   a  Homan  qnadrans,  which  was  equal  to 
alKiut  one-iifth  of  an  Ameiican  cent,  so  that  one  lepton  really 
i-epresented  the  imaginary  viill   of  American  currency.    "WHien 
Jcsiis  saw  all  tliis,  there  stood  before 
him  again  the  two  t}T)es,  the  religionist 
of  externals  and  the  reliccionist  of  in- 
temals :  one  good  in  such  deeds  as  men 
would  acknowledge,  and  the  other  good  fabthwo 

in  such  thoughts  and  character  as  God 

acknowledges.  He  called  the  attention  of  his  disciples  to  this. 
His  comment  was,  "  I  assuredly  say  to  you.  That  this  poor  widow 
has  cast  more  in  than  all  they  that  have  cast  into  the  trea- 
Bury ;  for  all  they  cast  in  of  their  superfluity ;  but  she  of  her 
poverty  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  her  whole  living."  She 
had  two  lepta.  She  might  have  given  alms  and  saved  something 
for  herself.  The  beauty  of  her  character  lay  in  her  perfect  con- 
secration. She  held  nothing  back.  The  moral  sense  of  the 
world  has  indoi-sed  the  verdict  of  Jesus. 

Tlie  testimony  of  one  of  his  biographers,  John  (xii.  42),  is  that 
"among  the  chief  rulci-s  many  believed  on  him;  but  on  account 
of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  him,  lest  they  should  be  put 
out  of  the  synagogue ;  for  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more 
than  the  i)raise  of  God."  We  cannot  now  leiim  what  means  the 
friends  of  Jesus  had  of  knowing  this,  but  the  conduct  of  Nico- 
demus  would  make  it  prolmble,  even  if  it  had  not  been  asserted. 

It  may  have  been  at  this  time,  and  in  the  ])resence  of  these  os- 
tentatious alms-givei's  and  of  tliose  time-serving  rulei's,  tliat  Jesus 
jnadc  the  utterances  retjorded  by  John,  xii.  4-1—50  : 

te  -WW        111*  11**  A.  \     A.       Last  appearance 

"  He  who  believes  on  me  believes  not  on  me  but    .   ,,    J      i 

in  the  Temple.    . 

on  Ilim  that  sent  me.  And  he  who  sees  me  sees 
llim  tliat  sent  me.  I  have  come  a  light  into  tlie  world,  that  who- 
soever believes  on  me  should  not  remain  in  darkness.  And  if 
any  one  hear  my  words,  and  keep  them  not,  I  do  not  judge  him  ; 
for  I  did  not  come  tliat  I  should  judge  the  World,  but  that  I 
should  save  tlie  world.  lie  who  rejects  me,  and  does  not  receive 
.my  words,  has  one  who  judges  him    the  word  that  I  have  spoken 


mi  LAST 

tliat  ahiill  judge  him  in  the  last  day.    For  I  have  not  qpohn  A 
mjBclf y  bat  the  Father  who  sent  me  gave  me  a  conrnimdmBPi 
what  I  shoald  Bay  and  what  I  should  apeak.    And  I  knovdiftA 
his  commandment  is  continuona  life :  whatever  I  apeik^  m  tfcvA 
Father  has  spoken  to  me,  thos  I  speaL** 

no  ceased.    It  was  his  last  utterance  in  the  Temple,  from  idnc^ 
he  now  departed. 

As  tliey  were  going  oat  the  discipleb  looked  npoiL  the  TempL^^i^ 
its  massivenesB  and  solidity,  and  beaatifal  adominga  of  gifii 

goodly  stones.    They  said,  ^Teacher,  see 
Tampto.        ^    manner  of  stones  and  what  bnildingst'' 

would  seem  to  intimate  a  contrast  between 
apparent  strength  of  the  huge  structore  beficne  them  and 
prophecy  of  desolation  which  Jcsns  had  uttered  conoeraing  i-aBit 
Pcriiaps  also  they  had  a  natural  national  pride  in  the  gtmieatc^si 
their  Temple,  and  there  might  have  been  a  deprecatoy  tone 
their  speech.  The  solemn  reply  of  Jesus  was,  ^Dp  you  see 
these  great  l)nilding8l  There  shall  not  be  left  here  stone 
stone  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down." 

They  silently  passed  up  Mount  Olivet  on  the  way  to  Befhtn^y* 
It  was  evening.    He  sat  down  to  rest  on  a  projection  from  whicsJi 

could  bo  seen  the  city,  now  crowded  witii  ncarXj 
the  msnx.    ^  "^     three  millions  of  worshippers,  and  from  which  tl^* 

Temple,  its  roof  covered  with  golden  spikes,  tl>^ 


flashed  and  glittered  in  the  sotting  sun,  was  specially  conspicno 
It  was  a  grand  sight    Perhaps  also  faintly  through  the  eveni^^^ 
stillness  came  snatches  of  psalms  and  hymns  from  singers  in  ^ 
Temple,  as  up  through  the  quiet  air  curled  slowly  the  smoke 
the  evening  sacrifice.   Then  Peter,  James,  John,  and  Andrew 
to  him  with  tlie  complex  question,  ^^  Tell  us,  when  shall  these 
be  I  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  your  coming  and  of  the  end 
the  present  order  of  things  f  "    They  acknowledged  his  M 
ship.    They  connected  the  fall  of  the  Temple  with  the  destn^ 
tion  of  the  existing  order  of  things.    They  could  not  conceive 
a  moment  that  the  downfall  of  the  world  should  not  imm< 
follow  the  overthrow  of  the  Temple. 


7c8iu  repHcd :  '*Take  core  lest  any  one  dioold  deceive  you,  for  many 
come  in  my  name,  saying,  *I  am  tlie  Christ,*  and  ahaU  deodve  many. 

time  draws  near.    Qo  not  after  tliem.    And  you  shaU  be  aboot  to  {jaa 

in  the  future]  hear  of  ware  and  ramon  of  wan:  see  to  it|  be  not  troubMl 
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1 18  necessary  that  this  come  to  pass,  but  the  end  is  not  yet    For  nation 
rise  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom, 
there  shall  be  bhocks  and  famines  in  places;  and     Dtaeomw«toth«di». 
il  things  and  great  signs  shall  there  be  from  heaven,   tJJiot^ andrf^aM^T** 
ill   these  are  only  the  beginning  of  the  i)ang8  of  viigiiu. 
birth. 

ut  beware  of  men,  for  before  all  these  things  they  shall  lay  their  hands 
a  and  persecute  you,  they  will  deliver  you  up  to  the  councils,  and  into 
rlsoiis,  and  shall  scourge  you  in  the  synagogues;  and  you  shall  bo 
lit  before  governors  and  kings  for  my  sake,  and  it  shall  turn  to  you  for 
Jiiony  to  them  and  to  the  nations.  But  when  they  shall  deliver  you  up 
t  ovcr-nn\ious  beforehand  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak,  nor  premeditate 
you  shall  answer,  but  whatever  shall  be  given  you  in  that  hour*  that 
I  will  g^ve  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom  which  your  adversaries  shall  not 
Le  to  resist  nor  gainsay ;  for  you  are  not  the  speakers,  but  the  Spirit  of 
?*ather  8i)caking  in  you. 
i&iuk  not  that  I  came  to  cast  peace  on  the  earth ;  I  came  not  to  cast  peace 

sword  rather,  and  divisions.  I  came  to  cast  fire  upon  the  earth  ;  and 
(vill  I?  If  it  were  already  kindled  I  For  I  came  to  set  a  man  against 
ther,  and  a  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  a  daughter-in-law  against 
other-in-law.    And  the  enemies  of  a  man  are  those  of  his  own  house- 

for  from  henceforth  there  shall  be  Ave  in  one  house  divided,  threo 
it  two,  and  two  against  three. 

nd  they  shall  deliver  you  up  to  affliction.  And  a  brother  shall  betray  a 
:r  to  death,  and  a  father  a  child,  and  children  sliall  rise  up  against  their 
:&  and  shall  put  them  to*  death.  They  shall  kill  some  of  you,  and  you 
Mi  detested  of  all  nations  on  account  of  my  name.  And  afterwards 
sliall  be  caused  to  fall  and  betray  their  associates  for  affliction, 
say  to  you,  my  friends,  Be  not  afraid  of  those  who  kill  the  body  and  after 
ave  not  anything  more  to  do.  I  will  show  ye  whom  ye  should  serve: 
who  after  He  has  killed  has  power  to  cast  into  Gehenna.  Fear  Him. 
lany  false  prophets  shall  be  raised  up  and  deceive  many.  And  because 
sncss  shall  abound,  the  love  of  many  will  become  cold.  But  he  who  cn- 
^  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  preserved.  By  your  patience  gain  your  livesL 
ot,  little  flock,  for  it  is  your  Father*s  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  king- 
And  preached  shall  be  this  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  through  the  whole 
ted  world,  for  a  testimony  to  all  nations,  and  then  shall  como  the  end. 
lien,  then,  you  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,  and  tbe 
nation  of  desolation,  spoken  of  through  the  prophet  Daniel,  stationed  in 
2red  place,  where  it  should  not  be — [he  who  reads,  let  him  understand] 
L  know  that  her  desolation  is  at  hand ;  then  let  those  who  are  in  Judiea 
the  mountains ;  and  let  those  who  are  in  the  midst  of  her  depart  oat, 
t  not  those  who  are  in  the  country  places  enter  into  her,  and  let  not  him 
I  on  the  roof  come  down  to  take  anything  out  of  liis  house ;  nor  let  him 
»  in  the  field  turn  back  to  take  his  garment.  Remember  Lot^s  wife. 
cse  are  days  of  punishment,  that  aU  things  which  are  written  may  bt 
id. 
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"  And  TTOC  unto  them  that  Are  with  child,  and  to  them  that  suckle  m  thoso 
days!  But  pray  that  your  flight  be  not  in  winter  nor  on  the  Sabbath-days; 
for  there  shall  be  in  those  days  great  distress  on»  the  land,  and  wrath  on  this 
people,  sucli  as  has  not  been  seen  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  until  now, 
nor  ever  shall  l)e.  And  thoy  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be 
led  away  captive  into  all  nations;  and  Jerusaleni  shall  1)6  trodden  down  by 
the  nations,  until  the  times  of  the  nations  shall  lie  fulfilled.  And  except  thoae 
days  were  shortened  tliere  should  no  flesh  be  saved:  but  on  account  of  the 
chosen  those  days  shall  be  shortened. 

**  Days  will  come  when  ye  shall  desire  to  see  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  and  you  shall  not  sec  it  Tlicn  if  any  one  shall  say  unto  you,  '  Lo !  here 
is  Christ,^  or  '  there,^  believe  not  For  there  shall  arise  false  Christs  and  falae 
prophets,  and  shall  show  signs  and  wonders,  so  as  to  deceive,  if  possible,  even 
the  chosen.  But  I  have  told  you  before.  If  they  shall  say  to  you,  *  Behold  he 
is  in  the  desert  I '  go  not  forth ;  *  Behold  he  is  in  the  secret  chambers  ! '  beliere 
not  For  as  the  lightning  comes  out  of  the  east  and  shines  to  the  west,  so 
shall  be  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  in  his  day.'' 

Ilis  hearers  broke  in  with  tlio  intcrrnpting  question,  "  Where, 
Lord?"  lie  replied,  "AVliere  the  carcass  is,  there  are  gathered 
the  eagles."    lie  resumed : — 

"  Immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the  sun  be  darkened, 
and  tlie  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  and  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven, 
and  tlie  powers  of  tlie  heavens  shall  be  shaken ;  and  on  the  earth  distress  ot 
nations,  men  in  perplexity  at  the  roaring  of  the  sea  and  waves,  men  fainting 
for  fear  and  expectation  of  the  things  coming  on  the  inhabited  woricL     And 
tlien  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  ;  ami  all  the  tril>cs  of  tlie  earth 
shall  mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  with  ])0wcr  and  great  glory.     And  he  shall  send  his  angels  with  x, 
great  trumpet,  and  he  shall  gather  his  chosen  from  the  four  winds,  frorix 
one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other.     And  when  these  things  begin  to  come  t^^ 
pass,  then  look  up  and  lift  up  your  heads,  because  your  redemption  draT^^ 
nigh. 

"Now  learn  the  parable  from  the  fig-tree  and  all  the  trees.     When  alrca^^^ly 
its  l)ranc]i  has  ))ecome  tender  and  puts  fortli  leaves,  you  know  that  summer  ^^ 

nigh.     Thus  also  when  you  shall  see  all  these  things,  know  that  the  kingi-C: — 3,^ 
of  God  is  near,  at  the  doors.     I  assuredly  say  to  you,  This  race  shall  not  y  ^:^^iss 
away  until  all  these  tilings  l^c  done.   But  concerning  that  day  and  hourkni^  -^s 
no  one,  not  the  angels  of  lieaven,  nor  the  Son,  but  the  Father  only.    But        iis 
tlie  Days  of  Noc,  so  shall  be  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,    For  as  they  ^'  <^/v 
in  the  days  which  were  l)eforc  the  flood,  eating  and  drinking,  marrying  a-xacl 
giving  in  marriage,  until  the  day  that  Noe  entered  into  the  ark,  and  did  kj^^ 
know  until  the  flood  came  and  took  all  away ;  likcA^-ise  as  it  was  in  the  (a*y 
of  Lot;  they  were  eating,  they  were  drinking,  they  were  buying,  tlicy^'^ 
selling,  they  were  planting,  they  were  building;  but  on  the  day  Lot  went  0 
from  Sodom,  it  rained  lire  and  brimstone  from  heaven,  and  destroyed  tb^ 
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wlx  ;  thus  shall  be  also  in  the  day  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall  be  revealed.  I 
tell  you  that  in  that  night  there  shall  be  two  in  one  bed,  one  shall  be  taken 
and.  the  other  left :  then  there  shall  be  two  in  the  field,  one  shall  be  taicen  and 
pne  left :  two  grinding  at  the  mill,  one  shall  be  taken  and  one  left 

••  Look  to  yourselves  lest  at  any  time  your  hearts  bo  oppressed  with  surf  cit- 
ing^ and  drunkenness  and  anxious  cares  of  this  life,  and  so  that  day  may  como 
on  you  unawares ;  for  as  a  snure  shall  it  come  on  all  those  who  dwell  on  the 
face  of  all  the  earth.  Watcli,  then,  and  at  every  season  pray  that  you  may  l>e 
considered  worthy  to  eseai)e  all  the  things  alx)ut  to  come  to  pass,  and  to  stand 
before  the  Son  of  Man :  for  you  know  not  when  the  time  is.  But  know  this, 
that  if  the  householder  had  known  in  what  watch  the  thief  would  come,  ho 
^rould  have  watched,  and  would  not  have  suffered  his  house  to  be  broken 
into :  on  this  account  do  you  be  ready  also,  for  in  an  hour  when  you  do  not 
think  it,  the  Son  of  Man  comes." 

Peter  bix)ke  in  witli,  "  TiOrd,  do  you  spcok  this  parable  to  us,  or 
even  to  all  ? "    Jesus  i-eplied  : — 

'*  What  I  say  to  you  I  say  to  all,  Watch.  It  is  as  a  man  taking  a  far  journey, 
nrho,  leaving  his  house,  gave  authority  to  his  slaves,  and  to  each  man  his 
urork,  and  commanded  the  gatekeeper  to  watclu  Wlio,  then,  is  the  fuitliful 
and  wise  slave  whom  the  Lord  will  make  ruler  over  his  household,  to  give 
thrni  the  food  in  season  ?  Happy  slave  that,  whom  his  lord  coming  shall  find 
doing  so !  I  a^uredly  say  to  you  that  he  shall  make  him  ruler  over  all  his 
posacasions.  But  if  the  b<id  slave  shall  say  in  his  licart,  *  My  lord  delays/  and 
sliall  begin  to  strike  his  fellow-slaves,  and  to  eat  and  drink  ^vith  tlie  drunken, 
the  lord  of  tlrnt  slave  shall  come  on  a  day  which  he  expects  not,  and  in  an 
hour  that  he  knows  not,  and  shall  cut  him  in  two,  and  give  him  his  part  witli 
the  hypocrites ;  there  shall  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth. 

*•  Xow  that  slave  who  knew  his  Lord's  will  and  prepared  not,  neither  did 
mccording  to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  much ;  but  he  who  knew  not  and  did 
commit  tilings  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few.  To  whom  mucli  is 
given,  of  him  much  sliall  be  required ;  and  to  whom  men  have  committed 
much,  of  him  they  will  ask  the  more.  Watch,  therefore,  for  you  know  nut 
what  day  your  Lord  comes — whether  at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  at  the  cock- 
crowing,  or  in  the  morning — ^lest,  coming  suddenly,  he  find  you  sleeping. 

••  Then  the  kingdom  of  the  heavens  shall  be  likened  to  ten  virgins,  who, 
lutring  taken  their  lamps,  went  f oilh  to  meet  the  bridegroom.  Five  of  them 
were  foolisli,  five  prudent  For  the  foolish,  having  taken  lamps,  took  no  oil 
with  them ;  but  the  prudent  took  oil  in  the  vessels  with  their  lamps.  But,  the 
bridegroom  delaying,  they  all  slumbered  and  slept  And  at  midnight  a  cry 
was  made,  *  Behold  I  the  bridegroom !  go  out  to  meet  him.*  Tlien  all  those 
virgins  arose  and  trimmed  their  lamps ;  and  the  foolish  said  to  the  prudent, 
•Give  us  of  your  oil,  for  our  lamps  arc  gtme  out.'  But  the  prudent  answered, 
•ajing:  *  Lest  there  be  not  enough  for  us  and  you,  go  rather  to  those  wlio  sell, 
and  buy  for  yourselves.'  And  while  they  went  to  buy,  tlie  bridegroom  came, 
and  tliey  who  were  ready  went  in  witli  him  to  the  wodding-fcast ;  ardtlie 
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door  was  shot   Afterwards  come  also  the  other  virgins,  saying:  *  Sir,  mr,  open 
to  us;  ^  but  he  answerinij,  siiicl,  *  I  assuredly  say  to  you,  I  do  not  know  yoo.' 

**  Let  your  loins  l>e  gu-ded  a1>out,  and  your  luuijis  Imming,  and  yonreelrcs 
like  men  waiting  for  their  lord,  wlicn  he  will  return  from  tlic  wedding,  thai 
when  he  comes  and  knocks  they  may  open  to  him  immediately.  Happ) 
slaves  tliey  wliom  the  lord  coming  shall  find  watching.  I  assuredly  say  tc 
you,  that  he  shall  gird  liimself  and  make  them  recline,  and  will  come  near  and 
8er\'e  them.  And  if  he  shall  come  in  the  second  watch,  or  in  the  third  watch, 
and  fmd  tliem  thus,  happy  are  they  I  Watcli,  therefore,  for  ye  know  neither 
the  dav  nor  the  hour. 

"  And  when  the  Son  of  Man  sliall  come  in  his  glory,  and  all  the  angels  with 
him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  before  liim  shall  be 
gathcR'd  all  the  nations ;  and  he  shall  separate  them  from  one  another,  as  the 
shepherd  sepanites  the  sheep  from  the  goats ;  and  he  will  place  the  sheep  on 
the  right  hand,  but  the  goats  on  his  left.  Then  shall  the  King  say  to  those  on 
his  right  hand,  *  Come,  you  who  are  praised  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kmg- 
dom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world :  for  I  hungered  and 
you  gave  me  to  eat,  I  thirsted  and  you  gave  me  drink,  I  was  a  stranger 
and  you  made  me  a  companion,  naked  and  you  clothed  me :  I  was  sick,  and 
you  visited  me ;  I  was  in  prison,  and  you  came  to  me.'  Then  shall  the  right- 
eous answer  him,  saying:  *  Lord,  when  did  we  see  you  hungry,  and  fed  you? 
or  thirsty,  and  gave  you  drink  ?  and  when  did  we  see  you  a  stranger,  and  en- 
tertained you  ;  or  naked,  and  clothed  you  ?  and  when  did  we  see  you  sick,  or 
in  prison,  and  came  to  you?'  And  the  King,  answering,  shall  s;iy  to  them: 
*I  assuredly  sj\y  to  you,  inasmuch  as  you  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these 
my  brcllmn,  you  did  it  to  me.'  Then  shall  he  say  also  to  those  on  the  left 
hand,  '  I)L'i>:ut  from  me,  you  accursed,  to  the  i>eq)etual  fire  prepared  for  the 
devil  and  lus  ani^els  ;  for  I  hungered  and  you  did  not  give  me  to  eat,  I  tliirsted 
and  you  did  not  give  me  to  drink,  I  was  a  stranger  and  you  did  not  enter- 
tain nu\  naked  and  you  did  not  clothe  me,  sick  and  in  prison  and  you  did 
not  N-isit  me.'  Tlien  they  shall  answer,  saying,  *  Lord,  when  did  we  see  you 
hungering,  or  thirsting,  or  a  stranger,  or  naked,  or  sick,  or  in  prison,  and  did 
not  minister  to  you  i '  Then  he  shall  answer  them,  saying,  *  I  assuix^lly  say 
to  you,  inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  these  least  ones,  ye  did  it  not  to 
me.'  And  these  shall  go  away  into  i)erpetual  i)unishment,  but  the  righteous 
into  perpetual  life." 

This  extraordinary  discourse  contains  statements  of  what  was 
then  future,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  mere  results  of 

extraordinaiy  sagacity,  as  some  political  iinen 
^^'  foretold  the  French  Revolution  years  before  it 
broke  uj)on  Europe.  The  character  of  the  average  Jewish  mind 
and  the  state  of  feeling  among  tlie  Jewish  people  might  have  led 
any  observant  person  to  perceive  tliat  the  fanaticism  of  the  people 
was  becoming  frantic,  and  that  the  wild  excitement  which  led 
tliera  to  pei-secute  Jesus  to  the  deatli,  because  he  would  not  be  a 
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political  leader  against  Rome,  would  finally  dash  Judaism  with 
Biich  violence  against  the  Ruler  of  the  nations  as  to  produce  such 
results  as  came  forty  years  afterwards,  in  the  taking  of  the  city 
by  Titus  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  people  by  Hadrian. 
But  here  some  of  the  details  are  such  as  one  would  utter  who  had 
the  veil  of  the  future  lifted,  and  beheld  coming  events  with  the 
intense  spiritual  insight  of  an  inspired  Seer.  And  yet  there  are 
none  of  the  particularities  whicli  distinguish  the  predictions  of 
the  believers  in  a  millennium,  none  of  their  cliiliastic  sensuous 
ideas,  lie  takes  the  complexity  of  the  question  of  his  friends  as 
the  foundation  of  a  description  of  the  future,  which  embraced 
both  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  and  the  final  ground 
of  judgment  of  men  and  nations. 

Wliat  he  had  said  in  the  Temple  naturally  led  his  disciples  to 
ask  for  f mother  information.  lie  had  dislocated  their  ideas  of  the 
government  of  the  world.  They  had  not  dreamed  tliat  the  Tem- 
ple would  be  destroyed.  There  would  come  days  of  darkness, 
but  the  arrival  of  the  Messiah  would  cover  Mount  Zion  with 
splendor  and  flood  the  world  with  theocratic  glory.  Now  he  says 
that  Judaism,  with  its  Temple,  is  to  be  swept  away.  AVliat  then 
should  be  their  relation  to  the  world  and  to  God  ?  They  had  rea- 
son to  seek  to  be  taught  on  these  points. 

He  first  warns  them  to  beware  of  interpreting  the  pangs  of 
child-birth  into  the  agonies  preceding  death.     The  nations  would 
be  astir.     Vast  physical  and  national  upheavals 
would  take  place,  but  the  end  of  the  existing  or-    gtirred. 
dcr  of  things  is  not  yet.    Wliat  men  call  endings 
are  really  beginnings.    Deaths  are  births.    His  people,  those  who 
adopted  his  principles,  would  suffer  many  bitternesses.   Christians 
should  suffer  especially  at  the  hands  of  churchmen.     The  truth, 
for  which  he  was  about  to  suffer  death,  would  always  be  an  occa- 
sion of  contention.    There  would  always  be  the  double  trouble  of 
opjK>sing  ecclesiastical  infiuence  and  those  distracting  pretenders 
tlie  false  prophets.    But  endurance,  prudence,  and  vigilance  would 
bring  his  followers  through  all  troubles. 

Jerusalem  should  certainly  be  destroyed.     A  desolating  abomi- 
nation should  stand  in  the  hoi}'  place,  when  the 
eagles  of  the  Roman  standard,  which  were  wor-     .  "^^^^^  ^^ 
sliippcd  as  idols,  as  representing  the  divinity  of 
power,  should  be  planted  in  the  precincts  of  the  Temple  of  Jcho- 
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.  .  -  .»  -«.".:  j-::..-l..  I:  vr-..'..l  fall  like  a  riiuntlerlK>lt.  The 
.  -    ;.-.--."..••  A\':.'.:o,  L  ri  :  *'    His  :v:»iy  \v;ki  a  provcrbiaH'nn 

:  •  ■■'  •■- -!  .  '■  :.:.ii:.::.j  a  jor.er-al  j-riiiciplo.  Wliei-ever  therein 
u   1'.;.  .  ■  .:    .--.  :\,K:rv  Tl.e  t::1:;;:vs  ..l- .  o-iiie.     T«»  keep  from  U'ii'g 

•  ."-.:.  '  ■■-  .  ..  1^  •  :  :  ::'.\  v  .■;  ::r;it  kt/o:^  alive.  GckI  luis  his  scaven- 
« ■  -  -J •■  •. r \- -v  1: ►: ic .  1 :  u  : : . ..: \  u : o .  -. •  r  a  i la: :•  •: i ,  rir  a  cb i;rch, tLere 
;..-.  I  :-.'js  •  :  -.lit  1  :  »  ^■-  .\>-;:i.o  tlio  ileu'l  Uh.1v  and  t^all^ulUU' i^ 
:■.*..  1 : \  f  : ! -- .: o.  J ;. '. u ". - : : i  i.s  ul  a-.i .  Tiio  w i i ii:&  « .£  t he  Milt iires  aro 
u".  :•  it'l  ::i  /..o  ?<v,  a:.  ;  tiio.-i'e  ".lc".\.;iriii:^  l»irJii  will  scent  the  l>^*}'? 

i':"!::  ::.-.•  fatal  •I'V/riiall  ^..f  Jo  rusaleni  the  Teacher  asc-ciid=  ^^ 
*'.'.    i:':.v:ui   J".'.I.:::il:.:   nf  iiiiiiikinJ.     Ilore  there   is  nolhiuu' ''^ 

ir.-arifv  vain  c;;:"it.»sitv.  There  is  a  irraidiic  rtpre- 
r>  T-.rt  ,M. ,  ■  » ^     .si*iira::wn  of  iir«-.ii;^';,»us  events  in  nature  aiW'" 

liijiiian  sncietv,  as  usherin<;  in  what  Jesus  eii» 
lii«:-  IVinmsia  "f  the  St.-n  t»f  ^lan,  tliat  is,  his  comin-r,  his  appoarin-j 
hi.-i  revelatii.n  ^f  himsulf.  It  niav  bo  dclavcJ.  bnt  it  will  coin^- 
Go'.l  \\ork-  ^^:-a'.i-;alIv  f«.tr\vai\l  to  ;;roat   results  ;  but  they  oltcD 
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break  upon  the  world  at  last  like  tliunder-cla^)^.  The  flood  m  the 
days  of  Noah  and  the  rain  of  fire  in  the  days  of  Lot  are  examples. 
The  jieople  on  whom  this  ruin  fell  were  years  in  ripening  for 
tlieir  doom ;  but  it  fell  at  last  like  tlie  downcoming  of  an  enor- 
mons  trip-hammer.  It  will  be  so  as  often  as  God  shall  visit  the 
world  witli  summary  judgment.  One  cataclysm  may  succeed  an- 
other, but  tlie  world  does  not  take  warning.  The  Deluge  was  no 
lesson  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  nor  tlie  destruction  of  those  cities 
a  warning  to  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  nor  tlie  dowTifall  of 
Jerusalem  and  Judaism  any  preventive  of  the  French  Revolution. 
So  whatever  this  **Parousia"  of  the  Son  of  Man  may  mean,  it 
will  come  suddenly,  and  all  the  development  of  the  causes  will 
not  make  men  readv  for  the  results.  The  race  of  mankind,  Jesus 
taught,  sliould  not  disappear  fi'om  the  earth  before  all  tlie  things 
he  had  predicted  should  come  to  pass.  The  certainty  sliould 
Btrengtlien  tlie  faith,  while  tlie  suddenness  should  keep  all  who 
believe  tliat  Jesus  is  a  true  Teacher  on  the  spiritual  alert.  The 
words  of  warning,  he  distinctly  asserts,  were  not  confined  to  his 
immediate  friends,  but  to  all  men,  for  they  are  founded  on  gen- 
eral and  perpetual  principles. 

The  necessity  of  vigilance  is  illustrated  fm-ther  by  the  case  of 
servants  whose  master  is  absent.  Of  the  time  of  his  return  they 
have  no  certain  knowledge,  but  they  know  he  will  return,  and 
they  must  keep  in  a  perpetual  state  of  readiness.  This  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  parable  of  ten  virgins,  who,  according  to  Oriental 
custom,  were  waiting  until  the  bridegroom  should  appear,  bringing 
bis  wife  to  his  home.  They  were  to  add  to  the  splendor  of  the 
procession  by  their  torches.  As  is  often  the  case  in  these  in- 
stances, a  delay  kee}>s  the  bridegroom  until  midnight.  The  vir- 
gins all  sleep,  so  that  the  foolish  do  not  perceive  that  their  lamps 
are  dying  out,  nor  are  the  wise  \nrgnis  wakeful  enough  to  warn 
tlieir  sisters  of  their  danger ;  and  so  the  call  comes  uix)n  all  sud- 
denly. The  wise  have  oil  enough  for  themselves,  and  they  pi-oper- 
ly  conclude  that  it  is  better  to  have  five  torches  burning  brilliantly 
through  the  whole  time  of  the  procession  than  that  the  ])arty 
should  enter  with  ten,  all  of  which  sliould  soon  be  extinguished.* 

*  Trench  quotes  Ward  ( View  of  the  {Ke  says :  **  After  waiting  two  or  three 


Mindoo$^  toI.  2,  p.  29),  who  describes 
ftb«  parts  of  a  marriage  ceremony  in 


hoozB,  at  length,  near  midnight,  it  was 
announced,  as  in  the  very  words  of  Scrip- 


liodiA  of  wbidi  he  was  an  e^^e-witness.    tore,  *  Behold,  the  bridegroom  oomes 
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Jecpos  the  re* 
presentatiye  of 
humanity. 


He  thus  teaches  personal  responsibility  and  the  necessity  of  cease- 
less \ngilance. 

Jesus  sets  forth  himself  as  the  representative  of  humanity. 
Hiunamty  shall  be  judged  by  him  in  both  senses.     His  moral 

sense  is  the  standard  of  judgment  AVTiatcTcr 
injury  is  done  to  any  human  being,  however  feeble, 
friendless,  nninfluential,  apparently  worthless,  is  to 
bring  to  the  injurer  just  what  that  act  would 
bring  if  done  to  Jesus.  He  is  the  Son  of  Humanity.  Hurt 
Inmiauity  and  you  hurt  him.  Do  good  to  humanity  at  any  point, 
and  you  do  good  to  liim.  Water  to  any  thirsty  man,  bread  to  any 
hungry  woman,  clothing  to  any  naked  child,  kind  attention  to  any 
unknown  stranger,  \'isit  to  any  prisoner,  criminal  or  innocent,  is 
set  down  as  done  to  the  Son  of  Man.  He  refuses  to  have  any- 
tliing  which  the  giver  is  not  willing  to  bestow  upon  humanity. 
He  takes  the  lowliest  human  being,  whoever  he  or  she  may  be, 
and  says,  "  Inasmuch  as  you  did  it  not  to  this  least  one  yon  did  it 
not  to  me/'  Any  failure  of  duty  to  any  human  being  Jesus  takes 
as  a  pei-sonal  neglect  of  himself,  while  he  acknowledges  as  a  per- 
sonal favor  the  slightest  kindness  done  to  the  most  nearly  insigni- 
ficant human  being. 

Tills  is  tlio  most  sublime  and  tender  Humaneness, 
It  is  to  be  remarked  how,  in  the  setting  forth  of  the  doctrine  of 
future  rewards  and  punisliments,  the  goodness  of  the  heavenly 
Fatlier  is  j^resented  by  Jesus.  From  the  foundation  of  the  world 
a  state  of  exaltation  had  been  prepared  for  all  the  good.  God 
does  not  malvc  devils,  and  bad  people,  and  hells.  Angels  may 
make  tlicniselves  devils,  the  sons  of  God  may  make  themselves 
bad  people,  wickedness  may  make  hells ;  but  God  makes  only 
kingdoms  of  glory,  and  angels,  and  sons  of  God.  He  does  all  he 
can  to  keep  ar.gels  from  becoming  devils,  and  men  from  bec*ominc 
bad,  and  liigli  celestial  places  from  becoming  infernal  pits.  He 
uses  all  possible  attractions  to  keep  men  fi-om  going  away  from 
liim.  He  does  not  curse  them,  but  they  are  accursed.  He  does 
not  driNe  them  away,  but  they  do  depart.  To  be  a  man,  one  must 
liave  a  free  will.     To  be  a  son  of  God,  and  made  in  tlie  likeness 


go  ye  out  to  meet  him.'  All  the  per- 
Bons  employed  now  lighted  their  lamps 
and  ran  \sith  them  in  their  hands  to  fill 
up  their  stations  in  the  procession — 


mme  of  them  had  lost  Vieir  lights  and 
were  unprepared,  bvt  it  icas  tJicn  too  lati 
to  seek  tJiem  ;  and  the  cavalcade  moxed 
forward." 
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of  God,  one  must  be  as  free  as  God.  Does  not  every  man  who  re- 
flects and  examines  Lis  consciousness  feel  sure  that  he  is }  When 
a  man  chooses  to  pnt  himself  in  such  position  that  the  attraction 
of  hell  becomes  greater  than  the  attraction  of  heaven,  he  gravitates 
naturally  toward  hell. 

And  yet  there  is  nothing  dogmatic  in  all  this  wonderful  dis- 
course. There  is  no  question  of  curiosity  settled,  no  question  the 
answer  to  which  could  have  no  bearing  on  the 
moral  character  of  men.  Ko  subscription  to  ^^^j^^^^ 
formal  creeds  secures  the  final  benediction,  but 
only  such  belief  as  is  the  necessary  root  of  the  moral  tree  which 
bears  the  fruits  of  humanity,  is  saving.  God's  discriminations 
here  are  all  made  in  regard  to  character ;  and  so  will  be  the  dis- 
criminations of  tlie  other  world.  Jesus  sets  himself  forward  as 
the  representative  of  humanity,  while  he  is  the  judge  of  mankind. 
Sudi  belief  in  him,  as  that  representative,  as  shall  lead  to  such 
love  for  him  as  shall  produce  on  all  ix)ssible  occasions  all  possible 
kindness  to  all  kinds  of  men,  it  is  that  belief  which  keeps  a  man 
iu  die  ciix;le  of  the. humane,  and  the  humane  are  those  who  are 
drawn  closely  to  Jesus,  "  the  Son  of  Man^^  and  thus  to  one  an- 
other. As  humanity  dies  out  of  man  devilishness  sets  in.  Jesus 
recognized  the  existence  of  a  personal  devil.  Men,  in  every  act, 
become  more  and  more  like  one  or  the  other — ^like  Jesus  or  the 
devil.  There  are  judgments  from  time  to  time  on  earth:  tliere 
are  to  be  judgments  in  the  future,  the  details  of  which  are  not  fur- 
nished, but  in  goneitil  terms  of  appalling  gi-andcur  those  judg- 
ments are  described.  One  of  tlicse  temporal  judgments  of  men 
should  be  liad  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  horroi-s  of  which 
should  typify  another,  a  spiritual,  a  gi-ander  judgment  on  a  bi*oader 
6(^le.  That  stupendous  event  should  have  no  effect  upon  the 
character  of  tliose  whose  sentence  it  should  pronounce,  but  tliat 
character  should  determine  the  sentence.  Tliey  shall  go  away,  the 
righteous — that  is  the  humane — into  continuous  life;  the  wicked — 
that  is  the  inliumane — into  continuous  punishment.  He  does  not 
tell  us  how  long  that  punishment  and  that  life  shall  be.  lie  uses 
a  word  {amviosi)  which  specially  conceals  any  definite  conclusion. 
It  may  be  endless,  it  may  have  an  end,  it  may  be  immediate  and 
to  continue  through  the  existing  state  of  things ;  it  is  pain  and 
pleasure  set  over  against  one  another,  with  no  limit  of  time.  Time, 
measureless  or  limited,  is  very  little,  but  character  is  cverytliing. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

THE     FOURTH      DAT — ^FBOM     TTESPAY     EVESINO     TO     TI-EDXESDAT 

EVENING. 

At  tlic  conclosiou  of  this  speech,  moet  probably  on  the  same 
evening,  Tuesday,  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  fonrth  day  of 

the  week,  accorduig  to  Jewisli  reckoning,  and 
hemes.  while  tliey  were  going  towards  Bethany,  Jesns 

said  to  his  friends, "  You  know  that  after  tiro 
days  is  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  be- 
trayed to  be  cnieified."  There  could  be  nothing  plainer  tlian 
that  lie  should  not  carry  out  the  Jeni-ish  Messianic  idea.  lie 
should  disappoint  all  the  worldly  hopes  of  his  personal  friends. 
Tliey  must  give  up  forever  their  expectations  tliat  he  wonld  prove 
a  temporal  Deliverer  and  regard  him  hereafter  as  a  spiritual 
Messiah. 

When  Jesns  and  his  disciples  reached  Bethany  they  found  that 
an  entertainment  had  been  provided  for  them  in  the  house  of 

Simon  ''the  leper."     ANTio  he  was  we    do    iu»t 
Feast  in  Simon  3    kiiow.     It  is  probable  that  he  had  had  the  leprosv 

house.      Tuesday     ^^^ ^  j^^j  ^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^  j  ^^^j  ^j^^^    ^^  ;^ 

evening.  April  4.       .  .  .  ,  '    ,  .  ^..    j  -rk     t 

^  J,  3Q  this  snpper  in  token  or  lus  gratitude.     r^erna|>s 

he  was  a  relative  of  Lazarus ;  if  not,  the  two 
families  were  intimate,  as  Lazarus,  and  Martha,  and  Mary  were 
present,  **  and  Martha  served.'" 

After  the  meal  had  beirun,  while  Jesus  reclined  at  the  table, 
Mary  came  in  quietly  and  opened  a  flask,  and  noiselessly  ]K)ured 

„  the  ointment  on  the  head  of  her  friend.    She  liad 

Maiy  anoints  Je-  .   1      1       .  i     1      .  xi  r  i  •  1 

g^j^  watched  witli  loving  eyes  the  agony  ox  Jus  soul, 

his  harassed  look  as  he  returned  from  his  dailv 

conflicts  in  Jerusalem.     She   naturally  desired   to   make    some 

marked  and  significant  display  of  her  love.    On  that  aching  head 

slic  poured  the  nard.     There,  stretched  from  the  couch,  were  the 

pollen,  throbbing  feet  that  had  been  standing  in  the  Temple 
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during  the  day,  and  bringing  him  across  Olivet  in  the  evening 
She  recollected  tliat  they  had  stood  beside  her  brother's  grave. 
Now,  there  sat  that  brotlier,  alive,  well,  and  eating.  Her  heart 
went  out  in  all  lovingness.  She  spent  the  remainder  of  the  oint- 
ment on  his  feet,  then  tlirew  the  flask  away,  and  wrapped  the  dear 
limbs  in  her  hair. 

So  silently  and  nnobtrnsively  had  slie  done  this,  that  it  was  only 
when  the  house  was  filled  with  the  odor  of  the  ointment  that  tlie 
disciples  perceived  what  had  been  done,  althongli  Jesus  from  the 
first  knew  tliat  it  was  Mary,  and  what  she  was  doing. 

There  was  one  dark  spirit  at  the  feast,  who  was  about  to  do  the 
deed  of  ti*eason  which  was  to  danm  his  fame  forever.     It  was  Ju 
das  Iscariot     lie  ventuitid  the  fii-st  sinister  criti-    ^ 

•  ___,  _  ,  <•      1  .  Judafi  objects. 

cisin.     "  Why  Avas  this  waste  of   tlie   onitnient 
made  ?    Why  was  it  not  sold  and  given  to  tlic  ixM)r ? "     The  otlici 
disciples  concun-cd  in  this  view,  after  it  had  been  suggested  by 
treasm-er  Judas  under  the  specious  guise  of  consideration  for  the 
poor.     The  criticism  gi*ew  into  a  murmur  round  the  table. 

The  reply  of  Jesus  is  most  striking.     "  Let  her  alone,"  said  he ; 
"  why  do  you  trouble  her  ?    She  has  wnuight  a  beautiful  work  on 
me.     Yon  have  tlie  i>oor  with  you  always,  and 
ivhen  you  will  you  may  do  them  g<M»d  ;  but  mo    ^^^  erepy 
yon  have  not  always.     She  has  done  wluit  she  • 
could :  she  came  bcforchand  to  aiu»int  my  body  for  the  burial. 
Verily  1  say  to  you,  "SVlicrevcr  the  gosi>cl  sliall  be  preached  in  the 
whole  world,  what  she  has  done  shall  also  be  spoken  of  as  a  me- 
morial of  her." 

This  is  a  remarkable  speech  every  way.  Jesus  was  caught  m 
tlie  toils  of  his  enemies.  He  always  knew  that  there  was  to  be 
no  temporal  kingdom,  with  offices,  and  honoi's,  and  emoluments, 
and  tliat  now  death  lay  near  before  him.  Beyond  that  death  he  saw 
tliat  Ilia  cause  was  to  rise  and  conquer,  that  the  whole  world  was 
to  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  Jesus,  and  that  whenever  and  wher- 
ever that  gospel  was  pi-eached,  Mary's  gmccf  nl  tribute  should  be 
recited  as  a  memorial  of  her.  It  is  noticeable  as  showing  the 
care  of  tfesus  for  the  graceful  when  it  has  no  special  utility. 
Jesns  took  care  of  tlie  beautiful ;  he  knew  that  the  useful  would 
take  care  of  itself.  He  showed  how  much  more  precious  in  his 
ught  is  the  service  of  the  heart  than  the  service  of  the  liead ;  the 
worahip  of  love  than  the  labor  of  thought. 
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While  Jesus  was  predicting  the  downfall  of  Jemsalem,  as  he 
sa:  v'.i  a  pr\'jevti«»n  of  Mount  Olivet,  the  churchmen  inside  the 

L-irv  were  plottino^  his  destruction.     He  had  that 

A    it:<v*ii;r    of  *  . 

^^jj^^j^^^,^^^  day  hninhled   them  in  the   sight  of  the  people. 

lie  had  every  day  increased  their  rage  more  and 
n:  *!\\  ;;:.d  l;ad  onistantly  escajxid,  always  g^>ing  out  of  the  city  at 
i;*^:.: !:»!!.  Tlioy  folt  that  they  must  do  something  promptly  and 
iUv'>:Mly  to  sr.ppix'svs  Jej^us.  With  that  view  a  large,  and  ix?rliape 
iX'vr.i:i-::!:a\  a>>inil»l:urt»  «»f  chief  priests  and  scribes  and  elders 
ir.c:  :-  ^-x: ..or  "  in  the  palace  of  the  high-priest,"  says  Matthew. 
Tiioy  uivi  i^it  gv>  to  tlie  usual  place,  the  council-chamber  called 
Gaj:::!:,  Nxhivh,  ac^xTvling  to  the  Talmud,  joined  the  south  side  of 
tbo  1\  :r.>lo  :  they  went  to  the  hall  or  court  of  Caiaphas,  son-in- 
law  X  t  An:uu<,  a  man  who  had  degraded  the  i>oiititicate  by  giv- 
ing it  jHiiti^-iil  ivniKviions.  It  is  not  certain  where  this  "palace," 
or  hall,  *T  ^\»urt  w;i5.  An  ancient  tradition  makes  it  tlie  country- 
hoi;<<^  of  Caiaph:\s,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  shown  on  the  sum- 
mit y'i  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel* 

Tlio  intent  of  the  nuvtinij  was  to  devise  some  schcnnc  of  subtil- 
it\  I'V  which  tlioy  vouKl  ^piiekly  move  him  out  of  the  way.     They 

did  not  daiv  to  attempt  to  take  him  oikmiIv.     lie 
,  had  adhoivnts  and  wann  partisans.     Tlie  i>oimi- 

luv'O  woiv  excited  in  his  behalf.  His  recent  niir- 
ucu  >  ;irvl  hi>  i::aTiitV<t  triumph  over  the  churdi  party  in  the  nK»ct 
piiM.v-  vj.;i:;'.ior  h.al  l»rou:j:ht  the  people  t(^  his  side.  The  sliouts  of 
t!io  rail'.:  S;;i;ihiv  Mos>iunio  salutations  had  scarce  vet  died  out  of 
tho  ;i::\  It  tliov  ari\\<tod  him  publicly  there  might  be  a  public 
uttcn.i't  at  rescue,  and  then  there  would  have  been  a  collisii>n. 
The  U'  ::\:m  iruard,  who  never  studied  Jewish  ecclesiastical  ques- 
tions, and  wiio,  fn'in  the  tower  of  Antonia,  UK.>ked  down  upon  the 
Teni['le  eourr  and  kept  the  often  tumultuous  cix>wd  ^>f  woj-shiiv 
pel's  midcr  ,N'//'''- /V.N^.v ,  would  have  rushed  u}>t»n  them  Avith  the 
swonl  and  con>i:::ned  b.'ih  parties  to  iudiscrimiuato  slaughter.  I>y 
erafr,  therefore,  must  he  he  taken.  After  a  long  cuiisultatiiai  this 
was  tlie  result  of  their  deliberations:  that  the  Passover  should  le 


•  •*  Tnulitiou  make«  the  bap^ain  with  tioned  as  a  sin^lar  facb  that  the  man- 
Judxs  to  have  iH-en  entered  into  at  the  ument  of  Annas,  who  may  have  had  a 
oouutry-house  of  Caiaphas.  the  ruins  .  country-seat  near  his  son-in-law,  ii 
of  which  are  still  shown  upon  the  sum-  '  found  in  this  neighborhood."  W'iUiaxni, 
mit  of  the  HiU  of  Evil  Counsel.  The  •  II.  C,  iL  4DG,  quoted  by  Andrewt. 
tradition  is  not  ancient ;  but  it  is  men-  I 
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•Bowod  to  go  by,  that  the  crowds  of  visitors  to  tho  metropolis  on 
this  feetal  occaeioD  Bbould  be  permitted  to  depni-t,  and  tliat  tlicu 
the  Sanhedrim  eltould  contrive  to  do  away  with  Jesus,  without 
noise,  without  calling  attention  to  him.  It  never  secinctl  to  have 
entered  their  minds  that  this  end  miglit  be  pained  by  the  tieastm 
of  8ome  member  of  tlie  circle  of  Jesus.  "NVhat  they  ivcre  rosolv- 
inj5  ehonld  bc  after  the  Passover,  Jesus  was  predicting  should 
take  place  on  that  veiy  day. 

We  can  fancy  the  surprise  and  diabolical  delight  of  t}ie  San- 
hedrim when  suddenly  one  of  tlie  Twelve,  one  of  the  most  inti- 
mate friends  of  Jesus,  found  access  to  them  and 
offered  to  betray  him  to  them,  so  that  they  might   ^^^^ 
avoid  the  difficulties  of  his  apprehension  in  pub- 
lic.   This  was  Judas  of  Kcrioth.    The  reply  of  Jesiis  to  liis  criti- 
cism of  Mary's  -waste  of  tlie  ointment  seemed  to  convince  Judas 
that  things  were  not  going  forward  on  tho  path  he  liad  niai-ked 
ont  in  his  own  mind,  and 
GO  he  took  the  resolve  to 
precipitate  the  work  by  a  /i 


bold  movement  He  went  \ 
back  from  Simon's  house  ' 
to  Jernealcm  and  sought 
the  ecclesiastical  anthori- 
ties.  They  were  glad,  and  covenanted  with  him  "for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver."  These  pieces  are  siipixised  to  be  the  silver 
shekels,  each  of  which  was  worth  a  little  over  two  English  shii 
lings,  or  fifty  American  cents,  so  that  tho  whole  Bum  <tffercd  Ju- 
das was  a  little  more  than  £3  English,  or  §15  American.  A  re- 
ference to  Exodus- xxi.  3:2,  shows  that  this  had  more  anciently 
been  the  price  of  a  slave.*  It  has  been  suggested  by  I-angc  tliat 
^rhcn  tlio  Sanhedrim  made  this  offer  to  Judas  it  was  with  cunning 
irony.    Judas  accepted. 

Tlie  case  of  Judas  is  a  study.    Wo  may  as  well  enter  npon  it 
here,  anticipating  so  much  of  the  remainder  of  his  history  as  the 
New  Testament  writers  record.     No  historical 
character  has  had  so  hard  a  fate.     Even  if  tho   ^ 
ingenuity  of  those  who  please  themselves  in  mak- 
ing tlieories  which  shall  expose  tho  falseness  of  long-received 
cjuclnsiona,  or  the  pleaa  of  those  wliose  amiability  is  iu  excess, 
*  Compare  tha  temukable  poamge  in  Zechariah  xL  13. 
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sball  do  Bomething  for  poor  Judas,  there  will  still  remain  the  faol 
tliat  for  more  than  eighteen  centuries  his  name  has  been  a  horror 
in  all  lands  where  it  has  been  known,  his  fame  the  blackest  among 
men,  his  portrait  in  the  gallery  of  historical  personages  the  most 
deeply  draped,  and  his  whole  character  considered  the  most  infer- 
nal of  all  that  have  been  mortal.  Poets,  painters,  and  j>reacher8 
have  united  to  damn  him  from  generation  to  generation.*  He 
has  been  the  one  culprit  who  for  long  ages  had  not  a  single  hu- 
man brother  to  say  one  word  in  his  beh^[f.  This  itself  has  been 
a  terrible  doom. 

Of  late  years  examination  of  his  character,  his  motives,  and  his 
conduct  has  gone  far  to  mitigate  the  verdict  of  the  past.     Every 

examination  of  the  career  of  Jesus  involves  an  ex- 

Fresh  examina-  •<•  0    ^t  i*xji  :i.^-i 

^^jjj^  ammation  of  the  case  of  Judas,  and   the  very 

unanimity  of  opinion  in  past  ages  has  so  aroused 
the  suspicion  of  modem  criticism,  that  some  writers  who  have 
not  concerned  themselves  with  Jesus  have  found  a  fascination 
in  the  unique  historical  position  of  Judas,  attracting  them  to 
an  analvsis  of  his  natural  cliaractcristics  and  of  his  motives  in 
this  most  unfortunate  and  fatal  betrayal  of  his  Teacher.  The 
German  critics  first  suirgested  that  the  story  of  Judas  had  been 
misread  and  the  man  misunderstood  ;  that  appearances  were  so 
frightfully  against  him  at  tl  e  first  as  to  put  him  under  a  cloud, 
which  his  sudden  death,  quickly  following  his  betrayal  of  Jesus, 
prevented  him  from  dissipating,  and  which  no  one  subsequently 
had  any  interest  in  removing,  while  partisanship  for  Jesus  gave 
his  followei-s  a  reason  for  making  that  cloud  as  dark  as  }x>ssible. 


*  I  have  been  told  bv  a  friend  that  in 
South  America  an  image  of  Judas  is 
Bubmitted,  on  certain  days,  to  the  pop- 
ular execration,  and  that  he  himself  had 
griven  Judas  a  kick  in  the  streets  of  Rio. 
There  was  not  much  of  Judas  left  at  the 
close  of  a  day  of  such  treatment. 

In  the  Prince  of  the  House  of  Da- 
Hd,  a  romance  founded  on  the  facts  in 
the  life  of  Jesus,  the  author.  Rev.  Mr. 
Ingraham,  g^ves  his  ideal  of  Judas  in 
the  following  description,  which  shows 
how  this  ideal  was  constructed  by  the 
natural  dislike  to  Jndas  caused  bj  the 
historical  poeitioin  he  sustains  towards 


Jesus  : — **  He  was  low  in  height,  was 
ill-featured,  and  his  attire  was  mean  : 
but  he  had  a  suspicious  air,  combined 
with  a  cringing  deference,  that  made 
made  me  think  he  must  be  a  hypocrite. 
He  smiled  with  his  mouth  and  teeth, 
but  at  the  same  time  looked  sinister  out 
of  his  eves.  An  air  of  humility  seemed 
to  be  put  on  to  conceal  the  pride  and 
wickedness  of  his  character.  He  looked 
like  a  man  who  could  artfallj  deceive 
to  gain  his  selfish  ends,  and  who  would 
kneel  to  jou  to  overtom  joo.  The 
Bonnd  of  his  voioe  oonfizmed  mj  fixsl 
impressiofn  of  him.*^ 
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Dc  Quincey  snins  up  the  reasonings  of  the  Germans  along  tliia 
line  of  thonght  with  suggestions  of  his  own,  the  amount  of  which 
is  tliat  Judas  was  not  in  tlie  bad  sense  a  traitor,      ^     ^  . 
that  his  movements   during  this  Passover  week   ^y^^^^ 
were  not  intended  to  crush,  nay,  nor  even  to  re- 
tard, but  rather  to  advance  the  cause  of  Jesus.     lie  may  have 
liad  some  self-seeking  in  all  that  he  did,  but  not  base  ti-eachery 
and  certainly  not  petty  avarice,     Ilis  reasoning  was  fallacious, 
as  subsequent  events  have  shown,  but  it  was  just  such  as  an  aver- 
age intellect  would  have  pursued  before  the  catastrophe,  in  view 
of  such  facts  as  are  now  known  to  have  been  befoi*c  the  mind  of 
Jndas,  and  specially  operative  upon  such  a  mental  and  moral  con- 
stitution as  tliat  of  Judas. 

Qnite  lately  this  theory  has  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  Stoiy,  an 
American  sculptor  residing  in  Home,  and  worked  into  a  poem  of 
considerable  dramatic  force,  entitled  T/ie  Hoinan 
Jjawyer  in  Jeriisalem^  first  published  in  Blaol^  ^^  *  ^^' 
woody  and  afterward  in  a  small  volume.  In  this  ix)em  the  theory  is 
sncli  an  advance  on  that  of  tlie  Germans  and  De  Quincey  as  to 
make  Judas,  iqwu  the  whole,  the  very  best  and  noblest  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  most  believing,  most  daring,  yet  most  delicate. 
Of  all  the  Aix)stles  he  was  the  only  one  who  m  believed  in  the 
Godliood  of  Jesus  that  he  felt  that  no  jwwer  could  kill  him,  and  if 
he  could  put  his  Master  in  just  such  relation  to  luunan  power 
that  ho  would  be  compelled  to  let  his  Godhead  break  tlirough  his 
humanity,  tlien  should  be  brought  to  pass,  what  they  all  desired, 
the  immediate  inauguration  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  It  might 
be  a  pei'sonal  disaster  to  Judas  to  do  it,  but  none  of  the  other  dis- 
ciples lijul  the  faith  in  Jesus  and  the  daring  to  make  the  venture. 
Judas  had.  But  w^hen  he  saw  his  dire  mistake,  and  that  Jesus 
did  not  bui'St  out  into  undeniable  Messianic  splendor  and  power, 
Judas  was  so  delicately  constituted  that  his  heart  broke.  This  is 
the  ai^ument  of  Mr.  Story's  poem. 

Let  us  see  how  much  of  all  this  has  <2:round  in  historv  and 
reason. 

Jesus  originally  selected  Judas  from  a  com]>any  of  at  least 
sixty  of  his  foUowei-s  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  Twelve  who 
should  be  on  his  "staff"  and  should  be  charged  witli  the  special 
duty  of  pi-opagating  his  doctrines.  Judas,  then,  was  no  woi*se 
and  no  better  tlian  the  rest  of  them.     lie  was  an  average  man, 
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cf  arerti:re  m.-^ral  and  intcllectnal  endowments.     But   hcj  vrzB 
drc.v.:.  :. .  Je<:;5,  ar.d  by  Jesiis  selected  to  tlie  Apostolate.     He  was 

r^lur'oiis  al>  »ve  the  averaOT.    Tlirouorh  his  whole 
j::»-i5c-»=;>trea    e« -nr.ei'tion  w:rh  Jesus,  up  to  tliis  ix>int,  he  does 

with     ih*    ether  ,  .  . 

.  *  ^-  *^  nothinir  and  savs  n«»thin2:  which  draws  a  i-eproof 

frvin  Jesas.  He  l^ehaves  l>etter  than  tlie  rest. 
IIo  !:v'-er  liad  sii:  J  or  dvne  anvtliiiiir  tt>  make  Jesus  sav  to  liim  as 
I'.'j  \.:A  ti'  Pctt-r,  -Get  l<.-!iii;d  me,  Satan.''  He  was  a  better-tem- 
l^TXrl  i:\cii\  than  John,  who  is  the  admiration  of  painters  and 
r ':::aT:t-t.-n?,  fi-r  never,  like  J«-hn,  had  he  desii*ed  to  call  down  fire 
fn»T:i  Iioavon  t*>  c»>nsume  his  fell*.»w-men.  lie  never  was  such  a 
pn  f:i:.o  !::ir  as  Peter  proved  to  l>e,  nor  so  ambitious  as  Jolin  and 
his  bn-tlier  Ja!iies,  whu  desired  to  share  the  Messianic  km<rdom 
with  J«.sus,  a::d  sit  one  on  his  riirht  hand  and  the  other  on  his 
left,  n.IIiiir  over  their  brethren. 

The  oiilv  ixxtision  when  even  aeuteness  can  discover  an\'thinff 
that  c-:i:i  l»o  tortured  into  a  repRX>f  is  the  sup[>er  m  the  house  of 

Simon  tlie  Lei^er,  when  Judas  suirirested  that  tlie 
,         "  m^'uey  wliich  had  l>een  si>ent  on  the  ointment  by 

Mary  miirht  have  l»een  better  exi>ended  on  the 
i^-r.     If  TiTiv  ca!:«-IM  n:-;:der  will  f«'riret  that  it  was  Judas  who 
ir.ii'lv  •'..:>   r»j!!:ark,  and   ii-rive   tliat  what  Josiis  said  was  not  in 
«:'■'-  -:'*  :.  :•  t::o  re::::irk  "f  J:;»la>,  a  remark  wliich  Judas  himself 
l.:A  Ivi.r.vJ  fr-!n  the  verv  teachii^.ix  «'f  Jesus, — if  the  reader  will 
i:.!v  :-:.  v  :::;;:  J. 'Iin  !iui:hr  have  Siiid  the  s;mie  thinir,  and  Jesus 
n:!::!.:  :.:;.'■  e  :::a«.:e  to  Liiu  rlie  sa^r.e  re:»ly,  then  all  sign  of  repn.)of 
will  disiiV'Tvar.     It  is  to  Ik?  ivv.vHeoted  bv  th<>se  who  will  be  criti- 
cal  that  when  we  roa«l  the  ae^t nmt  of  that  sup[»er  in  John's  twelftk 
cliapter,  we  an?  pri'judieed  by  the  statement   tliat  it  was  Judas^ 
Iseari«»:  who  made  t!ie  suiriresti«»n  of  eeonomv  in  the  matter  o 
the  ointment,  and  that  J^hn  takes  pains  to  inform  us  that  it  w 
he  '*  whieli  should  betmy  him,"  and  then  he  adds  the  damagii 
paro!i:liesi?:  "This  he  said,  not  that  he  cared  for  the  jkkt,  h 
tH?eai:>o  lie  was  a  thief,  and  had  the  bag,  and  bore  what  was  pi 
tlieiviu."     If  we  had  oulv  the  nan-atives  of  ilatthew  and  Mark  w 
eouIJ  never  have  had  any  suspicion  that  Jesus  was  reproving  th 
suggest i«^Ti  <:>f  giving  the  money  to  the  ix>or,  but  was  rather,  wit 
his  ;;si^al   lofty  yet  tender  courtesy,  pi\>tecting  the  woman  wh 
loved  him  and  was  anoiutiuir  him. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  then,  that  John's  saying  "he  was  a  thief 
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does  not  prove  that  Judas  had  ever  committed  an  act  of  theft  or 
showed  any  signs  of  a  proclivity  towards  peculation.  lie  certainly 
had  not  been  a  thief  up  to  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tkm  for  the  Apostolate.  He  was  a  man  of  cxecn-  ^^^  '  ^*^" 
tive  ability  siiq)assing  them  all,  and  supposed  to  be 
a  man  of  honesty  equal  to  them  all,  else  he  had  not  been  made  their 
treasurer.  That  they  had  an  insignificant  exchequer  is  not  proof 
that  tliey  would  thereforc  be  careless  as  to  the  pei-son  who  should 
manage  it :  quite  tlie  contrary.  Poor  people  who  invest  their  sav- 
ings a  dime  at  a  time,  need  to  be  more  careful  than  men  who  would 
not  be  embarrassed  for  an  hour  by  the  breaking  of  a  bank  in 
which  they  have  deposited  ten  thousand  dollars.  Tliese  disciples 
were  scrupulous  and  careful.  There  must  have  been  frequent 
auditing  of  tlie  accounts  of  Judas,  not  from  any  suspicion  of 
foul  dealing  on  liis  part,  but  to  know  how  far  their  little  fund 
would  meet  their  pressing  wants.  A  widow  wlu>se  toil  brings 
such  weekly  wages  as  that  the  most  rigid  economy  must  be  exer- 
cised to  keep  her  outgo  fi-om  exceeding  her  income,  counts  over 
her  little  store  more  frequently  and  carefully  than  the  Roths- 
childs count  their  ample  assets.  The  disci[)les  would  have  de- 
tected the  leakage  if  Judas  had  purloined.  Jesus  would  have 
found  some  method  of  reproof,  or  at  least  of  warning.  But 
nothing  of  tliis  kind  ever  occurred.  No  suspicion  against  Judas 
arose  among  the  disciples  until  after  the  betniyal  of  Jesus. 

John  wrote  tliis  veidict  after  Judas  had  betraved  Jesus.     The 
other  disciples  must  have  been  unspeakably  outmged.     It  was 
natural.     They  would  not  have  deserved  to  be  the  friends  of 
Jesus  if  they  had  not  felt  the  utmost  hoiTor  at  the  betrayal.    That 
would  natui-ally  lead  them  to  believe  any  evil  thing  of  the  be- 
trayer, and  as  Judas  certainly  did  itjceive  money  for  his  services 
in  this  transaction,  it  was  most  natural  to  suppose  that  he  was  so 
avaricious  that  he  would  have  stolen,  that  he  who  would  "  sell  his 
Master,"  for  so  they  regarded  it,  for  thirty  shekels,  the  price  of  a 
slave,  would  not  hesitate  to  steal,  being  at  heart  a  thief ;  and  that 
he  who  had  not  tenderness  enough  for  such  a  Master  as  Jesus  jxs 
to  make  the  earth,  even  if  it  were  a  solid  chrysolite,  no  tempta- 
tion as  a  bribe  for  betrayal,  could  not  have  had  any  care  for  the 
poor.     This  is  all  that  the  words  of  John  do  really  pix>ve,  namely, 
that  his  fellow-Aix>stles  regarded  the  act  of  Judas  as  so  horrible 

to  put  him  beyond  the  pale  of  Christian  chai'ity  j  in  which 
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ttiey  mi^rht  Iiavc  liccn  as  mnch  mistaken  as  John  was  when  he 

wanted  tire  fn'm  heaven  to  hnrn  up  the  Samaritan  village. 

Jmla.-^  had  the  "worldly''  j>art  of  the  work  of  the  Ap^iStles  to 

attr-Tid  to.     lie  made  the  Httle  purchases,  and  thus,  as  De  Qainoei' 

sni'i'V-'st?.  came  in  c«mta<'t  with  the  "petty shop 

keeiK.'!-?/'  (T.  as  I  should  say,  mingled  with  tliat 

ela.-^  from  wIkiui  he  gathere<l  the  popular  opinion  <»f  men  aud 

niea>ure^.     lie  wa.s  not  cv.ntiiie*!  to  the  spiritual  induence  of  tie 

inner  eirf-le  of  the  friends  of  Jesus.     lie  went  out  frequently 

into  "  the  world,''  aTi«l  coming  back  Judas  believed,  as  they  alV 

did,  that  Jesus  was  g<'ing  to  establish  a  temporal  kingdom.   Ih^ 

difference  lH.'tween  the  eleven  and  Judas,  as  it  seems  to  me,v^hA 

simply  tin's,  that  their's  was  a  vague  belief  and  exiXK:tation,  iiifl*:^ 

encing  them  more  as  a  dream  tlian  as  a  vital  power  shaping  the-    ^^ 

lives.     Judas  was  ni>  fanatic  and  no  poet.     I  think  Mr.  Ston*  ncnz^t 

quite  right  when  he  s]>eaks  of  him  as  a  man  "  who  took  li— ^^ 

dreams  for  firm  realities."     He  studied  all  the  phenomena  of  tl.     -  Je 

case  as  a  man  of  affairs,  as  an  astute  ]x>liticiau.     He  had  nKt^^^i^ 

knowledge  *»{  the  w<»rld  and  more  practical  sense  than  die  oth^^*^ 

AiM^/stles.     He  believed  in  the  desii-ableness  of  tlirowing  off  tl J« 

Roman  voke.     He  believed  the  time  had  come  to  do  it.   Tl     ^^e 

pe<.»i»lc  had  grown  into  an  impatience  that  was  passionate.  ^^* 

a  ]irf>i»er  lender  c(»nM  be  foimd  and   a   proper  time  to  strit-  *» 

the  Work   C'uld    be   accomplished.      He   found   that  leader  ^^^ 

Je^iis. 

It  would  >ecm  i»rol»able  that  more  than  the  (»ther  AfK)Stles  ^"^ 

believe«l  in  the  Mes>iahr;liip  of  Jesus,  and  in  a  loftier  and  at  ^^^ 

same  tirrio  nioj-e  ])ra('ti<;al  way.     Let  us  supix»se  that  he  broo^l 

over  tlii-  tlioiiirlit  f^r  three  vears,  not  as  a  dreamer,  but  as  a  ]>r^    ^ 

tical  wrukint^  man.     He  w<juld  naturallv  come  ti)  see  it  in  a  liiJr*    , 

in  which  the  other  Apostles  could  not  study  it.     The  capacitic=^  *' 

Jesus  for  such  a  leadership  would  be  a  question  of  pn)found    ^  ' 

trrcst.     He  saw  in  liini  proiligious  p<:)wer,  ])ower  to  work  uiiT'*  - 

'•!<•<,  to  e^ca]»e  thron^'^h  the  heart  of  a  mob  as  if  he  lM»i*e  a  charm  "'^ 

lile.     lie  was  cajiable  of  overawing  men.     A  crowd  of  merchai 

had  rnsju'd  out  of  the  Teini^le  before  his  eves  oi  rebuke.     The  ^ 

*■  -  t 

was  a  majestic  anirustness  about  him  which  made  Judas  feel  th^  * 

this  was  a  King  «>£  ^[i'n.     Devils  bowed  before  him,  while  chilJnr  ^ 

were  attracted  to  his  side  and  were  j^etted  when  they  came,  an  *-^ 

Women  absolutelv  adored  him  to  the  verv  kissinir  of  his  feet.     11  ^ 


.a 
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»nld  raise  the  dead  with  a  word ;  could  he  not  slay  the  wicked 
iih  a  look  t 

Jesus  had  all  the  personal  dignities  and  graces  for  a  king  of 
iiigs;   but  there  was  one  defect:   he  had  no  policy  and  no 

push."      So  it  must  have  seemed  to  Judas.      j  ^   » 
festts  never  took  advantage  of  his  personal  pop-   ^^  jesus. 
darity  to  consolidate  a  party.    He  fed  thousands 
rf  people  and  got  nothing  back.     He  confounded  the  ecclesiasti- 
2al  leaders,  and  yet  would  not  found  a  church,  and  now,  when  his 
iffairs  seemed  to  be  reaching  a  crisis,  he  was  making  no  move- 
aents  ecclesiastical  or  political.    Tliis  behavior,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
olitician,  was  simply  absurd.    Judas,  no  more  than  the  other 
postles,   recognized  tlie  interiorness  and  throughn&88  of   the 
ngdom  which  Jesus  was  preaching  and  trying  to  make  them 
Kleretand,  how  that  it  was  like  that  ether  which  pervades  the 
tnosphere,  and  glass,  and  all  transparent  substances,  and  is  where 
er«  is  neither  air  nor  glass, — a  kingdom  which  did  not  need  to 
splace  any  existing  kingdom  or  church, — a  kingdom  which 
^Id  as  well  subsist  in  political  anarchies  as  in  empires,  in  re- 
l>lic8  as  in  despotisms,  a  kingdom  which  had  no  need  of  any 
tward  and  visible  State,  or  any  outward  and  visible  Church,  but 
^Id  and  would  subsist  in  all  forms  of  States  and  all  forms  of 
^Urch,  and  without  all  States  and  all  Churches,  a  kingdom  which 
i   not  exists  but  svisist  and  persist^  that  did  not  stand  out  but 
'^  throughy  that  was  not  b. phenomenon  but  a  noumenon. 
■Rooted  and  grounded  in  tlie  belief  tliat  a  temporal,  sensuous, 
^^ble,  Hebrew  kingdom  was  to  cover  the  earth  and  subdue  the 
'ttons,  nothing  else  would  satisfy  Judas.     And 
^  must  have  believed  tliat  Jesus  expected  such  a      ^®  ^^"^  !^^  * 

r»     J  -I  1  •  •11         temporal   king*- 

^*gdom,  and  expected  to  reign  over  it,  but  that  ^^^^ 
had  not  the  pi-omptness  at  the  right  moment 
make  the  stroke,  the  requisite  coup  cTetat.  In  De  Quincey's 
^^gnage,  he  seemed  to  Judas  to  be  "  sublimely  over-gifted  for 
^^THDses  of  speculation,  but  not  commensurately  endowed  for  the 
'^iiiess  of  action  and  the  sudden  emergencies  of  life."  And  to 
^^as  the  conduct  of  his  brother  Apostles,  and  of  all  the  follow- 
^  of  Jesus,  was  most  unwise  and  unprofitable.  They  needed  all 
^^ir  funds,  and  yet  were  wasting  it  on  ointment.  The  Apostles 
^^  the  other  friends  of  Jesus  were  doing  nothing  for  him,  sim- 
*y  enjoying  his  society,  walking  about  with  him,  behaving  like 
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children.  It  miist  have  chafed  Judas ;  and  although  he  made  no 
special  profession  of  attachment  to  Jesus,  and  received  no  dis- 
criminating attention  from  him,  Judas  may  have  felt  at  heart  that 
he  was  doing  more  for  "  the  cause  "  than  tliey  all,  or  at  least  had 
the  most  earnest  desire  to  do. 

Over  these  things  he  had  been  brooding  for  months,  if  not  years. 
Now  the  crisis  was  cominsr.     Jesus  himself  seemed  to  be  aban-. 


doning  tlie  Messianic  work  on  which  he  had  en^. 


doning  tlu 

tered.     It  behooves  us  to  consider  eveiy  eleme 
which  inay  have  entered  into  the  calculations  of  Judas.     At  th^ 
juncture  of  affairs  he  may  have  reviewed  his  reasonings  and 
things  in  this  position :  he  had  been  right  as  to  the  claiuis 
Jesus  to  the  Messiahship,  or  he  had  been  wi-ong;  the  Establishi 
Clmrch   and   Government  had   some   claims   upon    Judas; 
Chuixh  was  the  enemy  of  Jesus ;  the  Church  desii-ed  to  suppi 
Jesus  privately;  Judas  could  agree  with  tlie  clergy  to  point      out 
Jesus  at  night  quietly;  then  one  of  two  things  would  occi:^^' — 
Jesus  would  raise  the  populace  and  proceed  to  carry  the  re^^^<^^^^- 
t ion  forward  witli  vigor,  or  else  he  was  an  impostor,  and  i^t^  ^^^ 
ri«:lit  that  he  should  be  suri-endered.     This  last  tliouorht  1 1::^^^^ 
could  have  been  at  most  onlv  a  side-lio:ht  on  the  mind  of  J"^e^\^  * 
lie  could  hardly  have  suspected  Jesus  of  being  an  ini]>ostor.  .    ^, 

in  such  a  case  as  this  a  man  is  actuated  by  nianv,  and  soniet 
contradictory,  motives.     But  I  agi-ee  with  Keander,  that  avi^  ^^     ^ 
could  scarcelv  have  been  a  leadinc:  motive  in  the  case  of  Jn  ^*^ 


If  he  was  avaricious  and  treacherous  at  hcai-t,  why,  after  rec^^  ^ 
iug  the  money  fi*om  the  priests,  did  he  jx)int  out  Jesus?     Tl;-       \'\\^ 
wjis  nothing  more  to  be  gained,  and  it  was  not  so  oflFensive  a  tli  ^      ^^ 
to  cheat  the  malignant  priests  as  to  betmy  his  g(X>d  Master.    ^  ,  ^^ 

kept  his  contract,  showing  that  he  was  not  treacherous ;  and     -^"^ 
re^turned  the  money  when  he  saw  tliat  he  was  wi-ong.  ,  ^ 

All  that  he  did,  iti  avt,  was  to  designate  Jesus  in  a  crowd     ^'    ^^j 

nio-ht.     Let  us  consider  the  cireumstances  of    his  remorse  ai^  -^    ,._ 

^  It" 

death,  not  forgetting  the  truth  of  Xeander's  r  ^ 

Remorse     and  ,         /.   *  i    ^i  •  ^i         •  •    ^ ^l^ 

doaUi  of  Judaa       "^^^"^  •       ^^^   ^   S^^'^'*^^    ^"^'S'   ^^'^    nnpressioi^      ^^^^ 

made  upon  a  man  by  the  results  of  his  actio^^'^  ,^j] 
tc*stify  but  little  as  to  his  character  and  motives;  none  can  tel  "^^^  ^ 
how  an  evil  deed,  even  when  deliberately  planned  and  pcr{>€C^  ^^ 
tatited,  will  react  upon  the  conscience."  Mark,  Luke,  and  Join 
are  silent     Matthew  and  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Aposd< 
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aie  our  only  authorities.  The  former  says  (xxvii.  3)  that  when 
Judas  saw  that  Jesus  was  condemned  he  returned  the  money  to 
the  priests  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  betrayed  innocent 
blood;  and  then  went  out  and  hanged  himself.  In  the  Acts 
(L  16)  Peter,  who  had  actied  very  basely  at  the  betrayal  of  Jesus, 
is  represented  as  saying  that  Judas  had  purchased  a  field  with  the 
wages  of  iniquity,  "  and  falling  on  his  face  he  burst  asunder  and 
all  his  bowels  gushed  forth."  It  is  plain  that  both  these  accounts 
cannot  be  accurate.  If  he  i*etumed  the  money,  then  he  did  not 
buy  a  field  with  it  If  he  hanged  himself,  he  did  not  meet  with 
the  horrible  end  depicted  by  Peter.  Casaubon  suggests  that, 
according  to  Matthew,  Judas  hanged  himself,  and  that  he  did 
this  over  the  Valley  of  Gehinnon  ;  the  branch  broke  or  the  rope 
was  torn,  and  Judas,  according  to  Peter,  fell  headlong  and  burst 
asunder!  This  seems  ridiculous;  and  yet  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  better  theory.  If  taken  literally,  the  accounts  are  con- 
tradictory, and  one  or  the  other  was  mistaken.  Peter's  speech 
is  evidently  loosely  rhetorical.  There  must  have  been  other  facts 
of  which  we  have  no  knowledge,  and  which  might  reconcile  these 
statements. 

We  are  to  remember  the  rooted  belief  among  the  Apostles  and 
their  countrymen  that  every  marked  physical  e\il  was  retributive 
of  the  individual's  sins.  It  must  needs  be  that  they  should  sup- 
pose that  Judas  should  have  something  horrible  in  His  death.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  he  did  cx>me  to  some  tragic  end.  When  he  saw 
what  he  had  done,  when  he  beheld  Jesus  with  such  placidity  sub- 
mitting himself  to  the  hands  of  the  church  and  tlie  state  for  ex- 
ecution, all  at  once  there  rolled  back  upon  him  the  tide  of  his 
earliest  affection  for  Jesus,  the  remembrance  of  all  the  beautiful 
and  beneficent  life  of  Jesus,  a  perception  of  his  own  huge  and 
irremediable  blunder,  and  he  rushed  to  the  hierarchy  and  flung 
their  money  back  to  them,  and  went  out  appalled,  horror-stricken, 
heart-broken,  strangling  with  his  emotions,  and  fell  down  dead. 
This  figurative  rendering  seems  to  be  the  only  reasonable  method 
of  hannonizing  the  two  accounts. 

We  are  not  to  apologize  for  Judas,  nor  add  imwarrantably  to 
his  badness,  but  strive  to  find  out  what  he  was. 

-rr  1  •  ^  •   •  TT  1      •  Saxnmary  of  tho 

tie  was  an  average  politician,     lie  was  audacious   ^^^^^  ^^  judas. 

rather  than  treacherous.    He  believed  that  the 

cause  of  Jesus  needed  the  hand  of  policy  to  steady  it  and  push  it 


.   I 
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fbrward.    lie  dared  to  take  ont  of  the  hand  of  the  Master  what  waf 

the  work  of  the  Master,  and  he  perished  in  the  attempt.     His  rain 

was  caused  by  the  impatience  and  pride  of  his  ntter  worldliness. 

But  for  his  impatient  policy  he  never  would  have  consulted  witli 

the  church  party.     But  for  his  impatient  pride  he  would  have  led 

a  life  of  penitence  which  would  have  restored  him.   It  was  thronirli 

his  worldliness  and  not  through  his  sagacity  that  the  devil  entered 

into  him.    Peter  did  quite  as  basely  as  he ;  but  Peter  repented  and 

lived  to  recover  himself.    If  social  damage  had  not  seemed  to 

the  worldliness  of  Judas  the  greatest  of  all  evils,   repentance 

might  have  brought  recovery  to  him  as  it  did  to  Peter. 

The  fourth  day  of  the  week  began  on  Tuesday  evening  and 
closed  on  Wednesday  evening.     On  Tuesday  evening  Judas  prob- 
ably had  his  interview  with  the  church  autho- 
AnriL  A-n.  ^        rities.    Then  Jesus  went  with  his  disciples    to 

Bethany.  The  temporary  absence  of  Judas  would 
Bcarcely  have  been  noticed  by  the  otiier  disciples,  as  he  must 
have  been  accustomed  to  be  absent  in  his  attendance  on  the 
**  temporalities  "  of  the  body.  History  is  silent  on  this  Wednesday. 
There  is  not  an  intimation  of  any  movement  upon  the  part  of  tlie 
authorities  or  of  Jesus.  He  seems  to  have  gone  into  profound 
retireinent.  There  is  no  notice  of  any  communication  even  with 
his  disciples.  It  is  a  strange  calm  stealing  in  between  the  commo- 
tion of  the  preceding  and  tlie  storm  of  the  succeeding  days. 
Jesus  evidently  felt  his  position,  and  knew  all  that  was  goin;^  for- 
ward. We  may  fancy  tlio  thoughts  and  feelings  of  such  a  head 
and  such  a  heart  as  his,  but  there  is  no  history. 


CHAPTER   V. 


FIFTH  DAT — ^FBOM  %VKDNK8DAY  S^'ENINO  TO  THUB8DAT  EVENING. 

The  fiftli  day  of  the  week  began  on  Wednesday  evening,  and 

closed  on  Thursday  evening.     It  was  the  firet  day  of  nnleavened 

^,     ,      .         brcad,  when  the  Passover  must  be  killed.    The 

First  day  of  on-    ,^  .y        r       .  .  i.     , 

kavenedbz^       1  ass(»ver  was  tlie  feast  commemorative  of  the 

delivemnce  of  the  nation  fi-om  the  Egyptian 
lK>ndrtgc.  The  history  c»f  its  ai>iK)intment  and  method  of  observ- 
ance ait!  given  in  Exod.  xii.  The  feast  was  celebrated  by  compa- 
nies, nunilx^ring  n(»t  less  than  ten  nor  mora  thaii  twenty.  In  be- 
half of  tlie  whole  company,  one,  as  a  repi*esentative,  presented  the 
Iamb  in  the  Teni])le  to  Ik)  sacrificed  by  tlie  Levites.  It  was  then 
oirried  to  the  Ikuisc  where  the  pai*ty  was  assembled,  and  eaten; 
and  if  they  could  not  ccuisume  it  before  daylight  they  were  to 
bum  the  ranminder.  Jesus  was  approached  by  his  disciples,  to 
know  where  he  would  have  them  prepare  for  his  eating  of  the 
Passover.   • 

There  is  no  j>oint  in  the  chmnologj^  of  the  career  of  Jesus  which 
lins  elicited  mora  conti-ovei-sy  than  tlie  question  on  what  evening 
Jesus  ate  the  l*assover.  To  repeat  all  that  has  been  written  on  this 
subject  would  be  to  pixxluce  another  volume  larger  than  tliis,  and, 
after  all,  the  disci*ei)ancy  between  the  statements  of  John  and 
th«isc  of  the  other  bi()graphei"S  seems  to  be  as  far  from  being  har- 
nionisced  as  ever.*  Tliei*e  is  no  space  to  give  even  a  synopsis  of 
the  ai^uuients,  which  would  require  many  pages.  The  result  of 
all  seems  to  I>e  that  the  most  rational  conclusion  is  that  all  the 
Kvangelists  s]K>ko  of  one  feast;  that  it  was  a  Paschal  supper;  that 
Jc*su8  ate  that  6U])i>er  with  his  disciples  on  Thursday  night,  the 
evening  following  the  14th  Nisan,  April  6,  a.u.  783,  a.d.  30,  being 
the  evening  frein  which,  according  to  Jewish  calculation,  began 
the  si.xth  day,  Friday,  15tli  Nisan. 


*  Rcndcni  who  have  abundance  of 
time  may  find  this  question  amply  dis- 
cussed in  Andrews's  Life  of  our  Lord, 


Smithes  Dietumary  of  Vis  BibU,  Green- 
well*s  DiiaertatkmSj  and  a  note  in  Gzo» 
b/s  Jetus,  p.  429. 


foi 
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IVann^  :Iie  day,  before  the  evening,  in  reply  to  his  disciples, 
Je^ss  sent  Peier  and  Ji^n  to  prepare  for  tlie  eating  of  the  Pass- 
over Supper.    He  said,  "On  your  entering  the 
c::v\  a  man  shall  meet  you  bearing  a  pitcher ;  fol- 

T^xrsdjor       fci^   *''^  '^"^^  ^^^'^  ^^^  house  into  which  he   enters. 
A{clL  J.XV  sa        Ai.d  yoi;  shall  speak  to  the  Master  of  the  house, 

sayin^:.  •  The  Teacher  says  to  you,  My  time  is  at 
hand.  Wher^  is  the  ir-J^t-chamber,  where  I  may  eat  the  Pass- 
over wiih  my  disciples  I '  And  he  shall  show  you  a  large  upper 
ivv^m,  cushtv^T^ed ;  and  there  make  ready."  There  need  bo  very 
little  sivcu!*:^^::  t:>>!i  the  mysteriousness  of  this  message.  Those 
who  are  so  n^*torlalisi;o  that  any  narrative  not  totally  common- 
place boars  internal  evMoiux^  of  its  untruth,  will  reject  this  por- 
tiiHi  of  the  history,  as  thoy  will  that  of  the  sending  for  the  ass's 
colt  in  l>ethphai^^.  Tlu^se  who  accept  it  are  able  to  believe  in 
the  j^yohoU^v  of  the  New  Testament,  and  will  have  no  difficul- 
ties. Mon*s  iv>wor?  of  inspection,  circumspection,  and  transpec- 
tion  differ.  Jesus  had  thera  all  in  an  extraordinarv  measnre.  He 
knew  what  was  w^^rki.iir  in  Judas.  He  knew  that  he  had  pledged 
hinisolt  to  iibi^ato  V.:>  Master  in  such  a  wav  that  the  authorities 
miiT-r  take  hin^  w::lv^'.:t  raisiuir  a  multitude.  Tliat  was  all  the 
priests  dt^>ir\':.  T::at  w:is  ail  Judas  was  to  do.  But  Jesus,  while 
nuii\Ii::i^  t\  rwar^i  i:;  the  line  on  which  his  fate  lav,  would  not 
prwijitate  h:::.><lt  t:iorei;iv^n.  He  would  not  put  in  the  hands 
of  Jiid:is,  w:;v»  was  \va:c!:i!i:r*  such  infonnation  as  might  be  used 
to  brvak  ::p  tl.o  Pas^ha!  Supjx^r.  Jesns  detennined  to  eat  that 
with  h:>  vi:><i»j'les.  His  oloar  spiritual  sight  enabled  him  to  talk 
of  tl-.o  i:  :;:i  witli  t:io  pitr!ior  o»t  wat-jr,  and  the  house  he  should  en- 
ten  a!i«i  ::io  »  w:  or  tlionn  t\  as  if  alU  do\vn  to  the  cushions  in  the 
gnest-clianibor,  wore  pn^sont  In^foiv  his  eyes,  as  in  some  sense  they 
certainly  must  have  l>eon.  The  dis<.*iples  found  all  as  he  had 
described. 

It  is  not  kno\\'Ti  who  w:\s  this  citizen  of  Jerusalem  in  whose 
house  Jesus  ate  this  Supj^>er.   lie  was  some  secret  friend  of  Jesus. 

There  is  no  sio^n  of  barrrain  in  advance.     It  was 

At  whose  house  ?         ^  ^  t.  i^  ^     r         •  i_ 

not  necessarv.    It  was  the  custom  to  rurnish  ro<:»m 

« 

for  the  Passover  gratis.  The  rule  was  to  leave  the  earthen  ju^r* 
and  the  skins  of  the  sacritieed  animals  for  the  iK^t,  but  he  tcx>k 
no  pay.  The  trouble  in  the  mind  of  the  disciples  seems  to  have 
been  that  they  had  postponed  finding  a  place  until  it  might  be 
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exceedingly  difficult  to  do  so.  Bnt  the  calm  Jeens  knew  just 
where  to  send  them.  Thronged  and  crowded  as  the  city  was,  he 
knew  a  secret  adherent,  a  friend  to  "  The  Master,"  who  would 
gladly  open  his  honse  for  him,  and  who,  strangely,  had  a  vacant 
chamber  ready.  All  this  displays  more  than  even  extraordinary 
eagaci^  on  the  part  of  Jesus. 

The  diaciples  made  ready.    The  law  was  that  the  Paschal  lainb 
was  to  be  slain  "  between  the  evenings."     This  phrase  has  had  a 
variety  of  meanings  assigned  by  the  Jewish  writ- 
era.  In  the  times  of  Joeephus  {Self.  Jvd.,  vi.  9,  3),   „„„-,      n 
the  Pharisees  held  that  the  first  evening  began 
when  the  sun  declined  towards  the  horizon,  the  second  at  sunset 
Some,  however,  taught  that  the  phrase  included  the  time  from  a 
iittle  before  to  a  little  after  sHnset.   The  Samaritans  and  Karaites 
interpreted  it  to  mean  from  sunset  to  dark.    It  was  probably  about 
-tfhreo  o'clock  tliat  the  lamb  was  slain,  and  before  six  that  the  snp- 
;X>er  was  eaten. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I 

THX   filXTH  DAT — ^FXOM  THUBSDAT  EYENIKG  TO  FBIDAT  TYJSNISQ. 

Section  1. — The  Supper. 

At  the  appointed  hour  they  entered  the  chamber,  and  Jesna 
Baid  to  them,  "  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  Passover 

with  you  before  I  suffer;  for  I  say  to  you  that  I 
ThuiBday  eren-   ^j^j  ^^^  ^^  thereof  until  the  time  when  it  shall 

^  ^  j^;   be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God."     This  was 
opening  speech.      &aid,  perhaps,  while  they  were  standing,  as  the 

ceremony  of  the  Passover  was  to  remind  them  of 
their  flight  out  of  Egypt.     They  were  about  to  recline  at  the  ta- 
ble, and  then  arose  the  old  question  of  pi"ecedence,  who  should  bo 
first     It  might  have  been  the  atti-action  of  love.     Jesus  was  so 
melancholv,  vet  so  serene.     He  was  ffrowin<i:  sublimely  beautiful. 
AVho  should  sit  next  him  ?     But  they  waxed  warm,  and  the  feel- 
ing was  not  generous.     It  ran  i-ather  in  tlie  channel  of  Oriental 
etiquette,  the  position  at  the  table  being  important. 

It  was  somehow  settled  at  last,  John  being  next  to  him  on  onci 
side,  and  most  pi-obably  Judas  on  the  other.     It  was  customary  ^\, 

tliis  feast  to  have  four  cups  of  wine  mixed  wit."^ 

He  gives  them    ^^^^^^     ^^^  j^g^s  ^^^t  onc  of  these  cups,  ai^^^^ 

the  wine  aud  the  ,  ,  .      i  •     .   \ 

bread.  having  given  thanks,  he  gave  it  to  his  discipVcr^%. 

saying,  "  Take  and  divide  this  among  yourseU' 
for  I  say  to  you,  that  I  will  not  drink  henceforth  of  the  fruit  of  *^ 
vine  until  tlie  kingdom  of  God  shall  come."   After  they  had  b(^ 
eating  some  time,  he  took  bread,  and  having  given  tlianks,  he  bro^ 
it,  and  gave  it  to  tlicm,  saying,  "  This  is  my  body,  which  is  ab( 
to  be  given  in  behalf  of  you :  this  do  in  remembrance  of  ni( 
Then,  after  they  had  eaten,  he  took  the  cup,  and  gave  it  to  tliei 
Baying,  "  This  cup  is  the  Kew  Testament  in  my  blood,  now  to 
poured  forth  in  behalf  of  you  1 " 

This  seemed  designed    to   appropriate   to  himself   what  wj 
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fypical  in  the  nnleayesed  bread,  and  in  the  mingled  wine  and 
water  of  the  Paschal  feast  Whenever  they  celebrated  the  Pass- 
over they  were  to  remember  him.  He  seems  to  intimate  that  a 
thought  of  him  was  wrapped  up  in  the  Passover  idea.  Might  it 
not  also  mean  that,  whenever  they  should  eat  bread  and  drink 
wine,  under  any  circumstances,  they  should  have  remembrance  of 
him }  It  was  this  tender  injunction  which  led  his  followers  to  in- 
stitute what  is  so  appropriately  called  "  The  Lord's  Supper." 

Jesus  then  rose  from  the  table,  laid  aside  his  outer  garment, 
took  a  basin  of  water  and  a  towel,  and  proceeded  to  wash  the  feet 
of  his  disciples,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel. 
Wlieu  men  came  off  a  journey  it  was  the  custom    .  J^        ^ 
for  the  Iiost  to  Iiave  their  feet  washed,  and  this 
service  was  ordinarily  performed  by  a  slave.    It  has  been  sug- 
gested tliat  in  the  hurry  and  crowd  of  the  festival,  and  in  prepar- 
ing his  own  Passover,  the  host  had  on  this  occasion  omitted  this 
attention,  and  that  the  dispute  as  to  who  should  be  greatest  arose 
among  the  disciples  on  the  point  of  the  feet  washing.    liut  as  the 
Passover  was  to  be  eaten  with  staves  in  their  hands  and  all  the 
preparations  for  a  journey,  it  would  scarcely  seem  necessary  that 
the  feet  should  have  been  washed  on  this  occasion.    At  any  rate 
Jesus  fomid  reason  in  their  disputings  to  teach  them  an  impres- 
fiive  lesson  of  love's  humility. 

When  he  came  to  Simon  Peter,  that  vehement  disciple  broke 
/ortli,  "  Do  you  wash  my  feet  ? "    Jesus  said,  "  What  I  am  doing 
yoxL  do  not  perceive  now,  but  you  shall  understand 
hereafter."    He  was  not  to  be  put  off  so.    The   ^''^''"  '^"^^ 
^W  impetuous  self-will  broke  forth,  "  Zi^t^  shall  never  Wash  my 
feet.''    It  was  "  the  pride  that  apes  humility."    He  would  havo 
*fc  Ills  own  way.    He  had  better  ideas  of  propriety  than  his  Mas- 
^^^  1      Jesus  brought  him  to  terms  by  the  calm  statement,  "  If  I 
io  liot  wash  you,  you  have  no  part  with  me."    Suddenly  the  im- 
petuous self-will  of  Peter  flew  to  the  opposite  extreme.    If  that 
WH«  the  case  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but  a  i-egular  bath.    He 
^^^Ifumed,  "  Not  my  feet  only,  but  also  tlie  hands  and  the  head  1 " 
Tkiere  was  no  need  of  any  such  immersion,  and  Jesus  said, "  He  that 
\ft  Vmthed  needs  not  to  wash,  but  is  wholly  clean."    And  turning  to 
V^  disciples  he  said,  "And  you  are  clean — but  not  all."    The  re- 
VVf  to  Peter  seems  to  signify  that  this  feet  washing  was  not  a 
fACtament,  not  a  "  means  of  grace,"  as  such  things  are  called,  not 


DOC  pure  in  h 
L:n;r  r  iii^'T  z*^  'wvljZ  z*:c  cueisse  them.     It  did 
it^XLi^^  Tii^  Chi  'E'-ssr.  -yria-  scir^T  ftfrs-  odiiiged  mil  tmth 

P~i±:ii  "ii-i?  TTt  f.  o»  2tt  r^5::irrrei  15*  sarstcnts  and  his  scat 
'auii£>  k^i:  3i^  L  •!•:   "^ri  'sztyw  -wba^z  I  tave  done  to  v< 

y  -T  !aZ  nt*  •Tbr  Tefcjher,'  and  *The  L')n 
ii  j>T  ?cei^  rrxnerillv:  for  I  am.  If  tlien 
iisr.  bfc-*  T*?it»i  v-idT  feet,  voa  onorht  also 
rct«  icirotEr »  ffec :  f  :r  I  ba-ne  ziTes  yo:i  an  example  that 
^  a.ctf  f  r  ^ju  T-:i^  ajs:-  sbirili  ix  I  m'>st  assuredlv  sav 
j-;a  -TiKr  "ni*  ki^-*  sue  rrearir  T>Ar.  hSs  Lc'nL  nor  the  [Apoet 
i^nr  r^-^csr  Tiski  ii*  ■»i:  bas  aeci  Lira.  If  Toa  know  these  thin 
7.11  ij*  iiizr^  if  7:1  o:  tiec:-  I  d>  not  speak  of  yon  all 
i3i: w  -rii.cL  I  m-n*  ri  «»:: :  r zi  die  Scriptare  may  be  fulfilk 


— .* 


lified  up  his  heel  against  me 


3^.-^  I  "St:-,  -^.iz.  :ef  :c»  r:  cc^sie  a>  rosis,  that  when  it  is  come 

m  A 

s  ^:it  2QIT  iz***-  Tiai  I  as:.     l[<c^  assuredlv  I  sav  to  von,  ] 

I  ser>i  receives  me;  and  he  who 

«/.'  t?^«.«  ft  nz^* 


«t~rfs  ii9i  ^*i^^'^  -*5  Hizi 


r^--if  :I.*5  wh-r.Ie  !i:st«-»rv 


without  feeli 

r:.ij  Tt^:^  ji_--  -  i^l  1-1>  :irj-:->r:*r.j^^  ar.-i  read  the  spirits  of 

I't  -t  I'.rj-  He  ki.evr  ti.at  J;;diiS  would  secre' 
•fT-i-  >.::r^  >:•  ::.i:  :he  obiiix-h  l*artv  might  qui 
1~  TiCr  l-ini  w'tL;-;:  arousrr.ir  a  jn-pular  dein< 
-  "  Is  fi-r,  Wrjire^er  ni'^h:  l-e  his  knowledire  of  t 
.»:  sJL-  -/.  i  f^-erj.  :  have  as  :::::  licitlv  trusted  Judas  as  t 
LZ'L  :f  1-  s  .n:Ti-jk*.  si.-.T.'i  afterwards  seem  to  his  discip 
*■  :-i  f  Si'fc  is  -:.TXTO-:ei  ::■  h::n  as  it  eertainlv  was  to  the 
•'r-'-T  f:..:l  -sr  .-'.i  "..e  sj-ikor..  Bii:  lo  indicate  the  betraverwoi 
":»:  ■  fTiks:>:. -:!►:£'  :>.r  f:Sv  :;•".«:«  ajrsiins:  him,  to  precipitate  matte 
i~  .  T'  sir7\'i-:r  Lis  -wri  d'^iiry.  Xot  a  moment  of  ix'ttyi'' 
>  '-.  -r  :f  T.-v-r-r^  wT:i:h  brv'ke  on  the  skv-like  loftiness  a' 
v-r.Tj  f  tl:s  w.:.irrf-f.  s-r.il.  He  went  just  far  enough  tosa 
V-'rlr  fil:ii  fr:n:  a  pr.»i'i::L»iis  shock. 

As  tbt  J  sa^:  ar.i  did  e^r  he  was  sad  and  tn>nhled  in  spirit.  ^ 
zjmi  s>^*  krz.  cf  :he  inlssi-m  *»f  his  disciples,  and  the  blessedness  < 
:b  tse  tL:  received  his  friends^  But  he  coiUd  not  bear  that  tli 
Nr-'?d:v;:::c  sh-^cM  go  to  Judas,  and  so  he  made  a  ScriptumI  qi« 


•  PaOmxlLd. 
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m  which  should  show  that  he.  discriminated.     He  added,  "  I 

t  assuredly  say  to  you  that  one  of  you,  now  eating  with  mo, 

1  betray  me."     This  fearful  speech  filled  them 

1  terrible  suspicions.     They  looked  at  one  an-   ^  ^^ 

jr,  perhaps  running  over  in  memory  the  inci- 

t8  of  their  companionship  to  ascertain  who  might  have  shown 

18  of  a  baseness  capable  of  committing  so  hideous  an  act. 

ire  was  nothing.    No  suspicion  pointed  to  Judas.    He  was  aa 

e  Ukely  as  any  to  perform  an  act  so  execrable. 

'hen  they  began  self -inspection.     Each  man  searched  his  own 

rt  to  see  what  root  there  was  in  him  that  might  so  suddenly 

ng  up  and  bear  such  a  poisonous  fruit     But 

me  would  allow  such  a  dire  possibility  to  him-   ^  The  »eM-iiiBpec. 

.    Then  one  after  another  they  began  to  mur-   ^^ 

r,«Lord,  is  it  I?    Lord,  is  it  I?'*    He  re- 

d, "  He  who  dips  the  hand  with  me  in  the  dish,  he  shall 

•ay  me.     The  Son  of  Man  indeed  is  going,  as  it  is  written  of 

I,  but  woe  to  that  man  through  whom  the  Son  of  Man  is  bo- 

^ed !    It  were  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  bom  I " 

fext  to  Jesus  sat  John,  who  is  fond  of  designating  himself  a» 

e  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,"  although  none  of  the  other  histo 

18  show  any  partiality  on  the  part  of  Jesus. 

-er  was  at  some  distance.   He  signed  to  John  to 

Jesus  who  it  was  that  should  betray  him.  He  did  ask  him,  and 
us  answered,  but  perhaps  in  a  tone  that  the  others  could  not  hear, 
te  it  is,  to  whom,  having  dipped  the  sop,  I  shall  give  it."  He 
ped  the  "  sop"  and  gave  it  to  Judas,  who  seems  to  have  been  sittin  <^ 
his  other  side.  Then  he  faltered  out,  "  Rabbi,  what,  am  I  he  ?  " 
t  would  seem  that  Judas  did  not  intend  to  betray  him  that  night, 
f  is  it  probable  that  his  plan  was  to  do  this  until  after  the  close 
-he  feast.  But  the  proceedings  at  this  supper  hastened  him. 
'^esus  replied,  "  You  have  said  it.     What  you  do,  do  quickly." 

man  at  the  table  knew  for  what  intent  this  had  been  spoken 
I^udas.  Evidently  if  Peter  had  known  which  one  it  was  ho 
old  have  slain  him  on  the  spot,  for  he  was  a  choleric  man,  a\u\ 
I  a  sword  with  him  ;  and  although  he  himself  was  about  to  he 
fit  base,  and  violate  all  the  sanctity  of  his  friendship  for  Jesns 
te  as  much  as  Judas,  yet  he  did  not  know  that,  and  he  was  a 
Q  man,  although  destitute  of  moral  courage.  So  none  of  the 
npany  knew  the  intent  of  the  communication  which  Jesus 


made  to  Judas,  and  when  he  aioae  and  left  Aem  mmj  thi^  not 
hare  nippoaed  that  the  MiBtar  had  sent  him  oat  oil  aoine  enndt 
"  It  was  night,"  eaja  John.    In  eveiy  sense  ii  wot  mgiL   Um 
daylight  had  gcme  away  fiom  the  tops  of  **  the  mountains  ramd 

about  Jerosalem,''  and   il^rlmft—   iras  astdiiy 
deqply  on  the  ravines  and  gardens  anmnd  Ao 
dty.    The  little  baud  of  followers  were  groping  in  a  peiplentf 
like  midnight    It  was  night  in  the  soul  of  Judas ;  such  daric 
night  as  utteriy  bewildered  him.    He  had  laid  his  plans  jn  nttor 
^roridlineas^    He  was  being  huiried  up  and  disoonoerteii  The 
men  he  had  left  in  the  upper  chamber  were  umple,  unworidljr 
aonls.  and  he  was  sagacious.    He  had  at  least  a  plan ;  thej  vfott 
He  had  gone  thus  far  with  it    Should  he  go  fixrwajrdt    SbM 
hegobackt    Was  there  any  reason  to  recede  from  the  poBitioals 
hadtakeu!   Why  should  he  go  back  t   Did  Jesus  mean  to  uigeUa 
on  by  what  he  said!  It  may  have  flashed  upon  his  mind  that  pedsy* 
JesiKdid.    When  niai  have  s^  themselves  to  a  theoiyeveiyllMttft 
fiavnwiL  Judas  had  foigotten  the ftarful"  woe"  just  uttered.  9^ 
most  ha^  Mt  himself  out  of  sympathy  with  the  odier  diieqilaA 
The  wiy  kvkks  and  tones  of  Jesus  must  have  perturbed  him.  ff^^ 
g^KVi:  fv'<v;inl  lui^t  be  failure  and  ruin.    He  was  in  a  storm    *^ 
<v-c.»:v:i:;i:  c:ix^;ons  and  motives.    Satan  had  him.    ^  It  wasnigb 
Afn^  Judas  had  Ieft«  Jesus  said,  ^Xow  the  S<m  of  Man  isg^ 
nfa\:«  and  Gv>i  is  glorified  in  him.    And  God  shall  glorify  him 
Il::r.s<'lt\  &:;d  shall  immediately  glorify  him.    Little  children, 
a  s^.v  ct  i:::v  I  am  vith  you.    You  shall  seek  me ;  and,  sb  I 
ro  ;h<>  «S«:  v^  vbore  I  go  yon  cannot  come ;  and  now  I  say  to  f^^ 
A  r:^*  V  occ:::rjcMment  I  sive  to  vou.  That  vou  love  one  snoth^^ 
a^  I  h&ve  k'vx\i  yv^a,  ycHi  alao  shall  love  one  another.    Bj  t-Ku 
shdul  all  r/jen  k:x>w  dua  you  are  my  disciples,  if  you  have  Ioto  c^^ 

1V>T  5*5sL  ""LtW,  where  are  you  going!"    lie  could  not  er-^^ 
axx  cvlvi::>i  :be  Sdcs  ihai  Jesus  would  die.    The  whole  diaooor^' 

oi  Jetsos  about  his  departure  was  a  perplesin^ 
rMXue  to  his  disciples.  It  seemed  as  if  ho  wei^ 
i|>>ni:  v^  jv^xwhes^  to  ha^  a  temUe conflict  Thiswssooa- 
r,r,:H\:  >»  ':>i'c:  «%>^s5^  assisvs^  '^  TThere  I  go  you  cannot  foUoir  me 
:v«.  >;;;  wc  s2aul  £cCk«w  me  afterwank.^  Peter  pcnistel: 
^^  4N\ro..  >ft^y  cuiirxc  I  fvvjow  yoa  now  (  I  wiU  lay  down  my Ub 
&Yx\N£:^^  J<»i;»regv&d:  ^ 'iTBnMi  lay  down  your  life  ftrnttl 
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I  raoBt  assnredlj  say  to  yon,  The  cock  shall  not  crow  till  yon  have 
Ciunce  denied  that  yon  know  me." 

Ihen  he  said  to  his  disciples:  "  Ton  shall  all  be  offended  in  me 

tbis  night ;  for  it  is  written,  *  I  will  smite  tlie  Shepherd,  and  the 

sbeep  of  the  flock  shall  be  scattered.'*    But  after  I  am  risen 

aga.in  I  will  go  before  you  into  Galilee."    Peter  again  responded 

still  more  vehemently :  "  If  all  shall  be  offended  in  you,  yet  will 

not  L    Even  if  I  must  die  with  you,  I  will  not  deny  you  I "    And 

Jesus  said  to  him,  "  Simon,  Satan  has  acquired  you,t  to  sift  you 

•B  Mrheat:  but  I  have  prayed  for  you  that  your  faith  fail  not. 

And  when  you  have  turned  strengthen  your  brethren."     Then  to 

*11    the  disciples,  "  When  I  sent  you  without  purse,  or  wallet,  or 

*M5^1s,  did  you  want  anything  ? "     They  said,  "  Nothing."     "  But 

^^'W,"  said  he,  "  he  that  has  a  purse,  let  him  take  it,  and  likewise 

^8  wallet :  and  he  who  has  no  knife,  let  him  sell  his  garment  and 

"^y  one.     For  I  say  to  you,  that  that  which  is  written  must  be  ac- 

^^naplished  in  me,  *  And  he  was  numbered  with  the  law-break- 

^'B.'  :j:    Also  that  concerning  me  has  an  end."  § 

His  disciples  informed  him  that  tliero  were  two  swords  in  the 
^*^«imber.    Jesus  said,  "  Enough  is,"  as  perhaps  we  should  say, 
Enousch  of  this." 

"e  was  simply  striving  to  impress  upon  their  minds  that  there 
to  be  a  change ;  that  whereas  they  went  out  formerly  with 
Perfect  safet)^,  and  the  assurance  that  his  name 
^^uld  be  a  passport  to  them  everywhere,  because   ^^^^ 
^^  "^^as  in  the  palmy  days  of  his  great  popularity, 
*    change  was  to  come  because  lie  was  going  away,  and  his  name 
^'^^s  to  be  coupled  with  ignominy.     The  stupidity  of  these  simple 
'^^^H   is  annoying  to  us ;  but  we  are  to  remember  that  we  carry 
"^<ilc  to  tlie  inspection  of  their  words  and  acts  the  light  which 

2ediaria]i  xiii.  7. 

J    Xlie  foxoe  of  the  Greek  middle  in 

^^^  paasage  is  notioed  by  GreasweU.   It 

'^^'^^es  not  merely  that  Satan  desired 

^  ^^ve,  bat  had  actually  got  poflsession 

**^    tiHe  Apoatles,  that  they  had  been 

^eu  ^p  to  him  to  sift.    He  had  got 

^^  Judaa,  and  was  like  to  get  oat  Peter ; 

^  ^^mw  was  praying  for  him.    In  the 

^"^^^i^al  the  pronoan  is  in  the  plaral  in 

7^  ftivt,  and  singalar  in  the  second  sec- 

^'^^  of  the  sentence.    "  Satan  has  re- 


quired yon  Apostles  to  sift  yon  ;  bnt  I 
haye  prayed  for  thee,  Peter,  that  thy 
faith/*  eta  It  was  too  late  for  Judas, 
and  the  other  Apostles  were  not  in  so 
much  peril  as  Peter,  whose  tempera- 
ment particularly  exposed  him. 

i  Isaiah  liii.  12. 

§  Olshausen's  interpretation  of  thif 
seems  g^ood  :  *^  What  stands  written  oi 
me,  as  regards  this  earthly  life,  with 
aU  which  it  inTolves,  is  being  fulfilled.' 


mbieqiwiit  erente  haTs  tffoided,  and  Aat  we  lack  the  deep  iB> 
previon  on  their  minds  made  by  penonaUy  witnening  lepeitod 
miracleB  which  had  made  Jerai  seem  to  them  to  be  in^nhienfab 
to  human  attacks    If  he  was  going  to  have  tronble,  the/  mn 
readj  to  fight ;  and  when  he  went  into  details  of  pone  and  wiDtt  I  W^ 
and  tzarellerVknife,  the  last  seemed  to  them  to  indicate  s  ooa-  \  1^ ' 
flicL    It  was  cnstomaiy  for  the  Galilnans  to  travel  aimed.   Fader 
wore  his  swtxd ;  and  it  seems  that  another  disciple  also  had  eona^ 
in  with  hiiL    But  two  swords  against  the  oombined  ibroes  of  tb^ 
Jewish  hierarchj  and  the  Boman  power  seemed  so  prepuiilmuii^*^ 
So  Jems  that  he  said,  ^  Enough  of  this  I'' 

The  peitnrbatioa  of  the  disciples  most  have  been  veiy 
To  soothe  them,  Jesns  in  most  artkes,  charminj^  and  affBctkw-^*'* 

words  said,  ^Let  not  your  hearts  be  diuliiilit)^" ""^ 
Believe:  in  God  and  in  me  believe.*    In  d^E^ 
houe  of  mv  Father  the  mansions  are  many.    But  if  noC^  I  mnC^cild 
hav«t^4d^>v/  liecansef  Igothatlmayprepareaplaoeforjon^csiL 
And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  yon,  I  will  oome  again,  tir^M"-JHl 
will  Kmve  von  to  niTself ;  that  where  I  am  there  you  msj  H"    1)0 
alio!"^    Nothing  eoaM  be  more  tender  between  men.    If  IC   Is 
l^us^  a  uMuieut,  thinking  of  the  meeting  in  the  spiiitosl 
aror  dkl*.  :::e  trials  and  conflicts  of  this,  he  added  very  soon, ' 
u  ix'Tv  I  ^^  vo:;  know  the  ii-av/'    Thomas,  the  honest  and 
di:.:  >xi  :-:^\  ssaIJ*  "  Lord,  we  do  not  know  where  you  are 
*: .  .1  V. .  'A-  .- ;  i  \ro  kuow  die  way  I "    Jesus  answered  him,  "  I  am 
vi-. ,  *:..:  :ho  :n;:lu  aiid  the  life.    No  one  comes  to  tlie  Father  exec  Jft 

m 

\l\r:<\S'  ::*.o.     If  vv-:;  had  known  nie  vou  should  liave  known  rwij 
^ATLxr  il>.^ ;  *r.d  Iivuce forth  you  kiiuw  Ilim  and  have  seen  Iliui- 

•  y,-c  :i-/  Vcj*£s  oi  nnxkrv  wbo  knov  '  panctiiation  gires  a  great  difference  m 

Tsv>.,?^  •'^  Or^yk,  n  »  l»«per  to  aiy,  weaat.    S.  "Yon  beliere  in  God  ini 

«  \^  *S^\A»  LrK-'v.  that  this  veri)  in  jon  bdiere  in  me.**    Bat  the  trofiUs 

'iv  .'cnc-.'tAl    p2S8v«M«f    w  tV  mxDt  in  was  that  their  faith  in  Ood  and  in  Jw 

2>^  .;sl vtMiw  asil  :3  t^  ixfipHaUTe,  was  weakening.    4.  "  Believe  in  (iod, 

^V.  l.^&3  «y  ^^v  ib«  aacMfit  MSS.  vith-  then  toq  wiU  believe  in  me."    In  tbt 

.-•^1  '.^iLTvrs.^ubSz^.'aL     T)i»  p  :^nt  cs  chcace  xcndering  which  I  have  choeen  the  oon- 

«*<  ^4h7^  7inai.74r^     *    T^ai  ctf  the  mmdb-  sistency  of  tenaes  is  maintained.   TIm 

.-.'.Yt  \vr»w(fc,  "  Y<f  Seis***  ir  Gx\i;  h^-  fint  tittctctc,  pisteaete,  is,  aa  it  ▼«« 

.vxy  JLJA-"  ;.£  XM."  vbifrc  :i  s  svBiezv^i  as  the  text  of  thia  oonaolatory  diaconxse. 
«9h.^'«u^^  sai  ti^  tsrt  cuaaif,  a&d  im-        f  Thia  paaaage  might  bear  the  foUov 

A.'TAi;.^^  ;x  t^  i^vxei.     :^.  T^s  which  iBg  tzanalation  :  ^^  Bnt  if  noi«  I  v<wr 

I  Vax^  o^iMtt  aS:T««  w)a««  Sxh  aw  not  hare  told  yon  that  I  go  to  incf 

.    4V4%u>i^  aa^  a  ft^^t  ii£<£«Bc«  in  a  plaoa  fbr  jon.** 
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Philip,  leaning  towards  materialism  and  demanding  evidences 
of  which  Ills  senses  might  take  cognizance,  now  says,  ^^  Lord,  show 
HB  the  Fatlier  and  it  is  sufficient  for  ns."  Jesus 
answered,  "  Am  1  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  ^i^^;^^^ 
have  you  not  known  me,  Philip  ?  He  who  has 
Been  me  has  seen  the  Father,  *  and  how  then  do  you  say,  *  Show 
us  the  Father?'  Do  you  not  believe  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and 
the  Father  ir  in  me  ?  The  words  which  I  speak  to  you,  I  speak  not 
of  myself ;  but  the  Father  who  dwells  in  me  does  his  works.f 
Believe  me  that  I  am  in  tlio  Father,  and  the  Father  in  me.  But  if 
not,  believe  the  works  themselves.  I  most  assuredly  say  to  you, 
He  who  believes  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do,  shall  he  do  also,  and 
greater  than  these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go  unto  tlie  Fatlior.j: 
And  whatsoever  you  shall  ask  in  my  name  that  will  I  do,  tliat  the 
Father  may  be  glorified  in  the  Son.  If  you  shall  ask  me  anything 
in  my  name,  I  will  do  it.  If  you  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
ments, and  I  will  ask  the  Father,  and  He  will  give  you  another 
Advocate,§  that  he  may  abide  with  you  forever,  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
which  the  world  is. not  able  to  receive,  because  it  does  not  see  it  nor 
know  it.    You  know  it,  for  it  dwells  with  you  and  shall  be  in  you.'' 

"  I  will  not  leave  you  orphans.  I  am  coming  to  you.  Yet  a 
little  while  and  the  world  sees  me  no  more;  but  you  see  me. 
Because  I  live,  you  shall  live  also.  In  that  day  you  shall  know 
that  I  am  in  my  Father,  and  you  in  me,  and  I  in  you.  Ho  who 
has  my  commandments  and  keeps  them,  he  it  is  who  loves  me ; 
and  he  who  loves  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  Father,  and  I  will  love 
him  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him." 

Here  occurred  knother  interruption,  showing  how  deeply  planted 


•  If  this  reply  does  not  make  a  dis- 
tinct  and  explicit  claim  to  divinity  on 
the  part  of  Jesus,  it  would  seem  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  frame  a  proposi- 
^on  in  Greek  or  English,  which  could 
Whether  the  claim  be  weU  founded  is 
<i  question  for  another  department ;  but 
tl).e  historian  is  obliged  to  record  that 
<^e«iis  claimed  to  be  Tue  Fatqbr  of 
ti^e  Universe,  the  unoriginated  God. 

-f  Not  as  a  human  being,  but  as  a 
Oodf  he  claims  to  speak  his  marveUous 
'^'ords  and  do  his  miraculous  acts. 

^  Which  simply  means  that  moral 


works  are  gfreater  than  miracles,  being 
an  imperishable,  plane  concerned  with 
spirit  and  not  with  matter,  always  bene- 
ficent, and  involving  not  simply  divine 
autocratic  volition,  but  such  di>ine 
power  of  truth  as  moves  the  free-will 
of  men. 

§  A  legal  term.  Jesus  had  been  the 
assistant  of  his  disciples,  standing  up 
for  them  and  defending  him  ;  after  his 
departure,  the  Spirit  of  Truth  which 
should  dweU  in  them,  and  in  every 
emergency  assist  them,  should  be  theix 
Advocate. 
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X't\l. 


\> 
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\}\  :ho  Tuiml?  of  tho  Aj^ostlos  was  the  idea  of  a  splendid  temponi/ 
!>:  jrv.  «»t  tlio  i[cs>i:ih.     J\ulas  TluuMens  (Matt.  x.  3),  "  not  Iscariof," 

was  jnizzlotl  at  tho  thouj^ht  of  aMet^siah  whoshoiiM 
limit  thi*  disi>h\v  <if  his  *z\ovy  to  the  small  ciri'Io 
i»f  his  ininu»(liato  f  »llowen».    lie  asked, ''  I/»rd.aiid 
V.  w  i-i  it  :!:at  v.-n  aTvahout  tu  man  ifost  vourself  tons  and  not  fotk* 
^\'  •'  :  :"     Mu*:iv.inL:  tho  wht»lo  wurhl.    To  make  him  comprehend 
••■.  s  ::-.o  v.oasr.Tx^  t!io  si'irituality  of  his  teachings,  Jesus  replied  — 

•  '.:  ."V  .v..'  "  % ;  ri.\  ho  will  ktvi*  niv  woril.  ami  mv  FathiT  Avill  lore  liim, 
.'  !o  li:::i  :iiul  m:iko  »>ur  alu»iK*  with  liim.     Ho  who  does  not 
:  s.«.i»  :v.v  i>'mmaiitlnirnts.     Antl  tho  wonl  which  vou  heir 
;  !*:•'  K..'h:  r's,  wh».»  s«  nt  iiio.     Hut  X\v*  Advcioato,  the  lUy 
K.i:^;.r  wil;  <^iiJ  in  iiiv  iiuino.  ho  >hall  ti.'ach  vouallthinA 
.  :  .i'.'  :-i.L*.;^  tiiat  I  havi"  s.Hiil  to  you. 
u  :>.  v. '.:.     My  |h-:uv  I  irivo  to  you:  not  as  the  world girOi 
1<:  ::  :  w /.r  hv-.irt  K'  trmiliUnL  noithor  lot  it  Iwafraii 
:'  ..:  !  v.:  ■  :.^  yov..  tlii:  I  am  iri>inir  away  ami  am  coming  to 
'  "■.■.  y  -.:  Wv"  ■.:*.:  rt;  -'av  l».c;'.iis^'  I  in"*  to  tho  Fathor;  formj 
:'    •:  !  •     A::-.:  r.i  w  I  h:\vo  tv-M  you  lvfi»ro  it  come  to  pa*. 
:.^  r.-.-^js^  y  :i  :!r.:r:it  N.iiovo.     No  1  msn^r  will  I  talk 
•■  ■  r   . :'  :"  ,■  u  -M  :<  (^»min:r.  ami  in  nic  he  In* 

^  :■..:  i:  A     :;i.-  Kailicr.  and  as  iba 


V   ■ 


V 


\  • 


^'i 


'       ."V.  . 


» 


*  m 

-  *..     .^.      _'.-■. »■>    /'•■  ■-  * 

^'  ■:  ■:  ■!  ^>  !.  :  a:  •■oarto 
..-  ■    ;  .:•:"  .'.'..,7  >■::!■■:;  .1  -''^ 

^  *«■  *«>  .«.«  ft*  m\     •  >•  ^     ^ 

^  ■  -.  I'.- 


• 
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Kedron.  He  did  not  hnrry.  He  had  lingered  in  tJ-iO  cham- 
lelivering  a  consolatory  discourse  to  his  disciples,  and  now  he 
:ed  slowly,  or  paused  and  stood,  and  talked  with  them.  lie  knew 
t  Judas  was  doing,  and  he  neither  hastened  nor  retarded  events, 
is  not  known  what  suggested  the  opening  of  the  out-door  dis- 
■ses,  if  the  remainder  of  this  discourse  was  delivered  in  the 
1  air.  They  may  have  been  passing  vineyards ;  Nature  was 
)etually  inspiring  the  speeches  of  Jesus.    He  resumed  : — 

[  am  the  vino,  tho  true  one,  and  my  Father  is  the  husbandman.    Every 

ch  m  me  not  bearing  fruit,  He  removes  it,  and  every  branch  bearing  fruit 

runes  it  that  it  may  bear  more  fruit    Already  ye  are    . 

I  through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  to  you. 

le  in  me  and  I  in  you.    As  the  branch  is  not  able  to  bear  fruit  of  itself, 

st  it  abide  in  the  vine,  so  cannot  you,  except  you  abide  in  me.    I  am  tho 

you  the  branches.  Ue  who  abides  in  me  and  I  in  him,  the  same  bears 
I  fruit ;  for  without  me  you  can  do  nothing.  If  any  one  do  not  abide  in 
16  is  cast  forth  as  a  branch,  and  is  withered ;  and  tliey  gather  it  and  cast 
x>  the  fire,  and  it  is  burned.  If  you  abide  in  mc,  and  my  words  abide  in 
whatsoever  things  you  wish,  seek,  and  it  shall  be  done  to  yon.  In  this  is 
'"ather  glorified  that  you  bear  much  fniit,  and  become  my  disciples.  As 
leather  has  loved  me,  I  also  have  loved  you.    Abide  in  my  love.    If  yru 

my  commandments  you  sliall  abide  in  my  love ;  even  as  I  also  have  kept 
leather's  commandments  and  abide  in  His  love. 

Phcse  things  have  I  spoken  to  you  that  my  joy  might  abide  in  you,  and 
joy  might  be  made  fulL  Tliis  is  my  commandment,  That  you  love  one 
ler  as  I  have  loved  you.  Greater  love  than  this  has  no  man,  that  he  luy 
i  his  life  for  his  friend.  You  ore  my  fiiends,  if  you  do  whatever  I  com- 
l  you. 

^o  longer  do  I  call  you  slaves,  for  the  slave  does  not  know  what  his  lord 
ing.     But  I  have  called  you  friends,  for  all  things  that  I  have  heard 

my  Father  I  have  made  known  to  you.  You  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I 
chosen  you,  and  appointed  you,  that  you  shall  go  and  bear  fruit,  and  that 
fruit  shall  remain ;  that  whatever  you  shaU  ask  of  the  Father  in  my  name 
lay  give  it  to  you. 

tliese  things  I  command  you,  that  you  love  one  another.  If  the  world 
you,  you  know  that  it  hated  me  first  If  you  were  of  the  world,  tlie 
i  would  love  its  own ;  but  because  you  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  liavo 
m  you  out  of  the  world,  on  tliis  account  the  world  hates  you.  Renicni- 
he  word  which  I  have  spoken  to  you,  Tlie  slave  is  not  greater  than  his 
If  they  persecuted  me  they  will  also  persecute  you.  If  they  have  kept 
^ord  they  will  keep  yours  also.  But  all  these  things  they  will  do  to  you, 
coount  of  my  name,  because  they  do  not  know  Him  who  sent  me. 
It  I  had  not  come  and  spoken  to  them  they  would  not  have  sin ;  but  now 
^bave  no  excuse  for  their  sin.  He  who  hates  me  hates  my  Father  a^o.  If 
d  not  done  among  them  works  which  no  other  man  has  done,  they  would 
40 
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Bv^  hiTf  nn.  Bat  now  hare  they  both  seen  and  hated  both  me  and  07 
Fa:lKT.  But  tliat  it  might  be  fulfilled,  the  word  which  in  their  law  is  writtoi 
ci  :lhnu  'TliiT  luitvd  me  caoselceslj.*  *  Bat  when  tlie  AdTOcate  is  come, 
«l.-  ID  I  will  *:nil  t4i  T«iu  from  the  Father,  the  Spirit  of  Troth  whidi  prooeedi 
f n  f.k  :I.-.-  Kith>  r.  lie  i4iull  testify  concerning  me.  And  70a  alao  shall  besr  wit* 
n.?*^  !«.o&U9^-  jou  hsivv  been  with  me  from  the  beginning. 

**  Ti  <!<<'  :!i:a:r»  hin*  I  spoken  to  70a  that  70a  should  not  be  offended.  For 
tS.  T  ?-'  \A  nuike  jou  cxmnimanicated ;  more,  the  hour  is  coming  that  whc^ 
«^  .r  k.^/^  j«  u  will  think  tliat  he  offera  a  service  to  God,  And  these  things 
«i'.I  :h.T  ill'  to  Ti*Q,  U-cause  the7  hare  not  known  the  Father  nor  me.  But 
tix?^  t:/:^?!^  lure  I  told  700  that  when  the  hoar  sliall  come  70a  ma7  remem- 
Ur  :'i»:  I  >{«i  ko  of  tlk*m;  and  these  things  I  did  not  sa7  to  70a  at  the  begin- 
tir^.  U\*.i;>*r  I  was.  with  tou- 

"  IV- :  r  .'V  I  u.*u  p.<!n^  awa7  to  Ilim  who  sent  me,  and  none  of  70a  saks  me 
*  ^"  ::.-.r  An*  t«.iu  ^>tng !  *  But  because  I  haye  saidthoso  things  to  70a,  sor- 
:\  «  >.;»  :^'Icxl  \v*i:r  hcout.  Xoverthvlesa,  I  tell  70a  the  tnith.  It  is  profitable 
t.^  r-,  a  that  I  svi  awaj.  For  if  I  go  not  awa7  tlie  Adrocate  will  not  come. 
£^:  ::  I  ^i  f%&rt  I  will  send  him  to  you.  And  when  he  is  oome  he  will  con^ct 
:><  vvY-lu  of  sin.  an^l  of  righteousness,  and  of  judgment:  of  sin,  because 
ti^.-T  «i<'  :iv^  Ivlic-Tr  in  me:  of  righteousness,  because  I  go  to  deij  Father,  and 

y^'c  A:v  £!•;  so  morv ;  and  of  judgment,  because  the  ruler  of  this  world  is 

*     « 

V  t  r  :  -  7..r«  r.  t  hArt  I  to  sav  to  vou,  but  vou  cannot  bear  them :  but  when 
> .  :  ■.  S  -^r  . :  T-.::-.:  is  cocnc  he  will  «ru;de  /on  in  the  cruth,  for  he  ah&U  not 
*.  •  V  -.-  ,-  •  .:  .  LS.1:",  'I'Ut  whatoTuT  he  hears  he  shall  speak;  and  he 
*•  .    ■.  .    ,>  :o  vvr.'.v.     He  shall  glorify  me,  for  he  shall  rccdve  of 

V    .       ■    .    .\  :v  y  u.     All  ihiniis  that  the  Father  has  are  mine.     There- 
•-*.>.  ■.  r.-.v.'s  X  f  mine  and  shall  announce  to  you. 

V  <.z/.  V  ^  1  ^hall  Eut  see  me ;  and  again  a  little  while  and  you 

V  :     >^.  :  >  ■   0   .  f  Lis  d:s^:j':es  among  themselves  :  "  What  is 
:     -       ,:     V  .>  Svv^  ::\:  ti.^  us,  '^-1  «*«Vt^V  ic/tile  and  ye  s/iall  see  me  no 

f^  .;'.,;'  .wjin  a  little  while  and  ye  shall  see 
'  /  ;  i'u:,  />Vi.U!-^«f  /  <7'.'  to  the  Father  f  '  what  is 

« 

\    *      Wo  vlo  lU't  understand  what  he  is  savins." 
.■  :.-.  V  '.Virc  a'vvu:  to  ask  Lim,  and  anticipated  them 


>■      V 


'\.  .  ,  ...  ^  i-v.-cr  T-c-rscIxTss  Kxause  1  said.  A  little  while  and  tcj 
0.1  ;vc  Av  :..  i^rO;  i-jTi-:!:  a  little  while  and  you  shall  see  mef  I  mofi 
^^  ^  v^^-.vI'.T  SIT  to  y.u.  Paat  y«»u  shall  weep  and  Iziment.  but 

^  *  -  "-.l  >ij.ll  :\;-  ;sx\  You  shall  be  sorrowful,  but  yoor 
K.-.  ^  n\v  ,v  X  •:,vl  .r:.-  VT  A  Tfc.zuLn  wa-.n  she  is  about  to  bring  forlL 
>.■      T^    •.  *    ,v.o;  >«.•  >'.r  **;:i:  is  vv:iio  ;  I  ut  when  she  has  given  birth  to  the 
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child  she  rememben  the  anguish  no  more,  for  joy  that  a  man  is  bom  into  the 
world.  And  ye,  therefore,  now  indeed  have  sorrow,  but  I  will  see  you  again, 
■nd  your  heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  one  takes  from  you. 

**And  in  that  day  you  shall  ask  me  nothing.  I  most  assuredly  say  to  you, 
Whotovor  you  shall  ask  the  Father  in  my  name.  He  shall  give  it  to  you. 
Hitherto  you  have  asked  nothing  in  my  name.  Ask  and  you  shall  receive, 
that  yonr  joy  may  be  made  fulL  These  things  have  I  spoken  to  you  in  pro- 
*  reriM :  the  hour  is  coming  when  I  shall  no  longer  speak  to  you  in  proverbs, 
but  I  shall  tell  you  plainly  concerning  the  Father.  In  that  day  you  sliall  ask 
in  my  name ;  and  I  do  not  say  to  you  that  I  will  pray  the  Father  for  you,  for 
file  Father  himself  loves  you,  because  you  have  loved  me,  and  have  believed 
that  I  came  from  Qod.  I  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  have  come  into 
file  world :  again  I  leave  the  world  and  go  to  the  Father.*' 

Some  one  of  his  disciples  said  to  him :  "  Now  you  are  speaking 
in  frankness,  and  not  speaking  a  proverb.    Now  we  know  that 
you  know  all  things,  and  have  no  need  that  any 
one  sliould  ask  yon.    By  tliis  we  believe  that  you   ^^^f 
came  fortli  from  God.'*    Jesus  answered :  '*  Do 
yon  now  believe  ?    Beliold,  the  hour  is  corning,  and  the  hour  has 
come,  tliat  you  shall  be  scattered,  every  one  to  his  own,  and  shall 
leave  me  alone.    And  I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Fatlier  is  with 
mc    These  tilings  have  I  spoken  co  you,  that  in  me  you  might 
have  peace.    In  the  world  you  have  anguish ;  but  be  courageous, 
I  have  conquered  the  world  1 " 

Then  Jesus  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  prayed  audibly,  while  tlie  dis- 
ciples must  have  listened  in  perplexity  and  awe.  And  this  is  the 
prayer  as  John  records  it : — 

"O  Father,  the  hour  has  come.     Glorify  Thy  Son  that  Thy  Son  may  glorify 
miea    As  Tliou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  tlcsh,  that  he  should  give  per- 
petual life  to  every  one  whom  Thou  hast  given  him.    And 
thla  is  the  i>erpetual  Ufe,  that  they  might  know  Thee  the  The  Prayer  of  Jcu.. 
Oiily  true  G«>d,  and  Jesus  Christ,  ^vhom  Tliou  hast  sent.     I  have  glorified  Thee 
on  the  earth.    I  have  finished  the  work  wliicli  TIiou  gavcst  me  to  do. 

*'  And  now  glorify  Thou  me,  O  Father,  with  Thyself  by  the  glory  which  I  had 
with  Thee  before  the  world  was.  I  have  shown  Tliy  name  to  the  men  whom 
Thou  gavest  me  out  of  the  world.  Tliey  were  Thine,  and  Tliou  giivest  them 
to  me.  And  they  have  kept  Tliy  word  Now  they  know  that  all  things,  what- 
erer  Thou  hast  given  me,  are  from  Tliee,  for  I  have  given  them  the  words  Tliou 
gayeit  me,  and  they  have  received  them,  and  have  known  surely  that  I  camn 
out  from  Thee ;  and  tliey  have  believed  that  Thou  didst  send  mc  I  pray  for 
Ihem.  For  the  world  I  pray  not,  but  for  those  whom  Thou  hast  given  me ; 
for  they  are  tlune.    And  Thou  hast  given  them  to  me,  and  I  am  glorified  in 
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!'•  ••'..     A    '.  I  •^.■'.  r.  ■  "!  T.^^.r  in  the  worKl.  and  these  arc  in  the  world,  md  I  in 

■»*•-.     .  yv:"-  -.  k.^p  :V.;!n  in  Thy  n.imo.  whom  Thon  hast  ^veniM,fhit 

:*'  *.  IS  \vc.     Wli-.n  I  w:us  \ni\\  them  I  kept  them  in  ThjnuM 

•■  ■  J-  .-■'.■■.  •  .  ■  ■.  a::.:  •:  :  rno  of  them  is  lo«t,  excejit  the  flon  of  perditiun, 

V  -."v--* '•    i-'r.HixL     And  iiow  I  am  coming  to  Thee,  ami 

■^    •       .-"..•■'  <-.Vn.'*,^  :::  :h-.*  world,  that  thoT  may  have  my  joy  fulffllwl 

^  ..  -V     I   .  .> .  j-\-. "  :*:.v.i  Tl!y  wonU  and  the  world  has  hated  tten 

'.-».  V.  !     :'  :"..'  w  rM.  ovin  as  I  am  not  of  the  world.    I  do  not 

•^'.>  •     !  V     .:  ^\   ■•:.'.>:  :.;k.*  x\\cr^  out  of  the  world,  but  that  Thon  wonldst 

%  •      :.y  -.  r..  y  ;irt^  n^t  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the 

«     ■..'.      '*'.  .N.   :  "v  :::  :h'  trj:h:  Thr  wonl  is  truth.    As  Tlioa  hast 

*v  :    ■  ■•■   -'. :.  ;   i.'.>.^  "...ivi-  *<.n:  them  into  the  world,  and  for  thrii 

fc-x  '^  *   ■    V        -  ':  ".  * V  :'. ;:  :'...  v  .»1<.^  t:i;it  K*  made  holv  in  the  truth. 

'•  :  V  *  :"  '  :  ^-  a",  r..  .;.  I  yrar,  l»u:  for  thi>^^  also  who  beliera  on  me 
T*'^  ,  ■  •  •  *.:".::  :-:.v  ...',  :v.  »v  :<»  oa.\  even  as  Tliou  art  in  me  and 
1  *  V  ',  V  '.■.«^-  :v. '.V  .  r.:  -u  u^  tluit  the  world  mav  believe  that 
I"  ■  .  *  ^  ".:  •  A:«:  :*..  i:l.'"y  v.U^Ii  Tlua  liast  given  me  I  have  given 
•  •::.;.  ■  ■  '.;>■  .-;  .  .•■  ,r.  .l*  w:  :  I  :a  them,  and  Thou  in  me,  that 
■  »      .;  ■:  •.:  : ;    ":: :  ir.d  :";ur  th,^  world  may  know  that  Tboa 

■  ^  ■  '       .        '.      ^:  "   V  •:  :"..  :v..  a^Th.^u  li^^t  lovul  me. 
V*  V        ;  .  V  .  .:  \\.'.<  «'-T;n  rij  I  will  that  where  I  am  they 

::.■.;■■    '  I —.y  ^*  -y.  which  Thou  hast  pren 

■■  •-•%  «m 

-    ■;'  ■  ■■"..-'.■>   ".:    k::;^;r:i  T\\>\  bat  1  hare 

■    ■  -  .    N     ■-.■.■.:    r..  J    .l:.-j>:  5--.r.."l  -.iio.     Tl;v  name 

*. ■■      .    — .^3^.    ..    fk....  ^^—    .;..i«    lUc  iu»w 


?• 


.1 .  •  - 


^  ^»    N.     \:'.r'    a    ...k  ..V  ?  C---' •  "-Z      J.l-j 

w  ■  ^ 

•   «-»^*  ••*  9  «  %* 

•  *•  •••**  ■«  ^  • 

>■■*.  ■  >^._  ■  _         -^     Ak . '.-        .,     ■-..._.  ..,_?  i«*  ».-  — 

.  .  ...  — ^      , 

^    ^       .  ...       .        ;   .         .   i    ?■  -u.^     .-w  .. .   .^         .    .\     L>* 

«  ■ 

._••  ...  s  -. 

k''.     ,        •.■  •    •»•■  -^     -^  ...^        ...  .     a,    ..-..  ...      .         ....         •   -.^         -     •      •ST'ii         •^•.•■".a  V'''  ! 
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Bnriicwiiat  uncertain ;  hut  it  is  qiiito  certain  that  it  could  not  have 
l>ecn  far  from  tlie  plot  which  tlic  Latin  Chui-cli  has  recently 
lunight  and  enclosed.  We  cannot  say  that  the  eight  venerable 
ti-ccs,  which  arc  8o  inipresaive  to  all  travellers,  were  standing  in 
the  days  of  Jcsns.  It  is  pi-obablc  tliat  they  wei-e  not,  as  J<«o]>hn3 
infnnns  us  that  Titus  cut  down  all  the  trees  nmnd  alioiit  Jcrusa- 
luni  {Ji.  J.,  vi.  1, 1),  and  that  the  Tenth  Legion  were  ]x>stcd  about 


tho  Mount  of  Olives  (t.  2,  3,  and  vi.  2,  8).  But  tlicse  trees  mast  ■ 
hsse  been  planted  very  early  by  the  hands  of  tliose  who,  cherish- 
ing the  memory  of  Jesue,  desired  to  mark  the  ti-aditionaty  spot 
Dr.  Thomson  is  inclined  to  place  the  garden  in  the  Eechidurl  vain 
several  hundred  yards  to  tho  north-east  of  the  present  Gethsuiuane. 
In  any  case  it  was  near  the  city,  and  Judas  and  tlie  otiicr  disci- 
ples knew  tliat  Jesus  was  accustomed  to  frequent  it  for  private  de- 
votion. 
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Ilaving  entered  Getlisemane  a  great  heayiness  fell  on  him,  and 
he  said  to  his  disciples :  '^  Sit  down  and  pray  that  you  do  not  en- 
ter into  temptation,  while  I  go  and  pray  yonder.** 
egmra         jj^  ^^^  ^.^j^  j^^^  Peter  and  the  two  sons  of 

Zebedce,  James  and  John.  Tliey  walked  fartlier  into  the  garden, 
lie  began  to  be  son-owf  nl,  and  terrified,  and  depressed.  They 
must  have  perceived  it,  but  he  opened  his  heart  to  these  friends 
and  said :  "  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death ; 
remain  here  and  watch  with  me."  It  seemed  to  be  a  sense  of 
abandonment  coming  upon  him.  "Nameless  contrarieties  of 
sensation  overwhelmed  him,  and  choked  and  straitened  his  heart, 
as  if  they  would  have  stifled  and  killed  him."  Ilis  appeal  to  his 
three  friends  is  very  pathetic 

He  went  a  little  farther  from  the  three  disciples,  abont  a  stone's 
throw.  lie  had  probably,  as  Dean  Alford  conjectures,  gone  with 
his  three  friends  into  a  jxirtion  of  tlie  garden  froin  which  the 
moonlight  would  be  excludyd  by  the  rocks  and  buildings  on  the 
opposite  side  of  tlie  gorge.  It  was  tlie  vernal  equinox,  and  tliis 
must  have  been  near  midnight,  so  the  moon,  being  two  days  from 
its  full,  would  be  able  to  cast  shadows  tlms.  As  his  anguisL 
deepened  he  went  into  the  deepest  gloom  of  the  garden. 

He  kneeled  do^vn,he  fell  upon  his  face,  he  prayed.     His  prayer 
was :  '*  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  |X)ssible,  let  this  cup  pass  from  me  -^ 

vet,  not  as  I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt"     How  lor^^^ 

Solitan'  prayer.     ;        ,  .      .  .  t>       i  y 

he  thus  awnized  we  cannot  know.     iJut  he  mi »  3^ 


have  bad  s<^me  comfort  fn)m  his  prayer,  for  after  some  time  ^^^\® 

returned  to  the  three  disciiiles  and  found  them  all  asleep.     T^     '1>® 

travel  and  excitenieiit  <>f  the  day  had  proved  too  much  for  tber^  -^it\- 

Thev  eertainlv  did  not  comprehend  the  crisis  which  had  come  in  t  — Mlh^ 

aflFaii-s  of  Jesus.     lie  addix?ssed  Peter  with  the  intensely  pathe'  -^^ejU^ 

aj>{H^al,  "AVliat,  could  you  not  watch  with  me  one  hour?    Ki-»  jse, 

watch  and  pray,  that  you  do  not  enter  into  tcm]»tation.     Thesp^  -irit 

intloed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak."    He  left  his  i><K)r,  liea         vv- 

eved,  and  exhausted  friends,  and  went  back  and  i)rayed,  sayir"      ig: 

''  ( )  my  Father,  if  tins  may  not  pass  away  except  I  drink  it,  '^ — V 

will  he  di»ne.'' 

He  came  the  second  time  to  his  disciples  and  found  them^        *" 

asleep.     Down  on  his  soul  fell  a  ofreat  horro^'^^ 
A  horror.  *  .  ^  -^ihe 

desertK)n.     It  was  past  the  nndniirht.     Over 


hill  in  Bethany,  Lazarus  and  Mai-tha  and  Mary,  and  perhaps 


Ilia 
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own  mother,  for  die  was  at  the  feast,  were  sleeping.  In  front 
lay  Jerusalem,  tl\p  moon  sailmg  on  above  and  beyond  the  city, 
"whose  walls  on  diis  side  grew  darker  from  top  to  bottom ;  and 
within  those  walls  they  were  plotting  to  destroy  him  without  fair 
trial  Judas  had  left  him  on  an  errand  that  was  to  be  disastrous. 
Here  lay  Peter,  James,  and  John,  asleep,  near  his  scene  of  un- 
speakable anguish.  There  lay  the  other  eight,  asleep  also.  His 
ooimtry.  was  under  the  Eoman,  whose  garrison  filled  yonder 
tower  of  Antonia.  The  church  was  arrayed  against  him.  His 
mother  was  away,  and  Mary  Magdalen,  his  true  friend.  He 
'was  alone. 

lie  staggered  back  and  fell  upon  tlie  ground,  and  the  third 
time  he  prayed  tliis  prayer  of  exquisite  pain  and  perfect  submis- 
sion.   The  hon-or  of  his  position  lay  heavy  on 
,  .  T     1  •  1  J  xi  The   sweat   ot 

him.    In  his  agony  he  prayed  more  earnestly ;    y^i^Q^ 

and  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  clots  of  blood  falling 
down  to  the  ground.  Ilis  friend^  afterward  believed  that  an 
angel  appeared  to  him  and  gave  him  succor.  That  he  was 
strengthened,  and  his  serenity  in  some  measure  restored,  appears 
from  the  tone  of  his  address  to  his  disciples,  and  by  his  whole 
bearing  in  what  immediately  followed.  He  said :  "  Do  you  sleep 
on  now  and  rest**  Then  he  suddenly  said :  "It  ip  enough.  Be- 
hold, tlie  hour  is  here,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  sinners.  Kise ;  let  us  go.  See,  he  that  betrays  me  is 
here  I " 

And  while  he  was  speaking  these  words,  Judas,  who  knew  the 
place,  and  knew  that  it  was  a  resoii;  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples, 
probably  having  sought  him  in  vain  in  the  chara- 
ber  where  he  had  left  him,  came  upon  the  party. 
He  was  accompanied  by  a  band  of  men  whom  lie  had  received 
from  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees.  They  were  not  all  lioniau 
soldiers,  but  some  were  servants  of  the  priests  ^nd  some  were 
jnembers  of  the  Sanhedrim.  They  had  no  official  authority  to  do 
j»  they  did.     They  were  the  minions  of  tlie  church  party. 

This  brings  us  to  an  examination  of  what  a  learned  Jewish 

;i>hysiciaii,  M.  Salvador,  of  Paris,  pronounces  "  the  most  merao- 

xiible  trial  in  all  liistory."     This  writer  produced  a  work,  entitled 

•^The  Institutions  of  Moses  and  the  Hebrew  People.    At  his  o^vn 

^^uest,  M.  Dupin  the  elder,  a  French  lawyer  of  distinction, 

iwviowed  the  chapter  on  the  "  Trial  and  Condemnation  of  Jesus." 
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We  shall  be  indebted  to  both  works,  and  we  make  this  general  ac 
kiiowledgment  to  save  specific  references.  Candor  onght  to  com- 
\<'\  any  Christian  writer  to  admit  tliat  it  was  not  a  question  of 
-  dcicide,*'  a  name  invented  to  represent  an  impossible  sin,  as  the 
•.•h:ir\-!i  i«artv  did  not  believe  tliat  Jesos  was  a  God  in  anv  sense. 
T:.e  simple  question  is,  Did  he  receive  justice  as  a  IIebi"ew  citizen 
iiinlcr  Hebrew  law ! 

Tlie  Mt.«?aic  law  provided  three  securities  for  justice  in  a  crim- 
i:jj  pruceeding,  namely,  publicity  of  tlie  trial,  entire  liberty  of 

defence  for  the  accused,  and  safe<ruard8  a<rsLinst 

, false  testimonv.     For  tlie  latter  there  must  be  at 

least  two  witnesses.     According  to  the  Hebrew 
toit,  "Oiie  witness  is  no  witness."    Testimony  was  rendered  un- 
d-.r  ^^kth.     If  a  witness  against  the  accused  perjured  himself,  he 
w^-  o.  :::;iellcd  to  uiidenro  the  punisliraent  which  would  have  I>e- 
f  aI'.vi:  iLe  atvused  if  he  had  been  convicted.     If  the  accused  were 
c»..:.v:c:«:-i,  t}io  wiine>?e5  by  whose  eWdence  he  perished  dealt  the 
£:vc  I  Iv^,  :3  pi\ii»f  of  the  truth  of  their  testimony.     A  woman 
cvv  "I  :.'.•:  l«e  a  witness,  l»ecause  she  might  not  have  the  courage 
/  -  :  1.  :*  '  '.  w.     X.I  man  could  testif v ai^ainst  himself.    T!ie 
-.^-        -  V   •  ^i^  :v     .ir-jil   Tm  Ih?  exceed inirlv  si>ecific.      Tlie  very 
-.   .r     -/"    .f    :.v-  . ;  '.:kve.  :»:.J  circinn.'-taiices  must  be  ineiiti«'iied. 
^  •    .    :■ -:l.:vv  "-..ijcs.     TlK»se  who  lK?lieved  the  aniised 

rlrst,  tli«»se  who  believed  him  guilty  s[K)ke 
V. .:!.  ::.e  greatest  UKKlenitic»n."     The  m(*>t  |>n>- 
.-..>  j:-. cii  to  the  accused   when  he  wished  to 
.:.:-:'..:ve  vi..ti;-s  eleven  would  acquit,  while  it 
:     .'  .. '.c::;:i.     If  acquitted,  the  aecuscd  wiis  dis- 
;    '.i    c  :.JvmTK-J,  the   sentence   was  not  pro 
-'    :i  O..V.     On  the  third  dav  anv  iudi^e  who 
.  :   .'  :..;•.  ::::;:iiLr  mijit  chauire  his  vote,  go  as  to 
".....;  v:.v-c  vvtcrl  for  acquittal  could  not  c\vM\^ 
y'.    .;.-.:•.::.     If.  then,  at  least  thirteen  jiulirt^ 
.:  :-    :.,  :l-e  pri^-'iier  w:\s  led  forth  slowly.    The 
,v.  :'- e  Uv.cl:.     An  officer  was  stationed  at  the 
^--     i   -  >^,     ->   V  A:,v<hor,  on  horseback,  accx^mpanied  the 
.,      ,  ^    ^  '.^/k  s-  :.>:;i!.:>,  as  he  would  be  recalled  by  the 

:c>:I:i:':'nv  in  favor  had  been  bn»u2ht 


^    •  -.-^i 


",.     V    .. 


::   A 


..  .    .       •  -  <,     <,>-.  l.s  v\v:i  divlaration  tliat  he  recalled  souie 
.^  Ni ..       ..^i  c^-A;oi  Li'^  the  prisoner  could  be  brought 
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back  to  the  judges  as  often  as  five  times.  As  the  procession  ad* 
vanced  slowly,  a  herald  with  9,  loud  voice  proclaimed,  "  This  man 
[stating  his  name  and  surname]  is  led  to  punishment  for  [here 
tlic  crime  was  named].  The  witnesses  who  have  sworn  against 
liiiii  are  [here  their  names  were  recited].  If  any  one  has  evi- 
dence in  his  favor  let  him  come  foith  and  give  it  quickly." 

Tliis  is  an  epitome  of  M.  Salvador's  representation  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  criminal  law  among  the  Hebrews.  We  shall  now 
Bee  whether  Jesus  had  a  fair  trial. 

We  may  recall  that,  before  tampering  with  Judas,  the  church 
party  had  determined  that  Jesus  should  die,  thus  pronoimcing 
sentence  upon  him  before  any  beginning  of  even 
a  show  of  trial.  Then  they  had  appointed  emis-  ^^^  ^^ 
Baries,  employing  eval  men,  for  none  but  wicked  men,  feigning 
themselves  to  be  icood,  could  be  engaged  in  such  work,  to  dog  the 
steps  of  Jesus  and  entangle  him  in  his  talk.  There  was  nothing 
done  by  Jesus  wliich  any  one  was  willing  to  lay  voluntarily  be- 
fore the  authorities  and  denounce  as  a  crime  against  God  or  social 
order.  So  far  from  this,  they  an-ested  him  before  any  allegation 
was  made,  and  they  did  this  craftily  and  stealthily,  so  that  "  the 
people  "might  not  know.  They  desired  to  postpone  the  arrest 
until  the  teimination  of  the  Passover  should  luvve  emptied  the 
city  of  the  multitudes  from  all  parts  of  the  counti-y  who  had 
heard  and  seen  Jesus,  not  one  of  whom  had  accused  him  of  any 
crime,  and  many  of  whom  might  have  given  testimony  in  his  favor. 
When  circumstances  hurried  up  the  operations  of  Judas  they 
seized  Jesus,  rushed  him  through  a  mock  trial,  and  crucified  him 
in  the  space  of  less  than  ten  hours.  AVe  shall  examine  each  jx>int 
in  the  progress  of  tliis  aflFair  in  the  light  of  the  Hebrew  law  as 
stated  by  M.  Salvador,  a  learned  defender  of  his  ancestors  and 
their  action  in  the  case  of  Jesus. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  unjust  to  begin  to  prosecute,  not  to  say 
perFecnte,  him  before  any  charges  had  been  laid  before  the  Grand 
Council.  In  the  next  place  it  was  a  gross  irregu- 
larity to  attempt  to  take  him  privately,  and  not  ^^^ 
give  him  the  benefit  of  all  the  publicity  of  a  most  open  trial 
in  clear  daylight,  and  not  in  the  m'glit  This  was  enhanced  by 
employing  a  spy,  and  bribing  him  to  assist  in  their  unlawful  proce- 
dure. They  go  about  to  take  him  without  any  regular  and  legal 
Roman  or  Jewish  order  for  his  arrest    The  Sanhedrim  had  had 


Dim  ngahr  attii^and  did  ookpraoaed  «  a 
ndier  as  m iMDd  of  eonqpinftoiiL    Ibajtook 
mifl^  abj  biiii,  as  Jolm  aqpa  (zL  6S^  not  bar 
jiBtiQe  IB  hia  caaoL    And  I  iUiik  w«  dull 
»  vUe  proeedore  vaa  tlia  mmaOifaa  at  a  fongciia 
and  vaa  dba  coDdamnatkai  of  n  man  befion  triaL 
1W  flfEanI  of  Jndw  vaamUii.    Bb  wm  mlt  to  hj  hudi 
«t  Ui  Maatav  nor  join  Ab  mob  in  diflir  attadc    VmirmmBqlj 

derigcnate  Jcn^  and  diia  vaa  tbe  pnoomrted 
doGlion  of  vbidi-  poibapt  inHinttf* 
to  netm  flua  affoctionate  mode  ol 
^xn  bia  apwlba^  wban  IbfBj  bad  been  a^anlad  for 
Tndaa  eyfuonthBd  bim  and  "taid,  ao  aa  to  be  beard  \(j 
naa,  lUihi,*  and  kMed  bim.  Tbe  raply  of  Jena 
and  to  Jndaa  mnat  bavn  been  painfioUy  cottiiigi 
as^ ^Friendy  for vbal  are  joa  beret'  lake 
daa  Jen<  aaid,  *IX>  yon  beltmy  die  Son  of  Man  iridi 
nkm!^ — and  bia  mannfr  of  nanatni^  it  wi^jbt  imply  Ibit 
Jewa  Tn^taaid  die  kim  br  dm  qpiertion;  bnt  llatdiew  md 
ILkT^  iisc:^v-€>  jdErm  dial  Jndaa  actnanjr  kiased  Jeena;  all 
&if  ^35g'^*ra^:^  s^cvi*^  dial  Jesus  knew  die  intent  of  this  ealn- 
:aK*>.n. 

V:xit  :L\*   wc^n:?  $rerped   forvard  to  the  crowd  and  said, 
*  VvN.'fj:  o.*  ;^:c  5*xi !  "■    Tber  n^plicd,  ^  Jesns  die  Xazarcne." 

lie  dcsvvf«d«  *^I  am  he.'*  Wliat  there  was  of 
r.*^;«j^»cj«  ir:&;<«noe,  and  s)>iritnal  power  in  his 
yr^i^jv^rv-^f  4r'i  rtrrN  *>f  n'Aj  <vcjertrj«  fn^in  the  fact  diat  though 
»f^  ^vnr  *r*  *r"v*JL  *:>£  wvn?  c;az:y,  ctining  out  against  a  man 
'•r-K^^^r  r^cc*o>  *-*j--  f*fT  arsd  unprepared  f\.ir  conflict,  they  stag- 
jy{^^:  >iSk:k^  :kr*5>  a=:*i  f<Il  ro  ibe  gnaiid.  Here  was  a  man 
<tc*>.v  .'C  V'^«:^*^3:£  Kx-h  aw>f,  ax^d  vet  never  volnntarily,  so  far 
*»  >*v  okT  ^vTv^rtof*  rcnixc  fvxdi  anv  iuflnoices  to  serve  or 
:M^^  >^^'s«c>h^  K^  stxvc  a^oce  in  that  garden,  in  die  broad 
^^>:  .*f  rJsf  txV.  r^isijCjal  rncvc  and  tlie  band  of  conspiratora 
*:tc  rtt-*ifc3>^  w^,*  >ifci  vvc»  to  Sike  him  lav  prone  on  the  ground. 
iW  >xil1>?  frjfcix  >T  a$l~J3^  a  jl^x<nd  droe.  -Whom  seek  yel" 
A^  t5sf^^  T.-iWif  iiae  55Kts»f  rwJr  »  kefore,  *^  Jesns  the.  Nazarene.^ 
Jvir  «L\J  V  »«»..  **  I  iax^  ^lvI  jvtt  dtat  I  am  he ;  if,  thereforOi 
x\Nt  ^Ky^i;  :»!«fx  'jkfc  UM^  ^*  awar^"**  «>  dat  hb  discrplea  mi^t  not 
enulkc  >ii^^  iisfc. 
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They  then  advanced  to  seize  him,  and  his  disciples,  perceiA'ing 
what  would  follow,  said,  "  Lord,  shall  we  smite  with  the  sword  ? " 
The  impetuous  Peter  did  not  wait  for  a  reply,  but  , 

immediately  made  a  blow  at  the  nearest  man, 
who  happened  to  be  one  Malchiis,  a  servant  of  the  Iiigh-pricst, 
and  cut  off  his  right  ear.  M.  Dupin  ai'gnes  that  the  fact  that 
Peter  was  not  arrested,  cither  at  this  moment  or  afterwards,  when 
he  was  recognized  by  a  relative  of  Malchiis  at  the  house  of  the 
high-priest,  is  proof  that  this  was  an  illegal  fieizuit5,  otherwise 
Peter^s  resistance  would  have  been  "  an  act  of  i-ebellion  by  an 
armed  force  against  a  judicial  order.''  Jesus  healed  tlie  priest's 
senant  with  a  touch.  Ue  also  restrained  his  disciples,  who, 
nudcr  the  awe  which  the  presence  of  Jesus  inspired  in  his  per- 
secutors, might  have  perhaps  delivered  him.  He  said  to  Peter, 
^  Bctum  your  sword  into  its  place ;  for  all  who  take  the  sword 
shall  perish  by  the  sword.  Do  you  think  that  £  am  not  able 
to  pray  unto  my  Fatlier,  aild  lie  shall  forthwith  give  me  more 
tlian  twelve  legions  of  angels  ?  But  how  tlicn  should  the  Scrip- 
ture be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ?  The  cup  which  my 
Fatlier  lias  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it? " 

lie  did  not,  however,  forbear  to  let  the  multitude  understand 
tliat  he  knew  the  illegality  of  what  they  were  doing.  "  Have 
you  come  out  as  against  a  thief,  with  swords  and 
clubs,  to  take  me!  I  sat  daily  teaching  in  the 
Temple,  and  ye  laid  no  hold  upon  me.  But  tliis  is  tlie  hour, 
and  the  power  of  darkness.  All  this  has  come  to  pass  that 
the  writings  of  the  pi-ophets  might  be  fulfilled."  It  was  a  dis- 
tinct intimation  to  the  mob  that  he  was  suffcrinfj  volinitarilv, 
and  quite  as  distinct  an  intimation  to  his  disciples  that  he  was 
going  to  suffer  certauily.  So  they  understood  it,  and  forsook 
him  and  fled. 
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Section  i.~T/ie  Tiial 
Tlicn  the  band  and  the  captain  and  uflicers  of  tlic  Jews  \s,'.a 
tiids  on  JceuB,  and  bound  him  and  led  him  a^var.  Tliia  hhk 
another  outrupi.  He  was  aioim  and  unannon. 
pnaar  mom-  ijg  ctfei-ed  no  resistanec  to  hia  cauioro.  u.it  nun 
:|f.  A)itu  u,  A.u.  gQjjjQ  fonvaixl  and  snrrendercd  Iiinisoir  voiin.- 
_'  tarily,  and  vet  they  titiated  him  as  a  e 

nmlefactur  ur  rc^istiiij;  cnlpi-n. 


Tiicy  tock   Te  iis  to  t^io  lioiiBO  c£  Annas     Annas  tiad   lif"^^ 
i  i^li  piicst      He  w  I    hM  nipiiittd  t>  thit  othiL  al  Mit  a  n  " 

1\   Qii  11111  IS    Piuc  nstil  (f  S\,,i,  hilt  wa    I*--  ' 

\K   cd  by   \  ilcii  lo  (Ti-iti*  l*io(,iiidtoi  of  JiidT»^^^ 

aSiit  ee\cii   jcare   littt     who  ^nxe  the  oPito  to  Isinact   ai  *  * 


'l-'l-AV-l.. 
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then  to  Eliezer,  the  son  of  Annas,  who  held  it  only  a  year,  was 
Bucceedcd  by  Simon,  who  held  it  another  year,  and  tlien  it  feU 
into  the  hands  of  Caiaphas,  the  son-in-law  of  Annas.  Annas  had 
not  been  high-priest  for  nearly  twenty  years ;  but  as  father-in-law 
of  the  actual  high-priest,  and  his  sagan  or  substitute,  and  having 
held  the  high  office  himself,  ho  exerted  great  influence.  Xever- 
theless  the  carrying  of  Jesus  to  Annas  was  a  vexatious  and  irre- 
gular procedure,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  law,  as 
subjecting  a  mH'^,  before  any  trial  or  condemnation,  to  an  insult- 
ing inspection. 

Annas  had  no  right  to  question  Jesus.  He  was  not  tlie  proper 
person  to  deal  with  the  case.  lie  had  no  jurisdiction.  If  he  had 
had,  it  was  not  lawful  to  put  a  man  in  a  position 

.  J  -I*         ir'jj  j'xT'i-        Unlawful  ques* 

to  condemn  himself ;  indeed,  according  to  Jewish  tionimra. 
law,  his  own  words  could  not  be  used  against  liim- 
self.  So  that  any  catechising  of  Jesus  in  regard  to  his  disciples 
and  his  doctrines  was  unla\vful.  It  was  a  compliment  to  Annas, 
but  an  insult  to  Jesus,  as  a  citizen,  to  be  caiTied  forward  to 
gratify  tlie  curiosity  of  tliis  bad  old  man,  who  was  one  of  the 
conspirat'jrs  against  the  life  of  the  prisoner.  There  was  an 
opportunity  now  to  do  Jesus  simple  justice.  If  Annas  had 
been  right-minded  he  would  have  taken  Jesus  into  his  house, 
and,  even  if  under  guard,  have  kept  him  until  the  daylight.  His 
great  personal  influence,  his  relations  with  the  high-priest  (who 
had  married  his  daughter)  and  with  the  Sanliedrim,  would  have 
jnstificd  Annas  herein.  Instead  of  which  he  aided  and  abetted 
those  lawless  men  in  their  persecution  of  Jesus.  He  sent  him 
bound,  in  the  night,  to  the  palace  of  Caiaphas. 

This  palace  must  have  been  near  the  chamber  in  which  the 
Sanhedrim  held  its  sessions.     The  night  was  wearing  away.     It 
was  growing  so  cold  that  while  the  Sanhedrim 
was  being  unlawfully  assembled,  for  it  could  *^^  ^^ 

not  meet  at  night  or  on  the  Sabbath,  they  made  a  fire.  Until 
the  council  could  be  gathered,  Caiaphas  seems  to  have  takcMi 
upon  himself  the  catechising  of  Jesus,  which  he  had  no  right 
to  do  personally,  but  only  in  his  place  as  President  of  the  San- 
hedrim, lie  asked  him  of  his  doctrines  and  his  disciples,  with 
evident  malice  of  intent  to  criminate  the  prisoner  and  inculpate 
his  friends. 

HIb  dignifie<l  reply  was,  "I  spoke  openly  to  the  world.     I 
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tiiiiet  taught  in  the  tynagogiie  and  in  dis  Taniplfl^  iflim 
the  Jews  reBoiti  and  I  haTS  iaid  nothing  in  aaorat    Wij 
yoa  quBBtion  msf     Qnestion  Aoao  who  heard  me  whit  I 
iid  onto  them:  heboid,  they  know  what  I  said.''     Hen  h^ 
hiinaolf  upon  the  great  reserved  Hebrew  fig^ilMf 
speech  and  being  confronted  by  one^s  aceusen. 
inst  have  felt  that  his  proceeding  was  at  least  jrragnlar.    If 
^had  been  condaeting  a  trial  ho  shonld  have  called  for 

Tlie  reply  of  Jesus  was  just  what  any  Hebrew  woold 
give   nnder   the  drcamstanceSi  provided  he  had   infeelligSBSbcse 

'      enough  to  icnow  and  coorsge  cnougli  to 
jy,.^   ^^        his  rights.    But  one  of  the  ecclesiastical 

who  stood  by  struck  Jesus  with  the  palm  of 
hand  and  ssid,  ''Do  you  answer  the  high-priest  sof    The  mpif 
of  Jesus  is  full  of  indescribable  dignity  and  forbeaiaaoe:  ^Zf  I 
have  spoken  evil,  bear  witness  of  the  evil:  but  if  welly  iHiy  ^ 
yon  smite  me  I  **    Here  is  another  speech  which  diows  thst  Jesfl* 
knew  his  rights  and  was  awai:e  that  they  were  invaded.    II10 
man  who  struck  him  might  have  borne  testimony  against  hin^ff 
they  were  both  together  in  a  court  having  jurisdicdou;  hot  if  ki 
did  net  appear  as  a  witness  bo  had  no  lij^  to  iaault  Ua  bj 
striking  him  when  he  was  bound.    This  waa  an  additionsl  Mfc- 
rage  which  the  high-priest  permitted  to*  be  pefpetrstsd.    It 
accumulates  the  proof  that  Jesus  never  had  a  fair  trial  as  s 
citizen.    When  another  high-priest  commanded  those  who  stood 
by  Paul,  when  he  was  up  for  a  hearing,  to  smite  him  on  the 
mouth,  the  intrepid  Apostle  answered,  ^  God  sliall  smite  yoo, 
you  wliitcd  wall;  for  do  you  sit  to  judge  me  after  the  kwB 
and   connuand   me   to   be   smitten   contrary  to    lawf    (Acts 
xxiii.  3.) 

All  this  persecution  of  Jesus,  it  is  to  he  noticed,  took  place  in 
the  night,  contrary  to  law,  which  demanded  daylight  and  utmost 
publicity. 

In  the  mean  time  Peter  b^an  to  recover  his  self-poesessifin. 
lie  desired  to  learn  what  was  happening  to  his  Master,  and  so 

went^  to  the  palace  of  Caiaphas  and  lingered 
outside.  He  was  joined  by  ^another  disciple" 
(John  xviii.  15)  whose  name  is  not  giveiu  It  has  been  assumed 
to  be  John.  There  seems  little  ground  for  the  preanmptkn. 
We  can  only  speculate.    The  probabilities  are  that  it  waa  Jndsa 


Peter. 


it 

Urn 
in  til 
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•hoover  that  other  disciple  was,  he  was  "known  to  the  high- 
Prieet."  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  John  was;  while 
^^  IcDow  that  that  very  week  Judas  had  been  witli  tliis  digni- 
■^'y  xnaking  arrangements  for  the  betrayal  of  Jesus.  This  will 
^so  Ci.cGonnt  for  tlie  freedom  vdth  wliich  he  entered  the  palace  of 
^®  Ixigh-priest,  and  the  interest  he  could  make  for  tlie  admission 
f  I^€3ter.  John  would  have  been  in  almost  as  much  danger 
itevy  as  he  was  generally  as  prominent  in  the  group  about  tlie 
ler.  On  the  supposition  that  this  other  disciple  was  Judas 
^  A^hole  history  becomes  easy.  Peter  might  have  been  ad- 
^^^^k1  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  an  accomplice  with  Judas 
^  tixc  delivery  of  Jesus.  On  any  of  tlie  theories  which  have 
>^^^^^^  advanced  on  liis  character  and  motives  it  was  natural  that 
J^^aa  in  his  excitement  should  follow  Jesus  into  the  palace  of 
uv%a  high-priest  to  see  the  result,  and  would  be  relieved  by  the 
V^^'^ieence  of  another  disciple. 

However  that  may  have  been,  Peter  entered.    In  the  court 
o(  the  palace  the  slaves  and  officers  had  made  a  fire,  and  stood 
^J^arming  tliemselves.      Peter  went   up    to    the 
fire  and  warmed  himself  with  them.     It  may  be 
tliat  the  maid  who  kept  the  door  began  to  fear  that  she  was 
admitting  strangers  too  freely,  or  she  may  have  seen  the  look 
of  concern  on  the  face  of  Peter.    She  went  up  to  him  and  said, 
"And  are  you  not  one  of  this  man's  disciples?"    He  denied  it 
before  them  all,  saying,  "  I  am  not ;  I  do  not  know  him,  nor  do  I 
understand  what  }ou  are  saying." 

This  peremptory  challenge  disconcerted  Peter,  and  he  walked 
ont  into  the  com-t     Perhaps  he  put  on  the  air  of  a  man  insulted 
before  a  company.     But  an  excitement  had  been 
begun  by  his  presence.     Another  maid-seiTaiit,   ^,  ** 

probably  passing  him  in  tlie  court  and  (toming  up 
to  the  fire,  stated  her  belief  that  the  uneasy  man  out  there  was  a 
disciple  of  Jesus.  AVliile  Peter  was  out  in  the  couit-yard  the 
cock  crew.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  have  recalled  the  prcKlictiou 
of  Jesus.  Upon  his  return  to  the  fire  the  whisper  went  round  : 
"  This  fellow  was  also  with  Jesus  the  Nazarene,"  until  one  boldly 
blurted  out  tlie  charge,  and  still  another  dii*ectly  put  tlie  questi<»ii 
to  liim :  "  Are  you  not  one  of  his  disciples  1 "  lie  made  a  second 
distinct  denial,  backing  it  up  with  some  profane  expression,  and 
•flBerting  that  he  did  "  not  know  the  man." 
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These  denials  seem  to  have  occmred  while  the  high-pricst  waf 
examining  Jesus.     There  was  an  interval  of  an  hour,  which  was 
spent  in  assembling  the  Sanhedrim  and  in  inducing  men  to  be- 
come witnesses.     It  was  cold.     Jesus  was  in  tlie  hall  inside,  whici 
opened  probably  on  the  court  where  Peter  and  the  servants  and 
otKcei-s  were.     The  embarrassing  examinations  to  which  Peter 
had   been  subjected  began  to  be  painfuL      He  must  have  r^, 
collected  the  proniiiient  part  he  had  taken  in  the  afiFair  of  GetVi- 
Bcmane.     He  endeavored  to  throw  suspicion  from   himself  V:3y 
engaging  in  free  convei-sation  with  the  others,  as  being  no  mcz-^rc 
personally  interested  in  what  was  going  forward  than  they  wo  ^ 
But  it  did  not  succeed.     His  very  garrulousness  aroused  bo^^P^' 
cion.     One  said,  "  Of  a  tnitli  tliis  man  was  with  him ;  for  he^^^ 
Galilcean  :  his  speech  betrays  him."    Jesus  was  of  Galilee.    1^  ^ 
Galilceans  were  a  turbulent  race.     Most  of  the  disciples  of  J^^* 
were  known  to  be  Galilaeans.     Tlieir  dialect  was  not  that  of  ^^  ^ 


tivated  Jews,  nor  of  even  the  uncultivated  inhabitants  of  the  *^ 
tropolis.     So  they  made  his  accentuation  a  proof  against  li-'^^  . 
This  called  special  and  unfriendly  attenticm  to  him.     A  slave 
the  hiffh-priest  and  brother  of  that  Malchus  whose  ear  Peter  I:»-^^ 

hacked  with   his   sword,  re£:ardino:  him  carcfullv,  brouorht  tr-  ^ 
charge  home  upon  him,  saying,  "  Did  1  not  see  3'ou  in  the  gari  ^^ 
with  him  ? " 

This  was  t(X)  much  for  Peter.     lie  could  not  retreat  fmm  t   *    " 
former  denials.     He  was  at  the  point  to  be  discovered.     His  i^"    '*^* 

])etuou8  sword-thrust  in  the  garden  was  about         ^^ 

His  third  denial.    ^^^  ^^^^.^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  j^j^^^       j j^  ^^,^^  j^^  ^^^^^.^^j  ^^^,^^  ^^        .J 

in  mortal  fear.     There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  plunge  f<        *^' 
ward,     lie  broke  into  cui-sing  and  swearing,  and,  amid  dreadf        ^^^ 
imprecations,  denied  that  he  ever  had  any  knowledge  of  "tlr^-    ^^^ 
man  "  of  whom  they  were  speaking.     Amid  his  ungrateful  deniii^    ^'^ 
and  horrid  blasphemies  the  cock  crew  a  second  time.     And  Jcsi         '^ 
whose   smitino:   Peter   had  witnessed,  turned   and  looked  u|)^^>" 
him.     It  was  the  hist  look  Peter  received  from  tlie  eyes  of  1        ^^"^ 
Master  before  his  death.     The  look  and  the  crowing  of  the  c^-^^'^ 
came  together,  and  Peter  saw  how  truly  had  come  to  ])ass  wl'^^^ 
Jesus  had  so  pathetically  predicted,  that  before  tlie  cock  slu^^*^    ^ 
crow  twice  he  should  deny  his  Master  thrice.     Covering  his  hc^  ^ 
witli  his  mantle  he  flung  himself  out  of  tlie  company  and  went 
weeping  bitterly. 
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"We  now  return  to  the  examination  of  Jesns.    The  night  had 
been  spent  in  a  fruitless  search  for  witnesses  willing  to  render 
such  testimony  as  the  persecutors  of  Jesus  sup- 
poBed  sufficient  to  convict  him.     Only  two  were 
necessary,  but  these  could  not  be  obtained.    The  bribes  they  were. 
able  to  offer,  of  jsecurity  and  gain,  could  not  move  Judas  and 
another  to  testify  against  him.     The  day  began  to  break  over 
Olivet.      The  Sanhedrim  was  assembled.      "The  priests,  the 
elders,  and  the  scribes "  were  there,  three  classes  of  men  having 
special  enmity  against  Jesns.    They  led  the  prisoner,  perhaps  in 
Bolemn  procession,  from  the  palace  of  the  high-priest  into  the 
oouncil-chamber  on  the  Temple  mount. 

In  the  examination  wliich  followed  there  finally  came  forward 
two  witnesses.    The  testimony  of  the  first  was :  "  lie  said  '  I  will 
destroy  this  temple  made  with  hands,  and  in  three 
days  I  YfiH  build  another  made  without  hands.' "  ^   ®"*^ 

Tlio  testimony  of  the  second  was :  "  Tliis  man  said, '  I  am  able  to 
destroy  the  temple  of  God,  and  to  buDd  it  in  three  days.' "    The 
friends  and  biographers  of  Jesus  asserted  that  both  statements 
"^^re  false,  both  in  form  and  in  intention.    The  nearest  that  the 
^orda  of  Jesus  approached  any  formula  that  could  have  been 
^ven  wrested  into  either  of  these  statements  is  when  he  said,  "  De- 
stroy this  temple^  and  in  three  days  I  will  i-aise  it  up,"  pointing 
Probably  to  his  body,  at  least  his  friends  say  that  he  signified  tliat 
(John  ii.  19),  and  that  he  spoke  in  this  evasive  way  as  being  a 
proper  reply  to  his  enemies  under  the  circumstances.     But  the 
first  of  these  witnesses  made  tlie  impression  that  he  had  threat- 
ened to  destroy  the  Temple,  and  the  second  that  he  merely  asserted 
.  liis  power  to  do  so.    Their  testimony  did  not  agree,  and  "  one 
witness  is  no  witness." 

Theii  the  high-priest  rose  up  and  said  to  Jesus,  "  Do  you  answer 
nothing  to  what  these  witness  against  you  ? "  But  Jesus  held 
his  peace.  The  testimony  refuted  itself.  Then  they  asked  him, 
**  If  you  are  the  Christ,  tell  us."  lie  replied,  "  If  1  tell  yon,  you 
will  not  believe  ;  and  if  I  shall  question,  you  will  not  answer." 

It  will  be  perceived  that  his  persecutors  desired  to  obtain  evi- 
dence against  him  on  two  counts, — first,  blasphemy;   secondly, 
eedition :  on  the  first  they  could  condemn  him  to 
death  i|8  lords  spiritual,  and  on  the  second  the  Ro-       ^^  ^^^^  ' 

xnaB  power  could  execute  bim«    If  the}'  could  prove  only  the 
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formeT,  as  it  vms  a  mere  question  of  religion,  fhc  secular  ann 
would  nc»t  destrov  him,  and  the  right  to  inflict  capitid  pnnishment 
had  been  taken  away  from  the  Jews.  If  they  proved  only  the 
latter,  thev  would  leave  to  him  all  his  moral  influence  over  the 
people,  in  wh*  i^e  eyes  any  rebellion  against  Rome  was  a  high  vir- 
tue- If  lH>th  together  could  l>e  made  out,  the  prisoner  would 
perish.  Tliey  could  have  found  ample  proof  that  Jesns  had  vio- 
lated the  Sablvath,  according  to  their  law  of  observance ;  bnt  the 
testimonv  w^nild  have  shown  that  he  had  alwavs  therewith  con- 
nected  the  j>erformance  of  a  miracle.  They  could  have  proved 
that  he  had  denounced  the  clergy  and  the  church,  and  set  the 
traditions  and  ceremonials  of  Pharisaism  at  naught ;  but  that  would 
have  exciteil  in  his  behalf  the  friendly  feeling  of  the  Sadducees, 
wh<.»,  as  well,  despised  churchism.  There  was  a  narrow  path  to 
tread,  and  they  persistently  kept  in  it  They  could  not  prove  the 
necessary  alleirations,  and  they  attempted  illegally  to  extort  con- 
fessions from  the  prisoner  which  tliey  might  use  to  his  damage. 

Then  Caiaphas  solenmly  said  to  him,  "  I  adjure  you  by  the  liv- 
ing God,  that  you  tell  us  if  you  are  the  Christ  [the  Messiah]  the 

Sou  of  Gixl.-'     He  calls  \\\x>n  the  prisoner  on 

esus  pu     on    ^^^^^^      tcstifv  in  reirard  to  himself  while  he  is  on 
oath.  :    . 

trial  on  a  criminal  and  capital   charge,  "  a  gross 

infracti«»ii  of  that  rule  of  mt^nils  and  jurispriiJeiiee,"  says  Dupin 
*' which  forl»iil>  our  placing  an  accused  j>erson  between  the  dan 
gor  of  i^rjurv  and  the  fear  of  inculi)atiiig  himself,  and  thus  mak- 
ing his  situation  Tnore  hazanlous."  Ihit  when  the  high-priest  per- 
sisted, Jesus  ivplied,  "  You  have  said  it ;  moreover  I  say  to  von, 
Frv^ni  this  time  vou  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  sittins:  on  the  right 
hand  of  jx>wer,  and  coming  on  the  clouds  of  heaven." 

Among  the  ancients  the  deity  wiis  represented,  hieroglyphicalK 
as  beint::  in  the  clouds,  to  siirnifv  his  celestial  habitation.    Traces 

of  the  reduction  of  that  picture  to  lanmiaii^c  are 

**  The  clouds  "  t 

found   throuirh  the  saci-ed   books   of  the  Jc^'S- 
"  Jehovah  rideth   \\\k>u  a  swift  cloud,"  Isa.  xix.  1 ;  "  The  cloutls 
are  the  dust  of  His  feet,"  Xahum  i.  3 ;  "I  saw  in  the  nijxht  vi- 
sions, and  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came  with  tlie  cloiidfi 
of  heaven,"  Daniel  vii.  13.     It  is  very  probable  that  Jesus  had 
special  reference  to  this  vision  of  Daniel,  as  well  as  general  ^efe^ 
ence  to  the  idea  contained  in  this  pictorial  representation,  whidi, 
reduced  to  our  language,  woidd  mean  a  claim  upon  the  part  d 
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have  a  divine  relation  to  the  world  and  to  be  about  to  be 
edged  as  a  divine  person.  It  is  not  for  a  moment  to  bo 
1  that  he  intended  his  words  to  be  taken  literally,  or  that 
ledrim  so  took  them.  Literally  they  amount  to  nothing, 
ne  should  take  them  as  the  harmless  exaggeration  of  a 
ad.  But  Jesus  was  no  such  man,  and  the  hour  was  too 
:or  anything  of  the  kind.  He  was  on  trial  for  his  life ; 
►usly  believed  that  his  hour  had  come ;  and  he  was  speak- 
1  the  depths  of  his  nature.  He  did  not  mean  that  he  was 
on  the  clouds  of  heaven  literally.  It  were  a  ridiculous 
md  thus  far  we  have,  found  nothing  ridiculous,  surely,  in 
acter  and  words  of  Jesus,  how  many  soever  inexplicable 
re  may  have  discovered.  The  high-priest  did  not  so  un- 
[  him,  else  he  would  have  burst  into  laughter  instead  of 
ig  horror.  Jesus  meant  to  claim  divinity.  So  Caiaphas 
K)d  him,  and  so  the  Sanhedrim.  Therein  was  the  blas- 
If  this  be  not  the  meaning  of  Jesus,  this  part  of  his  his- 
ns  to  me  wholly  unintelligible. 

.  the  high-priest  heard  the  reply  of  Jesus  he  "  rent  hi? 
'  The  sacerdotal  robe  was  worn  only  in  the  Temple.  It 
Simla,  or  upper  garment,  which  Caiaphas 

n  .  .         £       *  J       •  i:       J   1.  The  judge  m  a 

his  expression  of  pam  and  grief  and  hor-    ^^ 
id  at  fir^t  burst  forth  naturally,  afterward 

to  be  enacted  theatrically,  as  we  frequently  see  grief 
med,"  at  some  of  our  modem  funerals.  It  became  so  ex- 
that  it  was  moderated  by  ecclesiastical  law,  among  the 
>ns  of  which  was  one  (Levit.  xxi.  10)  forbidding  the  high- 
)  rend  his  clothes.  We  learn,  however,  from  1  Macca- 
71,  and  from  Josephus,  B,J.y  ii.  15,  §  2, 4,  that  this  rending 
wable  to  the  high-priest  in  cases  of  blasphemy.  To  this 
gesture  Caiaphas  added  the  exclamation,  "  See !  he  has 
blasphemy  I  What  further  need  have  we  of  witnesses  ? 
r,  you  have  heard  the  blasphemy  !  What  is  your  opin- 
Here  is  one  who  is  at  once  accuser  and  judge,  and  he 
the  disgraceful  spectacle  of  a  judge  in  a  rage.  He  de- 
,  verdict  of  condemnation  based  upon  the  words  of  the 
,  as  those  words  are  interpreted  by  himself.  All  this  was 
'  to  well-established  Hebrew  law. 

trhole  coimcil  caught  tlie  temper  of  this  violent  man.  The 
excitedly  asked  him  again,  ^^Are  you  then  the  Son  ol 
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QoAl^—^I  am,"  odd  Jesm.    Thej cried  out,  ^He desenw  if! 
die."     The  <^cen,  the  daTes,  the  bystanders  generally  brota 

into  fnrioos  revilingSi  tauntB^  and  insolts.  WUr 
still  on  his  trial,  before  oondemnadon,  the  li^- 
priest  and  the  council  gave  him  over  to  the  tn- 
talities  of  the  nnc^idal  peopl&  They  spat  in  his  fsceydifff 
slapped  Urn  with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  they  blindfolded  Imii 
and  said,  ''Prophesy  to  ns,  O  Messiah,  who  is  he  that  struck  job.'  ' 
And  the  jndge  and  the  jnry  allowed  all  this.  Indeed  these  ma 
probably  did  it  that  they  might  obtain  the  favor  of  their  mastoi 
And  yet  it  is  maintaimd  by  such  learned  and  libend  moden 
Jews  as  M.  Salvador  diat  as  a  Hebrew  dtlzen  Jesus  wis  fu^ 
tried. 

While  suffering  these  things  Jesns  heard  Pet^  coniog  mi 
swearing,  and  avowing  diat  he  never  knew  him.  FrcHn  his  infiB^ 
ated  judges  he  tamed  and  looked  upcm  his  £sithleBS  duciffe 
Jesns  was  most  completely  abandoned. 

Sedian  S.—POafe. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Palestine  was  a  conquered  pR^ 
vince,  regularly  governed  by  the  c-onquerors.     Six  years  after  the 

birth  of  Jesus,  Archelans,  son  of  Ilerod,  h^i 
been  deposed,  and  Jiidsea  and  Samaria  annexed 
to  the  province  of  Syria,  tlie  Presses  or  governor  of  which  was 
the  highest  representative  of  Soman  imperialism.  Xevertheless 
a  special  procurator  was  appointed  for  Judaea,  and  the  office  «t 
this  time  was  held  by  Pontius  Pilate.  Tlie  procurator  ordinarily 
resided  at  Ciesarea,  by  the  seaside,  but  usually  caiAe  np  viwi 
troo}^  to  attend  the  great  festivals,  partly  for  the  enjoyment  he 
might  have  amid  the  excitements,  and  partly  because  it  was  h»s 
duty  to  keep  the  Roman  authority  before  tlie  eyes  of  the  Je^ 
and  to  be  ready  to  repress  any  popular  outbreak  which  would  W 
likely  to  occur  when  so  many  i>eople  were  assembled  at  the  id^ 
tropolis.  During  the  six  years  in  which  he  had  held  the  oft^ 
Pilate  bad  incensed  the  Jews  by  his  violence  and  oppression. 

The  Sanhedrim  had  no  right  to  inflict  capital  punishme*^^ 
Wlierever  Rome  extended  its  dominion  the  jus  gladiij  the  rig"^ 

of  the  sword,  tlie  power  over  life  and  death,  ^ 
ejuiffiaoH.    ^j.^^^  from  the  conquered.    In  the  case  of  tW 

Jews  all  minor  matters  were  left  in  the  hands  of  their  counA 
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flkpedally  the  settlement  of  all  religious  questions,  but  civil  cases 

treie  tried  by  the  procurator,  and  capital  cases  by  the  Praeses.     In 

tfiiB  ease  it  seeins  to  have  |)cen  deputed  to  the  procurator.    He 

WM  present  in  the  city.    It  was  the  beginning  of  Friday.    The 

Passover  was  to  commence  on  the  evening  of  that  day.    They 

bad  only  that  morning  to  secure  the  condemnation  and  execution 

a£  Jesus.    If  delayed  until  the  festival  had  passed,  the  whole  coiui- 

tij  might  be  aroused  and  a  great  reaction  in  his  favor  might  set  In. 

It  wsSy  therefore,  determined  to  keep  him  boimd  and  guarded,  and 

to  assemble  at  daybreak  and  push  their  plans  to  a  consummation. 

All  the  night  long  was  Jesus  buffeted,  tortured,  insulted.  They 

"wcold  have  killed  him  if  they  had  dared ;  but  liome  looked  down 

on  them  from  the  tower  of  Antonia  and  kept  even  churchly  rage 

in  check. 

Day  b^an  to  dawn.   The  light  was  breaking  over  Olivet.  The 
eariiest  movements  must  be  made.    The  procurator  must  be  seen 
as  early  as  practicable.   There  was  a  reassembling 
cf  the  Sanhedrim.    In  the  night  session  they  had 
condemned  him:  but  beyond  that  they  were  powerless;   they 
oonld  not  execute  him,  and  they  could  not  sec  Pilate  at  that  hour. 
The  object  of  the  morning  meeting  was  to  concoct  plans  to  have 
him  put  to  death,  according  to  their  verdict.     This  could  be  done 
«aly  through  Pilate.    They  pre-arranged  their  methods.    They 
todc  Jesus  bound,  making  as  imposing  a  procession  as  possible  ; 
Aus,  as  &r  as  in  them  lay,  prejudicing  his  case.     The  palace 
of  Pilate  had  been  desecrated  in  their  eyes  by  having  been  the 
''Beidence  of  a  Gentile.     These  scrupulous  officials,  intent  on  a 
Oime,  compassing  the  destruction  of  a  man  against  whom  they 
•wild  prove  nothing,  although  he  had  led  a  public  life  by  the 
space  of  three  yeai-s,  were  so  cautious  that  they  would  not  defile 
themselves  by  entering  a  Gentile's  house,  because  the  Passover 
was  at  hand.     They  forgot  that  the  membci's  of  the  Sanhedrim 
irere  bound  to  spend  the  day  fasting  in  which  they  had  con- 
demned a  man  to  death.     Churcliism  is  the  same  in  all  ages. 

They  sent  in  to  Pilate,  and  he  came  out,  as  his  custom  was. 
Then  commenced  a  play  of  passions  on  both  sides,  which  consti- 
tates  a  profoundly  interesting  study.    lie  saw 
the  crowd,  the  council,  the  prisoner.     It  was  an 
mrafiua]  hour.     It  must  be  an  unusual  case.      His   quick  eye 
Inteipreted  the  general  meaning  of  the  scene.    Turning  to  Caia- 


pins  aztd  the  Sanhedrim,  he  emkl,  ^What   accnsation  do  you 
brizL^  against  thk  man  t^ 

I:  k  Jkot  pjecrr.  h  b  cridcian,  to  strive  to  know  what  looks  and 
gestures  accompanied  any  speech  of  anj  historical  character.    It 
is  well  kn>>wn  how  greatly  these  vary  the  sense  of  the  mere 
wi>nisw    If  we  coold  know  precisely  the  motions  of  the  person, 
the  play  of  the  lips,  the  glance  of  the  eye  of  Jesns,  how  much 
nkore  intelligible  would  his  words  be,  and  how  our  interpretation 
of  them  might  be  dianged.    And  still  nK>re  how  we  should  be 
helped  by  a  knowledge  of  the  precise  tone  and  emphasis  he  em- 
ployed.   The  same  is  true  of  othei^  and  here  of  Pilate.    He  may 
have  looked  at  Jesns  and  seen  him  pale  and  worn,  yet  calm  as  the 
morning  in  whose  light  he  stood.    He  may  have  contrasted  the 
fa^ce  of  the  prisoner,  so  free  from  passion,  with  the  heated  and 
fierce  glare  in  the  eoontenances  of  Caiaphas  and  the  Sanhedrim, 
whose  excitement  and  anger  through  the  night  must  have  left 
their  traces ;  and  Pilate  may  have  uttered  unfeigned  surprise  by 
the  exclamatory  question,  ^  What  accusation  do  you  bring  against 
Aim  /  ^  as  if  intimating  that  if  either  party  should  be  plaintifiE  it 
was  Jesu& 

But,  read  with  any  emphasis,  the  question  gave  the  churchmen 
plainly  to  understand  that  in  this  case  Pilate  did  not  intend  to 

pronounce  a  confirmation  of  any  sentence  they 
may  liave  passed,  ordering  its  execution  without 
examination  and  |^>erfunctorily.  Unfoitunately  for  Iiim  he  had  in 
haste  done  such  things  before,  and  thus  emboldened  these  men  to 
venture  in  this  case  a  presum}»tion  ujnm  his  judicial  carelessness. 
He  irave  them  to  understand  that  he  intended  to  take  coi]:nizanc6 
of  this  case.  Ilis  question  assumed,  what  the  Sanhedrim  knew 
to  be  true,  that  he  had  the  right  of  original  jurisdiction,  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Roman  Emperor.  This  t<x>k  them  aback.  They 
had  not  expected  from  Pilate  such  assertion  of  his  rights.  They 
exjx^cted  of  him  simply  the  secular  sanction  to  their  ecclesiastical 
verdict.  They  expected  to  be  acknowledged  as  judges.  But  Pi- 
late t^x>k  the  bench,  and  put  them  on  the  stand  of  the  witnesses. 
This  touched  their  pride  to  the  quick,  while  it  seemed  to  inti- 
mate a  miscarriage  of  their  whole  plan.  Their 
^^^  arrogant  reply  was,  "  If  he  were  not  a  malefactor 

we  would  not  have  delivered  him   up   to   you.'' 
As  if  they  resented  the  insult  which  was  implied  in  his  words, 
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tbat  they  could  have  condemned  an  innocent  man.  But  Pilate 
was  as  proud  as  Caiaphas.  In  reply  to  their  claim  to  be  judges, 
he  said,  "  Take  him,  and  judge  him  accord hig  to  your  law."  As 
if  he  liad  ironically  said,  "  Oh,  tliat  is  it  I  You  do  not  vouchsafe 
to  inform  me  even  of  the  accusation  against  this  man.  You  claim 
to  be  judges.  You  know  your  limit.  I  am  sure  that  I  am  will- 
ing that  you  should  tr}'  him  according  to  your  law,  and  condemn 
him,  and  punish  him  as  far  as  the  law  will  permit  If  you  bo 
judges,  take  the  case  away,  and  do  not  trouble  me  witli  it."  This 
irony  was  stinging  ;  but  the  Roman  might  become  obstinate,  and 
insist  that  the  case  remain  with  them,  and  they  could  not  put 
Jesus  to  death  ;  and  so  the  whole  scheme  was  like  to  miscarry. 

This  brought  thein  to  terms.  They  were  obliged  to  submit  the 
indictment  If  they  had  had  all  power  in  their  hands  they  would 
have  stoned  him  for  blasphemy.  It  is  noticeable 
that  Jesus  had  predicted  that  his  career  would  g^jj^^^ 
end  in  crucifixion,  the  Roman — rather  than  in 
stoning,  the  Hebrew — mode  of  execution.  The  probabilities  had 
all  been  in  favor  of  the  latter.  It  was  this  sudden  and  unex- 
pected obstinacy  of  Pilate  which  changed  the  current  of  aflFaii*s. 
For  a  moment  they  were  in  perplexity.  To  tell  Pilate  that  Jesus 
liad  committed  blasphemy,  by  claiming  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
would  go  for  nothing.  lie  had  no  interest  in  their  religious 
questions :  he  was  utterly  a  pagan.  They  changed  their  ground, 
and  said,  "  We  found  this  one  perverting  our  nation,  and  forbid- 
ding to  give  tribute  to  Caisar,  saying  that  he  himself  is  Christ,  a 
King."  There  are  three  counts  in  this  allegation ;  the  first  two 
being  to  the  nation  notoriously  false,  and  the  third  being  to  Pilate 
merely  ridiculous.  Jesus  had  explicitly  taught  the  people  to 
**  render  unto  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's ;  "  but  the  bare 
fact  that  Bucli  a  question  should  have  been  brought  to  him  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  how  ready 
the  people  were  to  listen  to  any  suggestions  of  rebellion.  Caia- 
phas and  his  fellow-conspirators  knew  tJiat,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Pilate  must  have  understood  it,  tlie  third  count  was  false.  Jesus 
had  aspired  to  no  temporal  rule,  and  had  done  nothing  to  make 
himself  a  rival  of  Caesar,  but  had  simply  claimed  to  bo  the  Mes- 
siah, a  claim  in  which  the  representative  of  the  Roman  Emperor 
could  have  no  ofiicial,  and  scarcely  any  personal,  interest 

When  Pilate,  from  the  portico  of  his  palace,  looked  down  upon 
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dte  meek  &oe  of  the  prophet  from  Galilee  and  saw  his  haudi 

bound,  and  the  spittle  of  the  slaves  on  his  beard, 
and    his  general  friendlessness,  and   how   tlu»*- 


oughly  he  was  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  it 
must  have  seemed  the  most  absurd  thing  to  him  that  Caiapha:! 
should  bring  such  a  man,  under  such  circiunstauces,  and  charge 
him  with  the  loftiest  pi>litical  ambition  and  tlie  most  immense 
pi-^tical  enterprise.  And  then  a  suspicion  must  have  come  to  him 
that  there  was  something  behind  all  tliis ;  that  if  Jesus  really  had 
entertained  ideas  of  revolt,  these  priests  were  the  very  first  men 
to  fo&ter  any  opposition  and  trouble  to  Home,  and  the  very  last 
men  to  i^p^^iose  or  even  embarrass  the  movements  of  any  real 
rebeL 

But  as  the  allegation  had  been  made,  the  investigation  ninst  be 
had.  Pilate  went  into  the  pnetorium,  so  as  to  take  his  ofiicial 
position.  The  Soman  trial  was  public.  Any  could  enter.  Jesus 
had  no  scruples,  and  when  he  was  called  went  in  at  once.  There 
were  the  representatives  of  the  scrupulous  churchmen  present.  If 
thev  ctmld  not  £:^>  in,  tliev  could  send  in  those  who  should  watch 
and  in  some  measure  induence  proceedings.  Friends  of  Jesua 
niiiiht  also  enter  aiul  i-e}x>rt  to  those  outside. 

Pil:\te  Si\id  ti » .Te<;is,  "  Are  vou  tlie  Kini::  of  the  Jews  ? "  Whether 
Pilato  intended  it  or  not,  there  was  a  trap  in  the  question.     It 

o»uld  uot  have  a  categorical  answer.     If  Jesus 
Siiid   ''Yes/'  to  Pilate's  manner   of   thoui^ht    it 
n^.iirht  soeni  an  aeknowled^rnient  of  the  char^jfe  of 
sedition  thev  weri^*   niakinix  air^inst  him.     If  he  said   '' Xo "  it 
wvHild  seem  an  abandonment  of  the  Messianic  claims  he  had  al- 
n\idv  advaiK-eil.     His  rt^ply  to  Pilate  was  a  qnestion,  "Do  you 
^w  this  of  vonrself,  or  did  others  tell  it  von  of  me?"     To  a  man 
of  the  world  like  Pilate  it  should  have  showed  that  the  pci-son  be- 
fore him  was  not    a  enizv  adventurer  from   the  rurnl  districts, 
whosc^  claim  to  he  Tiberius  himself,  if  he  had  made  it,  would  Lave 
bivn  |is  harmless  as  any  other  utterance  of  wild  insanity.    It 
meant,  **  Do  you  put  that  question  to  me  in  the  Koman  or  the 
Jewish,  in  tlie  ix>litical  or  the  ecclesiasticiil  sense?" — "Am  L  ^ 
Jew  i  *'  Pilate  replied  rather  petulantly.    "  Your  own  nation  a-i-^^ 
tlie  hiirh-priest  have  delivei-ed  vou  to  me !    What  have  vou  done 

Jesus  had  done  nothing.  His  abstinence  from  all  politics  >w-^ 
remarkable.     Ilis  enemies  could  bring  notliing  against  him.    T-^ 
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charge  of  sedition  was  an  unfounded  calumny,  and  they  had  not 
been  able  to  find  a  solitary  man  in  the  crowded  city  to  bear  wit- 
ness thereto. 

But  now  he  can  approach  an  answer  to  Pilate  which  shall  be 
consistent  at  once  with  his  innocence  and  his  claims.  He  said : 
*'  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  If  my  king- 
dom were  of  tliis  world,  then  would  my  servants  p^ate 
fight,  that  I  should  not  be  delivered  to  the  Jews. 
My  kingdom  is  not  from  hence."  Here  was  a  statement  wliich 
implied  that  there  was  a  kingdom  whose  defenders  were  not  the 
Boman  eagles.  To  an  imperial  official  there  seemed  no  kingdom 
that  was  not  Eoman.  Or,  if  any  other  kingdom,  it  would  draw 
Bword  bat  in  vain,  for  it  should  soon  succiunb  to  Koman  power. 
But  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  was  totally  disengaged  from  secular 
governments,  reigning  under  and  over  and  through  them,  and 
would  survive  them,  and  did  not  need  the  defence  of  the  sword. 
But  a  kingdom  implied  a  king,  and  yet  such  a  kingdom  as  Jesua 
had  been  describing  seemed  a  mere  vague  idea ;  so  Pilate  asked, 
^  Are  you  not  a  king  then  ? " 

Now  Jesus  had  placed  his  judge  in  such  a  postui-e  that  the  an- 
swer about  to  be  given  should  not  be  deceptive :  "  Thou  sayest 
that  I  am  a  king.     To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and 
for  this  purpose  came  I  into  the  world,  that  I  ' 

should  bear  witness  <x)ncerning  the  truth.  Every  one  who  is  of 
the  truth  hears  my  voice."  It  was  the  kingdom  of  truth,  and  not 
of  physical  power,  in  which  he  claimed  to  be  supreme.  Such  a 
claim  threatened  no  danger  to  the  Emperor :  why,  then,  should 
Pilate  care  for  it?  He  had  heard  such  things  before.  There 
were  Greek  and  Koman  philosophera  who  taught  that  tliose  who 
lived  by  the  truth  were  kings  among  men'.  And  it  seemed  to 
Pilate  that  it  was  the  same  proposition  he  had  heard  often,  now 
pronounced  by  a  Jew.  He  did  not  believe  that  men  could  reach 
the  ultimate  and  absolute  truth.  It  was  a  pretty  fancy  for  j)<)ctic 
dreamers,  a  fine  theory  for  recluses  and  philosophers,  but  thoie 
was  nothing  practical  in  it,  nor  useful  to  a  man  of  affairs.  It  may 
have  been  with  some  bitterness  of  regret  tliat  such  a  search  should 
be,  as  he  believed,  fruitless,  that  Pilate  exclaimed  witli  a  sigh, 
**  What  is  truth  ?  "  as  he  passed  out  to  the  portico  to  announce  the 
acquittal  of  Jesus  to  the  priests,  which  he  did  by  saying,  "  I  find 
no  fault  in  him." 
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Then  the  vehement  Sanhedrim  repeated  their  accnsationa.  Jesoi 
Baid  not  a  word.    Tlie  contrast  between  the  raging  churchmen 

and  the  meek  heretic  Etrnck  Pilate  so  forcibly 
that  he  appealed  to  him:  '^Do  you  answer 
nothing  ?  See  how  many  things  they  witness  against  you."  Jesus 
kept  his  silence.  In  tlie  ecclesiastical  and  iu  the  civil  comta 
Jesus  paid  no  attention  to  anything  that  did  not  touch  his  claims 
to  Messialiship.  When  that  was  involved  he  was  perfectly  ex- 
plicit, giving  his  persecutors  and  his  judges  ample  ground.  On 
all  else  he  was  silent.  lie  seemed  determined,  when  put  to  death, 
to  perish  in  his  claim  to  be  the  Son  of  God  in  a  sense  signifying 
that  he  was  God's  equal  This  self-control  seemed  marvellous  to 
Pilate,  who  reiterated  his  judgment,  saying,  "I  find  no  fault  in 
this  man."  But  the  crowd  about  the  portico  was  fierce.  How- 
ever innocent  Jesus  might  be,  he  had  manifestly  rendered  himself 
odious  to  tlie  ecclesiastical  rulers.  It  placed  Pilate  in  a  trying 
|)osition.  For  all  that  appeared,  he  should  have  set  Jesus  free : 
but  to  do  so  peremptorily,  before  he  had  allayed  the  passionate 
excitement  of  the  church  party,  would  be  to  peril  all  parties.  His 
parley  with  the  priests  was  in  the  interests  of  Jesus  and  justice. 

But  the  rabid  mob  shouted,  "  He  stii-s  up  the  multitude  through- 
out all  Judii}a,  even  beginning  from  Galilee  to  this  place."  Here 
*was  a  distinct  charge  of  sedition:  but  the  naming  of  Galilee  was 
an  outlet  for  the  perplexed  Pilate.  They  mentioned  it  as  a 
sinister  circumstance  that  this  man's  ministry  had  begun  among 
the  turbulent  Galiltvans,  in  a  country  belonging  to  his  political 
advei-sarj.  The  shrewd  Pilate  saw  in  it  a  solution  of  his  diffi- 
culty. 

Section  G. — Herod, 

The  part  which  Herod  Antipas  had  taken  in  the  murder  of 
John  the  Baptist  has  been  narrated.     This  king,  Roman  in  office, 

Hebrew   in  faith,   licentious   in   life,    had    been 

Herod andJesus.    ,  ,     ,    ,  ,•.•  .  •  i 

haunted  by  supei'stitious  terror  ever  since  the 
assassination  of  John  in  prison.  Wien  he  heard  that  another 
prophet  was  travelling  through  the  country,  preaching  with  a  skill 
the  eflfects  of  which  surpassed  those  of  the  vehement  eloquence  of 
John,  and  to  such  preaching  adding  tlie  wonder  of  miracles,  until 
the  whole  land  was  full  of  his  fame,  and  when  it  was  whispered 
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I 

tbat  this  new  preacher  w&3  Elias,  or  one  of  tLe  old  propliets,  or 

perhaps  John  the  Baptist,  the  guiltj'  soul  of  Herod  adopted  the 

last  of  these  suppositions  and  said,  "  It  is  John."     At  first  he  en 

deavored  to  indace  Jesus  to  leave  tlie  country  by  conveying  to  him 

the  warning  that  if  he  remained  in  the  territory  of  Ilerod  that 

prince  would  kill  him.     But  as  time  wore  away,  and  his  conscience 

hai'dened,  and  liis  feelings  of  terror  were  allayed,  he  conceived  a 

curiosity  to  see  the  gi-eat  things  which  Jesus  did. 

There  had  come  a  cloud  between  Ilerod  and  Pilate.     Some  of 
the  turbulent  subjects  of  the  former  had  visited  Jerusalem  on  a  fes- 
tival occasion,  and  created  an  insurrection  wliich 
Pilate  had  suppressed  by  indiscriminate  slaughter,   ^^ 
not  stopping  to  send  them  for  trial  to  the  courts  in 
tlie  dominion  of  Uerod.     This  had  made  an  estrangement  between 
the  rulere.    Now  the  Galilsean  king  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem  to 
<;elebrate  the  Passover.     It  would  be  a  graceful  recognition  of 
Uleixxi's  jurisdiction,  and  a  compliment,  to  send  this  distinguished 
;j)risoner  to  him  for  trial,  and  it  would  free  Pilate  from  further 
jroceediugs.     Therefore  he  sent  him  to  Ilerod.     It  did  heal  the 
quarrel ;  but  it  did  not  relieve  Pilate  of  the  case. 

When  the  frivolous  Ilerod  saw  Jesus  he  was  glad.  There  was 
:^iot  manliness  enough  in  him  to  see  that  tliis  was  a  most  perplex- 
ing affair,  in  wliich  the  empire,  his  own  tctrarchy, 
't:he  weal  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  the  interests  -^^^^^ 
K:>f  his  ancestral  religion,  as  well  as  the  fate  of  a 
^reat  and  good  man  might  be  involved.  It  was  an  opportunity  to 
laave  an  exhibition  of  legerdemain  or  necromancy,  and  this  in- 
Ciestuous  assassin  had  no  such  weight  on  his  seared  conscience  that 
lie  could  not  enjoy  any  species  of  entertainment.  lie  catechised 
Jesus  in  many  ways,  endeavoring  to  draw  him  at  least  into  con- 
vei*sation.  Jesus  looked  at  him  with  tliat  broad  look  which  inno- 
oent  manliness  gives  to  crime.  lie  could  have  spoken  what 
^vould  have  riven  Herod,  but  he  was  silent.  The  church  party 
Btood  near,  and  were  vehement  and  violent  in  their  accusations ; 
l>ut  not  a  word  could  be  extorted  from  Jesus.  He  had  never  be- 
fore met  any  man  or  woman  or  child  to  whom  he  would  not 
Bpeak.  There  never  was  so  great  a  sinner  that,  with  any  expres- 
Bion  of  contrition,  could  not  have  a  word  from  Jesus.  But  Ilerod 
lived  and  died,  probably  the  only  man  who,  having  seen  Jesus, 
niever  heard  the  tones  of  his  voice  nor  a  syllable  from  his  lips. 
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There  was  no  point  of  contact  between  Jesus  and  Herod.    II 
he  had  addressed  Jesus  with  any  proper  d^ire  to  know  any 

proi)er  thing,  Herod  would  doubtless  Iiave  had  a 
^^^       word  from  the  great  Teacher.     Pilate  was  a  time- 
sening  coward,  and  Caiaphas  a  hypocritical  bigot,  but  Jesus 
talked  ^^nth  them.    Herod's  frivolous  licentiousness  had  eaten  his 
whole  manhood  out    Fretted  by  tlie  profound,  the  majestic,  the 
awful  silence  of  Jesus,  Herod  and  his  military  guard  set  him  at 
naught,  and  mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  and 
sent  him  back  to  Pilate.     If  we  were  writing  a  poem  instead  of  a 
history,  we  might  indulge  in  descriptions  of  the  probable  reflec- 
tions of  Ilerod  after  the  speechless  prophet  of  Galilee  had  gone 
out  of  his  presence.     Although  Herod  was  so  mean  that  he  could 
allow  an  uncondemned  man,  who  had  been  tortured  all  m'ght,  to 
remain  bound  and  be  insulted  in  his  presence,  even  that  bad 
prince  did  not  have  the  heart  to  say  that  there  was  in  him  any- 
thing woithy  of  death. 

Section  7. — Back  to  Pilate. 

Back  to  Pilate  is  Jesus  now  sent.    We  do  not  know  wlietiYieT 
Pilate  was  ill  the  tower  of  Antonia,  and  Ilerod  occupying      *® 
jvaliK-e  vi  his  fatlier,  which  is  said  to  have  exceeded  the  Teui\>^  '^\\ 
^pii:•l^^•r.  l»ut  in  any  case  the  distance  was  not  great.    The  tron^^  ^  ^  ^ 
j»:vvr.ra:or  discovered  that  he  had  appeased  Ilerod,  but  hacV         ^^^ 
shifu-il  the  resjKjnsibility  of  this  most  perplexing  case.     Wh*:^  ^.  ^^^ 
SAW  Jt.•^us  l»n»ught  back,  wearing  a  robe  of  mockery,  it  pi  ^^^^a^^^^ 
vv:;::niA-d   his   suspicion    that   the   accused  was  innocent.  _^^ 

irrtwtt-T  Kirt  of  his  public  life  had  been  passed  in  the  territoE^--j    j. 
iUrvO,  who  must  have  known  the  fact  if  Jesus  had  been  a    ^^^^^^^^ 
::.;;>  ti.:>^!i.     His  treatment  of  the  prisoner   plainly  said  ^^^ 

Vu  :\\\  rx^r^irKled  his  kingly  pretension  as  a  harmless  vagary,  n-^^ 
:v^  :x^  ::\a:cd  sorii»u^ly  by  any  ruler.  ^^.,,^ 

Ti.or.  Pilate  called  the  Sanhedrim  to  him  and  addressed  t  ^      ^j^^ 
f./.is :  *•  You  have  bivught  this  man  to  me  as  one  who  pcrvertr^^  i 

]K\>ple,  a  revolutionary  demagogue.     And  se^-         ^^.^ 

l^..'.:*-  ir.d  the    \^.^y^  examined  him  in  your  presence,  and  I  ^^    ^^^ 

5s*:;htv.nr^  found  no  fault  in  this  man  toucliing  those  tli  ^^ 

\x  :;o:xvt  >  w.:  accuse  him.   Neither  did  Ilerod,  for  he  sent  him  to 

*:;sl  >k\\  norhino:  deserving  of  death  has  been  done  by  him.    I 
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Bcciarge  and  release  him."  It  is  quite  evident  that  Pilate  had  no 
fecjlings  of  malignity  against  Jesus.  lie  was  really  desirous  of 
releasing  him,  while  desirous  at  the  same  time  of  pleasing  the 
Sanhedrim  as  far  as  practicable.  He  appeals  to  tlie  fact  that  he 
had  taken  cognizance  of  the  case ;  had  heai'd  the  indictment ;  had 
openly  conducted  the  trial  in  their  presence,  so  tliat  they  could  put 
in  any  proofs  they  thought  likely  to  convict,  and  he  had  been 
willing  to  convict,  and  had  shown  his  willingness  by  sending  the 
prisoner  to  Herod,  a  native  prince  and  a  co-religionist  of  theirs,  as 
the  ruler  in  whose  jurisdiction  tlie  most  of  the  life  of  Jesus  had 
been  spent,  and  where,  as  they  had  alleged,  Jesus  had  stirred  up  the 
people.  No  proof  of  seditious  behavior  had  appeared.  This  man 
might  be  a  wild  enthusiast,  but  he  was  not  a  dangerous  revolution- 
ist .  He  should  therefore  scourge  him  and  release  him. 

This  was  a  great  error,  and  most  un-Roman.  The  man  was 
innocent  or  guilty.  If  innocent,  his  release  was  imperative ;  if 
ffoiltv,  the  iudffe  should  not  have  been  endeavor- 
ing  to  protect  him.  But  Pilate  had  his  political 
difficulties,  and  oflSce  was  sweet  to  him.  Moreover,  he  may  have 
hoped  to  satisfy  the  rancor  of  the  churchmen  by  tlie  scourging  of 
this  young  heretic,  and  thus  spare  the  young  man's  life. 

In  the  mean  time  tlie  ecclesiastical  party  were  busy  with  the 
multitude,  inciting  them  to  violent  demonstration.  They  had  been 
"telling  the  people  that  Jesus  had  blasphemed  before  tlie  Sanhe- 
fdrim,  the  high  council  of  the  nation,  claiming  to  be  Jehovah.  It  is 
^ways  to  be  remembered  tliat  the  people  expected  tbe  Messiah  to- 
iDe  a  man,  and  not  a  God,  not  even  an  angel,  certainly  not  Jehovah. 
^Blasphemy  was  the  supreme  crime  in  their  code  of  ethics.  It  was 
iDecause  Jesus  was  a  good  man,  such  a  very  good  man,  and  cxer- 
ciised  such  great  moral  power,  that  they  regarded  him  as  about  to 
V>e  their  Messiah.  If,  however,  he  had  blasphemed  in  the  presence 
CDf  the  elders  of  his  people,  he  could  be  notliing  to  them  but  a  de- 
^:*eiver.  The  passions  of  the  mob  were  adroitly  plied  by  these 
"vvily  and  bitter  ecclesiastics,  and  they  were  prepared  to  show  an 
<:>utbreak  of  passionate  reactionary  feeling  against  Jesus. 

Pilate  does  not  seem  to  have  calculated  on  this  state  of  affairs 
"^vhen  he  resolved  to  appeal  from  the  clergy  to  the 
Xsdty,  from  the  priests  to  the  people.   He  must  have        .    .    p®°p^® 
^snown  something  of  the  personal  popularity  of 
"t^lie  young  prophet,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  array  the  people 


agsunt  iSbeSr  rnkn.  For  that  pnrpoae,  qypaiend j,  he  gmiibered 
tfaem  together,  and  when  diev.  were  aonombled  thqr  reminded  him 
of  thecDstom  which  had  added  to  the  £estivitj  of  the  Passover  bj 
the  release  of  some  prisoner.  IIow  long  this  liad  been  a  cnstom 
we  know  not,  nor  can  we  now  d^crmine  whether  it  was  of  pnrelj 
Jewish  or  purely  Roman  origin.  The  Bcnnans  were  aocnstomed 
to  propitiate  oonqnerod  peoples  by  acts  of  political  grace.  A 
parallel  between  a  malefsctcM*  and  the  goat  slain  on  atonement- 
day  may  have  inclined  the  Israelites  to  execute  great  criminals 
on  festivals^  and  dieir  dispodtion  to  release  a  prisoner  at  the  feast 
might  be  referred  to  the  goat  which  was  letgo  free  into  thojdesert. 
At  any  rate  the  cnstom  existed,  and  when  Pilate  came  before 
the  mob  they  broke  into  a  demand  that  he  should  comply  with  the 

cnstom,  whidi  gave  tliem  any  prisoner  they  might 
demand,  no  matter  what  his  crime.    It  seems  to 
hare  flashed  npon  Pilate  as  a  bright  idea.  He  conid  now  turn  this 
demand  to  the  aooonnt  of  Jesna.  He  agreed  that  it  wasthe  cnstom, 
and  that  he  was  prepared  to  observe  it,  and  then,  that  tliey  might 
come  to  his  aid  against  the  priests,  he  fell  npon  another  Expedient. 
There  lay  in  the  prison  at  that  moment  a  man  named  Barabbas, 
whose  general  notoriety  as  a  n)bber  had  ciilniitmtcd  in  an  act  of 
sedition  in  the  very  nietn>ix»Ii3,  in  which  onthi-cak  it  was  well 
known  that  he  had  connnitted  murder.     As  the  ringleader  of  the 
insurrectionists,  who  also  lay  1)ouiid  ^"ith  him,  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  on  tliis  day  he   would   be   cnieitied.     lie   had 
been  tried  and  convicted  for  the  very  crime  which  had  been 
charged  on  Jesus,  namely,  sedition.     Xo  one  doubted  the  guilt  of 
Barabbas,  while  no  one  could  bring  a  paiticle  of  proof  to  fasten 
the  charge  on  Jesus.    The  contrast  was  striking.    Agreeing  to 
observe  the  custom,  he  narrows  the  choice  to  a  selection  between 
Jesus  and  Barabbas,  not  having  apparently  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
that  the  popular  voice  would  at  once  release  Jesus  from  his  peril 
and  Pilate  from  his  perplexity. 

To  his  utter  astonishment  the  people  preferred  Barabbas. 
!     His  trouble  was  increased  at  this  moment  by  another  circum- 
stance.    It  had  formerly  been  forbidden  the  governors  of  con- 
p,      »  quercd  proWnces  to  carr}'  their  wives  with  them  to 

,^^^^  the  provincial  capitals.    This  rule  had  been  modi- 

fied so  as  to  allow  the  ladies  to  accompany  their 
lords,  the  governors  being  held  responsible  for  any  intrigues  or 
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derelictions  of  their  sponses.  Pilate's  wife, — whose  name  as  Clau- 
dia Procla,  and  whose  fame  as  a  woman  of  devout  habits,  leaning 
kindly  to  the  religion  of  the  people  whom  her  husband  ruled,  tra- 
dition has  preserved, — moved  by  a  morning  dream,  sent  a  messengei 
to  her  husband  beseeching  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  against  Jesus, 
who,  she  was  persuaded,  was  a  good  man.  The  message  came  to 
Pilate  wliile  he  was  on  the  judgment-scat,  and  while  he  was 
endeavoring  to  solve  the  problem  of  saving  Jesus  and  placating 
the  church  party,  bent  on  his  ruin.  Worldly  man  as  he  was,  there 
was  doubtless  a  tinge  of  superstition  in  his  heart.  He  may  have 
had  no  clear  tlieological  opinions,  no  fixed  religious  con^-ictions, 
but  all  the  peoples  among  \vhom  he  had  travelled  believed  in  gods, 
and  there  was  something  in  this  prisoner  which  strangely  influ- 
enced him  ;  perhaps  lie  was  a  god,  and  perhaps  the  gods  gave  warn 
ing  in  dreams.  It  may  have  occun*cd  to  his  recollection  what  had 
been  rife  in  Home,  that  the  night  before  the  great  CsBsar  was  assas- 
Binated,  his  wife  Calphumia  dreamed  that  her  husband's  bloody 
body  fell  across  her  knees.     Thus  his  perplexity  was  increased. 

He  could  scarcely  persuade  himself  that  tlie  people  had  made 
this  choice.  He  was  not  much  of  a  democrat.  He  could  not  have 
believed  tliat  most  monstrous  falsehood,  Voxpopu- 
U  vox  Dei  est.  But  a  few  days  before,  the  multi-  ^®  tmstable 
tude  had  come  trooping  into  Jerusalem,  shout- 
ing paeans  to  this  extraordinarily  popular  prophet.  They  certainly 
could  not  now  prefer  Barabbas  to  him,  for  Barabbas  had  made 
the  highway  dangerous  and  had  been  a  common  villain.  More- 
over, he  had  been  condemned  for  that  of  wliich  their  leadcra  had 
accused  Jesus.  It  is  this  which  had  made  Pilate  all  alonij  sus- 
picious  of  the  churchmen :  they  preferred  a  political  charge  against 
Jesus,  while  he  knew  that  in  their  hearts  they  did  not  love  the 
Koman  yoke.  But  Pilate  was  giving  way.  Ho  had  already 
agreed  to  scourge  an  innocent  man.  They  pushed  him.  They 
cried  out  "  all  at  once."  It  was  the  roar  of  what  Burke  calls  the 
Bdlua  Popxdus^  tliat  wild  beast  the  People.  It  was  becoming 
frightful.  "  Not  this  man  I  "  "  Away  with  this  fellow ! "  "  Release 
Barabbas  to  usi "  AVliat  is  the  governor  to  do  in  this  case  ?  Jesus 
is  charged  with  sedition,  and  the  Jews  are  proving  their  loyalty 
to  Eome  by  urging  his  destruction;  but  they  are  proving  their 
disloyalty  by  demanding  the  release  of  a  man  convicted  of  leading 
a  seditious  insurrection. 
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Standing  on  his  jndgment-seat,  before  tlie  tessellated  pavement, 
Pilate  demanded :   *•  What  shall  I  do,  then,  with  Jesus,  who  is 

called  Christ,  whom  ye  call  King  of  the  Jews  ?  *' 
j^^  ^^  **  Crucify  him,  crucify  him,"  they  exclaimed.    A 

third  time  the  governor  interposed  :  "  What  evil 
has  he  done !  Prove  a  capital  crime.  I  have  found  no  cause  of 
death  in  him.  I  will  release  him,  after  having  scourged  him." 
But  that  proposition  did  not  pacify  them.  They  cried  out  the 
more  exceedingly,  saying,  with  loud  voices,  ''Let  him  be  cru- 
cified !  *'  When  the  populace  united  with  the  priests  Pilate  gave 
way.  He  had  shown  a  weakness  of  which  the  priests,  who  hated 
him,  t^x^k  advantage.  Perhaps  he  reasoned  thus :  Tilings  have 
reached  such  a  pass  tliat  quiet  can  no  more  be  restored  without 
Moodslied.  To  release  Jesus  will  not  save  him  from  this  furious 
moK  who  will  tear  him  in  pieces.  An  insurrection  will  be  raised. 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  call  out  the  troops.  Then  several  will 
perish.    I  shall  have  to  give  him  up ! 

The  weak  ruler  sent  for  a  ewer  of  ^vater,  and  standing  in  his 
place  he  washed  his  hands  before  them  all,  and  again  declared 

the  innocence  of  Jesus,  but  by  this  symbolic  act 
. .    "  \  e:uleavoi\\l  to  thn->\v  all  resLX)nsibilitv  from  him- 

5iolt\  sjwinor  to  the  mob,  *'  I  am  innocent  of  tho 
b\v\l  ^'t  tV.is  ir.>t  ivriu^n  I  TniX  see  vou  to  it  I  "  The  infuriated 
niu*:;:r.vlo  :\v.>wo!\\i :  "  His  bkvxl  be  on  us  and  on  our  eliiUlren  I '' 
Tl:o!\  vloveiviv.i:  liiiv.solt  and  drniriri"ir  his  conscience,  Pilate  con- 
s^^v.tovi  :v>  tV.oir  vlov/.and,  and  released  Barabbas  to  them. 

ri.on  r:'.:\:o  oaiis^nl  ,Tosus  to  l>e  scvurp.Hl.     The  Koman  scourg- 
i!v»  survassivl  tV.o  lle^re\v  in  all  the  particulars  of  severitv.     In 

tlie  latter  only  the  shouldei-s  were  bared  ;  in  tho 
Jt^u5  SKViir^xl    j-^^j.,,^^,^  ^1^^,  whole  iK-rson  :  in  the  latter  tjie  stripes 

worx^  V.!n*ted  to  fortv,  s;\ve  one  ;  in  the  former  there  was  no  limit. 
It  w;,s  tlio  v\;'.iis:i!::ont  given  to  a  slave.  The  stripes  of  the  lasli 
wotv  'v  aat\l  with  Ivnes  or  metallic  fnigments.  Tlie  seouri;iiiir 
V  t  tiivso  wh.o  were  to  l>e  erueilied  was  so  frightful  that  the  o«n- 
vloTUT.od  fivo^uor.tly  esoa^xxl  the  cross  by  dying  under  the  things. 

n.on  tlie  Sv^diers  of  Pilate  ttx^k  Jesus  away  into  the  ci>nimo:i 
liall,  oar^Hl  the  Pr,vtorium,  pn.»bably  in  the  castle  of    Antoiiiu,- 

at\d  ipithered  the  wluJe  ci^nipany  of  the  guard, 

Jesus  nuvkc.1.     ^^.^^.^j^  ^^^^,^^^„^.  numl>ered  al>out  400  men.      Thev 

stripiKxl  him  again,  and  on  his  torn  and  bleeding  shoulders  put  a 
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ficarlct  robe,  probably  some  old  military  coat  from  the  wardrobe 
of  the  guard-room.  Then  they  plaited  a  cro\vn  from  the  twigs 
of  some  thorny  growth.  It  may  have  been  the  Syrian  acacia,  the 
thorns  of  which  are  as  long  as  an  ordinary  finger.  But  we  can- 
not know  what  particular  kind  of  thorns  were  used.  It  is  enough 
tliat  they  intended  to  mock  him,  and  that  they  were  not  wanting 
in  cruelty.  The  more  painful  as  well  as  humiliating  the  instru- 
ment of  their  mockeiy,  the  more  acceptable  it  would  be.  Then 
they  put  a  reed  in  his  hand  as  a  mock  sceptre.  Then  they  knelt 
before  him  and  ridiculed  him  and  his  nation,  saying :  "  Ilail ! 
King  of  the  Jews."  And  they  spat  on  him.  He  was  bound. 
The  reed  was  laid  in  his  hands,  but  he  did  not  hold  it.  He  was 
perfectly  passive.  It  fell.  Some  of  the  guard  seized  it,  and  with 
it  drove  the  thorn-crown  dowii  upon  his  head.  They  smoto  and 
mocked  him,  varying  their  indignities. 

Pilate  looked  on  this  wild  scene.      We  can  conjecture  h?a 
thoughts  from  his  actions.     He  must  have  regarded  this  whole 

affair  with  mingled  feelings  of  perplexity,  awe, 

1  V         •  TT     -I     1  1         Pilate  in  trouble. 

and  apprehension.     He  had  never  seen  such  a 

Bufferer.  Most  majestic  amid  ridicule,  most  serene  amid  tor- 
tures, here  was  a  man  fit  to  be  king  anywhere.  Yet  he  had  not 
sought  to  use  his  marvellous  persomil  influence  for  personal  ad- 
vancement. There  was  Barabbas,  coarse  and  brutal,  being  the 
vilest  kind  of  person  and  doing  the  very  things  which  the  priests 
had  charged  upon  Jesus.  If  being  seditious  was  such  a  heinous 
crime  in  their  eyes,  why  should  they  not  desire  the  destiniction  of 
Barabbas,  who  had  been  convicted  of  repeated  acts  under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  aggravation,  and  why  should  they  desire  the 
destruction  of  Jesus,  who  was  charged  with  sedition,  but  against 
whom  there  was  proved  no  single  seditious  word  or  act  ?  It  was 
a  great  puzzle.  Some  other  basis  than  loyalty  to  Rome  lay  under 
this  extraordinary  zeal  of  the  priests.  Pilate  determined  to  make 
one  more  effort  to  save  the  life  of  this  wonderful  sufferer. 

Taking  Jesus,  thorn-crowned,  covered  about  with  the  old  robe 
that  burlesqued  royalty,  faint,  worn,  haggard,  as  he  must  have 
been  after  the  night  and  mornhig  of  agony  and 
torture,  he  placed  the  prisoner  once  more  before  ™  ' 

the  people,  reassei-ting  his  conviction  of  tlic  innocence  of  Jesus. 
He  pointed  ""to  this  weak  and  apparently  helpless  man.  Ho 
ihowed  how  lonely  and  friendless   and   powerless  he  seemed. 

42 


JtiuwJegt  fikonld  be  too  niajtnuiiiiioiiSi  and  Boiiie  too  kAj,  to 
cnsh  oat  tLk  |wor  peftsuit-|kr&pliet  for  femr  lie  ahoiild  booome 
loo  cnv<i^  for  Cimtrh  aaid  State.  lie  said  to  them:  ''Eooe 
Ilccno!  Behold  the  man.^  As  if  he  had  6aid:  ^  Can  thai  be  a 
dazi^crv^us  perscni^  It  vas  a  pathetic  appeaL  Even  Pilate's 
nKce  nsar  bare  licen  nnsteadv  in  making  this  ntteranoe.  Bot 
the  ch-anji  hate  vas  not  to  be  touched.     Jesns  was  to  be  de- 

aD\^ve<iL    **  Cmcifv  him !    Cmcifv  him !    Give  him  the  extreme 

•  «  •  

panifrhment  «^  a  slave^*^  thev  cried.  I^late  said :  ^  Take  joo 
him  and  cnici^r  him ;  for  I  find  np  fault  in  him." 

The  crafsT  priestsy  detennined,  if  possible,  to  make  Pilate  a 
tool  in  their  hands  bv  indocing  him  to  acknowledge  their  verdict, 

making  him  tlins  nut  a  jndge  in  a  conit  of  ori- 

^^^*  •  •         ginal  jurisdiction,  but  a  mere  recorder  of  their 

anthoritati  ve  decisions,  said  to  Pilate :  *^  We  have 
a  law,  and  aeci>rding  to  the  law  he  ought  to  die,  because  he  made 
himself  the  Son  of  God.**    What  definite  idea  this  last  phme 
conveved  to  the  mind  i»f  pagan  Pibte  we  cannot  tell,  but  die 
whole  statement  made  his  soul  afraid.    He  was  growing  weakar 
and  nior^^  s::perst:rK»r»8s.     lie  went  back  into  the  judgracnt-hill 
and  so:::  f*  r  Jo:^v»^  a!:d  <a:J  to  liini :  **  Wlience  are  vou  ? "    He 
wvr.vUr:::"  vrs^iior,  w!u»  lial  uttonxl  no  complaint,  and  ebovcd 
no  ::orv  ■.:>:.!.>.>,  a:. -.i  M.v:iitHl  to  take  less  interest  in  the  whafe 
tra^vlv  r:.:;:i  aiiv  >wv-t:i:  r,  lulJ  his  ivai-e.     ^  What  I"  said  R- 
late,  -vl-.'  vou  V..:  s:i';ik  :•  f  :•.  ^     I>o  viui  n^'t  know  that  Ili« 
p^nvoh  :.^  crucifv  v.»t:,  aiiJ  j.,..wor  to  release  you?''   Jesns tf- 
s\vero\l :  '•You  o'u'J  have  no  jx«\ver  airainst  nie,  unless  it  war 
given  vou  fi\nn  aU»ve :  on  this  acc^umt  he  who  has  delivered  me  _ 
to  you  has  the  greater  sin.''     In  the  judgment  of  JcsoSi  Ctiifte  ■  ■; 
is  worse  than  Pilate.  Is 

All  this  inereased  in  Pilate  a  desire  to  release  Jesus.    They* 
oner  was  guilty  vf  no  crime,  was  apjmrently  capable  of  nofr  B^^ 

^    ^         .  turbanee,   had   no   marks   uf   \riekednes  iu  ^  1/ 

luston-  or  his  manners,  had  been  rerv  i***'*  Bk, 
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with  the  masses  in  the  rural  districts,  W«* —j., 
played  the  most  e.xtrai^rdinarv  ct^mp«.^ure  during  a  petiJ'^B^" 
extnu>rdinary  j>eril,  had  the  re|nitatk»n  of  a  miracle-worker. Ib^  ■,. 
excited  tlie  dreams  of  Claudia  Pixxla,  had  c-alled  himself  the  Si 
of  God,  and  was  manifestly  the  idiject  nf  intense  hatred  oo* 
part  of  the  priesthood.     Again  Pilate  sought  to  release  Jtf* 
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IJut  the  churclimen  had  kejt  their  strongest  form  of  argument  for 
their  last.  Tliey  return  to  the  political  aspect  of  the  affair,  and 
put  it  before  Pilate  thus : "  If  you  release  this  man  you  are  not  Cae- 
sar's friend :  whoever  makes  himself  a  king  speaks  against  CiBsar.'' 
The  phrase  "  Ccesar's  friend,"  Amicus  CcesariSj  had  not  only 
the  ordinary  signification  of  the  words,  but  was  a  title  of  honor 
which  the  Emperors  were  accustomed  to  bestow 

,1    .  ...  T  !,•        1.  J     Caeaar'a  friend. 

npon  their  representatives  ruling  over  subjugated 
peoples.  It  was  a  most  ingenious  way  of  putting  the  case.  It 
Btruck  Pilate  on  his  weakest  side.  lie  was  a  lover  of  place,  an 
office-seeker,  who  considered  the  loss  of  his  political  position  the 
greatest  misfortune,  as  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  when  tliat  did 
befall  him  he  retired  to  Gaul  and  committed  suicide.  The  priests 
knew  their  man,  and  Pilate  knew  how  insecurely  already  he  held 
his  scat,  and  that  such  an  accusation,  if  pressed  with  show  of  evi- 
dence, would  be  his  ruin  at  Home.  Tiberius  was  suspicious. 
Pilate  had  been  closeted  with  Jesus.  The  trial  had  been  iiifor- 
mal.  Tliey  now  had  mucli  to  show.  If  he  had  only  taken  the 
strong  and  dignified  position  which  became  an  Imperial  Procura- 
tor, and  released  Jesus  as  soon  as  he  was  convinced  that  he  was 
innocent,  and  began  to  feel  perhaps  that  he  was  divine,  Pilate 
would  have  saved  himself ;  but  he  had  vacillated  so  long  and 
gro\vn  so  weak  that  this  last  push  toppled  him  fi-om  all  his  intel- 
lectual and  moral  proprieties.     He  fell. 

Jesus  was  brought  forth  and  placed  in  the  judgment-seat,  in 
what  was  called  the  Pavement,  from  tlie  tessellated  pavement  in 
front  of  the  judge,  and  in  Hebrew  Gabbatha,  the 
etymology  of  which  is  not  quite  clear.    The  for-        ^™  ^^ 

mal  ceremonials  of  a  ti-ial  were  now  resumed. 
Pilate  was  going  to  condemn  Jesus ;  but,  enraged  at  the  defeat  of 
his  efforts  to  release  him,  he  called  the  attention  of  the  Jewish 
leaders  to  the  pale  and  poor  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  said  in  de- 
rision, "Behold  your  kingl"  But  they  called  out,  "Away,. 
away,  crucify  him  1 "  Still  taunting  them,  knowing  that  by  pro- 
nouncing the  sentence  he  should  be  secure  at  Home,  and  venting 
his  rage  on  them  he  said,  "  Shall  I  crucify  your  king  1 "  They 
answered,  "  We  liave  no  king  butXcesar  1 " 

It  was  the  shriek  of  a  dying  nationality.  Their  earliest  ances- 
tors had  lived  under  a  theocracy  whose  king  had  held  court  in  a 
pillar  of  flame  and  on  the  top  of  rocking  Sinai.    They  had  had 


SCO 

DO  king  bat  Jehovuh.    Their  descendants  hjul  bad  sacb  kings 
the  great  David  and  the  super-splendid  Solomon.     Tliis  very  ge: 

eration  of  men^  \rho  were  howling  around  a  Y>9Lga^^^.::o 
^^^^™^    "*"    Gonrt-honse  to  secure  the  condemnation  of  Jcstu^e^ 

had  had  hopes  of  a  tlieocratie  Messiah.     Ba^^at 
their  thirst  for  innocent  blood  was  uncontrollable.     They  thro^^r 
up  all  hopes  of  the  future  as  thev  did  all  traditions  of  the  paa»l 
Thev  lifted  the  casket  that  c<Hitained  the  treasure  of  their  D&tio^En- 
alitr  and  fluno:  it  into  the  maektn>m  of  the  Boman  domiiuo:^Ei 
"  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar."     The  nationality  of  Abraliaro  ar^-d 
David  and  Solomon  and  the  Maccabees  was  surrendered  in  spir*^  ^ 
as  it  had  been  captured  in  form,  to  an  unperialism  whose  rep^'^ 
sentative  was  the  dark,  suspicious,  cruel,  and  debased  Tiberi^^^^ 
**  We  have  no  king  but  Caesar !  "     Judaism's  "  loyalty  "  was  ^ 
daism's  dtx^m.     So  perishes  every  church  and  people  and  lO^^ 
that  will  ^  have  no  king  but  Caesar." 

Then  Pilate  scaled  their  fate  and  his  own  by  delivering  Je^ 

to  be  crucified.     What  the  precise  form  of 

The  Bcnteiictt.      .  •     ^i.  •  i.  i 

tence  was  m  this  case  we  cannot  now  know, 
usual  formula  was,  *'  Ibis  ad  crucem,"  "  Go  to  the  crocs." 

Stctton  S. — T/ie  Last  of  Judas. 

I  think  it  is  most  probable  that  this  is  tlie  point  at  which  Jud 
reappears.     The  c<->ndenination  by  the  Sanhedrim  would  not  ha 

aroused  him,  on  any  theory  of  his  motives. 
'       pes  an      j^^  exj>ected  Jesus  to  display  superhuman  pow 

and  deliver  himself  it  was  not  reascmable  to  sii 
pose  that  this  would  occur  until  he  was  placed  in  extremis^  aft 
his  cundenniatiun  bv  the  li^man  authorities.     The  verdict  of  ttr 
ecclesiastical  council  could  have  little  terror  for  any  disciple 
Jesus,  and  every  Jew  knew  that  it  could  not  issue  in  capital  p«- 
ishment  without  the  sanction  of  the  procurator.     But  Judas,  wl  '^o 
seems  to  have  been  with  Peter  in  the  palace  of  the  high-pries==- 1, 
most  probably  watched  every  movement  of  all  tlie  parties,  and  sa3 
Pilate  or  tlie  priest  had  seemed  to  have  the  better  of  the  argume^^^ 
the  liopcs  or  fears  of  Judas  had  risen  or  fallen. 

But  now,  when  he  plainly  saw  that  Jesus  had  received  tlie  cP'^^" 
demnation  of  tlie  church,  and  the  sentence  had  been  ratified  ^^- 
the  State,  and  that  "  the  Master  "  did  not  pass  out  of  their  mi^'^  ^ 
but  had  submitted  to  scourging  and  mockery  and  insult,  and  v^ 
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parently  not  g^'ing  to  put  forth  any  effort  for  his  own  rcscue^ 
idas  felt  the  whole  ground  give  way  under  liim.     The  one  huge 
irk  fact  fell  on  his  whole  superstnicture  of  rea- 
nings  and  it  fell.     lie  was   smitten  with  re-  e  groun 

orse.  lie  had  expected  no  such  issue  of  his 
ndiict  As  by  a  flash  of  lightning  in  a  tempestuous  midnight  a 
ecipice  is  discovered  by  the  traveller  to  be  at  his  A^ery  feet,  so 
das  now  suddenly  saw  the  abysses  of  horrible  meanings  which 
re  in  the  words  that  Jesus  had  spoken  at  tlie  Supper  concern- 
f  his  betrayer.  The  whole  of  the  beautiful,  beneficent  life  of 
ms  rose  up  before  him.  He  reviewed  all  the  personal  kindness 
1  forbearance  he  had  received  from  the  Galilsean  pi-ophet. 
ore  was  nothing  in  the  whole  character  or  life  of  Jesus  which 
lias  could  recollect  as  being  any  mitigation  of  the  offence  of 
raying  him.  If  Jesus  had  ever  done  a  wrong,  or  six)ken  a 
rd  which  could  warrant  the  suspicion  that  he  might  in  some 
y  be  injurious  to  the  people,  Judas  would  have  employed  it  as 
argument  to  justify  himself  to  himself.  But  the  life  of  Jesus 
3  faultless,  even  Judas  being  judge.  He  probably  felt  that 
s  death  was  to  be  a  martyrdom  so  conspicuous  that  it  would  be 
ri  by  far-off  generations,  and  that  his  own  name  would  be 
Lgbt  to  the  children  of  men  from  age  to  age  as  the  synonym  of 
achfcry. 

Lt  was  too  much  for  him.  He  had  had  two  days  and  nights  of 
ensest  anxiety.  He  gave  way  under  it  all.  He  rushed  into 
3  midst  of  the  cruel  churchmen,  now  i-eady  to 
Bpise  their  base  instrument,  seeing  that  they  ^  ^  5® 
d  gained  their  end.  They  were  probably  ar- 
tiging  for  the  crucifixion  in  tlie  same  chamber  in  Avhich  he  had 
St  met  them,  when  the  plan  for  designating  and  arresting  Jesus 
as  concocted.  How  gladly  they  received  a  recreant  disciple  of 
esus  ill  the  time  of  their  political  perplexity,  and  how  courteous 
iey  were  to  him  so  long  as  they  hoped  to  get  anything  out  of 
im,  and  how  glumly  they  met  him  when  he  came  back  corroded 
ritU  remorse!  He  acknowledged  his  guilt,  hoping  somehow 
agnely  that  it  would  cover  the  case  and  avert  the  fate  of  Jesus. 
3e  shrieked  in  their  hearing,  "  I  have  sinned,  in  that  I  have  be- 
Ayed  innocent  blood  I "  He  seemed  to  think  that  his  confession 
i%ht  convince  them  that  the  whole  proceeding  was  wrong,  and 
Ait  they  would  probably  take  measures  to  secure  a  reversal  of 


die  sentence,  which  he  perceived  Plkte  wonid  be  moik  ready  to 
grant  But  he  did  not  onderstand  the  men  in  whoso  service  he 
had  enlisted.  Their  cold  reply  was,  <<  What  is  that  to  nst  Do 
yoo  see  to  it**  It  was  coached  in  carter  words  than  the  English 
can  well  put  it :  ''Whattonst     rbuseel" 

They  were  not  seeking  justice  and  judgment :  he  was  a  fool  if 

he  thought  sa    They  wanted  to  kill  a  man  who 
^^i^gazdhm  ^i^as  in  their  way ;  that  was  all :  his  being  innocait 

or  guilty  was  nothing.  They  had  needed  Judas 
as  a  tool ;  that  was  all:  they  had  used  him,  and  now  flung  Imn 
away. 

His  guilty  solitude  was  thus  manifested  to  Judas.  God  and 
man,  Church  and  State,  seemed  turning  against  him.  He  went 
into  the  Temple,  which  was  now  deserted.  The  priests  were 
away,  and  the  worshippers.  The  fate  of  the  Galilasan  prophet 
kept  all  Jerusalem  intent  and  absorbed.  His  dread  Icinelinesi 
came  down  on  the  betrayer  like  a  crushing  despair.  He  walked 
into  the  holy  place,  where  none  but  the  priests  should  ga  He 
was  alone  witli  the  great  God,  but  lost  to  all  distinctions  between 
sacred  and  pi'ofane.  He  was  desolate,  darkened,  and  doomed. 
The  bag  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  was  in  his  band.  He 
flung  it  down  in  the  sanctuary ;  flung  away  tlie  remembrancer  of 

his  guilty  error;  flung  down,  for  the  pricsta  to 
^^  ^  gaze  ujx>n,  the  proof  of  the  utter  ungodliness  of 
proscriptive  churchism.  Then  ho  rushed  out  to 
some  desert  place,  and,  all  shattered,  the  wretched  man  met  a 
clouded  fate,  the  i^ecord  of  which  by  the  biographers  of  Jesus  only 
serves  to  confound  our  speculations  as  to  the  precise  mode  of  his 
death,  nis  life  went  out  in  a  timiultuous,  nameless  anguish  aud 
horror. 

In  the  galleiy  of  the  Apostolic  portraits  a  rumpled  black  cloth 
falls  down  over  the  face  of  Judas. 

AVlien  the  ecclesiastics  learned  that  the  money  was  in  tlie  Tem- 
ple, the  scrupulous  murderers  wei*e  sorely  perplexed.  The  killing 
of  Jesus  was  not  so  much  matter  for  their  consciences ;  but  here 
was  a  question  for  careful  ritualists  to  study.  Here  was  money 
which  it  would  not  be  correct  to  waste,  and  which  by  4»)rtain 
interpretations  of  the  law  could  not  be  put  directly  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  sanctuary.  They  devised  a  method.  There  was  a 
piece  of  ground — of  little  importance,  having  been  spoiled  foi 
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cultivation  by  the  potteries — adjoining  the  Ilill  of  Evil  C)nnBel, 
on  which  Caiaphas  had  a  country-Beat,  in  which  it  is  said  that  the 
death  of  Jesus  had  been  resolved  upon.  This  p  ^^,  F-dd. 
they  bought  with  tlie  money  Judas  returned, 
and  nanied  it  Aceldama,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  interment  of 
strangers,  that  is,  of  such  pagans  as  became  proselytes  to  Judaism, 
for  they  were  too  scrupulous  to  mingle  the  dust  of  believers  who 
were  only  converts  with  that  of  the  sons  of  Abraham. 

Section  9. —  Going  to  Calvary. 

After  other  mockings  they  took  the  robe  from  Jesus,  and  re- 
placed his  own  garments,  and  led  him  away  to  crucify  him.     It 

vras  a  part  of  the*  punishment  that  the  convicted 

I       11  1  1  •  T  Bearing  the  croes. 

person  should  bear  his  own  cross.  Jesus  was  no 
exception.  The  cross  was  not  that  huge  combination  of  timber 
usually  imagined  and  put  into  pictures.  A  man  of  ordinary 
Btrengtli  would  have  little  difficulty  in  carrj-ing  it;  but  Jesus 
had  ])assed  through  so  much  anguish  of  mind  and  torture  of  body 
that  his  sti*ength  failed  him.  lie  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
person  of  prodigious  powers  of  endurance,  but  i-adier  a  man  of 
delicate  organization.  Wlien  he  fell  under  the  cross  the  proces- 
sion met  a  man  coming  from  the  country.  It  was  odd  that  he 
should  be  moving  in  a  contrary  way  when  all  the  people  had  been 
profoundly  interested  in  this  tragic  affair,  and  were  pouring  along 
the  streets  to  see  what  might  be  its  issue,  lie  happened  at  the 
juncture  needed.  Eoman  and  Jew  equally  were  too  proud  to  do 
this  menial  and  degrading  service. 

This  man,  whose  name  was  Simon,  came  from  CjTene,  in  Afri- 
can Libya,  where  many  Jews  resided,  who  supix)rted  a  synagogue 
in  Jerusalem.  Wligther  he  had  come  to  Jerusa- 
lem to  the  festival,  or  had  lately  resided  there,  we  ^  yreman. 
canniit  tell.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus ; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that,  coming  suddenly  upon  this  procession, 
and  seeing  tliree  men  bearing  their  own  crosses,  and  one — paler 
and  more  delicate  than  the  others — lying  prone  beneath  a  load  he 
had  not  sti^ength  to  carry,  Simon  should  have  uttered  some  excla- 
mation of  natural  pity.  It  was  enough  to  suggest  and  warrant  a 
militaiy  impressment.     They  made  him  bear  the  cross  of  Jesus. 

The  artists  have  generally  misled  us  as  to  the  appearance  of  one 
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cnicificd  and  the  Btriictnrc  of  the  cross.     It  is  not  known  bo^ 
early  the  mode  of  capital  pnni&liuient  by  crucifixion  was  adu^p^* 

ed.     Traces  of  tlie  cross  have  been  found  amoi^ 
the   Scythians,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Cartliagi 


ans,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  It  was  not  aHebr^ 
mixle.  Tlie  corj^se  of  a  criminal  who  had  been  executed  nlig^ 
l)e  hung  nf)on  a  tree,  but  even  then  it  was  not  permitted  to 
main  all  night  (Deut.  xxi.  22,  23).  Jesus  suffered  the  extreixiO 
punishment  dealt  by  Romans  to  slaves  who  had  been  convicted 
a  capital  offence.  There  were  three  lands  of  crosses :  the 
decussata^  X  ;  the  crux  commissa^  X  ;  and  the  crux  immissOj 
The  cross  on  which  Jesus  died  is  represented  by  tradition  to  ha. 
been  the  crmx  imjniAsa,  The  upright  piece  was  made  just  loi 
enoucch  to  hold  the  bodv  a  few  inches  from  the  jjround,  and  to 
sufficiently  in  the  ground  to  support  itself  and  its  burden.  Th^: 
was  no  sujiport  for  the  feet,  as  the  painters  now  make  in  tlie  pi  <^^ 
tures,  but  on  the  upright  part  was  a  projection,  or  seat,  on  whi^:^^ 
the  weight  of  the  body  rested.  It  would  have  toni  the  hands  ai.3<i 
feet  fearfully  if  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  had  depended,  ^■^ 
Jeremv  Tavlor  savs,  '*  on  four  'rrcat  wounds." 

After  Jesus  had  been  relieved  of  the  burden  of  the  cross  1::>^ 
Simon  the  Cyrenian,  the  procession  moved  forward.  It  was  tlr^^ 
custoui  for  the  heralds  to  earn'  the  accusation  of  each  eonvi  <-''^ 
before  him,  written  on  a  tablet  whitened  with  gypsum.  Soi«^<^ 
such  cjiigraph,  we  suj)pose,  was  carried  before  Jesus,  as  it  w 
afterwards  nailed  to  the  cross.  The  ])rocession  grew  as  it  pr 
ceeded.  Peojjle  came  forth  of  their  houses.  A  great  comparx  J^"' 
of  persons  had  gathered,   and   there  were  many  women  amoi^S 

them,   drawn   together  by  the  strange  curiosi  Ty 
.  ^        '  ^^  which  is  felt  to  see  those  who  are  about  to  di  ^- 

oi  JeruBalcm.  ,  ,  .     -- 

These  women,  without  special  sympathy  wit^-^* 
Jesus  as  a  religious  teacher,  but  having  their  womanly  comp»-^' 
sions  stii'i-ed  by  seeing  the  sufferings  of  a  man  whose  appearaii<-^  ^ 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  robbers,  who  were  also  carrviuii^  tlic^  »  '' 
crosses  to  the  place  of  crucifixion,  broke  out  into  bewailii"*^ 
lamentations.  It  was  a  touch  of  nature.  The  men  were  »-  ■* 
against  him.  The  temper  of  the  mob  was  opi>osed  to  any  pityf^-^^ 
him.  These  women  did  not  love  him  as  tenderly  as  Marj'^^ 
Bethany,  as  passionately  as  Mary  of  Magdala ;  but  they  we^"^ 
women,  an<l  women  instinctively  know  the  true  man ;  and  th'^J 
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tho 


It  moved  Jesus.  It  was  tlie  only  incident  on  the  way  to 
cjinicifixion  which  seems  to  have  arrested  his  attention.  lie 
nothing  wlien  he  fell  beneath  the  cross.  lie  said  nothing 
tliey  lifted  it  from  his  shoulder  and  gave  it  to  Simon.  But 
can  bear  a  woman's  tears  ?  Jesus  turned  and  said  to  them, 
•aghters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not  for  me,  but  weep  for  your 
lel  v^^,  and  for  your  children ;  for  see !  the  days  are  coming  in 
jrlxicsli  they  shall  say,  *IIappy  are  the  barren,  and  the  wombs  that 
i>a.i*^  not,  and  the  breasts  that  suckled  not.'  Then  shall  they  begin 
bo  »ctjr  to  tlie  mountains,  *  Fall  on  us ; '  and  to  the  hills,  *  Cover  us.' 
For  if  they  do  these  tilings  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done 
la  tUedr)^?" 

Tlie  spirit  of  proi>hecy  came  upon  him.  lie  seemed  to  see 
wlxstt;  would  occur  on  that  spot  foity  yeai's  afterwards.  Touched 
by  "tlie  womanly  tribute  of  tears,  he  did  not  reject    ^  i.    • 

/  •'  1  r     t     1  Jeans  propncsiea. 

th©  j>rofrered  sympathy,  but  seemed  to  feel  that 
he  ^wr^kA  gazing  into  the  eyes  of  now  happy  yoimg  mothers  whose 
old.  age  should  be  crushed  by  a  catastrophe  of  the  most  over- 
whelming character.     lie  forgot  his  grief  in  theirs.     Beyond  his 
cross  and  sepulchre  he  saw  tlie  Roman  investment  of  the  holy 
city,  the  siege,  tlie  suffering,  the  horrors,  starving  mothei-s  snatch- 
ing food  out  of  the  mouths  of  their  own  children,  and  other  starv- 
ing mothers  killing  and  roasting  and  eating  their  own  offspring ; 
whilo  men  and  women  and  cliildren  went  creeping  tlirough  sub- 
terranean passages  and  foulest  sewers;  and  othei^s,  fleeing,  hid 
themselves  in  crevices  of  mountain  rocks  from  the  storm  which 
was  sweeping  Jerusalem.     This  address  to  the  women  was  the  last 
ntteranco  of  patriotism  which  came  from  the  mouth  of  Jesus. 

He  was  then  brought  to  a  place  which  was  called  Golgotha  in 
iho  Hebrew  tongue,  meaning  "  Skull."  *    The  site  of  tlie  true 
Calvary  has  of  late  years  been  a  subject  of  pro- 
found interest  to  topographers.     That  tlie  present         ^ 
Churcli  of  the  Iloly  Sepulchre  is  over  the  i)lace  where  Jesus  died, 
M  It  is  professed,  cannot  be  believed  by  those  who  examine  the 


**Go]goiha  meant  SkoU,  and  the 
!■•*  Ift  Hot  oaUed  iL^o»it»v  ^wos^  i.  «., 
Ittot  at  tUBaSOM,  bat  lepwiop,  i,  e.,  skolL 
*~  *•©§  cpsrfotf  .^ — Lange, 
"*•  ^'ord  "Calvary"  occurs  in  our 
Tenion   onlj   onoe.    Luke 


xxiii.  33,  and  there  it  ia  not  a  proper 
name  in  the  original,  but  was  adopted 
UteraUy  by  our  translators.  The  Re* 
brew  Ocigotha^  the  Greek  Kranion^  and 
the  Latin  Calwiria  all  mean  the  same 
thing,  askolL 


_  mui  :&e  »ge  free  fnca  Ae  iHlueiirft  of  indition.    To8 
BOKn.  snB  L»  '>E«!L  ^1  -:c  d«  cfecdonof  afaftTiegon  thisepot 
81  :^  «i?iT  <»arar».    CLau«:2^s  mai'  hxvt  been  bnik  to  com- 
Btfsi'.nse  £iic3  vi«sL  dioe  va^  w>  inlcsit  toderignatesiteB^aswe 
ksr.nr  :=a:  fje  CLt«^  -.-l  :ijt  AjeeDsioii,  buDt  bv  the  Einprca 
HitjsZA^  »  aix  virile  ^L:  <€  dae  spot  from  vliich  Jesus  ascended. 
Tlifr  trae  c^te  =.«:  cuecc  a!!  the  eooditwiis  of  die  histoiy.    These 
aj«  sLx.  uusx-Ir :  L  It  v;ii»  vitiKMit  die  dien  exisdiig  walls  of  Je- 
ffiKalieai.  llac:.  zxviL  3L,  ±± ;  xxriiL  11 ;  and  Pmul  iu  UebrewB 
ziiL  1±.    ±.  It  w  near  dte  dtj,  Joim  xix.  SO.  3.  It  was  popn- 
hrij  knon  as  -  Tbe  Sknll,*'  Matt.  zxviL  33;  Idaak  xv.  23;  Lake 
TTJiL  33 ;  Jrljk  xLc  ±7.    4.  It  was  near  a  gate  to  a  leading  tlit»^ 
oogLfare.  Han.  xxrii.  39;  Hark  xr.  S9;  Lake  xxiii.  26.   5.  It  was 
a  ccoispicafijui  ^0Ay  Matt.  xxviL  bS;  3Iark  xv.  40;  Luke  zziiL  49. 
6.  It  was  near  sepalcfaies  and  gardens,  John  xix.  33-43.    Notcme 
of  these  prctpceiticins  i-aii  be  afiiimed  of  the  spot  on  which  the 
Chnnrh  of  the  Ilulr  Sepnlchre  stands^  which  is  a  low  place  ior 
side  the  old  walls,  off  the  ihoxxMigfafares,  and  where  no  tombe  would 
be  allowed.    All  these  six  )4irticnlan  meet  iu  an  cle\*ati<m  called 
the  Grotto  of  Jereniiali,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Damascns 
Gate.     It  is  out.->idc  the  city.     It  is  near.     It  is  conspicnously 
slia]K:'(]  like  a  skulL  ami  frr»iu  almost  every  point  of  view  rcmiuds 
the  lx,*!ioMers  <>f  a  skull.     It  is  near  what  is  still  the  entrance  to 
the  frrcat  tlionjughfare  fnnn  the  north  of  Judsea  and  all  Upi)er 
Svria.     It  can  be  seen  f n>ni  almost  everv  elevation  about  Jerusa- 
Icin,  and  l<>)ks  duwn  on  hills  that  look  down  on  the  modem  Churcli 
of  the  Sepulchre.    Accoiding  to  Joscphus,  it  was  a  place  of  tombs 
and  gardens ;  and  even  now  "  the  nmnber  of  rock  tombs  at  tliifl 
place,  and  the  extent  and  beauty  of  some  of  them,  impress  the 
stranger  with  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  the  ancient  Jewish  capi- 
tal."    (Dr.  Porter's  ILuuUook,  i.  93.)* 

When  they  reached  the  spot,  before  proceeding  to  crucify  him, 
they  offered  him  a  drink  composed  of  sour  wine,  in  which  myrrh 

^  had  been  dissolved.     Tlierc  seems  no  proof  that 

Too  soiur  wine 

this  was  a  Roman  custom.  Lightfoot  quotes  from 
the  Talmud :  "  To  those  that  were  to  be  executed  tliey  gave  a 
grain  of  myrrh  infused  in  wine  to  drink,  that  their  senses  might 


•  8co  Trm  Site  of  Calvary,  by  Mr. 
Fiiihor  IIowo,   published  by  A.   D.  F. 


Bandolph  &  Ca,  New  York,  a  capital    position  taken  in  the  text  aboTtt. 


treatise  on  this  whole  question,  contain* 
ing  much  authority  in  support  of  tbt 
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be  dulled  j  as  it  is  said,  *  Give  strong  drink  to  them  that  are  ready 
to  die,  and  Tvine  to  those  that  are  of  a  sorrowful  hcaii:.' "    Bui 
this  narcotic  Jesus  refused.     lie  would  have  nothing  to  dim  the 
clearness  of  his  vision  or  enfeeble  tlie  vigor  of  his  intellect 
Then  they  crucified. him. 

Section  10. — From  Nine  d^dock  to  Noon. 

It  was  now  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Friday,  7th  of 
ApriL 

On  each  side  of  him  was  a  thief  crucified.    It  does  not  appear 
that  Jesus  was  submitted  to  any  torture  beyond  that  wliich  was 
inseparable  from  crucifixion,  and  beyond  what 
the   two  thieves  endured.    Ilis  behig  crucified  hia  torinentoS 
witli  tliem  may  have  been  intended  as  an  indig- 
nity ;  but  perhaps  simply  came  to  pass  because  it  was  customary 
to  have  executions  at  this  feast.     His  disciples  declared  tliat  in 
that  fact  w^as  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  in  Isaiah  (liii.  12),"  lie 
was  numbered  with  the  transgressors."    ^Vliile  his  executioners 
were  performing  their  work,  Jesus  prayed  for  them :  "  Father, 
fbi^ve  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do."     It  was  touching 
and  characteristic.     He  does  not  say,  "I  forgive  you."    That 
would  be  to  allude  too  distinctly  to  the  wrongs  he  ^vas  suffering. 
He  thought  of  their  guilt,  not  his  own  sufferings.     It  was  a  prayer 
of  pure  unselfishness. 

When  they  had  set  up  the  cross  tliey  sat  down  to  watch  it,  as 
then*  duty  was.     The  usage  was  to  crucify  convicts  naked,  and 
the  clothing  fell  to  the  executioners  as  a  perqui- 
site.    In  the  case  of  Jesus  they  had  no  difficulty     garment. 
with  his  outer  garments,  but  when  they  came  to 
his  inmost  article  of  dress  they  found  it  a  strange  fabric,  without 
a  seam,  woven  throughout.     It  may  have  been  the  product  of  ma- 
ternal love.     It  may  have  been  the  handiwork  of  the  tender  and 
lonng  Mary  of  Bethany,  or  tlie  passionate  Mary  of  Magdala. 
How  little  did  love  think,  as  love's  fingers  wove  it,  to  what  tor- 
ture the  precious  body  it  was  to  cover  should  finally  come.     There 
was  something  about  it  which  made  even  rude  Koman  soldiers 
pause.    They  determined  not  to  tear  it ;  and  so  cast  lots.     Again 
his  disciples  saw  a  prophecy  fulfilled.     In  Psalm  xxii.  IG,  18,  it 
18  8aid|  ^^  The  assembly  of  the  wicked  have  enclosed  me ;  they 
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pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet.  They  part  my  garments  among 
tlieiu,  and  cast  lots  for  my  vestnre."  This  tlieir  lo^'ing  hearts  ap- 
plied to  Jcsns. 

^Vlien  Pilate  felt  himself  compelled  to  sentence  Jesos  he  made 
ont  the  accusation  on  which  he  had  condemned  him.     This  liad 

The  eD*     Dh.     P^'^^'j  Ix^"  carried  before  Jesus,  and  was  now 

attached  to  the  cross  over  his  head.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  Hebrew,  and  in  Greek,  and  in  Latin — in  the  lan^ruajre  of 
the  populace,  of  the  cultivated  foreigners,  and  of  the  Koman 
officials.     It  Mras  this : — 

•JESUS  OF  EAZABETH,  THE  EIHG  OF  THE  JEWS." 

Tlie  Uonian  judge  thus  decided  that  Jesus  had  no  guilt ;  that 
nothing  had  been  substantiated  against  him  ;  for  this  is  no  crime 

^ ,        ,._^    that  his  name  should  be  Jesus,  that  he  sliould 

either  have  been  bom  or  have  lived  in  Xazareth, 
that  he  should  liave  been  literally  or  somehow  figuratively  a  king 
of  the  Jews.     It  is  the  assertion  of  Caesar's  goveniinent  that  Jesus 
was  without  crime.     Personallv  to  Pilate  it  was  more.     It  was  a 
gratification  to  be  able  to  fling  this  slur  in  the  faces  of  the  persis- 
tent ccc-lesia-ties  who  had  coerced  him.     It  is  as  if  lie  had  said, 
"  This  i>:H^r  fL>rlornivasaiit,  haiiirinir  on  this  cn>ss,  is  <r*>od  enonirh 
kini^  for  these  Jews."     Or  it  mi  Jit  mean,  "  Thov  said  thev  would 
have  IK)  kinir  but  Ca?sar :  I  crucifv  Jesus :  if  he  be  their  kins:  he 
is  a  dead  kiii:x«  and  the  nails  bv  which  I  fiisteu  him  to  the  cross 
bind  them  to  their  rejectivm  of  all  kings  but  Caesar." 

The  hiirh-priests  were  not  slow  to  see  this.  Thev  chose,  not- 
withstanJinu:  their  averment  that  thev  would  have  no  kin<r  but 
Civ^sarj  to  leave  that  question  open.  They  were  very  loyal  eccle- 
siastics, and  the  histon'  of  the  world  shows  how  far  such  men  are 
to  be  trusted.  Pilate  had  no  faith  in  them.  Thev  rushed  back 
to  his  palace,  where  he  must  have  Siit  mov-xiy  over  the  events  of 
the  day  in  which  he  had  played  so  coiLspicuous  and  disagreeable  a 
part.  They  called  his  attention  to  the  character  of  the  epigmph 
on  the  cn)ss.  They  prayed  him  to  change  it,  at  least  so  as  to  show 
that  it  was  only  a  claim  set  •p  by  Jesus.  His  surly  answer  was, 
"  What  I  have  written,  I  have  written."  TVith  that  he  dismissed 
them. 

Crucifixion  was  a  tedious  mode  of  execution.    The  Boldiers 
took  out  their  implements  for  gaming  and  sat  down  to  play  while 
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tlx^^  keep  guard  over  the  crucified.     At  almost  every  public  exo- 
on  there  are  displays  of  bitter  feeling  and  outbreaks  of  grim 

It  is  not  a  means  of  grace  to  see  a  f  ellow- 

ig  tortured,  however  guilty.     The  cross  was  set 

reside  a  thoroughfare.    Those  who  i>a8sed  by  saw  it.    Some  one 

heso  recollected  what  had  been  testified  at  the  trial,  so  called, 

he  wagged  his  head  and  taunted  Jesus,  saying,  "You  who  dc»- 

jr  the  Temple,  and  bnild  it  in  three  days,  save  youreclf ,  if  you 

the  Son  of  God,  and  come  down  from  the  cix)ss."    This  revil- 

was  not  confined  to  the  lower  populace.     The  chief  i)riests 

U  XL^"!:^  it  up,  and  probably  walking  in  front  of  the  cross,  or  stand- 

it-M  q^     near  enough  for  Jesus  to  hear,  they  said  among  themselves, 

addressing  him,  "lie  saved  othei^s;  he  cannot  save  himself. 

e  be  tlie  Messiah,  let  him  save  himself.     He  is  the  king  of  Is- 

1    Let  him  now  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  be- 

lic^-^^^  on  him.     He  trusted  in  God;  let  Ilini  now  deliver  him,  if 

ill;  for  he  said,  'I  am  Son  of  God.'  " 

e  spirit  of  reviling  spread  itself.     The  Koman  soldiers,  hav- 
»o  ecclesiastical  bias  and  no  theological  views,  began  to  echo 
tlx€3     'tiaunt  of  the  i)opulace  and  tlie  priests.     They 
oCfc^ired  him  vinegar  to  drink.     They  mocked.       aveyourae 

also  said,  "  If  you  are  tlie  king  of  tlie  Jews,  save  yourself." 

apparently  forlorn  and  helpless  peasant-prophet  on  the  cross 

great  contrast  with  Ctesar's  grandeur  on  the  Palatine  Hill 

it^  Xtorue,  and  with  the  barbaric  splendor  of  some  of  the  kings 

tliese  soldiers  had  helped  to  conquer.     The  soldiers  said  to  him 

directlj,  "If  you  are  the  king  of  the  Jews,  save  yourself."     They 

woald  like  to  see  him  do  it.     It  would  be  a  marvel  to  see  a  man 

disenp^age  himself  from  the  cross.     If  he  should  attempt  it,  ho 

woiilcl   iind  Eoman  valor  superior  to  any  legerdemain  or  ten-ify- 

iiJg  io.^gic.     If  the  Jews  around  these  soldlcre  were  not  utterly 

obtiiso,  they  must  have  felt  that  this  insult  i*eacted  upon  them  in 

^exjT  csivil  and  their  ecclesiastical  positions.     These  rude  warriors 

f'X)!!!  "tlio  Tiber  were  stamping  out  their  State  and  their  Church 

-'^'V'orx  one  of  the  thieves,  in  the  recklessness  which  often  befalls 


men  ^^^Ijo  are  about  to  perish,  be^an  his  raillery'. 

**If    -^-r^^  xi       ^f       •   1   5J        -1    1       u  The  impenitent 

*^    yoTi  are  tlie  Messiah,     said  he,  "  save  3'our-    ,, . - 
■elf  -a  .  J  J  tmer. 

7^^  ^-ixd  ns,  my  comrade  and  myself."    This  man 

**  * ''^•^■^^^exing  study.     Kature  calls  for  sympathy  in  behalf  of 


one  who  wm  in  like  ■offBringg  vifh  liimaelf.    'He  baew  iwdiS^ 
•jTiun^t  Jccot  penonaDy.    If  they  Lad  not  been  friends  in  ^^^^ 
tliey  mi^t  have  heea  friendly  in  death.     The  world  was     ^*^ 
against  thorn  U4h ;  why  shonld  they  not  make  common  cause, 
as  far  as  }Hte»iblc,  sustain  each  otlicr  in  this  hist  dark  passage 
their  livv« !    lint  no ;  he  turns  upon  him,  he  joins  the  mad  cro' 
of  }XM^f^*ntorsL    Is  it  that  it  was  some  relief  to  this  man  to 
the  tide  of  the  public  hate  turned  away  from  himself  towards 
sus !    Is  it  tliat  we  are  always  gratified  to  find  that  diere 
olliers  nKue  i>l»noxious  than  ourselves  I    Whatever  the  motive 
the  temj^r  itf  the  man,  his  conduct  was  another  pain  inflicted 
Je»na. 

But  the  t^her  ivibber  was  not  so  obdurate.    He  rebuked 
eoiurado.    ^  Do  you  not  fear  God,  seeing  that  yon  are  in 

same  condemnation  t    And  we  indeed  justL 
H^j^    p«w  £^^  ^^  ^^  receiving  the  due  reward  of 

deeds;  but  this  man  has  done  nothing 
He  then  turned  his  eyes  towards  Jeans  and  said,  '^  Jeans, 
ber  me  when  you  shall  come  in  your  kingdom.''    Here 
nmrvellvMis  confession.    lYhat  this  man  could  have  known  of 
sus  prior  to  this  time  we  have  now  no  means  of  learning, 
mav  liavo  known  his  whole  historv,  and  much  as  it  had  interest' 
hhtu  ho  luul  :K't  until  this  moment  l>een  able  to  see  in  Jesus 
sii^n  of  hi>  boi:i;r  Israors  kinsr-     Ho  mav  liave  been  of  that  c 
v>f  tiirl»n!o!.r  Jews  who  restlosislv  lonired  for  the  corains:  kingd<^*^*^ 
ami  tho  ^.x'Miir.i:  kiiiir,  thv>?e  Chiliasts  who  Ux)ked  for  a  thousaCB- 
veurs  of  tonijvml  glorv  to  Israel*  and  were  not  nnwilling 
sionallv  to  make  a  blow  at  the  Koman  power,  however  futile 
blow  might  be.     In  any  event,  he  had  seen  Jesus  coming  fnifa 
execution ;  had  heard  his  prophecies  to  the  danghteia  of 
lem ;  had  heard  his  great  praver  for  his  executioners ;  had 
his  l>earing  under  the  storm  of  abuse  which  had  been 
ujKm  him  ;  had  seen  the  sufierscription  on  the  cross ;  had  wi 
the  intense  excitement  of  tlie  ecclesiastics*    But,  after  all, 
are  those  things  producing  faith  which  cannot  be  described, 
believed  in  Jesus. 

Jesus  did  not  repel  his  faith.    He  accepted  it    The  man 
a  sense  of  guilt  and  helplessness.    lie  believed  in  the  power  <^^ 
Jesus  to  save  him  somehow.     He  was  so  humble  and  modest  th^^ 
ha  did  not  interrupt  the  suffering  Jesus  with  a  plea  that  he  vooX^ 
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m  now.    He  was  willing  to  die  for  his  offence  against  soci 
iut  he  felt  that  Jesus  was  a  royal  pei*sonage  and  had  a  king 
He  ])laintivcly  begged  that  when  he  began 
n  Jesus  would  not  wholly  forget  his  fellow-   x^^""^    ***^^ 

in  Golgotha.     The  accents  of  the  plead- 
le  to  Jesus  amid  the  hisses  and  groans  and  taunts  and 

uproar  of  his  infuriated  enemies.  Jesus  looked  at  the 
nan  and  smoothed  his  rough  passage  to  eternity  with  this 
"  I  assiiredly  say  to  you  that  you  shall  be  witli  me  in  para- 
day.'^ 

t  perfect  confidence  is  here ;  what  an  assurance  of  power ; 
claim  over  the  future ;  what  a  pledge  to  another  1  He 
3  one  to  whom  paradise  belonged — who  held  tlic  keys  of  the 
;  of  the  Future  and  Immortality.  Bound  upon  the  cross 
d  the  spiritual  world,  and  pledged  to  meet  his  fellow-suf- 
i  the  hither  side  of  the  grave.  Together  on  the  cross,  they 
be  together  in  happiness.  There  was  no  confusion  of  ideas 
)  loss  of  confidence,  no  breakdown,  no  despair.  lie  makes 
y  to  raillery,  but  has  a  quick  loving  answer  for  faith. 
»  was  not  totally  forsaken  by  his  friends.  The  majority  of 
jiplcs  had  been  scattered  by  the  tragic  events  of  the  pre- 

night.     Judas   had   betrayed    liiin,   and 
ad  denied  him,  and  the  otliers  had  tied,    .  , 
John  and  the  women.     The  beloved  dis- 
unc  back.     Love  in  him  was  stronger  than  terror.     The 

came  in  full  force  from  the  fii*st,  and  through  the  mom- 
1  his  acquaintance,"  that  had  come  from  Galilee,  became 
liizinor  witnesses  of  his  sufFeriiiffS.     Among:  the  women  are 
his  mother,  and  his  aunt  Mary,  wife  of  Cleophas,  Salome, 
bher  of  James  and  John,  and  Mary  of  Magdala.     There 
lany  other  women.    These  all  stood  afar  off.    Modesty 
lave  deterred  a  nearer  approach  to  the  naked  person  of 
f  man  they  all  so  tenderly  loved  and  greatly  revered, 
ng  the  fii'st  tliree  hours  he  seems  to  have  had  no  conver- 
vith  his  friends.     As  it  neared  noon  there  was  coming 
im  a  renewal  of  that  heart-agony  which 
.de  the  bloody  sweat  of  Gethsemane.     lie 
upon  his  friends.     He  made  no  exi)lanation  of  his  position 
g  so  contrary  to  all   they  had   hoped  and  desired.     It 

as  if  his  was  to  be  a  lost  cause,  and  as  if  his  very  name 
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was  bciiiff  consiOTcd  to  endless  loriiominv.     He  saw  his  mothei 
standing  near.     She  and  John  had  approached,  drawn  bj  tbeii 
intense  love,  which  c<introlled  every  other  sentiment,  whether  oi 
fear  or  disappointment. 

The  relation  between  Jesns  and  Mary  was  pecnliar.    MiaiywM 
his  mother.     lie  had  spent  his  earlier  years  in  her  society.    Even 

after  the  display  of  his  extraordinary  spirituality 

at  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  snbject  to  her. 

She  treated  him  with  a  kind  of  matenial  authority  which  was 

strangely  mingled  with  awe,  as  for  a  superior  being.     There  had 

been  miraculous  circumstances  about  his  birth.     She  never  forgot 

them.     There  is  a  veil  over  the  years  mtervening  from  his  twelfth 

to  his  thirtieth  year  of  age.    We  do  not  know  tlic  temper  and 

style  of  the  intercourse  between  this  exceptional  mother  and  this 

marvellous  son.     But  after  he  entered  on  his  ministry  it  is  clear 

to  see  that  his  whole  behavior  was  such  as  to  impress  her  that  she 

had  no  maternal  contix)l  over  him.    Very  distinctly  and  firmly 

was  this  done  in  Cana  of  Galilee,  at  the  chanffinjr  of  water  into 

Avinc.     It  will  be  recollected  that  on  another  occasion,  when  h^s 

kinsmen  bescan  to  think  that  much  zeal  was  crazinsr  hinij*"^ 

wont  to  take  him  Iiotiic,  Mary  accompanied  them,  and  when  ^n® 

sunt  liini  her  niunc,  Jis  havinix  some  authoritv,  he  returned  *^^^ 

answer  that  he  loved  those  who  listened  t(.)  his  teaching  more  "^^^f 

his  kinsfolk  who  were  not  believei-s;  that  thev  Avere  more  to  *^^^ , 

tluui  even  his  mother,  when  she  stood  in  the  way  of  his  high     ^ 

holv  work.  ^ 

It  seems  really  a  vcrydifiicult  relation  to  undei-stand,  and  ir'^^  ^ 
more  dilli<nilt  to  maiiitiiin.     If  it  be  granted  that  he  forcsaNV"^^  ^. 
spread  of  his  rellirion,  it  is  verv  i>lain  to  see  that  ho  dcterm^^ 
that  no  one,  nut  even  a  woman,  not  even  his  mother,  should  1^^"^ 
a  share  in  the  worsliip  which  the  world  was  to  give  him. 

r>ut  he  had  a  clean,  clear  human  heart,     lie  saw  the  sword 
tiM'inir  ilarv's  soul.     He  did  not  call  her  "mother;"  he  ijavc  lii^ 

self  no  such  indulgence.     Looking  at  John 
ary  given         said,  "Woman,  see  vour  SOU  1 "     Looking: at  ^la^ 

and    addressing  John,   he   said,   "Behold  yo-*^^ 
mother!"     It  is  as  if  the  feeling  he  had  for  Maiy  in  that  ho 
was  a  sentiment  he  entertained  towards  all  womanhood  that         ' 
stricken  and  forsaken.     "Woman  : "  that  was  the  dvinc^  son's  tit   ^ 
for  his  mother.     He  had  no  title  for  his  nearest  male  frieni 
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But  he  met  their  several  necessities.  Mary  needed  some  cno  to 
tmke  his  place ;  John  needed  a  chai^  to  divert  his  heart  from 
itB  breaking  grief.  It  was  an  announcement  of  fitness.  Uer 
nephews,  wIk>  had  been  his  playfellows,  and  Mary's  otiier  sons, 
were  not  spiritual  kinsmen  of  Jesus.  John  was.  It  was  fitting 
that  these  two  should  live  tliereafter  in  near  relationship  and 
fbmid  a  household  which  should  be  a  rallying-point  for  all  the 
believers  in  Jesus. 

John  immediately  took  Mary  away  from  the  painful  spectacle 
of  the  cross,  and  ever  tliereafter  she  lived  in  his  house. 

The  ecclesiastical  party  had  rolled  back  from  Pilate's  palace  to 
Oolgotha,  and  had  been  engaged,  as  we  have  seen,  in  heaping  in- 
dignities and  insults  on  the  dying  Jesus. 

Section  11. — From  Noon  until  Three  o^dock. 

It  was  mid-day — ^tho  sixth,  the  sacred  hour.  The  sun  was  in  the 
splendor  of  a  S}Tian  noon.  Then  came  a  mysterious  thing.  The 
earth  began  to  darken.  It  was  not  an  eclipse.  It  was  at  the  fiUl 
of  the  moon  of  the  Passover.  The  darkness  did  not  begin  in  the 
sky,  but  on  the  earth,  as  we  learn  from  Luke,  who,  of  all  the  bio- 
graphers of  Jesus,  seems  the  most  careful  observer  of  physical 
phenomena.  The  darkness  spread  itself  outward  and  upward 
until  the  sun  was  shrouded.  It  was  a  darkness 
which  obliterated  outlines.  Tlie  Temple,  the  tower,  *° 

the  city  wails  disappeared.  The  people  in  Jeru- 
salem could  no  longer  see  the  crowd  swajnng  about  in  Golgotha. 
The  priests  lost  sight  of  their  victim.  The  crucified  thieves  could 
no  more  see  each  other.  The  Homan  soldiers  could  not  discern 
their  dice.  Mary  of  Magdala  could  not  see  Jesus.  For  three 
hours  men  stood,  or  sat,  or  lay  down.  Jesus  was  in  an  agony.  It 
was  a  long  tliree  hours  for  the  sufferers,  for  die  persecutors,  for 
Pilate,  for  the  friends  of  Jesus.  Wliat  was  said  or  done  we  know 
not  What  was  thought,  we  can  only  conjecture.  Tlie  world 
had  dropped  down  into  the  core  of  darkness.  All  was  night 
Heaven,  earth,  tlie  heart  of  man,  the  minds  of  tlie  wicked  and 
the  souls  of  tlie  just  were  in  darkness.  Wlien  Mary's  son  was 
being  bom,  mid-night  became  a  splendor.  When  Mary's  son  was 
bcnng  slain,  mid-noon  becam^b  a  horror. 

Tti6  eighth  hour  came.    That  darkness  passed  away  as  myste- 
43 
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ria«fy  u  it  had  come  Tlio  pent  np  agony  of  Jcsns  fonnd  vent 
Bb  thriickeJ.  IIU  en-  was  RTliuiiliitt;.  The  biograpliere  liave  yre- 
wn-ed  tlwj  vcrj-  Kvllnbioii.  It  was  in  Iiia  mother 
tungnc,  tltc  Amina*aii,  aTid  reminds  iis  of  «n 
flfamtttl  fai't.  tluit  men  iu  dpng  frequently'  speak  tlieir  oripiiiH 
daletr  '  —^  so-imicly.  Tbc  wm-d^  witli  whieli  Jcsns  lliiIIW 
Hkct  .  !  1.  '.  tii.-se:  "J'p?*  1*=^  'f^^»  "^^7  £!lo/iee',  EU'hif, 
Inmn  .  '•  CiLfut,  " Mv  God,  n.y  Gc^  wliy  Imet  Tlwu 

Ob  a:  V  tlKoirr  of  tli«  nature  of  Jcsns  and  liis  clianctcr  tbea 
vwdi.    t.>Kti1i«  ciivamrtKiccs,  ai^  niretorions.     It  must  besiJ- 
mlttrid  tliat  1)0  was  not  inorc  afraid  of  dying  tliu 
otber  men,  nor  more  afraid  of  being  dead.   Hi) 
drnli,  so  far  aa  we  bave  been  able  to  detect,  ff« 
Itr  iiutinrt  of  life,     lie  (xiuld  liare  saved  bimself.   Up 
i-x.!»r,  nar.  eivn  np  to  TbnrsdaT  night,  there  do  nut  »]>■ 
^-->'  I>r-t-!i  any  iitsnpcmldc  otetacles  to  bis  escniw  fem 
■    --'.  \<uv(,\a&  rrtoni  to  Galilee, or  his  dcpartnreioW 
-      :  til  thrs  ^nrm  ^vmld  be  orerpast.     Of  all  ill'' 
.    L-v,  and  vet  divliiied  to  avail  liimsclf  of  tiiem. 
..:  upin  deatli,     IIo  did  not  flee  from  it.  H' 
-  ;*iisnl  thnmgh  infuriated  laobs  aiid  walW 
>  >-^^  ^-^  -^^  a  cfaamu?d  life.    Xow  he  makes  no  eff"rt '" 
!".■.■  h*d  exhibited  snperonliiiaiTr  power  in  healing  ^^ 
rtJrJlifij:  the  rlctneuts,  in  rasing  the  dead.    Dc  "f* 
•<  *  ■  -.-^ifTra«  that  power  for  his  own  dcIiTeraiicethin 
.  ■  is  cTHcified  at  his  side  attempts  a  miraciil""* 
■  ^If .    Jc«K  had  always piwfeseed  to  esperien* 
,      •- ;— ^  sn  inilmtkcii  oneness  with  the  eleniw 
him»If .  he  aioke  as  Father,  {tivir* 
■•.7  tlnn  any  other  man  e%*er  f^ve  In 
I  -.   r\~,aih<ebip  with  man  or  God.    Now  U 
xsA  the  Father  wen  one,  as  he  had  often  ik- 
■-vy  wvre  twn.  and  not  only  distinct  bwt  ii'« 
-■    '■■  '-i  aa  intetifely  pasionatc  apt^cab   Wliit 
-    i  :r'^«i  ntan  dying  in  martynlum  f>i 
-     iij?i.     He  was  not  God-forsaVcn.  >'« 
Mwax  irxvT  fe  wV-  *Kws  »'«  fv>rMkc  Grd.    Is  d>ere  any  better  cx- 
fHwiftlx-a  t&ta3t  l&wl  ia  1^  itm*  s)>intBal  *^x.x  there  was  a  nb- 
|f>r«t««.  »><«  w»  4tf«ti<iw  ahMtoknmeatt    lie  J^  as  tixNif^  ikd 
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uid  all  were  lost  He  was  certainly  enduring  an  agony  with 
which  the  pains,  the  fevers,  the  tliirsts,  the  misery  of  crucifixion, 
had  nothing  to  do.  It  was  Qethsemane's  hour  and  ix)wer  of 
darkness — whatever  that  was — once  beaten  down,  now  risen  up 
a^in  and  rushing  upon  tlie  soul  of  the  d}-ing  Jesus.  As  it  smote 
him  he  shrieked  this  articulate  utterance  of  liis  sense  of  agony. 

The  light  came  back  to  the  hills,  the  city,  and  Golgotha.     Men 
raised  themselves.     The  cloud  had  rolled  awav,  and  with  the 
clearing  sky  came  the  loud  cry  of  Jesus.     Per- 
ha{)s  in  that  darkness  the  consciences  of  his  mur-   ^^^^^ 
derers  began  to  l>e  painfully  uneasy.   They  caught 
the  first  words  of  the  cry,  "Elohee,  Elohee."     Elijah  among  the 
Je\rs  was  tlie  patron  of  the  distressed.     Moreover,  it  had  been 
prophesied  that  Elijah  was  to  precede  the  Messias.     Some  said, 
« lie  calls  Elijah."     The  othere  said,  "Stop!  let  us  see  if  Elijah 
-will  come  to  save  him."    I  cannot  think,  with  Meyer,  that  this  was 
"  a  blasphemous  Jewish  joke,  by  an  awkward  and  godless  pun  upon 
Eli  ;"  and  yet  almost  all  the  strong  names  among  the  coiiiniciitatoi*a 
hold  this  opinion  as  firmly  as  Meyer,  or  under  some  modification. 
Could  even  they  indulge  in  joking  then  ?     The  horror  of  the  three 
honrs  of  darkness  is  followed  by  a  scream  from  the  central  cmss ; 
and  that  gentle,  holy,  low-voiced  prophet,  who  had  not  cried  in 
their  streets  nor  been  ever  boistci-ous,  who  had  been  silent  before 
the  high-priest,  and  silent  before  the  procurator,  and  silent  amid 
the  jeere  and  hisses  of  a  mob,  and  silent  under  that  j)all  of  super- 
'  natural  darkness,  now  tlirills  the  multitude  by  a  cry  so  fearful  and 
so  piercing  that  if  ever  human  call  had  answer  fi-om  the  invisible 
world,  and  was  calling  for  any  other  soul,  that  soul,  it  would  seem, 
mnst  come.    Perhaps  the  power  as  well  as  the  hour  of  darkness 
had  passed  away.    Perhaps  Elijah  was  about  to  come.     Perhaps 
the  tawny,  terrible  prophet  of  Carmel  would  in  a  few  moments 
descend  into  Golgotha,  set  free  the  prisoner  from  the  cross,  and 
widi  superhuman  power  tear  down,  and  with  the  fierceness  of  one 
to  whose  prayer  fire  fell  from  heaven,  scatter  priest  and  procura- 
tor, Cliurch  and  State,  Jew  and  Gentile,  and  inaugurate   tlie 
splendors  of  the  Messianic  j-eign. 

Tliis  cry  continued  to  puzzle  the  materialists  who  stood  around 
this  extraordinary  suflFerer,  until  another  saying  came  from  Jesus. 
He  simply  said,  "I  thirst."  Physiologically  and  psychologically 
thid  may  indicate  that  his  agony  was  closing.    Tlie  spirit  whicK 
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:  ad  Ux'n  >^  ftriinjr  up  that  it  wmld  think  of  nothing  wliich  merelj 
».'  v.xr.A^  Lis  i- Jy,  was  now  relaxing,     lie  was  pa{>sing  fit)ra  out 

iliO  li^iur  and  f  mm  nnder  tlie  jx)wer  of  darknesf^ 

O  i'>;:  »'V»t  I'f  a  hattio  virt<iriou6  hut  wounded.    It 

ii'.av   lio  noted  as  indicatini;  him   to   be   in  the 

i\.\\   •.•»^>i^<^^.r.  it  Lis   faiUitit^,   in   the  fuhieRs   of  liis   lK»diIv 
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a  righteoTifl  man.    Certainly  this  was  a  Son  of  God."    lie  had 
8een  men  die,  civilized  and  barbarian.     He  knew  what  Eoman 
fortitude  was.    lie  knew  what  tlie  crucifixion  was.     But  here  was 
something  different  from  all  he  had  ever  witnessed.    The  fact  is, 
that  Jesus  did  not  seem  to  come  nnder  tlie  supreme  effects  of 
.  physical  torture.     He  did  not  seem  to  die,  in  the  sense  tliat  the 
BOtil  Avas  pressed  from  the  body  by  pain,  but  he  "gave  up  the 
ghost."     It  was  apparently  a  voluntary  dismissal  on  his  own  part 
of  his  soul  from  his  body.    No  felon  ever  died  so.    Moreover,  tlw 
in^-tholiig}'  of  his  country  had  trained  tlie  soldier  to  believe  that  in 
earlier  days  the  gods  had  come  among  men.     lie  looked  at  Jesus. 
II  is'  mind  ran  rapidly  over  the  phenomena  which  had  filled  the 
last  six  hours.     The  conviction  came  u}X)n  him,  tliat  if  ever  any 
of    tlio  kith  and  kin  of  tlie  gods  had  dwelt  in  fiesh,  this  was 
oiie  of  them.     Tlie  Jews  had  cxaideuined  a  good  man :  that  was 
an  outrage.    They  had  caused  die  crucifixion  of  a  god :  tliat  was 
a  horror.    It  was  the  verdict  of  a  pagan  on  one  of  the  crimes  of 
the  church.    CJonscience  began  to  do  its  work  in  some  of  tlie  com- 
mon Jewidi  people.    They  smote  their  breasts  and  went  home 
from  tliis  frightful  scene,  not  knowing  what  form  the  vengeance 
of  Jehovah  might  take. 

Section  12. — JFrom  Three  o'clock  until  Evening. 

This  was  Friday,  3  o'clock  p.m.  That  evening  was  to  begin  the 
Sabbath — the  specially  sacred  Sabbath  of  the  Passover  festivaL 
There  remained  only  two  or  thi-ee  hours.  Ac- 
cording  to  Hebrew  law,  if  one  had  been  stoned  ficulty. 
to  death  for  blasphemy,  and  his  corpse  hung  upon 
a  tree,  it  must  be  removed  before  night  (Deuteronomy  xxi.  23), 
and  this  regulation  would  be  scrupulously  observed  on  tlie  eve  of 
the  Paschal  Sabbath.  The  leaders  of  the  ecclesiastical  party, 
who  had  not  shrunk  from  conspiracy,  and  lying,  and  blasphemy, 
and  the  murder  of  the  innocent,  tliese  ritualistic  Puritans  could 
not  endurd  that  their  feast  should  be  defiled  by  the  sight  of 
tliree  crosses  hanging  near  Jerusalem  on  the  high  Sabbath  of 
their  church.  Moreover,  they  did  not  know  what  effect  tlie  sight 
of  the  body  of  the  innocent  Jesus  might  have  upon  tlie  fickle  pop- 
ulace. They  might  still  rescue  him.  The  Pharisees  did  not  now 
knoxr  that  he  was  dead.     They  had  a  political  reason,  and  it 
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alvmjt  WIS  Aft  manner  of  die  hypocrite  to  eoTer  m  politic  doe^ 
wdiarel^iooepiofenioii.  So  tliey  went  to  Pilate  to  ask  that  Uie 
deeth  of  die  three  emdfied  inen  might  be  hastened  by  the  break- 
iagofdieirkgii  and  that  Ae  bodies  in^t  be  buried.  Pilate  had 
no  care  wyw  as  lo  what  mig^t  happen.    He  consented. 

The  mde  exacntioiiers  did  not  he«tate  with  the  two  thicTQi. 
Thej  wwe  aoon  dispatched.    Bnt  when  the  soldiers  saw  Jesui* 

ttMsj  were  conTuiced  that  he  was  th<Hon^y 
deal.  It  were  a  wantcm  act  to  crush  his  limbs. 
He  had  been  so  good  and  gentle  through  it  all  I  J 
TImre  may  hare  been  aom^hing  in  his  very  looks  which  inspired 
a  acnae  of  ddioacj*  Hie  phraiomenon  attending  his  death  may 
hare  awed  dwaa.    Thaj  fotboieL  I 

John  had  retemed  &oe3i  attending  Haiy,  the  mother  of  Jesiu^  ] 
%ii  a  place  of  retreat  in  the  city.    He  was  witness  to  an  incident  i 

whicii  he  reeoidedy  pvobably,  to  me^  a  certain  \ 

^**'*^""^  aiqggeatiQn  of  hh  diy^  but  whidi  throws  li^t  on  ^  j 
a  fnestion  iaoportanl  in  onr  own. .  One  of  the  soldiers^  more  * 
daring  and  haidened  tfian  the  olhen^  m  oider  to  make  assurance 
donb^  sare»  diraal  a  spear  into  the  side  of  Jesu%  and  forthwith 
tfiei«  issued  water  and  bkwd.  The  remarkable  events  of  tlie 
)Mfe^  few  Ikhitss  and  the  certainty  of  the  death  of  the  condemned, 
had  i>rolxaIJv  n>moved  all  restraint,  and  any  one  might  approach 
the  crv>5^  It  was  so  low, — not  lifting  the  body  many  feet  above 
the  gnniud,  as  the  painteis  have  it, — that  John  could  distinctly 
«*e  \^h*t  was  going  forward.  When  his  account  was  written,  it 
havl  iK>c  >vi  been  suggested  that  Jesus  had  not  died  but  had 
|Mfe;S(!^i  intv^  a  swoon  fn>m  which  he  subsequently  revived  ;  bat 
ih^  GiK^ics  afterwards  maintained  that  it  was  not  flesli  and 
l^xxl  that  hung  ujkmi  the  cro^  nor  the  real  Jesus,  but  a  resem- 
bLjUKV  v\f  Jei^us^ 

Tliis  sxateuK^ut  of  facts  John  connects  with  two  passages  from 
the  sacnxl  Ilebn^w  Kx^ls,  namely,  those  which  provided  that  not  a 
U>iH^  v^f  the  {^a^ichal  lamb  should  be  broken  (as  Exodus  xii.  4G, 
^ud  Numbers  ix.  l:i)s  and  the  passage  in  Zechariah  (xiL  10)  in 
which  J\^  undoubtedly  understood  tlie  prc^di^  as  predicting 
that  the  )HX)(>Ie  should  (ueroe  Jdbovah  in  the  person  of  the  Me^ 
;^alx.  and  siKHiId  have  great  grief  therefor.  But  the  phenomenon 
of  the  iMxtflowing  blood  and  water  brings  us  to  the  question  ei 
the  j>h\^cal  causes  of  tl^  <kaih  of  Jesu& 
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They  manifestly  were  not  tlio  causes  ordinarily  found  in  cruci- 
fixion. Jesus  died  in  six  hours  after  he  was  lifted  to  tlie  cross ; 
no  other  person  is  known  to  have  died  so  soon. 
Some  pulpit  orators  are  accustomed  to  dwell  on  ^^  ^^^  ^^  jesua. 
the  hori-ora  of  crucifixion.  Whatever  they  were, 
they  were  snch  as  were  common  to  all  persons  who  were  cruci- 
fied, and  may  be  as  patlietically  assigned  to  the  thieves  as  to 
Jesus.  Crucifixion  was  not  an  extremely  painful  or  rapid  mode 
of  execution.  Sharp  spikes  were  driven  through  portions  of  the 
body  where  no  injmy  was  done  to  any  vital  part.  There  was  not 
a  great  effusion  of  blood;  sometimes  ahnost  none.  Tliere  was 
not  a  very  great  pressure  on  the  wounded  portions,  ahnost  none 
on  the  feet  Death  was  not  caused  by  the  womids  inflicted,  nor 
\vere  tliey  extremely  painful,  as  many  j)ersons  have  received  them 
\irithout  a  murmur,  and  survived  on  tlie  cross  for  very  many 
hours,  even  for  days.  Some  have  been  taken  from  the  cix)ss  after 
hours  of  suspension  and  been  healed.  The  convict  was  to  expire 
by  sheer  exliaustion  of  nature  and  the  nervous  irritation  produced 
by  the  fretting  of  the  flesh  where  the  nails  were  inserted. 

The  tliieves  had  as  yet  begun  to  show  no  signs  of  even  faint- 
'mg.    Jesus  was  as  able  to 'endure  as  they,    lie  was  a  young  man, 
a  little  past  thirty.     He  had  been  reared  care- 

-.  „  4y  r     ^1        .  X  X-  J°^^  physical 

fully,  lie  was  perfectly  virtuous.  JNo  excesses  ^^^ 
had  told  upon  his  constitution  to  make  him  pre- 
maturely old.  He  had  lived  temperately,  yet  not  abstemiously, 
allowing  himself  a  generous  diet,  while  living  within  all  the 
bounds  of  the  laws  of  health,  lie  had  passed  much  of  his  life  in 
the  open  air.  He  had  received  no  special  brutality  at  the  hands 
of  his  executioner.  And  yet  the  man  who  might  have  survived 
six  days,  who,  on  all  known  bases  of  calculation,  should  have  been 
able  at  least  to  survive  the  Paschal  Sabbath  on  the  cross,  died  in 
six  hours.  What  were  the  physical  causes  of  his  death  ?  They 
were  not  the  processes  of  crucifixion. 

The  clearest,  most  scientific,  and  most  satisfactory  answer  to 
the  question  is  in  a  treatise  upon  the  subject  by  William  Stroud, 
M.D.,  first  published  about  a  quarter  of  a  century       _    ^ 

All        1  ^    •         ^      ♦•  1  Dr.  Stroud'e 

ago.      All  subsequent   investigations  have   con-    theory 
spired  to  confirm  it.     It  shall  be  stated  here  is 
succinctly  as  possible.   Dr.  Stroud  says  :  "  It  was  agony  of  mind, 
PBODUCINO  RurruRE  OF  THE  IIe-vet."     That  suggests  the  call  for 
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fnnf  diiift  tte  iHMt  of  Jms  «M  ItasiBy  iiq^^  Ifinloi 
ftdbMj  h  woaUL  ocear  in  odicff  casee^  ndiidi  modem 
wMdd  diaoovw.  For  die  itwfarfion  of  pei«aiiB  not 
fiMiKT  widi  ttntemf ,  Dr.  Stroud  fonuBhoi  die  follow^  d» 
eeriptionof  tftekeut: — 


fom,  fined  nitiya  andwitlioiil 

and  iMid^iBdoiBd  ia  aiwiplide  irf  amikapniateria^ 

B  cowlgli  of  two  princi{Md  nun, 

tin  kit,  nittcli  Be  lide  by  ridi^  and  adhere 

a  alrang  nnddte  nan.  bet  bave  DO  inlenial  ooni- 

ia  ■aiiiHiiilml  iaAo  two  coimnctect  poaches,  a 

HBJiklii/alMiimf^ttwanrkte  la  roinid  and  th^ 

tin  tnn  fBnwr  MHltafiag  the  baae,  and  the 

Ae Vo^ at  Ae aiSaa.    Haoed  m  the  ontm  of  On  Taaadari^a- 

AeheHt  yruaiuM  and  ngalMta  tfia  dredation  of  ^  blood;  reoeif«d 

af  a  soft  and  ooaqpf«Mfl]lD  ta[kim, 
bdqg  iRB  and  fliaatic,  k  loq^ 
an  parti  aftfia  bodif  except  the  1«b|^ 
bleod of  nenily a blaek  eolo^and  baaoBa  viit  forthapoipoaeaof  nu,k 
by  ten  principal  wfan^  caned  icnn  cavaib  kaa  the  fi|^t  amide^ 
afler  a  nieitnteiy  ddbay,  it  ii  tiaaafened  to  iSbm  ooRopondliig  resat 
tricle»  its  letes  bcia|^  pie^inlBd  by  a  nnaibfaaoosiral^e  inteipoeed  between 
thenL  Bj  the  powcrM  contraetioB  of  the  Tentride  it  n  trannmtted  throngt 
the  pnliuoDarr  srterr  to  the  lungs^  where,  by  minute  sabdivision  and  con- 
tact  with  stnKwpheric  sir  inhaled  throngh  the  windpipe,  it  is  purified,  and 
acquires  s  bright  crimson  color.  Retuniing  from  the  lungs  by  the  four  pul 
monsry  Teins^  the  renormted  blood  next  passes  into  the  left  auricle,  and  fron 
thcnoe,  in  s  similar  manner,  sikI  at  the  ssme  time  ss  on  the  right  side,  into  th< 
kft  Tcntride,  by  the  contraction  of  whidi  it  is  distributed  with  great  foro 
through  the  aorta  to  the  remaining  parts  of  the  body,  whence  it  was  origin 
ally  derived.** 

It  is  a  familiar  &ct  that  the  aangaiferons  system  does  sustaii 
sudden  and  great  changes  from  the  influence  of  the  passions.   The 

glistening  eye  and  glowing  face  are  external  indi- 
cations, while  the  person  affected,  if  liis.  attentior 


be  called  to  his  own  condition,  becomes  consciouc 
of  coldness  in  his  extremities,  a  sense  of  distent]<m  of  the  heart, 
difliculty  of  respiration,  and  other  distressing  symptoms.  The 
effect  may  be  so  great  as  to  superinduce  death,  and  may  be  pro- 
duced by  any  of  the  passions.  History  has  many  examples  of 
deatli  f ix)m  joy.  Pliny  informs  us  of  a  Lacedsedionian  who  died 
of  joy  at  hearing  that  his  son  had  gained  a  prize  in  the  Olympio 
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games.  Sophocles  died  of  joy  at  gaining  a  decision  in  Iiis  favor 
in  a  contest  of  honor.  Livy  mentions  an  aged  matron,  who,  be- 
lieving her  son  to  have  been  slain  in  battle,  died  in  his  arms  in 
excess  of  joy  on  liis  safe  return.  Leo  X.  died  of  a  fever  pnxiiiced  by 
joy  at  tlie  news  of  the  captnre  of  Milan.  Dr.  Strond  qnotes  many 
other  cases  of  sndden  death  from  exciting  passions,  in  all  which 
we  i^annot  doubt  that  tlie  decease  was  caused  by  rupture  of  the 
heart,  although,  for  want  of  examination,  that  cannot  be  aitii'med. 
The  following  is  Dr.  Stroud's  description  of  the  modus : — 

**  The  immediate  cause  is  a  sudden  and  violent  contraction  of  one  of  the 
Tcntriclcs,  usually  the  left,  on  the  column  of  blood  thix>wn  into  it  by  a  simi- 
lar contraction  of  the  corresponding  auricle.  Prevented 
from  returning  backwards  by  the  intervening  valve,  and 
not  finding  a  sufficient  outlet  forwards  in  the  connected  artery,  the  blood 
reacts  against  the  ventricle  itself,  which  is  consequently  torn  open  at  the 
point  of  greatest  distention,  or  least  resistance,  by  the  influence  of  its  own 
reflected  forca  A  quantity  of  blood  is  hereby  discharged  into  the  pericar- 
dium, and  having  no  means  of  escape  from  that  capsule,  stops  the  circula- 
tion by  compressing  the  heart  from  without,  and  induces  almost  instanta- 
neous deatlL  In  young  and  vigorous  subjects,  the  blood  thus  collected  in  the 
pericardium  soon  divides  into  its  constituent  parts,  namely,  a  pale  watery 
liquid  called  serum,  and  a  soft  clotted  sul^stance  of  a  deep-red  color  termed 
cnusaraentum ;  but,  except  under  similar  circumstances  of  extravasation,  this 
distinct  separation  of  the  blood  is  seldom  witnessed  in  the  dead  body.  Wlien, 
however,  the  action  of  the  ventricle  is  less  violent,  instead  of  bursting  under 
the  continued  injection  from  the  auricle,  it  merely  dilutes ;  but,  as  in  conse- 
quence of  this  over-distention  its  power  of  contraction  is  speedily  destroyed, 
death  takes  place  with  equal  certainty,  although  pcrhAi)s  with  less  rapidity, 
and  in  this  case  as  well  as  in  the  former  one,  the  blood  remaining  within  the 
heart  has  been  divided  into  serum  and  crassamentum.** 

Let  US  now  revert  to  Getliseinane.  There  the  sweat  of  Jesus 
was  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood.  Some  passion  of  prodigious 
force  was  producing  a  serious  disturbance  of  his 

^  4.'  -kr  x  1*1         1  i.         Cases  of  bloody 

circuJatioiu    Many  cases  of  like  phenomena  at-  .  "^ 

tending  like  states  of  mind  are  recorded  in  the 
books.  Hervey  tells  of  a  man  who,  under  the  long-continued 
working  of  an  indignation  he  was  compelled  to  restrain,  fell  into 
a  hemorrhagic  state,  attended  with  extreme  oppression  in  the 
chest,  owing  to  an  immense  enlargement  of  the  heart  and  princi- 
pal arteries,  exliibiting  a  slight  oozing  of  blood  from  the  cutane- 
ous vessels.  The  eminent  French  historian,  De  Tliou,  mentions 
the  case  of  an  Italian  officer  who  commanded  at  Monte-Maro,  a 
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fr-vs?  .*f  P't^Im  cr,  in  the  warfare*  between  Cliarlcs  Y.  and 
II-    -      '!.   •:  !'rA:.o,\  ::i  :?io  midJIe  of  the  sixtcentJi  ccntarv. 
*  T    -    '*  .\-.  *....»;■  J  '»:■!;  treacherously  seized  by  order  of  the 
':  >"    .  ^'•.  •  ::-a\:;*  1  :I:r\'A:o:icd  with  public  execution  unless  ie 
>   -  -  ■[  •'.-,  :  '•  V,  w:i5  <*>  agitated  at  tlie  pn^sjxjct  of  an  igijo- 

-    *..^.:V..  :'..:  ':.^  s'.ycatod  bkKxl  fn.>m  every  part  of  his 
.•  •'    "*     A  '        ^  r*.  r\:.:::u\  unjustly  put  to  death  by  Po})cSii- 
"  >  ^' ,      •      "•-  *-^  li-l  :  •  exoi-ution.  discharged  bUxxl  instead  of 
>..•:-     .  "/>  •*'..  '-:  '••!/.     In  the  Gennau  Ephenieridcs many 
.■u.-»-    .-:  ::    .  .    :  "*  ••.:•.- tears  and  bhx»dy  sweat    Mal(loiiati\& 
■^•"^  -^  *    *"  /-  -  '.  .s:  i-  :  !:o;i!::.v  man  at  Paris  who,  on  hcarin:^  sen^^ 
•j     •;     :    :-.:'..  -.-s^':  ■.  *:   :.:!n.  was  coyered  with  bloody  sweats 
S. "  .      v.   :/'-    :  i  -..v.:  -v:; .  foil  into  the  hands  of  soldiers,  anc> 
?<•:     ^       >v':   r   •  :v. ;.;^>t^I  w:::.  daggoi-s  and  swords,  threatening; 
:  -^^  -    ..  j.*\  -  -s  >   :^:::::'-rl  that  '•she  discharired  blood  from 
^   :•    *..•'    :    ..:r  Iv'i  \  :;:.!  died  of  heaiorrhaije  in  thcsijjhtof 

>      t-  V-  I  V"    V,  TV  —-:  has  yet  eallet.1  attention  to  the  fact 
:>*i\         \  s  .  ■  ■..      ■:.-'.,  : :::*v  l^  occasioned  by  it»y  as  well  as  bv 

^-  . :     -  '^T  r.  :'.:>  rhen-ineii  'n  uf  bbxnly  sweat 
"*'">*..'  \\V.  ::  :;.-cd  i.^'>.r'f  //<  con)it':tion  with 

-  ■'  -  -     ■ .   Jo5:;s  ha  1  tliis  mental  a-^niv 
'-  -  ■      .  "  *    "-.  ::.  ;*  r.:o:\--v.re  :issi:aired.     It  ^va^ 

v.. 

'  .      ■  -     ■    *'.;    r  >-.     IX  I  ::  ii  ■:  teriiiinate  in  rr.]>- 

•     .       l\ -.  .*.   ...  '.  v*.'.»  >     -  ..2 ».  ■  >.n'*,  ».•.»!  IilC 

■  v  :     .;-.:':•.; 'V:;- ::...  .  \v;rli  >:'r;;:ii  una 
.  '  -^  ■•       ';-';-  -:r:  .::;''■>:  -A-utor  a::  .1  Mo- vl.     In- 

-       .      .  ^^  -       .       ......      V.         ..t.»       •  •..  i,^  «.^«t«l<?'  till 

--.  ^'  "-    :  :::•:    ..••:.    w.;:.e   ::.o  >er'.nn,  a 

,  '.  -  .  ■•  .     •>  >"s   -'."■:::■.■    f  \v:;ror."     Dr.  AUt- 
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The  narmtivo  of  tho  last  hours  of  Jesus,  as  wo  have  already 
given  it  from  tlie  Evangelists,  shows  just  such  a  state  of  mind  ai 
has  produced  the  phenomenon  of  the  hloody  sweat 
in  otlier  pei-sons ;  and  the  water  and  blood  which  y^  last  hours 
John  noticed  as  following  the  soldier's  spear,  are 
such  an  exhibition  as  attends  rupture  of  the  heart,  although  it 
was  more  tlian  a  thousand  vears  after  the  record  was  nuula  before 
science  connected  the  two.  Every  expression  of  Jesus  in  Geth- 
semane  is  such  as  any  man  would  make  in  describing  sensations 
produced  by  the  effect  of  mental  agony  on  the  physical  constitu- 
tion. On  tliat  cold  night  his  was  not  ordinary  pci-spiration.  It 
was  tlie  hemorrhage  which  agony  produces.  lie  did  not  die  of 
crucifixion.  lie  died  of  a  broken  heart  while  they  were  crucify- 
ing him.  lie  did  not  swoon.  He  was  in  full  ]X)ssession  of  his 
powers,  as  his  direction  to  Mary  and  John  showed.  He  was  in 
full  physical  strength,  as  his  cry — his  loud  cr}- — showed.  At  thi*ee 
o'clock,  if  he  had  endured  only  the  ordinary  pains  of  the  crucified, 
he  might  have  been  taken  down  and  saved,  as  the  Pharisees  show 
that  they  perceived,  by  desiring  to  have  his  legs  broken.  Pilate 
.mar\'elled  when  ho  heard  that  Jesus  was  already  dead.  The 
agony  of  Qethsemane  had  a  mortal  tendency.  The  agony  on  the 
cross  was  a  mortal  blow.  It  was  agony^ — not  grief, — not  fear. 
If  one  sweats  under  grief  or  fear,  it  is  a  scant  cold  sweat.  In 
the  conflict  of  agony  tho  action  of  the  heart  is  violent,  and  sweat 
is  abundant  and  warm,  and  in  extreme  cases  bloody.  Fear  or 
grief  paralyzes ;  agony  supplies  extraordinary  strengtli.  In  full 
strength,  Jesus  died  suddenly.  The  water  and  blood  which  flowed 
from  his  punctured  pericardium  showed  that  his  heart  had  been 
ruptured. 

What  was  iliat  agony  f 

lie  wad  not  afraid  to  die.  lie  could  have  avoided  death.  He 
could  raise  othera  from  the  dead.  He  was  not  afraid  of  men. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  God.     He  professed  a  con- 

-  -^1    /-I    1       TT  1         What  was   his 

8Ciousness  of  oneness  with  God.     He  was  ffood.    „  ^„„9 

o  agony  ? 

Others  have  loved  him  so  that  they  have  shouted 
on  the  cross  and  at  the  stake,  and  died,  of  exhaustion  or  of  fire, 
happier  than  conquering  kings.  But  he,  so  good,  so  humble,  so 
free  from  all  earthly  ambitions,  so  unselfish, — he  died  of  a  men- 
tal agony.  He  had  no  anger,  no  bad  passions,  no  sudden  dis- 
apiH>intment    He  had  always  expected  to  die  on  the  ci-oss.    He 
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Uslorjr. 
haie  taken  a  prafiNmd  m- 
JoKj^    Of  himireleim 
;  tfiat  he  was  an  knar 
a  good,  and  a  just  mis; 
fur  file  kingdom  of  God;* 
€<tiie  Sanhedrim  is  As 
of  Jesus,  bnt  secredj, 
c^tlieJetaa.    !Ele  tvadiei  Jesns  drew  from  him  a  ooo- 
of  attacfameiit  iriiici  ^dip  ^^^i^  Teacher  had  never  been 
asiit  ti'  eiidt    Hie  other  wat  ^Goodemns,  the  roler  who  bad 
tjr»  Jesos  bj  night,  earfr  in  -flit  career  of  the  great  Teacber, 
who  seems  never  to  have  lost  his  interest  in  die  yoong 
BOW  como  to  an  aatimehr  and  ignominious  aid.    TbesB 
took  charge  of  the  interment  *  While  Jasefki  ireot 
}c  anto  Pilate  to  crax-e  the  body  of  Jesus,  Nioodemus  istst 
the  city  to  pnx'uro    mjnii   and   aloes  for  his  embab^ 


diidplefl. 


interest  they  took  in  Jesus  shows  how  deeph^  he  had 
tliem.    NeiUier  had  dared  profess  their  faidi  in  Urn. 
Perhaps  that  faith  was  not  well  defined.     Bift 
thej  believed  him  to  be  both  gitrnt  and  good. 
Jkej  had  absented  themselves  from  the  Sanhedriai  iriudi  had 
Icen  called  together  that  morning  bj  the  h^b-priest.     TVr 
teew  the  question  to  be  put  to  them.     Eacb  ^«ras  prcUbh 
^orant  of  the  feelings  of  the  other.    But  tiiST  <saiild  nm  ^vme  to 
execute  Jesus,  and  thej  had  not  the  courage  to  ckiend  >iWt>    >(ov 
tiiey  discover  each  the  other's  long  regard  tat  ^csaa,  «i»ii  thi^ 
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unite  in  sbowinpf  delicate  attentions  to  the  remains  of  the  cruci- 
fied prophet  Pilate  granted  the  l)ody.  Joseph  brought  a  linen 
shroud,  and  Nicodemus  brought  the  spicery. 

Tlicre  is  a  pensive  beauty  in  John's  simple  statement :  "  In  the 
place  where  he  was  crucified  there  was  a  garden;  and  in  the 
garden  a  new  sepulchre,  wherein  was  never  man 
jet  laid/'    Matthew  says  that  this  sepulchre  was  * garaen. 

Joseph's  **owii  new  tomb,  which  he  had  liewn  out  in  the  rock." 
The  place  was  near,  and  these  good  men,  with  pious  hands,  bore 
Jesus  to  it,  and  thus  saved  him  from  being  flung  into  a  com- 
mon ditch  with  the  malefactors  who  were  crucified  with  liim. 
They  seem  to  have  had  no  helpers.  Tlie  friends  of  Jesus  had 
fled.  Ilis  enemies  had  returned  to  the  city.  Alone  and  solitary, 
these  honorable  counsellors  lifted  and  wrapped  and  caiTicd  and 
interred  the  body  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Joseph  rolled  up  a 
great  stone  to  the  door  of  the  tomb.  It  was  "  the  Jews'  prepai'a- 
tion-day."  He  and  Nicodemus  left  the  garden  to  prepare  for  the 
Passover. 

Two  women  had  watched  these  great  men  in  tlicir  humane  and 
godly  work.    Joseph  and  Nicodemus  had  not  consociatcd  with 

Lo   '  lastTiffiL  ^^^^  *"^  ^"^  friends,  but  they  were  probably 

known  as  men  of  wealtli  and  distinction.  It 
must  have  been  a  wonder  to  these  women  what  interest  two 
members  of  the  senate  which  had  condemned  Jesus  should  have 
in  the  proper  preparation  and  entombment  of  his  body.  They 
were  too  shy  to  address  them,  and  probably  the  counsellors  did 
not  notice  the  women ;  but  when  the  great  men  went  away  two 
hnmble  women  were  left  to  keep  love's  vigil  at  the  gate  of  death, 
JIary  of  Magdala  and  her  friend  Mary  the  mother  of  Joses. 
And  even  they  were  so  thoroughly  Jew,  that  shortly  they  re- 
turned to  the  city,  and  having  "prepared  further  spices  and 
ointments,  they  rested  tlie  Sabbath-day,  according  to  the  com- 
niandment" 

Tliat  Sabbath-day,  April  8,  a.d.  30,  Jesus  spent  in  Joseph'g 
Bepnlclire. 


PAET    VIII. 


THE  KEsmnEcnox  of  jesus  axd  srusiQUEfi 


FOCXr  HATM'-nCM.  ATCn,  f  TO 


It  Tra?  a  remarkable  Sabbath.    The  crucified  men  had  bec^n 
re:r;',^ve<J,  Jr-si-^  liad  been  bnricd,  tlic  Temple  wcfr&hip  bad  been  i    ^^ 

%unie«].  ;r'^»iii£r  forward  as  it  Lad  £rone  for  sevcr^^l 


.^.^,  ,^    ^.,.-,       cciitnriL-5,  and  tlic  church  party  would  fain  lia^    ® 


I >.V  •  .      «  .'•»  ..1 


]:iid  evervtliiui!:  move  ou  as  if  nothing  had  ha" 
TJ  :*  r;  jrfr'.iX  ^t^rm  had  swej>t  tlie  jxjpular  iniud.  Pilatcmu  2=^^ 
*  :;  •:,«--']v  and  di.-turl»ed.  TIic  disciples  of  Jesiis  coul*-' 
.  !  Iflc  licart  for  the  Temple  services.  Thev  loved  tl>^ 
^•:-  ;•.  iiii«l  althoiiirh  all  their  hojies  of  him  and  mucli  c>^ 
::i  Lis  r-a^^acity  must  have  disappeared,  their  liear^^ 


v.cP-  i-  :;*:d  iu  the  new  sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arhuathaea.    T^^ 
yrl'.-^:-  L:id  two  things  to  trouble  them.     There  was  tlie  rent  v<5^* 
of  the  Temple.     In  the  dying  agony  of  Jesus  had  come  a  c^^' 
vvil-!"!!  wLirh  had  torn  that  veil  fj*om  top  to  bottom  and  laid  tX^^ 
IL  !'..-t  "f  Ib'lies  f»j>en.     That  nmst  have  been  an  appalling sisj^y 
IJi:-  !•  Jy  might  be  rem(»ved  from  the  sepulchre,  and  thus  faith    ^ 
L:>  rv>;:rrection   \ye  encouraged*     That  was  an  anxiety.    Mo^*^^ 
i»'.  er,  r!:L-?<^'  politicians  recollected  what  his  disciples  had  foiy*-^   , 
l^,'i — L:s<«'A'n  prr»phecy  of  his  resurrection.     Their  recollections    ^^ 
Lis  jT  j.hecies  were  accurate,  and  they  supix)sed  his  disciples  w^r  ''^ 


as  c;i:;:i:n:r  as  themselves,  and  they  knew  what  they  would    ^  ^ 
under  similar  circumstances.     That  was  the  second  ti\)uble. 
AVhou  ihc  Sabbath  was  past,  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisc^^*^^ 
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^ent  to  Pilate  and  said,  "  Sir,  we  remember  that  that  deceiver 
^id,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  'After  three  days  I  will  rise  again.' 
Command,  therefore,  that  the  sepnlchre  be  made 
^cure  nntil  the  third  day,  lest  his  disciples  come       '^^ ,  Bepulchrt 
*>y  w\iA\t  and  steal  him  awav,  and  say  unto  the 
/>eople  that  he  is  risen  from  the  dead,  and  so  the  last  deceit  be 
iroi-se  than  the  first."     Pilate  could  have  been  in  no  sweet  mood, 
bnt  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  grant  their  request 
To  had  been  forced  by  them  to  consent  to  the  death  of  the  yomig 
cher :  he  might  as  well  yield  tliis  also.     lie  eared  nothing  for 
result,  and  could  have  taken  no  interest  in  the  predictions  of 
an  whom  he  regarded  as  a  harmless  and  unfortunate  fanatic, 
was  cross.     Yes,  they  shall  have  a  guard,  these  mad  priests 
are  frightened  by  a  dead  peasant  1     If  it  gratifies  them  to 
ce  fools  of  themselves  they  may  do  so :  he  will  not  hinder !  lie 
to  them,  "Ye  shall  have  a  watch:  go  your  way,  make  it  as 
as  you  can."     So  they  went  and  made  the  tomb  secure,  roll- 
up  a  stone  to  its  mouth,  and  sealing  it 
le  Roman  guard  took  possession  of  the  sepnlchre. 
1  the  mean  time  Mary  of  Magdala  and  other  women,  knowing 
the  burial  of  Jesus  by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  had  been  hur- 
,  althouo^h  decent,  had  gone  out  on  Saturday 
-ning,  the  Sabbath  being  past,  and  hacT  pro-   ^J^^™*'"'^^''' 
^'"^^d  sweet  sprees,  and  were  waiting  anxiously  for 
^^    morning  which  should  follow  the  Sabbath,  that  they  nn'ght  go 
ic3   anoint  the  precious  body,  performing  love's  last  oftices  before 
^«'Tis  should  be  left,  as  they  supposed,  to  lie  forever  in  that  grave. 
Tliey  knew  notliing  of  the  government  seal  on  tlic  tomb,  and 
>t:l  ling  of  the  Roman  guard.     Tliey  knew  that  there  was  a  great 
'^Tic  at  the  mo^th  of  the  sepulchre.     As,  at  earliest  dawn,  they 
^I^^'oached  the  garden  they  questioned  how  they  should  remove 
^  stone  so  as  to  proceed  with  the  embalming.     Tlien  they  felt  a 
"^^<5niatural  shaking  of  the  ground  beneath  their  feet.     Then,  as 
^J^  Kx)ked  towards  the  sepulchre,  there  was  a  preteniatuml  light. 
^^^'^  had  been  an  earthquake.     The  stone  had  been  thrown  down. 
^^     apparition  as  of  an  angel  sat  on  the  stone.     IIis  apjiearanco 
^   Bo  frightened  the  Roman  guard  that  they  had  fallen  like  dead 
'^*-        Jesus  had  disappeared  from  the  tomb.     The  guard  had  not 
^^    Him.     The  great  stone  had  not  detained  him.     His  earliest 
-pliers  give  no  intimation  of  the  hour  of  the  re8uri*ectioii. 
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When  Mary  of  Magdala  had  reached  the  city  she  flew  to  the 

bouse  of  John,  with  whom  Peter  was,  and  rushing  in  breathlessly 

exclaimed,  ^^  They  have  taken  away  the  Lord  out 

of  the  sepulchre,  and  we  know  not  where  they 

have  laid  him."    This  was  startling  news.    Both  the  men  rose  and 

weixt  oat  to  the  sepulchre.    Peter  had  not  yet  learned  that  a  special 

ineseage  had  been  sent  to  him.    He  had  behaved  so  basely  tliat  he 

did.    not  feel  as  if  he  were  of  the  number  of  the  disciples.    But  he 

liad    repented,  and  he  loved  the  brotherhood  of  the  disciples,  and 

lie    loved  his  dead  Master,  and  he  would  gladly  make  amends  for 

Ilia   <3enials  by  devotion  to  the  corpse  of  Jesus.    Still  tlie  burden  of 

TysA  memory  was  on  him.    He  did  not  go  as  fleetly  as  John. 

ran ;  but  John  reached  the  sepulchre  flrst     There  a  reverent 

checked  him.    He  kneeled  down  and  looked  at  the  grave- 

es.    Peter  followed,  and  went  right  in.    There  lay  the  shroud 

pped  up,  and  the  napkin,  which  perhaps  Mary  of  Magdala  had 

'^o^Mid  about  his  mangled  head.    Ever}'tliing  was  orderly.    Ho 

h^^    been  taken  away  by  neither  friends  nor  foes.    The  former 

^o^i.ld  have  had  no  care  for  the  clotlies,  or  have  not  removed  them ; 

^^  letter  would  have  torn  them  away  carelessly.    It  looked  as  if 

Je^i^s  bad  risen  and  carefully  folded  and  laid  away  tlie  garments 

^^    t^lie  grave,  wherewith  the  hands  of  respect  and  love  had 

^"'^^^^pped  him. 

looter  induced  John  to  follow  him.  Peter  was  puzzled.  In 
Jolxn  there  began  to  spring  up  some  faith.  "He  saw  and  be- 
heve<Jj"  for  as  yet,  according  to  John's  own  testimony,  "they 
^*^  Hot  know  the  scripture,  that  he  must  rise  again  from  the 
^^^<i."    Then  tliey  left  the  sepulchre  and  went  home. 

-^ot  Mary  of  Magdala  stood  without  at  the  sepulchre,  weeping. 

-"^^  men  might  go,  but  she  lingered  about  the  spot  where  she  Jiad 

«^t  8^en  the  body  of  him  whom  she  loved  widi 

^  l^or  heart  and  soul.    She  was  alone.     Hers   ^^^^  Mugaai*. 

^^*®  ^ai  absorbing  love  and  an  absorbing  grief.    She  ga^ed  through 

"^^  ti^ars  down  into  the  sepulchre  where  the  dear  Jesus  had  been 

***d.       gjjQ  ^ag  flooded  with  sorrow.     She  saw  the  two  angels  in 

J^ttit^^  but  she  had  no  attention  to  give  to  even  angels.    Notliing 

^  he^Ten  or  earth  could  interest  her  but  Jesus.    They  said  to  her, 

'^  Oman,  why  are  you  weeping  ? ''    She  could  not  be  astonished 

?*  *^^itened  even  by  so  brilliant  an  apparition  as  two  angels ;  but 

*^  'Wtim  ready  to  burst  forth  when  the  subject  of  her  love  was 
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t>r4c!:r»L    She  sc-bbed  oiit, "  Because  they  have  taken  awsT  mj 
LcnJ.  and  I  knTiW  not  where  rhev  have  laid  him  I " 

VTijxz  marvcll'  -ua  beanry  of  L.»v:ng  {<  here !    *•  Jfy  Lord  I  ^   It 
s  :l.e  er::Las:s  of  a j -propria: ing  affect k^i.    He  teas  hers  more 

than  Le  was  aiiv  «hersw    She  loved  him  nwre 


tr.ar.  ar.v  ither  woii;aii  or  anv  man  loved  Lim. 
A-  !  '..r  :.:i :  i-  -e  evemtir^  for  her.  She  did  n«x  ask  the  an:,'els 
:  7  1'  "  T  :.s  !*::  n :  she  was  iiiconsi  '.^Me-  She  tnmed  to  ffs  and 
".i"  jr\  ':.-T  z<-xn^  she  sa-x  a  man  standing  in  the  sarden.  She 
>;-i.*  ■:  -  I  •  -vr*:  i:  Lim.  Or:o  :nan  SUl-I  her  heart  and  brain  and 
c-{<.  l:  :  :-r  -ris  i-^ii.  and  Lis  dear  !•. Jv  was  st«»Ien.  ^Vhen  the 
STT-i.-  ^:  r  i?V  >:  ler. ""  Whj  d:»  ycic  weep  f  whv>m  d«.»  yoa  seek  ?"  she 
tl'  -^'.*  !:  -^is  :l-i-  jariener,  ar.d  tl:^:  he  must  know  all  abont  it 
11  -  r  r:  ■  *  "^is.  "Sir.  if  v..:i  Lave  bi^rr.e  hiai  hence,  tell  me  where 
*:«;    A  :  .i.  :  ^rj,  ar.i  1  w„.  aiie  a;:n  awav . 


~:.L-  -  j^-  -:  II  -ris  VifanTv  ...f  V-vin^  :*  bore!     -  Him" — as  if  eveir- 
>.•£    7-T<c  li'-  -5-  Ifirv's  •"  L:::: !  **     If  it  were  not  considered  meet 

f  ■•?  LH  cvcTeo  :o  1*  in  that  garden  because  he  had 
2Mtf  nMs  .aiBL     J  ^  J  ^  ^  rtalefa-r:  -r — iklil^^airh  she  felt  that  that 
'>  *^  '     "   ■    ■■     ~    -  •:%  v.r -.;-. -.v. '-;i  5\v<:T-te:i  ai!  heaven- 

's.': -.  -■  ■ :    -  i~i    -    <■-.:■;  '^  -:-  '-'..vo.*,  w:::.  vir  interraption, 

_    ■  -    •      ■    ■  -  -.'.       :  I  '-:.-.  '.\ :  >'-.-:-  rniy:.:  weo'»  the  tears 

-  •  -         *  '. ,. 

-   -    ■       -.:   1  :--•---  .:.     ...>:..:■  ::^r,  "Mary. 
■    ^     -;:-■:•::  :.;  :..::  :.:-:r  v^Ilod  tie  otlicr 
'    .     ^  -  -.  --'.  .".!:-  :.-  :;.-.■ -.f:  :::-d  to  pr ■R'">iii»i'^ 

'  : :  .-•  I':  -■  :  ■  '.   .'.  l-{-  ".  '^  i  ':-r.'::irlir  out  of  tiie 
-*-     :      ■-:.■  —   v-.-:.  :".. :  z..l:-  ■:'/.    :?  1!^..:  of  his  love.   Tb^ 
-     .-.      >  :?».:.  .:Lr  -  -'t-:!.- 7  ri  :.-:r.     S':e  turned.    She  saw 

>\  ;-•;  V  -  T~k>  r  fsrsw  ^lr  STT^'ij  lowards  him  sayi^> 
'  'vU.  :  :  .  '  V  ?^."-:jf  :Jit:  sc.f  x-  .-'.i  have  enibraoed  hini,b^i^ 
.  ^  ^  ■■  •  .  •      y.:  si-'i.  •  r  -.L  r.:e  ^vt,  for  I  am  not  5^' 

«^  ■  -    •      Ti.   •-.•     ":  :*  c""  "^"  r:j ':»:^::.ren  andsavuntoti^''^^' 

'    ^  •  -    :      7i^^f:r  LI  i  '.-ir  Fa±er,  to  mv  GoA^  ^^ 

^'^    ■  •':.     T:*  "•  -:  vt5    Treiir-:-     Tne  brilliant  mo'*^^^ 

%o      >.       >  ^- ■'•'  ^'*:  ':..'".  LT^-.r.  rr.t  Le  was  alive- 


v-..i>  •    -r •*>:■'  T^'f  ^;-^:-l.:^--  ir.Gaillee.    Hew: 


r  ^r..:i:!L\£  :.5f  iiiv  :  .i^  ':eca7.5e  he  had  n*:^^*' 
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assended  to  the  Father.  So  Mary  of  M agdala,  lovingest  of  women, 
out  of  whom  Jesus  had  cast  seven  devils,  and  into  whom  seven 
angels  had  come,  sad  Mary,  glad  Mary,  left  her  Lord  and  went 
about  the  errand  on  which  he  sent  her. 

Tlie  interview  was  exceedingly  brief.  Before  the  other  women 
could  reach  the  city,  Jesns  was  with  them.  He  met  them.  He 
saluted  them  with  "All  hail !  "  Combining  the 
accounts  given  by  Mark  and  Matthew,  a  very  natu-  ^®  ^^^^  ^*^ 
ral  historv  seems  to  me  to  be  this :  Tlie  women 
had  entered  the  sepulchre  and  seen  where  Jesus  lay ;  then  they 
had  the  vision  of  the  angels ;  then  they  went  out  "  quickly  "  and 
fled  from  the  sepulchre,  for  they  trembled  and  were  amazed, "  and 
departed  with  fear  and  great  joy."  Leaving  the  sepulchre  in  great 
agitation,  they  may  have  wandered  off  from  the  city  quite  as 
naturally  as  towards  it ;  bnt  recalling  the  message  of  the  angel  to 
the  disciples,  their  joy  pi-edominated ;  their  mental  equipoise  began 
to  return.  To  make  up  the  lost  time,  they  began  to  ruft,  and  thus 
they  met  Jesus.  They  knew  him  at  once.  As  soon  as  he  saluted 
them  they  fell  at  his  feet,  clasping  them  and  rendering  him Jiom- 
age.  He  permitted  in  them  what  he  had  forbidden  in  Mary  of 
Magdala.  Tlieir  worship  and  their  feelings  were  quite  different 
from  those  of  the  loving  Mary.  Jesus  soothed  them,  saying,  "  Bo 
not  afraid ;  go  tell  the  brethren  that  I  go  into  Galilee,  and  there 
sliall  they  see  me." 

As  the  women  went  to  bear  this  message  to  the  disciples,  some 

of  the  watch  went  to  report  to  the  Pharisees,  and  to  consult  for 

their  own  safety.   The  Sanhedrim  assembled.   The 

TI16  wfttdt. 
soldiers  probably  told  tlie  facts  as  tliey  occurred. 

The  council  was  driven  to  desperation.  They  had  hoped  that  the 
money  given  Judas  should  end  the  matter.  Now  there  must  be 
more  bribery.  They  gave  tlie  soldiers  **iarge  money,"  as  our 
common  version  has  it;  "suflScient  silver  pieces"  it  is  in  the  ori- 
ginal. Tliey  instructed  them  what  to  say ;  it  was  this :  "  His  dis- 
ciples came  by  night  and  stole  him  away  while  we  slept"  They 
a.so  .pledged  themselves  to  stand  between  them  and  Pilate,  if  a 
report  of  the  affair  should  reach  the  governor's  ears. 

We  can  readily  account  for  the  mental  and  moral  temper  of  the 
majority  of  the  Sanhedrim.    A  course  of  crime  fu«i»#i«iTi 

had  blunted  their  sensibilities.    It  was  natural 
that  they  should  offer  money  to  the  soldiers.    It  was  natural  tlu^ 


fti  IHX  MstcEKBcmas  or  jwscb 


tbe  K^dlen  sbocild  mccepi  h.  Their  case  was  this:  haying  diS' 
rs^i  ^ijL'ir  dutr  fmichfullv,  they  were  in  such  circniiistaDcefl 
:  if  rr!^  l»y  a  military  cooit  they  would  be  executed.    Gesar 

•  •  • 

tPw<Ll*i  TjLke  zjc*  "  angel**  for  an  excose.    Thej  had  suffered  the 
c  •cTLi:^'!.:  s^  to  be  yiolated.    Tliey  had  committed  a  milituj 
:r.=ue.     If  i*c«.<:ght  to  trial  their  doom  was  sealed.    Hiej  would 
^•rcicr  —.V^e  all  oat  of  their  circumstances  that  could  be  mida 
T.jej  :,*.m  ihe  moiiey«  and  took  the  pledge  of  the  priests,  and  weot 


i»  BO  eyideace  that  these  soldiers  eyer  told  to  a  mifi' 
bat  the  Sanhedrim  pot  into  their  months.  Thej 
c«<Jd  DOC  be  woise  men  than  the  priests,  and  not 
$ach  fcok  aft  to  tell  a  lie  that  would  oonrictthem. 
I:  ^  ;-^:e  pr  c^Le  that  ther  repeated  the  stupid  falsehood  to 
SLCjf  :£  r:je  (^^<;l*cie«  in  the  presenceof  some  of  the  priests, tomilEe 
j^vc  ;2jeir  ':a70£zl  The  priests  woold  use  it  among  the  Tdgtf 
m^'cC^.  azc  iLaft  the  lepott  would  gain  currency  among  the  Jev& 
Rl:  riRf  s^ri^ers  «\^«id  not  have  said  so  if  arrested.  ^  We  slept:'* 
£:iij  "c^^  4  vTizae  fvv  whkh  death  would  be  inflicted,  acoordingto 
; v.-.t -if  \k^.    ~ TbeT  5C<:»ie : "  how ixKikl  men  tell  what  was dofl^ 

If/e  zjjej  were  asleep !    But  it  is  quite  easytosee 


:  •:  >. ."  Ik:^  Li  a?  ili-ev  weni>  laa^: :  there  was  in  that  dirw 
■    >  .  .:•  y%.>^4^..  iliTj  v'f  esojL^v,  bai  iKKie  in  aiiv  other. 

V\  jt:  -  -•:  .%.CT  :<  J^ -<,..>.  cx  "/.-i  :io<  Lave  been  st<.»len  bv  anvonc, 

■  ■      * 

:  •;■  >  ^ ..:  .  .-s^^mii^.v.  .  f  ili-e  fjkris  niusc  show.    If  stolen,  it  was  by 

iV.ec.'is  c*-  liT  fv^ss;^  by  ibe  Jewish  authorities  or  by 


^  *  "L   '  :l.t-  i^^ ;  *.ek  Tne  fcmier  ivuld  not  have  taken  it; 

f .  c  .:  :ljev  bjj,  :hev  w*>uld  have  made  an  exluw- 
: \ .  - :  ::»f  ,-1-^1?*:  ii:cr  :Jj:v?e  0*^^^  ar.J  thus  secured  a  complete 
i:  •:  ■, '  . :  ijf  .-lk:r.i?  x  Jes^s.  TLe  disciples  could  not  have 
i?. :  -  >  .  T..  r  yc^>?tcxx'  f  :lie  dead  K^Jy  wc»uld  be  a  perpettial 
r\  ■ ; '  . :  :!»;  i:-ji:l  :f  il.eir  bx^s.  Then?  would  be  no  stimu- 
->  ^wT.     ^  '«';  -rA-i  „•:  ,xc.v:v:ki»Ie  reason  for  stealing  the  body* 

•  .  '.  A.!^  :ja;.  .v."'.i  r»:c  1:^y\?  *^%x-r!ii>l:shed  iL  Thev  were  too 
r,  *.  ,  vr-.v  ^rvr  t>f  iT^i^^L  If  :hev  liad  made  the  attack  ww® 
^v»  vl    M  V  ,;w>fc  a:  .-f^s:  '»-:vi~-iod,  ar^d  perhaps  killed,  andtlie 

*  ;»^,»4r  -vv.^.I  .Tii.-if  Ar:.*:2<*cc  ^i'e  city.  Ba:  rhis  is  not  charged.  It 
^  -;'-.-rdts.\T^  *»>  Tv-  s;i.ycv%5it  :>a:  all  the  gizard  were  asleep  at  OBcei 
«.  ■,:  ;:jl:  *:  ihi:  •  iiivrrj:::^  i:je  djscirl-ej  si*.4e  the  bodv.  That  wodd 
ha>r^  ^xv^^>^i  :i^  >ggifc.V^  c^  tbe  government  seal  cm  a  ni^ 
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eri  tlie  moon  was  at  its  full,  and  the  city  was  crowded,  and  the 
3nlace  was  excited.  If  that  had  occnrred  the  disciples  would 
ire  been  pit)6ecated.  But  they  never  were  prosecuted.  The 
tiniony  of  the  soldiers  would  then  have  been  called  into  court, 
1  that  would  have  acquitted  the  disciples  and  covered  the  San- 
Irim  with  shame. 

rhere  were  in  the  Sanhedrim  a  few  who  believed  in  Jesus,  and 
them — to  such  men  as  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  for  instance — 
i  early  historians  must  have  been  indebted  for  a  narrative  of 
at  had  passed  in  the  Sanhedrim,  including  their  infamous  and 
pid  proposition  to  the  soldiers. 

iVlien  the  women  returned  and  made  their  report  the  disciples 
not  believe ;  but  wliat  the  women  said  seemed  to  them  like 
■azy  talk." 

That  afternoon  two  disciples  left  Jerusalem  to  walk  to  £m- 
os,  a  village  seven  miles  distant  The  name  of  one  is  preserved. 
wss  Cleopas ;  but  we  know  not  who  he  was. 
5y  started    probably    about    half -past    three   r^^^^  ^^ 
lock,  after  the  evening  sacrifice.    They  had 
ird  the  reports  which  seemed  to  have  been  circulated  among 
t  friends  of  Jesus,  tliat  the  sepulchre  was  empty.   As  they  walked 
jy  conversed  upon  the  subject  nearest  to  all  tlieir  hopes  and 
LTB  and  interests,  the  dead  Jesus,  and  what  had  happened  in 

5  three  eventful  days.  They  were  perplexed.  They  "  reasoned.'' 
ley  were  probably  striving  to  reconcile  the  apparently  conflicting 
ste,  the  claims  of  Jesus  and  his  manifest  power,  witli  the  igno- 
nions  death  which  he  had  suffered.  Jesus  drew  near  and 
Iked  with  them ;  but  they  were  so  absorbed  tliat  they  did  not 
ticehim. 

Be  spoke  to  them  respectfully  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  offen- 
«  even  in  a  stranger.     **  What  are  these  words  that  ye  exchange 

6  with  another  as  ye  walk  ? "    Luke  says  that 

hey  stood  with  sorrowful  countenances."  They  ^^^^  wremang 
oked  at  Jesus,  but  did  not  recognize  him.  The 
me  historian  says,  ^^  their  eyes  were  holden  that  they  should  not 
KMT  him."  Mark  says  that  Jesus  "appeared  in  another  form 
ito  them."  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  some  change  must  have  passed 
Ae  appearance  of  his  person.  Kone  of  his  friends  recognized 
ri  immediately  on  first  sight ;  but  none  failed  to  recognize  him 
irwardB.    Who  can  tell  what  that  change  was !    It  was  hk 
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own  bo^j.  They  all  saw,  and  some  tonched  him.  Was  the  groas- 
ness  of  the  material  body  disappearing^  and  the  fineness  of  the 
spiritual  body  coming  forth  ?  But  we  are  to  record  only  what  are 
the  facts  in  the  case. 

When  Jesus  asked  his  question  the  two  disciples  looked  at  him« 
There  was  nothing  in  tlie  appearance  of  this  stranger  to  make  liim 

seem  a  suspicious  person,  to  be  avoided,  and  the 

Grief  of  the  di»-  ,  %  i  .  r  i  • 

ciplea.  ^^®  *^^  manner  of  his  respectful  mqmry  com- 

mended him  to  the  confidence  which  these  simple- 
hearted  men  gave  him.  Cleopas  replied :  "  Are  you  the  only  so- 
joumer  in  Jerusalem  who  has  not  known  these  things  that  have 
come  to  pass  there  in  these  days  ? "  It  was  a  polite  reflection  on 
his  apparent  ignorance.  "  What  things  ? "  asked  the  stranger,  to- 
draw  him  out.  One  of  them  answered,  "  Concerning  Jesus  the 
Nazarene,  who  was  a  man,  a  prophet  mighty  in  act  and  speech 
before  God  and  all  the  people ;  and  how  the  chief  priests  and  our 
rulers  delivered,  him  to  be  condemned  to  death  and  have  crucified 
him."  And  then,  running  out  into  confidential  lamentations  to 
the  attentive  and  sympatJiizing  stranger,  the  speaker  continued : 
"  But  we  hoped  that  it  had  been  he  who  was  about  to  redeem 
Israel ;  yet,  for  all  these  hopes,  this  is  the  third  day  since  these 
things  were  done.  Besides,  certain  women  of  our  company 
astounded  us,  who  were  early  at  tlie  tomb,  and  not  having  found 
his  body  they  returned,  saying  that  they  had  seen  a  \asion  of 
angels,  who  say  that  he  is  living.  And  certain  of  those  with  up 
went  to  the  tomb  and  found  it  thus,  according  also  as  the  women 
had  said  :  but  him  they  saw  not ! " 

The  stranger  had  completely  won  their  confidence  and  tested 
the  genuineness  of  their  grief,  their  faith,  their  love,  and  their 
feai*s.  They  had  even  confessed  themselves  disciples  of  the  pro- 
phet who  had  seemed  to  have  failed,  whose  ignominious  execution 
had  blasted  their  hopes  but  not  their  affection.  They  even  ad- 
mitted him  to  a  knowledge  of  what  was  passing  in  the  inner  circle 
of  the  friends  of  the  crucified  Jesus.  These  simple-hearted  pea- 
sants were  the  fii*st  confessors. 

Then  Jesus  replied,  "  O  thoughtless  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe 

all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken!     Ought  not 

the  two  disciples.    '^^^^  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things  and  to 

enter  his  glory  3 "  They  supposed  their  Master  to 
be  The  Christ  of  God :  if  so,  the  books  held  to  be  sacred  writings 
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by  the  Jewish  people  pointed  to  just  such  a  course  of  affairs  as 
had  happened  to  Jesus.  Then  he  began  with  Moses,  and  running 
through  his  writings  and  those  of  their  prophets,  he  explained  to 
these  simple  men  that  those  very  things  which  had  shaken  their 
confidence  should  be  confirmatory  of  tlie  faith  of  all  those  who 
understood  and  believed  tlie  Holy  Scriptui'es.  We  can  never 
know  what,  special  passages  Jesus  quoted  and  expounded  in  this 
conversation ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  now  to  see  how  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  worship  instituted  under  Moses  can  be  made  highly  typical 
of  what  happened  to  Jesus,  to  the  minds  of  those  who  believe  in 
him.  It  was  new  light  to  these  simple  but  thoughtful  men,  and 
they  received  it  gladly. 

Upon  reaching  the  house  where  they  were  to  abide,  Jesus  was 
about  to  take  his  leave  and  pass  on.     But  he  had  been  so  charm- 
ing a  talker,  his  glowing  eloquence  had  so  won 
the  hearts  of  his  two  ingenuous  listeners,  that  they   hjjxjggjf 
urged  him  to  stay  with  them.    He  consented. 
When  the  meal  was  spread  Jesus  assumed  the  host's  place.    As 
they  reclined  at  the  table  he  took  bread  and  uttered  the  usual 
thanksginng,  wjiich,  according  to  the  Jewish  ritual,  was  obliga- 
tory where  three  ate  together.     There  was  something  in  the  tone, 
or  there  was  some  change  come  over  Jesus,  which  caused  them  to 
recognize  their  dear  dead  friend,  or,  perhaps,  as  he  broke  the 
bread  they  saw  his  wounded  hands.     "  Their  eyes  were  opened," 
savs  Luke.    At  that  instant  Jesus  became  invisible  to  them. 

This  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  the  history  of  a  subjective 
process  on  their  part.  That  both  should  see  the  same  man,  and 
hear  tlie  same  words  through  a  long  discourse,  and  see  him  as 
they  prepared  the  meal,  and  behold  and  hear  him  while  uttering 
the  thanksgiving,  and  both  lose  sight  of  him  at  once,  and  the 
whole  be  a  mere  subjective  fancy  of  both  minds,  is  not  at  all  in 
accordance  with  the  well-kno^vn  laws  of  our  intellectual  constitu- 
tion.    His  disappearance  is  not  explained. 

Then  they  said  to  each  other,  "  Did  not  our  hearts  bum  within 
lis  as  he  talked  to  us  by  the  way,  and  opened  the  Scriptures  to 
lis  ? "    They  were  so  excited  at  what  had  happened 
tliat  they  arose  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.     It   ^^  ^^^ 
must  have  been  night;  but  enough  was  happening 
to  draw  the  little  circle  closer  together.     When  Cleopas  and  his 
companion  reached  the  city  they  found  the  eleven  Apostles  to- 


pii^eT  uid  othen  of  the  diseipleft.     As  soon  as  they  entered  some 
ifCLC  iaid  to  them,  ^  Tbe  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  has  appeared  to 
SinK*cu^     And  perhaps  all  the  Grange  occurrences  of  die  daj,  so 
far  as  the  v  knew  them,  were  related  by  the  company  to  the  two 
who  hxl  joat  come  from  Kmmans. 

We  do  not  know  when  this  appearance  to  Peter  occurred    It 
was  some  time  since  morning,  of  coarse ;  bnt  whether  it  was  befoa* 
^^^   or  after  the  revelation  of  himself  to  the  Emraaiis 
^  p^^^  disciples,  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining.    It 

might  have  been  after.  There  was  time  euongL 
Tlie  company  were  evidently  greatly  excited  by  the  apjieaniDoe  to 
Peter.  In  an  earlier  part  of  the  day  he  may  Iiave  gone  to  the 
sepnlehre,  or  he  may  have  been  wandering  about  the  snbarbs  or 
through  the  streets,  very  disconsolate  and  uuliappy.  None  of  the 
disciples  had  as  mnch  cause  for  sorrow  as  he.  lie  had  denied  his 
Lord  and  broken  into  profanity.  The  last  look  which  Jesu8  gave 
htm  mnst  have  haunted  him.  Even  if  his  Master  had  risen  from 
the  dead,  would  he  appear  to  him  }  IIo  had  forfeited  his  place. 
Perhaps  none  of  his  brother  Apostles  knew  how  basely  he  had 
acted  :  but  Jesus  did.  liVould  he  allow  poor  Simon  to  fall  peni- 
tently at  his  feet? 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  or  appropriate  than  these  first 
ap]>earanees  of  Jesus.  lie  fii*st  shows  himself  to  the  grief  of  lo^•e 
in  Mary  of  Magdala.  He  next  shows  himself  to  the  grief  of  per- 
plexity in  the  two  Emmaus  disciples.  lie  then  shows  himself  to 
the  grief  of  j)enitence  in  Peter.  It  was  all  in  beautiful  coiisis- 
tcncy  with  the  character  he  had  displayed  thi*ough  his  whole  career. 

After  the  assembly  had  informed  Cleopas  and  his  companion 
of  what  was  known  in  Jerusalem,  thev,  in  turn,  gave  an  account 
of  their  interview  with  Jesus  in  Emmaus  and  on  the  way  thither, 
and  especially  told  of  how  Jesus  w^as  made  known  to  them  in  the 
breaking  of  Ijread.     There  was  great  incredulity  in  the  company, 
and  much  j)cr])lexity.     They  all  believed  that  he  was  no  longer  in 
the  sepulchre;  but  his  appearance  to  Mary  and  the  other  women, 
and  Simon,  who  professed  to  have  seen  him,  seemed  to  them  like 
hallucination.     The  story  told  by  the  Emmaus  disciples  increased 
the  perplexity  of  the  company.     Jesus  was  seen  so  often,  in  such 
different  places,  so  near  the  same  time,  and  vanishing  so  strangely. 
It  began  to  bo  frightful.     It  suggested  spiritual   appearances 
They  were  mournfully  disturbed. 
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was  probably  the  first  time  they  had  been  gathered  together 

the  Slipper  with  Jesus  on  Thursday  night    They  were  afraid 

o£    tilie  church  authorities,  and  so  die  doors  were 

Axn  t-    Just  when  they  were  in  most  perplexity  by    ^^  ^^  dil^lM.  ^ 

all   ^laese  narratives  of  preternatural  things,  Jesus 

suddenly  appeared  in  their  midst    Whether  he  opened  the  door, 

or  -v^ss  admitted  by  the  doorkeeper,  who  might  have  seen  that  it 

was     Jesus,  or  whether  it  was  accomplished  in  some  way  still 

"  unJknown  to  our  philosophy,"  we  cannot  say.    Here  is  the  simple 

historical  statement.    It  shows  that  he  was  no  longer  in  the  grave, 

but;  ^^as  in  bodily  intercourse  with  the  disciples.    As  he  entered 

he  sjBtJd :  "  Peace  to  you  I "    It  was  his  usual  salutation.    But  they 

terrified  and  affrighted.    They  thought  they  saw  a  spirit,  a 

/tasm,  a  ghost,  something  produced  prcteniaturally.     Their 

were  unstrung  by  the  events  of  the  day.    They  were  so 

that  they  did  not  notice  his  salutation. 
said  to  tliem:  "  Wliy  are  you  troubled?    And  why  do  rea- 
^^^^iiigs  arise  in  your  hearts?"    He  saw  that  they  regarded  him 
*®    Some  strange  "appearance"  merely.    He  re-  .         . 

P*"'^>^^^<i  them  for  not  believing  the  men  and  women  ^^^j^jj^ 
^*^o  l^ad  seen  him  and  had  reported  his  resurrec- 
^*^^*^,  tiius  preparing  them  for  his  coming  into  their  midst.  He 
^iV>ited  the  wounds  which  tliey  knew  he  had  received  in  cnici- 
^on.  "Behold  my  feet  and  my  hands,  that  it  is  I  myself: 
*^^*^<ile  me,  and  see :  for  a  spirit  has  not  fiesh  and  bones  as  you 
^^^   ^riehave." 

^^Tiether  they  touched  him  or  not  we  do  not  know ;  they  might 

done  so.    But  they  were  oveijoyed ;  they  were  too  glad  to 

'  ve ;  they  were  full  of  wonder.  ,  The  sight  of  Jesus  was  first 

^'il^le,  and  then  glorious.    They  were  in  a  state  of  great  mental 

^^^^tion,  described  very  naturally  by  these  intelligent  historians. 

"^^y  l)ehaved  just  as  people  would  behave  who  were  not  playing 

I^^*^  or  posturing  for  effect. 

— .^'^^^us  said  very  simply,  "Have  you  anything  to  eat  here?" 

,      ^y  ^avc  him  some  broiled  fish  and  some  honey-comb.     He  took 

^  ^*^^   ^uid  ate,  the  whole  company  beholding  him. 

^^^    A^^'hile  eating,  he  said  to  them:  "These  are   ^^  ***•   "^^ 

.  .^^^"ords  which  I  spoke  to  you,  while  I  was  yet 
,   ^^   you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  wliich  are  written  in 
*^       of  Moses,  and  in  the  Prophets,  and  in  the  Psalms,  con^ 


oaming  me.**    These  ere  the  perts  into  wluch  thej  ;«ere  aocoi* 
tomed  to  daaufy  the  ceiioiUGel  Scriptnree.    He  ahowed  thit  tiuf 
ell  pointed  to  his  deeth  end  resimeetkni.    He  eafliited  Aen^ 
opraiDg  their  nndentanding^  that  thej  mig^  know  whit  d» 
Scriptnree  meant  in  paaBagee  whieh  had  been  sealed  to  them,  fla 
oonduded  by  adding^  "<  Thna  it  is  writtm  that  The  Christ  sbosU 
suffer,  and  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day,  and  that  rqwotnoe 
for  the  remission  of  sins  shoold  be  prodaimed  in  his  "•"ff^wwiy 
all  the  nations^  banning  at  Jerasalem.    Ton  are  witnsMirf 
these  things :  and,  bdiold,  I  send  the  promise  of  the  Fatfaeripa 
joa :  but  tarry  in  the  dty  nntil  yoa  be  endned  with  pover  bm  • 
on  high.''    He  deared  op  for  them  a  point  whidi  wsignidf 
darktothe  Jewish  mind,  namdy,  that  The  Christy  the  Mei^  of  • 
God,  should  be  a  sufferer.    They  had  ao  thoroughly  nuvesdliiB 
ScripluneSb    We  need  not  be  auiprised  at  that,  when  we  M  JM" 
tnditMmal  readings  of  the  New  Testament  come  to  hsnisA 
inflnenoe  on  men,  that  when  one  gitea  a  natural  and  oouRiitft 
inietpietation  it  often  seems  a  siiodring  innoTstion.    Ilnooin^ 
mand  to  ranain  in  Jenisalem  must  be  nndentiiod  as  mskingdtft 
dieir  centre  and  headquarters,  as  we  soon  see  them  ordered  to 
Galikv  tv\r  a  season. 

Joh:i  n^^'^\l^  that  Jesns  again  said,  "  Peace  unto  joa !   ,Ab  in} 
F;ik:hor  ^Jb^  s^r;:  me«  I  alsi>  will  send  von."  And  then  he  bresdiei 

on  ibem«  and  said:  *^  Beodve  the  IIolv  Spirit  li 
"^^    voa  rwni;  the  sins  of  anv,  ther  shall  be  remitted 
ro  :i!^*:r. :  *r.i  it  vvki  n^aia  the  dns  of  any,  they  are  retained." 
T!>(  Jk*:  i.i  >T>!:f^h:r;^  seems  svmbolicaL    These  men  were  from 
;l«i:  ;^::>^  vvcx  cifereti:  from  the  men  they  had  been  before. 
T^<v  ^ifvre  '■r;>*:r»  ItKier*  deejvr,  nK^re  IkJt  men.     The  last  words 
ire  r?,x  ro  >?  irren-^Nrec  as  coofinrnng  upon  any  corporate  body 
vi  c*<Ujs  :h<  i::ii:vc{:y  ro  IksJ  up>a  their  fellow*mcn  the  sinso£ 
%-ixi  :l\<v  *::j»\>*  c^^k:  iT— rr,  and  to  forgive  authoritatively  all 
^ "ixrj:  :'\vf X  si,vis*r  T.-  f:r«5rlT^.^  Tbe  saeaningof  these  words,  whidi 
v^  Jxr.-v  rt-':vtl^^i.  zj^^ii^i:  >c^i?a  Bsed  before,  we  have  discussed 

Vv  iPclc  :i^&  w  TTdbT  Stic.  I  TSs:  the  company  addressed  weK 
:»\^:  :>^  rftvC^^  Xtv^Ic^  c^x-:ft2se  ibere  were  other  persona  present 

re  wicci  :ije  Hsiy  Sjirt;  wiis  S^^^'^en,  if  ^ven  to 

4a  J.  j^  ^!bk  :«oecT>Ai  :2is  ainlKmy  quite  as  mn^ 

a^;^  AgviBfcift^  ^^g  w-jk-ct  aieof  weee  ocly  an  pt  camit,  the  place  of 
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Judas  n.  not  having  been  filled,  and  Thomas  Didymns  being  ab- 
sent. (2)  Moreover,  there  is  not  the  slightest  historical  evidence 
that  any  of  tliis  company,  whetlier  disciples  or  Apostles,  ever, 
separately  or  conjointly,  attempted  to  exercise  what  came  long 
afterward,  in  churchly  corruptions,  to  be  called  "  Absolution.^ 
This  pretence  of  priestcraft  rests  itself  altogether  on  a  misrepi*e- 
sentation  of  this  passage. 

We  do  not  know  why  Tliomas  was  absent  There  is  no  special 
blame  to  be  attached  to  him.  He  loved  Jesus.  He  was  so  de- 
voted to  him  that  when  Jesus  proposed  to  return 
into  Judsea,  to  visit  the  bei^eaved  family  of  Laza-  xdoua, 
ms,  Thomas  proposed  to  accompany  him  and  die 
with  him  (see  p.  497).  The  very  love  aiid  distress  which  brought 
the  otliers  together  may  have  kept  Thomas  apart.  He  was  tlior- 
oughly  stunned  by  the  blow.  There  seemed  notliing  left  to  him. 
He  was  of  that  temperament  which  has  its  grief  aggravated  by 
seeing  the  grief  of  others.  Wlien  the  disciples  had  been  lifted 
into  a  great  joy  by  seeing  their  Master,  they  found  Thomas  and 
told  him  all.  They  had  refused  to  believe  the  women ;  but  they 
had  accepted  the  testimony  of  Peter  and  tlie  two  disciples  from 
Emmaus,  before  Jesus  appeared  to  them.  Thomas  declined  tlie 
combined  testimony  of  the  whole  body  of  women  and  men  tliat 
professed  to  have  seen  Jesus. 

We  may  assign  many  and  very  diverse  reasons  for  this  incredu- 
lity, witliout  supposing  Thomas  extraordinarily  skeptical.  It  may 
have  been  partly  wounded  love,  or  love  that  felt  that  the  news 
was  too  good  to  be  true.  His  associates  wei-e  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Jesus  had  come  to  them  very  much  after  the 
manner  of  an  apparition,  and  that  his  appearance  was  changed. 
They  may  have  confessed  that  they  had  not  touched  their  Mas- 
ter. They  could  not  convince  Thomas  throughout  all  that  week. 
To  their  repeated  representations  Thomas  at  last  gave  his  decided 
answer :  ^'  Unless  I  shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  tlie  nails, 
iind  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  will  not  believe.'^  He  was  all 
the  week  in  this  unhappy  state  of  mind.  If  his  friends  were  mis- 
taken, they  were  at  least  happy. 

Another  Sabbath  passed,  and  another  Sunday.  On  Sunday 
evening  the  friends  of  Jesus  wei-e  collected  again.  Tliomas  was 
■"low  with  them.  Jesus  suddenly  stood  in  tlieir  midst,  as  he  had 
one  eight  nights  before.     He  repeated  the  usual  salutatioUi 


jtml*    Thai  toniiq;  tt  onoe  to  ThoniM^ lie Mid^ 
Reack  UAer  1I7  iager,  and  ne  my  hinds ;  and  iM^ 

handy  and  thnut  it  into  my  iide^  and  ba  not  futh- 
hn^  bnt  bdieTing."  Thomaa  had  gand  at  Um 
dnongh  all  Ihii  qpeeeL  It  was  not  a  ghcnt  It 
not  a  fhantnwn,  It  vaa  Tha  Maatar.  However  changed,  k 
nndonhlcdlT  he.  Thonua  know  the  leioe.  The  Muter  M 
not  iMt  any  of  die  dii^pki  daring  the  intarvoning  week,  eba  dMj 
vonU  hatY  told  Thooaa.  Kov  Jem  knew  hit  very  tlnqglilii^ 
and  leyeafead  Ut  Tciy  wd^  and  oSeved  hiniadf  to  the  Toy  M 
irindi  nManw  had  pwapoiBd.  Thomaa  believed  of  Jems  dim 
aayat^wf  fhathewtainadhhpCTOMlity;  ftatheeoaldbe 
^hm  hemdU  at  any  moment ;  and  that  he  knew  all  tliii^ 
The  wk.4e  inideBtrof  Thonma  broke  down  at  onee.  Heao- 
kwwki%edalL  Tie lemnectian of  Jem  wm an aooomplUiea 
tad.  Hem  were  die  pierecd*  hand^  and  ankleii  and  adSi  Be 
waa  omnifaemnL  He  wm  oamiwdent  All  thdr  preeoneeptioH 
ef  their  MMcr  wwre  bekar  die  &flL  He  wm  veiy  Goi 
Thomm  wwAipped  hiee^cailiiq;  him  ^HyGod.'*  Jemsneof^ 
aised  the  faith  c^  Thomas  in  hb  Godhead  aa  correct,  and  whfle 
Kimvio^  the  honuure  dee  only  to  God,  he  administered  a  mHd 
n^ttke  fv>r  the  $k>wties^  of  the  faith  of  Thomas:  "Ihrami 
fvHx  bfcv^  N^I:ev^>i  UNraose  Ton  have  seen  me :  blessed  are  they 
that  have  ncc  aahu  and  have  belieTed.'' 


IL 

AU  these  six  appearances  of  Jesns  had  occurred  in  or  near  Je> 

rasaleni.    It  Knzud  dte  dxseiplee  into  a  company  of  belieren. 

^^^^       But  n»  yet  they  had  no  plan.    The  deren  Apos- 

TWAfMte^   tie*  lefk  the  tJetnWis  for  Galike  (Matt  xxrin. 


16\  whether  at  the  immediate  direction  of  Jesm 
or  at  the  prompcxo^  of  pmdence  we  hare  no  meana  of  knowii^. 
But  at  the  Ift>c  $upper  he  had  said  to  them  words  which  were  thm 
mcouipi:vheiKiMe :  **  After  I  am  rven  again  I  will  go  before  too 
onto  GaUIee'' (Mark  xir.dSV  And  the  angel  at  the  sepwldire  lad 
reminded  the  women  of  that  piomisef  and  directed  them  to  ^td 
his  disciples^  and  Peter,  that  he  goeth  before  yon  nnlo  Galike.* 
^ee  p.  $$9.)  They  wottid  pcndcntly  remmn  in  Jerasaleoa  ■■>n 
tibe  chne  of  tibe  Fkasorer.    Ther  would  disn  follow  die 
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of  JesiiSy  and  go  back  to  their  old  homes  in  Galilee.  Beyond  that 
they  had  no  direction^  except  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  to  come  back  to  Jemsalem  and  await  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  They  did  not  know  when  that  sliould  occur ;  in  point  of 
fact  it  did  not  occur  until  about  two  months  after^vard.  Wliile 
waiting  for  the  reappearance  of  their  Lord,  and  further  direc- 
tions, they  naturally  resumed  their  old  employment  on  which 
their  livelihood  depended.  One  evening,  on  tlie  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  Simon  Peter  said  he  should  go  a  fishing.  Thomas 
Didymus,  and  Nathanael  of  Cana,  and  James  and  John,  and  two 
other  Apostles,  who  are  not  named,  were  of  the  company.  These 
seven  were  all  experienced  fishennen,  but  they  toiled  all  night 
and  caught  notliing. 

At  bi*eak  of  day  Jesus  was  standing  on  the  shore ;  but  they  did 
not  recognize  liim.    It  is  related  of  each  appearance  of  Jesus  after 
his  resun-ection  tliat  he  was  not  recognized  at  first 
sight  by  his  most  intimate  friends.     Tliey  saw   j^^^^ 
the  stranger,  standing  on  the  shore,  as  an  early 
purchaser  of  fish  might  be  who  stood  where  he  saw  the  men  fish. 
ing  and  awaited  an  oppoi-tnnity  to  buy.    At  last  he  said,  ^^Cliil< 
dreu,  have  you  any  meat  ? "     The  form  of  the  question  would  not 
arouse  the  suspicion  that  it  was  Jesus.    They  auswei-cd, "  No."  lie 
sai^  to  tliem,  "  Cast  tlie  not  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship  and  you 
shall  find."    Even  this  did  not  reveal  Jesus.     Any  man  acquaint- 
ed witli  the  lake  might  have  detected  from  the  shoi*e  some  sign 
of  fish  which  had  eluded  their  weary  eyes.     It  was  an  easy  tiling 
to  do ;  so  they  followed  the  stranger's  direction,  and  they  were 
not  able  to  draw  the  net  for  the  multitude  of  the  fishes. 

John^s  quick  eye  first  recognized  Jesus.  lie  said  to  Peter,  "  It 
is  the  Lord."  Since  the  crucifixion  these  two  men,  so  much  un- 
like, each  having  what  the  other  lacked,  had  been  drawn  into  a 
very  close  companionship.  They  were  in  a  boat  together.  Peter, 
always  impulsive,  pulled  on  his  fisher's  coat  to  go  to  Jesus.  The 
vessel  was  about  three  hundred  feet  from  the  shore.  The  other 
disciples  came  up  to  the  help  of  J  »lni,  and  they  dragged  tlie  net 
and  the  fishes  up  near  enough  to  the  shoi*e  to  secuj*e  them. 

Upon  landing  tliey  saw  a  fire  of  coals,  and  fisli  tliercon,  and 
bread.  Jesus  directed  them  to  bring  of  tlie  fish  tliey  had  just 
taught ;  and  Simon  Peter,  perhaps  now  recollecting  how  he  had 
abandoned  John,  promptly  obeyed  the  command,  and  landed  the 


<» 
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unbroken  net  with  its  contents  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-t'-^^^ 
great  fislies.  Jesus  then  said,  "  Come  and  dine.^^  Jesus  div"^  ^lea 
the  bi-cad  and  the  fish.  It  was  a  silent  meaL  A  tender  awe  "^^^^ 
on  the  company.  The  disciples  knew  it  was  "  the  Lord,"  as  ^--'^^y 
had  now  learned  to  call  him,  but  they  asked  him  no  questions^ 
"Wlicn  all  had  eaten,  Peter,  who  since  his  denial  of  his  Ma^^*®^ 
-^      must  have  felt  that  he  had  largely  lost  the  confidence  of  his 


ciates,  and  must  liave  felt  very  uncomfortable         f^ 
^   ^  "  ^       J    to  the  opinion  which  Jesus  had  of  him,  was  cal^  ^^^ 


to  endure  a  painful  ordeal,  which  resulted,  however,  in  the  re--^^^ 
tablishment  of  his  confidence  in  Jesus  and  of  the  confidence       ^ 


his  bi-ethren  in  him.    Jesus  said  to  him,  "  Simon,  son  of  Jon 
do  you  love  me  more  than  tliese?"    Tliis  must  have  recall^^^ 
to  him  his  boastful  professions  compared  with  their  reserve,  9X^    : 
his  cowardly  desertion  compared  with  their  fidelity.    His  rep^-  * 
was,  "  Yes,  Loixl ;  you  know  tliat  I  love  you."    He  does  not  no—      -  ^ 
rett  the  ]>roof  of  his  devotion  on  bragging  professions  of  what  h^  -^^  ^ 
wo\  Id  do,  but  upon  the  consciousness  of  his  Master,  who  musw 
havi  believed,  notwithstandhig  the  dark  passage  of  his  momen- 
tary weakness,  that  Peter  loved ;  or,  if  ho  did  not,  notliing  the 
disc!  pic  could  now  say  would  convince  him.    Jesus  replied,  "  Feed 
my  ambs."     Perhaps  a  brief  silence  ensued.    Jesus  then  varied 
the  cncstion,  and,  looking  down  into  Peter's  eyes,  said,  "Simon, 
son  o^  Jonas,  do  you  love  me?^^     Poor  Peter  had  only  the  same 
reply  to  make :  "  Yes,  Lord  ;  you  know  that  I  love  you."     Jesus 
said, '  Feed  my  sheep."     After  another  silence  Jesus  repeated  his 
quest!  m  :  '^  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  do  you  love  me  ? "     All  this  was 
passing  in  the  presence  of  his  associate  Apostles.     Jesus  was  most 
tender,  but  this  probing  was  most  painful.     But  Peter  could  not 
complain.     Thrice  had  he  denied  his  Master.     The  others  had 
not  done  so.     It  was  not  unfair  that  he  should  bo  called  upon 
publicly  to  make  a  triple  reversal  of  his  triple  denial.      But 
it  pierced  Peter  to  the  heart.     This  third  time  he  threw  his  case 
on  the  knowledge  of  his  Master.     "  Lord,  you  know  all  things ; 
you  know  that  I  love  you."     The  "all  things"  involved  Peter's 
denials;  but  the  subject  was  so  distressing  to  him  that  he  could 
not  speak  more  specifically  of  what  was  so  shameful  in  his  his- 
tory.    Then  Jesus  replied,  "  Feed  my  sheep."    It  was  the  com- 
plete restoration  of  Peter.     He  was  to  bo  a  pastor,  an  under-shep 
herd  of  the  flock  of  God. 
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Then  in  tenderness,  but  to  lay  on  the  over-ardent  temperament 
of  Peter  what  sliould  be  a  balance-weight  to  his  charac*.tcr,  Jesus 
intimated  to  him  tliat  he  should  die  a  violent 
dcatli.  Jesus  liad  never  made  a  prophecy  to  l"*'*"^ 
gratify  curiosity.  He  would  never  be  classed  with  fortune- 
teilei-s  and  magicians.  B^t  he  said  to  Peter,  as  indicating  his 
aifecti(m  for  him  and  his  confidence  in  him, "  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
to  you.  When  you  were  young  you  girded  yourself,  and  walked 
whither  you  would;  but  when  you  become  old  you  shall  stretch 
furth  your  hands,  and  another  shall  gird  you,  and  carry  you 
whither  you  would  not  go."  John,  who  was  present,  and  who 
records  this  saying,  adds,  "This  he  spake  signifying  by  what 
death  he  (Peter)  should  glorifj'  God.''  John  understood  it,  and, 
of  course,  Peter  did.  Perhai)s  Jesus  added  some  tone  or  ges- 
ture or  word  not  recorded,  which  made  his  speech  perfectly 
intelligible  to  the  parties  concerned.  Peter  Iiad  once  said  that 
he  would  follow  Jesns  anywhere.  Jesus  liad  been  cnicified«  It 
should  be  the  fate  of  Peter  to  follow  his  Master  even  to  crucifix- 
ion, and  tlms  have  his  words  verified  in  a  sense  he  had  not 
uieaiit.  Perliaps  it  was  a  melancholy  comfort  to  Peter  to  know 
tliat,  in  any  sense,  \«hat  he  had  said  would  come  tme. 

Then  Jesus  rose  and  said  to  Peter,  "  Follow  me.**  Peter  looked 

at  his  friend  John,  who  had  risen  and  followed  with  him,  drawn 

l»y  his  devotion  to  Jesus  and  liis  friendship  for 

17etcr.     At  the  last  supper  John  had  asked  a 

qne&ti(»n  of  the  Master  at  tlie  suggestion  of  Peter.    Xow  Peter 

asked  a  questi<*n  for  John :  "I>^rd,  and  what  this  man  ?"    It  was 

a  question  of  mere  affectionate  curiosity.    Jesos  replied,  "If  I 

irill  that  he  tarrv  till  I  come,  what  is  it  to  von  !    Do  vou  follow 

me ! "    It  recalled  Peter  to  m  sense  of  his  prr^riety  and  of  his 

penonml  responsibility.    It  told  liim  nothing  mbont  the  fate  of  his 

friend,  but  the  repr>rt  was  <nrculated  amcmg  "  the  brethren  ^  that 

John  should  not  die.    lie  did  live  to  m  great  age.    He  is  the 

Sustorian  of  this  interview,  axid  adds,  ^  Yet  Jceos  did  nc4  say^  lit 

jt&oS  not  dU  ;  but.  If  I  mU  Otat  lu  tarry  tiU  I  eofM,  vcfoit  U 

that  to  you  f^    As  John's  life  prolonged  itself,  that  saying  of 

Jesns  must  have  come  to  his  recoUectiou  venr  often  with  venr  great 

force ;  but  never  perhaps  so  impressively  as  when,  forry  yean 

after,  he  snr-*  :ved  the  destruction  of  Jerosalem,  a  frightful  everit; 

frliidi  Jesus  in  his  discx/urses  was  accustCAiied  to  ifgocnaitie  with  hie 
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^  ooming,'*  We  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  claims  which  Jesus  here 
ftiakes  to  a  complete  control  over  the  periods  of  men's  lives.  "I 
will,"  as  applied  to  fixing  the  limits  of  hnman  life,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Ahnighty  God,  and  is  blasphemy  in  the  moath  of 
any  one  who  is  not  God. 

m. 

It  appears  from  Matthew's  account  (xxviii.  16)  that  Jesus  had 
appointed  a  time  and  a  place  in  Galilee  to  meet  his  followers. 

We  know  of  the  time  only  that  it  was  within 
forty  days  after  the  resurrection.  The  place  was 
m  mountain.  It  would  seem  that  Mount  Tabor  woold  be  the 
most  convenient  place  for  such  an  assemblage.  The  fact  that  it 
was  inhabited  is  against  the  theory  of  those  who  would  make  it 
the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration,  but  is  rather  in  favor  of  its  se- 
lection for  this  meeting,  as  the  inhabitants  were  Galilseans,  and 
would  be  at  least  not  unfriendly  to  the  followers  of  Jesus.  Tabor 
is  six  miles  east  of  Nazareth.  ^  Northward  it  overlooks  all  the 
confronting  highlands  of  Galilee ;  southward  it  extends  far  down 
into  the  plain  of  Jezrccl"  (Lange).  On  the  top  is  a  table  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference. 

Tills  is  the  only  occasion  mentioned  by  any  Evangelist  which 
can  correspond  with  a  fact  mentioned  by  Paul  in  his  first  letter 

to  the  Corinthians  (xv.  6).  "  lie  was  seen  of 
u-^v^     *     ^     above  five  hundred  bi-cthren  at  once."     It  would 

Dretnren  at  once. 

seem  that  the  Apostles  had  been  at  pains  to 
make  this  appointment  known  to  all  who  might  be  supposed 
to  be,  in  any  sense,  disciples  of  Jesus.  It  was  a  large  gathering. 
Afterwards,  in  Jerusalem,  this  company  mustered  only  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  Wliile  in  Galilee,  and  before  this  meeting,  the 
Ajx)stles  had  doubtlessly  been  industriously  repeating  the  narra- 
tive of  all  tlie  strange  occurrences  of  the  resurrection  and  the 
re[>eated  appearances  of  Jesus.  Thomas  had  most  probably  been 
giving  an  account  of  his  mental  processes  by  which  he  had  gone 
over  from  despondent  unbelief  to  exultant  faith  in  Jesus  as  God, 
and  had  told  how  he  had  worshipped  Jesus,  and  how  the  Master 
had  received  the  homage  due  only  to  God. 

Jesus  appeared  in  their  midst.    No  account  has  been  preserved 
of  his  mamier  of  approach.    When  they  saw  him  the  body  of  the 
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disciples  worshipped  him.  But  some  hesitated.  In  the  common 
version  it  is  said  some  "  doubted  "  (Matt  xxviii.  17).  But  this 
is  not  the  meaning  of  the  word.    None  doubted   j  tmea™. 

that  this  was  Jesus.  They  all  knew  him,  and  had 
all  met  at  this  time,  on  this  mountain,  at  his  appointment.  But  it 
is  most  reasonable  to  suppose  that  among  five  hundred  persons 
there  should  be  several  who  had  the  temperament  of  Thomas, 
and  were  slow  to  worship.  The  historian,  who  was  present,  does 
not  say  that  all  worshipped,  but  he  does  frankly  state  that ''  some 
hesitated." 

Jesus  met  these  doubts  as  to  his  divinity  with  a  vast  claim. 
He  approached  tlie  doubters  and  said,  "  All  power  is  given  to  me 
in  heaven  and  on  earth."     lie  claimed  to  be  al- 
mighty.    These  woi^ds  could  mean  nothing  else   ^ 
to  the  listeners.     They  must  believe  that,  or  they 
could  never  imdertake  the  great  work  he  was  about  to  place  in 
their  hands.     This  was  the  commission :  '^  Go,  make  disciples  of 
all  tlie  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  tlie  Iloly  Spirit :  Teaching  them  to  ob- 
Borve  all   things,  whatever   I   have   commanded  you:   And   lo^ 
I  am  with  you  every  day  till  the  consummation  of  the  present 
aeon." 

Of  tins  commission  several  things  ai'C  to  be  noticed. 

1.  It  was  the  last  word  of  Jesus  recorded  by  his  biographers. 
It   was  the  commitment  of   his  cause   into  the  hands  of   his 
friends.    It  is  his  last  protest  against  churchli-  .-^^^^^ 
ness.     There  were  the  Seventy,  who  had  had  a   ^  ^^^^ 
special  work  to  do,  and  had  done  it.     There  were 

the  Twelve,  who  wei-e  still  to  continue  in  tliat  work  of  an  itine* 
rant  proclamation  of  the  gosi>el  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Jesus.  But 
neither  to  tlie  Seventy  nor  to  the  Twelve  does  Jesus  grant  any 
corporate  powers.  AVliat  the  Seventy  had  done,  and  what  the 
Twelve  had  to  do,  all  his  disciples  were  authorized  to  do,  wher- 
ever their  sphere  and  whatever  their  condition  in  life.  All  these 
five  hundred  might  make  disciples  and  baptize  them,  and  all 
these,  when  made  disciples,  might  in  their  tuin  pcrfonn  the  same 
(ifiices  for  others.  No  word  or  act  of  Jesus,  before  or  after  his 
resurrection,  can  be  fairly  employed  to  sustain  the  modem  artt 
ficial  distinction  between  "clergymen"  and  "laymen." 

2.  Jesus  gives  the  name  of  God  in  the  synonym  of  ^^The 
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L  Wather,  tlw  Son,  the  IIolv  SpiriL"  He  believed  ihai  tbav  is  aa» 
F'QmL  lie  tiaUed  himself  the  Sent.  He  claimed  to  be  Gud  in  his 
oneocss  witb  **  The  Father,"  iu  hie  onmipotent^ 
.  """ "'  in  hia  omnipresence,  and  iu  his  etem&l  existence. 
He  allowed  \ua  disci  [ties  to  pre^nt  to  luiii  the 
vonliip  proper  to  bo  rendered  to  Jehovah.  Tlii?  concept  of 
Gild  VTM  of  ft  Iriiiiiitj.  This  is  quite  manifest.  The  mode  of  the 
Bxieteiitx  of  tlita  oneness  and  this  ttirceuc^  t<:^thcr  he  never  dis- 
omses.  God  is  tlie  Father,  God  is  the  Son,  God  is  tlie  Hoi; 
Spirit :  The  Futher  is  God,  the  Son  is  God,  and  the  Iloly  Spirit  is 
God-  But  lie  does  not  say  that  there  are  thite  iiersons,  or  three 
•evoral  forms  of  the  exhibition  of  one  person.  lie  makes  no  d<^> 
inatic  Dtiilemcnt.  As  ttiis  is  not  a  theological  treatise,  but  rather 
a  psyciiological  essay,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  theological  sci- 
«ntitic  explanations.  But  the  historical  statement  is  that,  in  point 
of  fact,  in  the  mind  of  Jeaos  tUo  concept  of  God  was  that  of  a 
triunity. 

As  the  Jews  were  "  baptized  unto  Hoses,"  and  so  incorporated 
with  that  Bystem  of  religion  whicli  is  repi-esented  nnder  the  He- 
brew tlieocracy,  the  kiiigliness  of  the  One  Jehovah,  so  now  the 
diiicipIcB  of  JesiiB  are  to  he  bapti>;cd  mitn  "  Tlic  Fiither,  Son,  and 
Holy  Spirit,"  and  incorporated  into  that  system  of  religion  which 
is  represented  by  the  triple  concept  of  God  as  being  Father  and 
Sou  and  Spirit,  tlie  living  lovingness  of  the  One  Jehovah. 

3.  Jesus  removed  all  restrictions  to  the  labors  of  his  disciples, 
such  as  are  recorded  in  Matthew  x.  5.  His  gospel  is  to  be  preached 
to  all  nations.  He  has  so  succeeded  in  this  that 
niJiT*'^''"  ^^  ""^  unable  to  appreciate,  even  by  an  ef^xt  of 
the  intellect,  what  a  stupendous  tiadertaldng  it 
was.  All  otlier  systems  are  suited  to  nationalities.  Tbey  the»- 
fora  intensified  all  tlie  narrowuesa  of  race,  and  that  narrowiiea 
hel[>od  to  jterpetuate  tliein.  None  did  so  more  than  the  Jewish 
cliurch.  To  put  Samaritans  and  Bomans  and  Greeks  and  dtstanl 
barbarians  on  the  same  footing  of  spiritoal  privilege  as  the  ^etA 
Jewish  race  was  an  idea  bo  wide  that  it  had  never  before  entered 
the  Jewish  mind.  Jeeos  believed  that  his  system  was  as  well  mdaft- 
ed  Iu  one  climate  as  another,  and  to  one  nation  as  another ;  to  d> 
polytlkeistical  Oentilee  as  to  the  monotheistic  Jews;  to  the  powtr- 
ful  Bomans  as  to  the  weak  Gauls ;  to  the  cultivated  Greeks  m  M 
Un  rough  savages  in  the  fotesta  of  Germany. 
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It  was  an  idea  wholly  original  with  Jesus.  He  had  no  prece- 
dent. He  had  no  human  authority  for  it  Ho  predicted  that  it 
should  be  done.  If  he  had  simply  delivered  a 
discourse,  in  which  he  had  taught  the  desirable-  j.  ^  «^^«««1  »' 
ness  of  tiiis  universal  religion,  and  that  discourse 
had  been  preserved,  it  would  have  rendered  his  fame  immortal, 
and  have  placed  him  far  in  advance  of  all  the  wisest  and  most 
profound  of  human  thinkers.  Coming  from  an  unlettered  me- 
chanic, raised  in  one  of  tlie  meanest  villages  of  the  most  narrow 
and  bigoted  people  on  earth,  the  announcement  would  have  been 
a  marvel  of  grandest  thought.  The  more  remarkable  fact  is,  that 
each  succeeding  century  has  brought  his  words  nearer  to  a  ful- 
filment, and  that  none  since  his  death  has  contributed  so  much  to 
their  accomplishment  as  the  present,  a  century  full  of  hottest 
political  excitements,  of  vastest  enterprises,  of  most  material  pro- 
gress, and  largest  liberality  of  thought. 

4.  His  latest  words  wSre  a  claim  and  a  prediction.  They  were 
a  claim  of  perpetuity,  of  personal  presence,  and  personal  influence. 
He  should  exist  He  should  be  present  with  each 
disciple  in  every  part  of  tlie  world,  every  day,  ^^^^  * 
Tiutil  the  present  system  of  things  shall  meet  the 
Gatacl}'sm  which  shall  inaugurate  another  seon,  another  system  of 
tilings.  All  our  new  science  demonstrates  that  the  Great  Creator 
divides  His  biography  into  paits  and  into  chapters.  The  whole 
universe,  so  tax  as  we  have  been  able  to  read  it,  is  falling  forwai-d. 
Ivothing  in  the  past  gives  us  much  help  towaixls  ascertaining  the 
probable  length  of  the  present  aeon ;  but  everything  we  learn  in- 
creases the  probability  that  some  vast  change  shall  come. 

Everything  that  Jesus  predicted  has  come  to  pass,  except  this, 
and  this  is  coming  to  pass.     The  present  age  promises  that  when 
the  last  day  of  the  s^'stem,  of  which  thoughtful 
mortals  form  a  part,  shall  arrive,  there  will  be   g.   ^»      * 
disciples  of  Jesus  engaged  in  his  work,  according 
to  this  prediction.    They  are  now  more  busy  than  ever.    It  is  an 
important  series  of  facts  that  the  books  which  contain  the  original 
history  of  Jesus,  the  record  of  his  acts  and  words,  and  the  predic- 
tions which  he  made,  constitute  the  first  volume  which  was  set  in 
type  and  published  at  the  invention  of  printing;*  that  at  this 

•  It  was  iflsaed  at  Mentz,  in  Oermany,  I  Benved^  says  «f  thia  book :  '*  Though  a 
In  1450.    McOlore,  in  his  Trandattn's  I  fizat  attempt,  it  is  beantifoUj  pdnted  on 


•s  or  jzers 

tioM  there  m  eeveml  pnscs  engaged  on  cacb  of  the  contiDenti 
in  pfintii'g  nutlung  but  tliiit  rtdunie;  tlt&t  it  is  printed  and 
ORBlattid  in  toon  Uitgnag^  umI  dialects  tlian  any  other  book  o- 
baolii  eonndercd  br  uiy  critic-ieiD  as  sacred  nr  [intfrnie ;  *  that  w 
•ooo  aa  a  nwgo  tribe  is  disM>rcred  its  language  ia  reduced  to  a 
gnuniiuu',  that  tltcro  shall  be  tnutelated  into  it  the  volnioej  tiie 
ceutial  tijrurv  of  nbidi  ts  Jesus ;  tliat  big  name  occurs  more  in- 
ijaenllt'  iu  tuog  than  that  of  aiiv  other  mail  who  ever  U^'ed,  aoil 
tint  the  viglitcvtitli  ccntojT  after  tliat  iu  whicli  he  lived  liu  pro- 
duced uorc  books  invtstigatii^  his  character  and  claims  tluut  all 
tbe  [iivucding  ccutaries. 


tmrj  Sdb  papn,  uid  witli  mpencn  ink. 
At  hart  rightcea  eopti  ot  Ihn  ttjooaa 

Ifea  fMCtt  tbam.  T^tmxj-irt  ycaia 
afg^  «B«  «(  Ihcm,  lointad  on  leUain. 
«na   aoU    tor  Cra  handred  mud  toor 

'  lb*  «  hole  MHAlMr  oC  langvacM  ukl 
dialecto  into  wfakh  the  Uolf  Scripurca 
bB*B  been  UuMlated  a  two  hondtcl  ias6 
Uty-tWQ.     or  liiae.  two  bniiijred  anij 

pa  of  Bible  Societiea,  at  whidi  time 
the  Scriptuns  faid  been  tisiuiUed  into 
only  fcuTj-BeTeu  different  languages. 
Bagster.  in  bii  BiOr  of  Ecery  Litui, 
Ipvee  Epecimem  irf  the  SctiptniH  in 
Tsrions  languages  and  dialects,  to  the 
number  of  about  three  hundred,  includ- 
ing those  whidi  have  been  printed  in 
different  natiTe  chariLCtera. 

It  is  supposed  that  within  three  jtaa 
after  the  pnbticatioD  of  the  Great  KUe, 
in  153&,  no  le«  thi.D  twentj-cne  thjn- 
Hmd  copiea  were  printed.  Between 
1534  aatf  IGil.  two  hundred  and  eev- 
eaty-eig-ht  editions  of  Bibles  or  Tejrta- 
menu  in  Engtiah  were  printed.  In  lUI  1, 
16.13,  and  1GI3,  Gtb  editions  of  King 
James'i  veiBicut  wers  publidied,  besides 
•epamte  editions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment ;  and  we  have  some  slight  clue  to 
the  size  of  the  editiona  in  the  fact,  that 
one  person  in  Enfcland  hM  recently  col- 


lated no  len  than  aeven^  to^f  et  tlw 
iwoea  of  IGIt  ;  yet,  after  all,  this  m> 
the  day  of  email  things. 

Siikce  the  beginning  of  thi  praenl 
centoiy,  the  British  and  Foreign  &iy< 
Sodc^  ku  inued  OTer  nity-thne  rail- 
lioBi  of  Bibles  aitd  Tertuneati;  lb« 
Ataerican  Bible  Socie^  ha»  inned  mm 
than  twen^-ievem  milUona  ot  TOlitiiHi; 
other  Bil>le  Societien,  cot  far  trna 
twenty  millions ;  while  priTale  publuh' 
er>  in  Great  Britain,  the  United  StaM, 
and  elsewhere,  have  increaaed  IheK  l» 
sues  by  scores  of  miUions  bcsiilea. 

In  Gjicakuig  on  this  subject.  AndenoD, 
in  his  Aunnli  oftht  EiigtM  BiUi.  tan: 
' '  The  niume*  of  the  Scriptures  which 
have  already  been  printed  caniuit  b* 
□umbered.  Hitherto  we  haie  nua- 
bered  the  tdilioru  only  ;  bnt  th»  b  do* 
imposHible.  So  One  can  say  exoctlj  bo« 
many  fditioni  eien  of  the  English  BiUt  * 
have  been  published,  mnch  leie  intaiia 
ns  how  many  o/pitif." 

The  volnmea  of  Holy  Writ  drcnbM 
within  the  present  century  ore  (^ruitei 
in  nnmber  than  all  that  were  ia  t)K 
world  from  Hoeea  to  Martin  Lntliet, 
and  are  more  than  double  the  enlin 
productiOD  ot  the  pre^  frum  the  print- 
ing of  the  first  Bible  in  1450  to  thctn 
of  Bible  Societies  in  1804  (See  Jfa* 
vol  of  tht  Ammcan  Bible  Sotul^) 


IV. 
icrc  ie  bat  one  other  thing  to  record.    They  alt  rctnmod  tu 
Balcm.     Od  tlie  fortieth  day  after  his  rGSurrcction,  Jcsua  led 
I  out  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bethany,    Tliere, 


he  last  time.  Ue  blessed  tliem,  and  n-liile  in  die  act  of  pro- 
icing  hie  final  benediction,  ho  was  parted  from  them.  He 
idcd  in  tlicir  siglit.  lie  passed  into  a  cloud.  The  rapt 
plcfl  stood  gazing  np  Into  that  part  of  the  heavens  where  they 
last  bclicld  their  Lord.  Suddenly  two  men  in  wliite  apparel 
1  beside  the  eilent  group,  and  one  said,  "  Ye  men  of  GaUIee, 
do  yon  stand  gazing  up  into  Iicavcnf  This  same  Jcsos, 
h  is  taken  from  yon  into  heaven,  sliall  so  oome  in  like  mao- 
is  you  have  seen  him  taken  into  heaven." 
le  discijdes  returned  to  Jemsalcm  witli  great  joy.  11»ey 
vcd  that  JcsuH,  who  had  departed,  was  still  present,  and  their 
iw  was  gone ;  and  they  who,  forty  days  before,  were  in  tha 
nc8B  of  dcsimir,  now  continually  praised  God,  and  waited  for 
farther  dii^cction  of  Jesus.  He  had  become  to  tlicm  the  gloi^ 
eaven  and  of  earth. 


I  hm  wM  hh  •tax  a  rinqify  and  as  FimscientiooBl;  as  pa» 
Uib  t^  fc«<«  Vtma/Cty  eodearond  to  npirelicnd  mid  lo  ivpr» 
•MiC  4»  eaaKmHHB  of  Jcma  at  each  inotneut  of  Iiis  career. 
T%m  WDsfc  of  A*  MUnriap  is  oooiplcted.  Each  reader  baa  nun 
A*  wii'iiwiMHlj  of  «j^  «te  be  is.  An  agree  tbat  be  vu 
»a&  1W  faaft  fatoPtcOl  of  o^lam  cvntimea  lut\'e  believed 
Ifal  ka  TO  As  pwkal  nd  boit  maa  that  ever  lived.  All  vh 
hanm  «»  btBa««i  ban*  tteowa  bMtar  men  therefor.  Vfo  Iiitg 
•MB  dac  h»  —^w  fwliaiiwid  aa  aoc  or  spi^ke  a  ni>rd  wLicL  wuuM 
bai*  b«M  aafcaeaani^  m  t^  Cnator  uf  the  Universe,  if  tbo 
ONBturAnU  vvor  dad*  BioMlf  wiib  hnmaa  ficeh.  MiUiinu 
«f  VMB — kaigf^  awl  poaOh,  tad  ItistaraDs,  u»i  pbSKsophan,  uuJ 
ba^  ■cnbaabiy  aaA  ivde  »iiliiiiiiii.  and  parest  iraineD,  anJ 
lfc|>i  liibftM  biiiitiiri  illliiirlii  nr  l  AndaUirliolun 
fhltmmk  tbM,aDd  GvadbythicMatratl^faaTobMOW 
r  fcr  aR  tbat  k  t^aotifQ]  in  bi)linSB. 


ITW  h  b*  «k>  <■«  w  I)T«  aad  eo  die  aa  to  prodace  sadi  iani- 
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Chronology  op  the  Biuth  op  Jesus. — Pp.  26-37. 

Bt  an  inadvertence  which  I  seek  to  correct  in  this  Appendix,  a  note 
was  omitted  in  the  proper  place,  giving  full  credit  for  my  obligation  tc 
A.  N'ew  Ilamiony  and  Exposition  of  tJie  GoRpdsy  by  James  Strong, 
LiL.D.  (published  by  Carlton  «&  Lanahan,  New  York),  for  much  aid 
which  I  received  from  that  valuable  volume  in  my  discussion  of  the  data 
of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

Capernaum. — P.  167. 

It  should  have  been  stated  in  the  text  that  the  proper  name  **  Na* 
hum**  means  '^  consolation."  The  reader  would  naturally  infer  that  if 
it  had  any  signification  it  was  something  else  than  **  consolation."  The 
place  may  have  been  named  for  Nahum,  or  it  may  not :  if  not,  then  its 
name  simply  signified  ^'  Village  of  Consolation."  I  did  not  detect  this 
inadvertence  until  after  the  page  had  been  stereotyped. 

Addition  to  Note  on  P.  189. 

Perhaps  the  aurou^,  "  them,"  in  Luke  v.  17,  may  refer  to  fxy^Kw  iroXXoi| 
**  great  multitudes,"  in  verse  15.  But  what  I  have  written,  both  in  the 
text  and  in  the  note,  is  unnecessary  if  the  rea<ling  of  the  Sinaitic  Codex 
be  adopted.  That  omits  the  aurou;,  and  reads  *'  the  power  of  the  Lord 
wrought  in  him  so  that  he  healed."  With  the  omission  of  the  word 
^  them  "  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  the  difficulty  disappears. 

Slaves  at  Jubilee. — P.  203. 

The  statement  in  the  second  paragraph,  in  regard  to  the  freeing  of 
slaves  at  the  Jubilee,  is  to  be  understood  with  the  limitation  stated  in 
Leviticus  xxv.,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  slaves  which  were  **  of 
the  heathen  round  about"  them,  ''  of  the  children  of  the  strangers  that 


AiTsxmcEa. 


ig     tkiM,  lEd  nol  mo^j  UlU  [mivuian  of  tlia  jubilee. 
■  tka  lot  u  eorrvct,  bat  Uub  ts  adiieiJ  for  acvaracj. 


Hun  or  Mtciwit^Pp.  321-3X3. 

^n^|w«af  iy>hMk«Ucfctf«»toof  MatTofUagiUkWM  in  iht 

k«ClW  prirtv  brfM«  1  iwd  Dr.  Hum's  \ie«  of  U>e  cue,  u  b 

■  ii  IB  A>  A^  AqN^  (fc,  dk*{L  iL      I  UB  gratitiMl   U>  htxr  tke 

!i«''«lB«lafaMtpnMbr  a*  Gu-  u  Oat  this  Mjut  u  mil  u 

W  «Hrfp^rfi4  «ilh  Ar  "  ■■■!«■ "  wba  aBOCittcd  Jenn, — mad  that  abe 

hmat  h^  «ma  4*«&  m  w  yvwof  tk»t  Ae  wm  oT  drpnfni  uJ 
^HdaH  fcitilL  B»  «di  S^  :  **  S»t»»ic  poBMnoa  nrrinl  tben  do 
■■■*  oMmhb  iImc  «tt  A   ■<  |m>iw  iBBcnlity  Uwa  iunnitf 


A  Ikuaantn  ExriAma.— P.  3S&. 


L  twicMMe,  «^f«  ifac  !■  i|,iiMl  it  t^idend  iato  oar 
h^D^  n>   Es^oni  vwr^   **V^  ^^b"  Msar  raA  otr  or  kosH  a^ 
.1^  wc^  "mm"  >ii  iiMiifcii  i  BCBttadted  to  tka 
*!'  d>r   iiif'n'ii   t^  Triwfa*tr«  viD  be  •  kigial  •* 

AJ."       ~Snr   VbianS^  JS^nari*  */  L^fir,  ^oek  iL,  Amf^.  iL,    J  4.] 

^m^  -niu  sr«$st  n  ioK  asT  uk  wn^'  oc 


rtauTHiiixs.— ?>.  »S,  JS4. 


APFEHDIOIES.  flS 

Thb  Woman  taken  in  Adultery. — ^P.  456. 

The  story  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  is  found  only  in  John's 
€k>speL     The  critical  editors  of  the  Greek  Testament  mark  tliis  whole 
passage  ia  the  eighth  chapter  as  doubtful  or  spurious.     It  does  not  ap- 
pear in  the  Sinaitic  Codex,     In  the  first  writing  of  this  book  I  omitted 
this  narrative.     Upon  a  review  of  tlio  authorities  my  opinion  agrees 
with  that  expressed  by  Dr.  Schaff :  '^  The  prevailing  crUicaL  evidence, 
though  mostly  negative,  is  cLgainsi  the  passage,  the  moral  evidence  for 
it ;  in  other  words,  it  seems  to  be  no  original  part  of  Jolin^s  written  Gos- 
pel, but  the  record  of  an  actual  event  which  probably  happened  about 
the  time  indicated  by  its  position  in  the  eighth  chapter.    The  story  could 
not  have  been  invented,  tlie  less  so  as  it  nins  contrary  to  the  ascetic  and 
legalistic  tendency  of  the  ancient  cluurch,  which  could  not  appreciate  it.'' 
Those  who  desii*e  to  see  the  authorities  on   both  sides  may  consult 
Ijange^s  Cominentiiry  on  the  chapter,  with  Dr.  Schafi**s  valuable  addi- 
tions in  his  translation.     It  is  so  consistent  with  the  character  of  Jesus 
that  I  think  we  may  accept  it  as  a  real  event  in  his  life,  inserted  by 
aome  unknown  author  in  the  narrative  given  by  John. 

BETHANYoaBETHABARA. — P.  482. 

According  to  the  received  text,  Bethabai'a  is  the  name  of  the  place 

where  John  was  baptizing,  apparently  at  the  time  when  Jesus  came  to 

him  for  baptism.     (See  John  i.)     But  the  oldest  manuscripts  have 

*'  Bethany,"  a  reading  which  Origen  states  was  found  in  most  of  tho 

copies  of  his  day. 

The  Translation  of  Matthew    jlix.  10. — P.  519. 

I  found  it  difficult  to  render  the  original  of  the  passage  which  in  our 
common  version  is  translated,  '^  If  the  case  of  a  man  be  so  with  his 
wife."  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  with  this  translation,  and  yet  am  not  pre- 
pared to  suggest  a  better.  The  word  translated  '^  case "  means  cause, 
but  specially  tho  cause  of  something  bad.  It  is  a  sinister  word.  My 
translation  appears  very  awkward,  now  that  I  see  it  in  print.  The 
disciples  seemed  to  mean  that  if  their  Master's  view  of  the  marriage 
relation  wus  correct,  then  the  relation  of  a  married  man  to  his  wif(» 
was  injurious  to  him,  and  it  were  better  one  shoidd  not  many. 

Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Jesus. — P.  679. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  Dr.  Stroud's  book  on  the  Physical  Oause 
of  the  death  of  Jesus.  It  has  been  republished  in  this  country  liiict 
this  portion  of  the  book  was  written. 


r  pwi^nfA   en   the  subject,  I  saw  Dr.   ZTuuu' 

m    Tim  l^   Day  of  iXe  Pattion   of  our    ZorJ.      In    tkn 

tOa  &«M  Dr.  B«g1»e,  Ute  Fresideat  of  tlie  RofiJ 

■  ■  KStAmif^  IB  which  th&t  learned  gentlenuQ 

k  Dr.  Sttiaft  AMtj.     H«  cab  attentiun  to  the  fact  tli&t  mp 

•  rf  A>  haaffl  »  nipMHJiiJj  •  nra  aflection,  aiiil,  so  fitr  u  he 

inutiM  Ml^-kBced  is    life   or   laboring   wider  some 

ft  af  lh«  BfvetNiv  of  ihe  orgwi.     Jesus,  however,  was  pung 

i*  «•  can  dtaoover.     How  great  mtut  have  heen 

(Sfe.  Bmmb  i^m  ^pata  •  httar  fron  Pr.  Simpsoft,  Professor  in  tiia 
r  af  Efaiai;^  «&o  abo  aecepu  Dr.  Stroud'a  tbearj.  H« 
lA  sa  Cv  ■■  w«  CAB  &aw  oiwlerslaitd  the  physical  condition 
Mck  »  iMikfaB  tonuittsXHOt  of  Itia  sufferiugs  in  dcalli  could 
I  oalj  b^  &tsl  **i»'i"g  or  bT  •  rupture  cF  the  vidlg  ut 
tka  W>rt  «r  of  lupv  Uoad-n^Mfa  bwiiag  from  ii.  But  the  spap- 
^■■r  rmIi  ■•  Ikfl  hMil  ojr,  lAwr  Aat  it  was  not  mortal  syncope.  He 
a^s:  "Ob  ifcaiA^h—Jtlfc'iii  ^y^ptoaa  were  such  as  have  lieen  seen 
BOMB  of  iBftBfBof  ikBvalkaf  AFbeart.  Thits,  in  the  latest  book 
I-t1-*'l'^-]ii  "^T  T^I^T*^  hatwijo  111  Pr  /''    "^     ■  ■■  -  — '— ' 

SBtlKT.  rV.  Wabbe.  PtwSwsot  of  Medicine  In  Vniversitv  C-.'Ilege.  Lou- 
doB,  wkett  treBtiog  of  tb»  srmptoBia  iadicatiiig  death  by  mptnt«  of  tha 
heart,  observes :  "  Tlie  hand  is  suddenlj  earned  to  the  front  of  tbt 
cbcBt,  a  |ii«rcia$  shtiek  uttwed,"  etc.,  etc  The  rapidity  of  the  reanltiLg 
death  is  rvgulnunl  bj  the  siae  and  shape  of  the  raptured  opening.  Bnt 
ntmllj  death  t«t  spwdilv  easues  in  consequence  of  the  blood  escqiiiig 
firam  the  iuterior  of  the  heart  into  the  cavity  of  the  large  sarTOUodii^ 
heart,  sac,  or  pnicardium ;  which  ^  has,  in  cases  of  rupture  of  I'm 
heart,  be«n  found  on  dissection  to  mntain  sometimes  two,  three,  ixi, 
or  more  pounds  of  blood  accumulated  within  it,  and  separated  into  Tti 
dot  and  limiiid  serum,  or  '  blood  and  water,*  as  is  seen  in  blood  <hen 
eoUected  out  of  the  body  in  a  cup  or  basiB  in  the  operation  of  comnKn 
blood- letting." 

l>r.  Jostah  C,  Nott  of  this  dty,  a  gentleman  of  well-knownhigh  sooi- 
tific  attainments,  has  favored  me  with  a  copy  of  hispo*/-iMrtnMezamiii*- 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Maffitt,  made  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  R  F.  Gsino, 
IB  MobUe,  ia  1850.  Mr.  Maffitt  was  known  all  over  the  United  StstM 
as  a  man  of  no  ordinary  pulpit  ability.  He  was  what  is  called  s  "  w 
■rivaliat,"  and  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  is  great  excitement  Hi 
got  into  trouble,  was  arraigned  before  the  courts  of  bis  cbnn:Ji  in  Ke* 
York,  and  subsequently  went  South,  where  ho  was  preadiing  with  grwl 
■noceas,  and  apparently  in  high  health,  when  evil  reports  pnrsaed  hia, 


:H:ii)f»(>; 
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and  damaging  articles  from  the  New  York  papers  irere  republished  in  Mo- 
l)ile.  Parties  were  arrayed  for  and  against  him.  He  was  greatly  excited. 
Be  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  about  eight  o'clock  p.m.,  on  the  27th  of  June, 
and  died  in  seven  hours  When  the  physician  arrived  he  found  him  *'  in 
great  pain,  which  he  referred  to  the  inferior  sternal  region.''  He  liad 
had  pain  in  the  heart  on  several  previous  occasions.  **  Auscultation  de- 
tected no  abnormal  sound,  no  palpitation,  but  the  heart  beat  regularly 
and  slowly."  <<  He  was  perfectly  cold  all  over,  and  bathed  in  cold  sweat." 
After  anodynes  and  carminatives  had  been  administered,  he  said, 
«  Doctor,  I  feel  better  now,  everywhere  else,  but  that  pain  still  remains. 
It  is  a  persistent  and  abiding  pain,  that  seems  to  press  through  me  against 
my  spine."  '^All  this  time  his  pulse  was  r^ular,  full,  strong,  but 
rather  slow;  his  strength  was  good,  for  he  got  out  of  bed  several 
times  without  help."  At  one  o'clock  morphine  and  calomel  were  adminis- 
tered. At  two  o'clock  the  pain  had  left  his  breast  and  gone  to  his  heart, 
but  still  retained  its  severity.  There  was  no  palpitation.  He  com- 
plained of  being  weaker,  and  his  pulse,  although  regular,  seemed  slower 
and  weaker.  In  fifteen  minutes  his  heart  had  stopped  beating.  The 
post-mortem  showed  his  lungs  sound  throughout:  ^'pericardium  fully 
distended  with  fluid,  and  when  opened  was  found  to  contain  blood  and 
serum."  Dr.  Nott  says :  *^  This  being  carefully  removed  by  a  sponge, 
I  introduced  my  hand  into  the  sac  beneath  the  hearty  and  on  grasping 
this  organ  the  contained  blood  was  seen  to  spirt  from  a  small  perforation 
in  the  anterior  wall  of  the  left  ventricle,  disclosing  at  once  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  his  death."  Dr.  Nott  pronounced  the  death  '*  from  f&tty 
degeneration,  tdceration,  and  rupture  of  the  heart^^  confirming  Dr. 
Begbie's  general  view  of  such  cases  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Hanna.  If  Mr. 
Maffitt's  heart  had  not  been  diseased,  he  would  probably  have  survived 
his  grief.  Jesus  was  younger  by  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  was  appa- 
rently sound.  Dr.  Nott  believed  that  Mr.  Maffitt  had  a  malady  which 
«  marches  steadily  onward,"  but  adds  that ''  it  is  highly  probable  that  iti 
iermifuUum  vxu  hastened  hy  moral  causes!'^  I  cite  it  as  a  well-authen- 
ticated case,  the  most  modem  known  to  me,  of  rupture  of  the  heart. 
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Ab-Beth-Din,  the,  70. 

Abercrombie,  Dr.,  quoted,  683. 

Abia,  course  of,  15. 

Abbot,  Rupert,  quoted,  119. 

Aceldama,  Potter's  Field,  663. 

Acta  PhUippi,  115. 

Acta  Sanctorum,  quoted,  74. 

Adonis,  grove  of,  37. 

JEnou,  145. 

JEon,  21,  328,  476. 

iEra,  Vulgar,  24. 

.^scbylus,  quoted,  119. 

Alford,  Dean,  quoted,  31,  84.  47,  94, 
114,  130,  140,  181,  184,  195,  225,289, 
295,  308,  335,  406,  6:J0. 

Alexander,  J.  A.,  quoted,  165,  302,  330, 
345. 

Ambivius,  procurator,  68. 

Ambrose,  quoted,  293. 

Amen,  117. 

**  Amicus  Caeftaiis,"  659. 

Anderson's  ''Annals  of  English  Bible,'* 
quoted,  708. 

Andrew,  the  Apostle,  114,  221. 

Andrews,  S.  J.,  quoted,  541,  602,  613. 

Angaros,  Persian,  276. 

Angel  of  Jehovah,  109. 

Angels,  appear  to  shepherds,  40  ;  minis- 
ter to  Jesus,  106;  Scriptural  repre- 
sentations of,  106-111. 

Anna,  the  prophetess,  42. 

Annas,  the  high-priest,  67,  506,  636. 

Annius  Rufus,  procurator,  63. 

Annunciation,  of  John's  birth,'  15;  of 
birth  of  Jesus,  20. 

Anthony,  Mark,  29,  358. 

Antigonus,  29. 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  129,  551. 

Antisthenes,  quoted,  192. 

Antonia,  tower  of,  6C2,  652,  656. 

Apostolic  Constitutions,  293. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  the  Angelic  Doctor, 
854. 

ArchelauB,  his  troubles,  58 ;  in  Rome, 
59 ;  as  Ethnarch,  60  ;  his  income,  60 ; 
marries  Glaphyra,  60 ;  dies  in  Yienne, 
61 ;  suggests  a  parable,  540. 


Archisynagogns,  163. 

Aretas,  faUier-in-law  to  Herod  Antipa% 

66. 
Asnapper,  colonizes  Samaria,  150. 
Assarion,  a  coin,  380. 
Astronomical  calculations,  80. 
Augustine,    quoted,   31,    34,    47,    205. 

282,  288,  829,  343,  846,  847,  534. 
Ava,  land  of,  150. 


B. 


Babjlon,   colonists   from,  to  SamaziiL 

150. 
Badius,  Conrad,  420. 
Biihr,  quoted,  150. 
Bag8ter*s  '*  Bible  in  Every  Land,**  qnol- 

ed,  708. 
Baptism,  John's,  80 ;  of  Jesos,  84-89. 
Barabbas,  654 ;  preferred  to  Jesus,  657. 
Barachias,  588. 

Biirtholomew,  the  Apostle,  119,  226.' 
Bartimaeus,  533. 
Bath-Kol,  the,  551. 
Beelzebul,  325,  444. 
Benedictus,  the,  21. 
Bengel,  quoted,  03, 140,  142,  225,  980, 

2«9,  534. 
Bernard,  quoted,  119. 
Bertholdt,  quoted,  159. 
Bethabara,  482. 
Bethany,  465,  495,  498. 
Bethany,  east,  145,  496. 
Bethenda,  198. 

Bethlehem,  36;  children  slain,  8flL 
Bethsaida,  denounced,  316,  887. 
Bethsaida-Julias,  413. 
Bethpbage,  543. 
Beza,  quoted,  142. 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  quoted.  111,  167. 
Biehle's  Economic  Calendar,  27. 
Bloody  sweat,  coses  of,  662. 
Boanerges,  223,  532. 
Bonar,  quoted,  167. 
Bordeaux  Pilgrim,  37. 
Buchcr,  quoted,  534. 
Buriabi  among  the  Jews,  496L 
Byssus,  492. 


re>b 


t-IO. 


deatk  at,  II ;  decree 


Cmmi.  TPctiDB.  10. 
C«ara>  PUlJppi.  415,  431. 
CaiMTtuw.  hieii-prMM,  57.  67.  G37,  M3. 
CUifmbL  Emperor,  bnm  Herod  Isiip- 

P«.«7. 
Calrni7,  tni«  site  of,  W3. 
Camd't  hair,  74. 
Cana  of  Gili1e«,  ISO. 
CofUlha.  407. 

Capeniaiuii.  1G7;  deoooDoeil,  310. 
CanvauaetaL  40. 
CaMdoldnu.  quota].  3G. 
Cclluniu.  qauteil.  407. 
Celmu.  quoteO.  3C3. 
CeDBiu,  oMTed  b;  Angnatna,  30 ;  Bo- 

maa  BDd  Jewish  methoda,  S2. 
Chanlin.  qaoted.  SOIL 
Chnzian.  The.  103. 
Chief  prieRa.  G9. 
Chorniio,  denounced,  34. 
duutmas.  Lutiti.  S3  ;  Greek,  26. 
Chrouolog7  of  biiUi  of  Jema,  S3. 
■'CUuich."420.  44n. 
Chi^aoBloni.  quoted.  235,  MC,  578. 
Chow.  1«I, 

Cicero,  qnoled.  307,  3Q2. 
Clement  of   Alexandria,   qnoted,   115, 


le  of  an  y.iwm^nH  diad' 


240,1 
Cleopas.  50 ; 

pie,  (i95. 
Cleopatra  and  her  peaila,  353. 
CiEiicui.  quoted,  (i34. 

'•  CoDftreKation,"  430,  440. 
CouaCaDtine.  Emperor,  37. 
Cutuulaliipa,  2S. 
Coponiufl.  procitrator.  02,  G3. 
Corbun,  The,  la,  400. 

Criminal  luwa  of  the  Jews.  033. 
Croebf.  Dr.,  quoted,  109,  534,  013. 
CroH»,  form  and  oonstniotion  of,  604, 
Cuthnh,  colomting  Samaiia,  150. 
CTprian,  quoliid,  03. 
CjTcniua  (QnMuua),  81,  S3,  34.  62. 
Cyril,  of  Alexandria,  qnoted,  181. 
Cynl,  of  Jerusalem,  quoted,  438. 

D. 

Dn  Costa,  qnoted,  S84. 

&ilniQijutho,  410. 

DzLmoacoH,  407. 

Dimte,  quoted,  354. 

DnriuB,  llyntapen.  161. 

DariiiB,  Kotbiia,  151, 

Doath  £rom  JDj-,  cii»c«  of,  680,  081. 


DecapoTti,  18S,  406. 

Demctiiiu.  270. 

Denaiius.  4'r4. 

De  I'reB>enBe.  qnot^.  30. 

De  Quincej'a  tbeoi?  of  Judas,  DOS,  608, 

GOU. 
De  Sncy.  qnoted.  151. 
Devil.  The,  popular  mpentitiona,  37S. 
De  Wette,  qnoted,  03,  4U0-. 
Diabolns.  400. 
DickinMui'B  Verson,  SOO. 
Didrachm.  4:i0. 
Didjmua  (Thoraaal,  227. 
Dio  CoMrina,  qnoted.  25,  31. 
Dion,  city  of  Decapolin,  407. 
DionydnB.  Exignna,  S4. 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  583. 
Doddridge.  quotiMl,  534. 
Dodi.  Itev.  HotTia,  quoted,  468. 
Domitian,  Empeior.  18. 
Dora,  415, 

Dove,  at  baptism  of  Jesus,  88. 
Drachma,  coin,  487. 
Dupin.  M..  on  trial  of  Jema,  63I-03S. 
Dnigbt,  Dr.,  quoted,  107. 


East,  The.  43, 

Ebal,  Mount,  150. 

Ebrard,  qnoted.  534 

Edinbnrgh  Review,  qnoted.  85. 

Egypt,  J<*n«  in,  47. 

Eichhom,  qnotnl,  03. 

El-Azaitveh,  505. 

Eldeni,  00. 

Elcazer.  high -priest,  63. 

Elieicr,  of  Ljdda,  104. 

Elijah.  7^,  410;  with   Jecos,  415,  438, 

4;«).  675. 
Eliiabsth.   IS.  10,  20,  21. 
Ellioott.  Dixbop,  quoted,  32, 336, 534,  STL 
ElliotBon,  Dr.,  qnoted,  082. 
EI-Mejdel.  410. 

EmmaDi<,G)KS;  the  walk  thither,  003-^93. 
"Ephphathi>.''408. 
Ephratah.  30. 
Ephrem,  S07. 
Erasmus,  qnoted,  335. 
Eearhaddon,  150. 
ESacDfB,  Bketuh  of,  72. 
Euuncbs.  531. 

Euripides,  his  "PbaMlia  and  Medsa,'4Tll 
EnsobiuE,  quoted,  30,  114,  IIS,  146,380, 

571. 


Fnirlittim,  qnoted,  236. 
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Farmer,  quoted,  93. 

Fasti,  The,  25. 

Figs,  555. 

Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  100. 

Friedlieb,  quoted,  534. 

Fumeas,  quoted,  85. 


G. 


Gabriel,   and  Zacharias,  15,  and  Mary, 

21. 
Gadara,  365,  407. 
Gains,  Institutes  of,  31. 
Galilee, ''of  the  Gentiles,'*  160  ;    "no 

prophet  arises  out  of,"  456. 
Gaulonitis,  428. 
Gehenna,  585. 
Gemara,  The,  400,  518. 
Gemini,  consulship  of  the,  25. 
Genealogical  tables    of    Matthew   and 

Luke,  17. 
Gennesaret,  Plain  of,  168. 
Gerasa,  407. 

Gerizim,  Mount,  150,  440. 
Gethsemane,  628,  629,  681. 
Glaphjra,  wife  of  Archelaus,  60. 
Oolgotha,  Calvary,  665. 
,*^  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,*' 

214. 
Graves,  whitened,  586. 
Qressweli,  quoted,  225,  235,  243,  886, 

534,  541,  613,  621. 
Grotius,  quoted,  137,  202,  476,  534. 
Grotto  of  Jeremiah,  666. 
Gostave  Doru,  423. 


H. 


Hackett,  quoted,  556. 

Hades,  418. 

Hadrian,  Emperor,  37. 

Hallel,  the  Great,  545,  624. 

Hamann,  quoted,  53. 

Hamath,  150. 

Hammond,  quoted,  475,  555. 

Heart,  description  of  the,  680. 

Hebnm,  16. 

Hegesippus,  220. 

Heinsius,  quoted,  555. 

Helena,  Empress,  30,  666. 

Heliopolis,  47,  48. 

3engstenberg,  quoted,  100,  111,  578. 

ZBermon,  406,  427. 

^Serod,  the  Great,  15;  interview  with 
wine  men.  29 ;  date  of  death,  28 ; 
becomes  king.  20;  kiUs  the  Bethle- 
hem babes.  32,  46 ;  connection  with 
the  census,  33  j  Augustus's  opinion 
of  him,   48 ;   his  outrages,  48,  56 ; 

lUs   family,  57;    his   vrill,  58;    his 


funeral,  58;  completes  the  Temple^ 
131. 

Herod,  Antipas,  Tetrarch,  65  *  seduces 
Herodias,  66 ;  quarrels  witn  Pilate, 
66 ;  his  fall  and  death,  67 ;  his  char- 
acter, 67;  and  John  Baptist,  148; 
kills  John  Baptist,  886  ;  seeks  Jesus, 
483;  at  trial  of  Jesus,  650;  quarrel 
with  Pilate  healed,  651. 

Herod,  Agrippa  I.,  57. 

Herod,  Philip  I.,  husband  of  Herodias, 
55. 

Herodias,  forsakes  Philip  for  Antipas, 
66 ;  whom  she  instigates  to  his  ruin, 
66  ;  adheres  to  him,  67,  148;  causes 
death  of  John  Baptist,  385. 

Herodians,  sketch  of,  72,  216,  568. 

Herodotus,  quoted,  105,  276,  568. 

Herzog,  quoted,  6S, 

High-priest,  507. 

High-priesthood,  67,  506,  561. 

HUl  of  Evil  Counsel,  663. 

HiUel,  214,  517. 

Hippolytus.  of  Thebes,  17. 

Hippos,  of  Decapolis,  400. 

Homer,  quoted,  105,  262. 

Horace,  quoted,  507. 

Homsof  Hattin,  241. 

Howe,  Fisher,  quoted,  660. 

Hubner,  quoted,  03,  331. 

Hyrcunus,  551. 


Ideler's  calculation,  30. 

Ingraham^s  ''Prinoe  of  the  House  of 

David,"  quoted,  604. 
Ignatius,  Martyr,  430. 


J. 


Jacob's  Bridge,  101. 

Jacob's  well,  152. 

Jahn,  quoted,  64,  408. 

Jarvis,  quoted,  534. 

James  I.,  Apostie,  170,  222,  500,  63a 

James  II.,  Apostie,  228. 

Jennings,  quoted,  448,  440. 

Jericho,  465. 

Jerome,  quoted,  87,  74,  114,  146,  240 
280,320. 

Jerusalem,  date  of  destruction,  26. 

Joazer,  High-Priest,  56. 

Job,  470. 

John,  Apostie,  114,  170,  223,  430,  500 ; 
his  allegation  against  Judas,  607, 
610;  in  Gethsemane,  630,  071:  at 
the  cross,  673,  678 ;  at  tho  sepuldire, 
680,  701. 

John,  the  Baptist,  birth  aniumnoed,  17* 


■ne 


iratMi,  363. 
Jon*.  415. 


J«MlAltoT*>«;  MttlMIB   XUM- 

l«lfe,«;  <rilli  Jam  at 

SI. 
JoMpb,  of  JbnnadiMi.  C84. 
Jw^n,  qwted.  S4,  29. 33.  SI.  58.  GD. 

Si.  09.  S5,  «8,  G9.  71,  IGS.  130.  1». 

I».   ISO.   14a.    151.   lOS,    174.  183, 

ESI,  SSI,  STO.  S36.  332.  »43,  347.  407. 

U9.  4<>3,  506.  513.  £18,  &S1,  501.  SIS. 

030.  CiS. 
JasuPDV*  CiuraAS.  SOO. 

Jndu.  of  G^ilee,  hcmda  4  remit,  63. 

Joda.  I  .  A)i«Ue.  £10.  OSL 

JnlM  IL  il!*:ariot».  ApoaUe,  S-11.  399. 
001;  tiii  uM  (ituilieii.  OOt.  till);  in 
high-prioit'a  paLue,  G;j9i  the  Um  of 
hiDD.  WW. 

Juliiui,  Emperor,  SIB. 

JostiD.  Martji,  37,  STi 

JutUkh.  10. 

JuTdtBl,  quoteil,  380, 


Eedron.  the  creel.  1535.  628. 

KeiKlii,  of  Difi3L|xj1is.  4D7. 

Kepler,  his  calciilatioDs,  30,  41. 

Kumia.  Tbe,  2ti5. 

King  Janiea,  oiders  "chorcti"  inaerted 

m  the  truiuLitioa,  420. 
Kino,  quoted.  534. 
Knapp.  qaoted.  143. 
Enibbe.  quoted,  9-t. 
Knfft,  quuUtil.  O;!!. 
Kou^,  quutvd,  Otj,  335. 


LachiDiuin,  quoted,  40ti. 

Lunge.  >|u»Md,  143,  £17.  380,  3  )•-   34D, 

3rrJ.  4.12,  4(10,  n3j.  534.  5»fl, 
Z-inluer.  qiioti^.  'M,  4tL 
Lanyer.  mitiKin,  ST3. 
l^uanyuh.  !M6, 
LebBiian,  4INI. 
Lebbeiu.  £10. 
Legin  Acciuues.  31. 
Lepreiiy,  lh«,  1SH80. 
Iiepton.  uoiii.  HHO. 
LaL,  guoteU,  SU4. 


UAtamUSa.  fpioted.  4S.  liM. 
LicbtfOot,  quoted.  «4.  385.  335,  S7I 
41?,  448,  4Ti.  534,  Ml,  571,  58C,  OOT 
Lhj,  qBoted.  47:1. 
LiM^e.  quoted,  176. 
Loenata,  74. 

Lacke.  quoted.  142.  409. 
Lotluudt.  quoUiL  541. 
Lntber,  quoted,  142,  405. 


Haocftbees,  tbe,  ISS.  4C3. 
MeCUiilock   axid   Straug'a  Cyclopadi^ 

quoted,  108.  407. 
lkClar«,  qDirtul,  707. 
Macluenia.  Ciutle  of.  148.  3tl. 
lloKnigfat.  qauteil,  WO,  rOi. 
lUcWhotter,  quoted,  til. 
Hogadaa,  410 
Xagdala.  330.  410. 
Magi,  the,  uhI  llcrod,  43-40. 
Magnificat.  The.  3S. 
Magoc-misalnti.  Stil. 
Uaimoniile!!.  qnotol.  104.  571,  G34. 
Habdind,  high  -iirieat'i  Hemtnl.  SIO. 
Maldooatna,  Spanijth  Jesuit,  354. 
Hunmoo.  IDO 
Maiuua^h.  l->0.  l.")I.  2lil. 

Sociely,  quoted,  703. 
Mnriarane,  r>7.  CO 

MftTk.  his  Htj-le.  .J30.  , 

Ufl^,  lie   mother  of  Jesnis,  betnolt^. 

gencalogT.  17  ;  in  Saiareth. 


the  ; 
betli,  ; 


lit; 


:  1'" 


s  the 


Noctreth.  31;  ^^. 
Beveral  tmus.  311;  in  Bethlehom,  ^=^^1 
in  Hie  Ti.!.,|.le,  41  ;  her  r«lati^^ 
with   Jc»u».  073 ;  .at  the  crom,  6^^ 

era.  ^ 

Mary  Mapdalnic,   331,  C07,  671,  S^* 

087.  o»«,  taw. 

Mary,  wife  of  Cleopaa,  GTl. 

MaasaioD,  quot«i!.  311. 

M.tttbpw  iLevii.  Apoxtle,  101,  326. 

Uaiuidrell,  qnat'<d.  153. 

Henithein.  heudx  a  revolt  G3. 

Memioh,  The.  to  be  a  leper,  1S6. 

JlEljiriyHh,  47. 

iIeteiniis}-chosia,  nmong  the  Jein.  472. 

"oyer.  quoleO.  IKl,  113.  271).  317,  40d, 

443,  mi,  6r<0.  (t75.  I 

Michaells.  qnot«l,  248,  578. 
Midnish,  The,  5rit.  I 

ilmon.  DuiLD,  quoted,  63,  81,  153, 183,        ] 

408.  4I»I. 
Hilton,  quoted.  104. 
Mtna.  iu  value.  540. 
KTuihna.  Tbe.  27 ;  quoted,  08,  GO,  40a 
Aloncjr,  coisa,  1>0. 
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lithet  of  contempt,  268. 
oted,  534. 
nt,  454. 
Jefois,  427. 
The,  94. 


N. 


synagogne,  70. 

15,  226. 

I;  Jesus  settles  there,  40; 

tscription  of  it,  50,  54 ;  Je- 

i,  1G2. 

)ted,  31,  93,  124,  534,  610. 

). 

51. 

I 

• 

iioted,  534. 

his  interview  with  Jesns, 

tie  Sanhedrim,  563;  secret 

34. 

quoted,  114. 


is,  The,  43. 


O. 

)ted,  248. 

luoted,  93,  133,  343,  347, 

121. 

loted,  534. 

ed,  37,  93. 

oted,  534. 

,  192,  262. 

d,  534. 


P. 

,  The,  527. 
7,  546. 
147. 
)nicle,  26. 

owds  at,  516  ;  Jesns^s  last, 
t  Sabbath  of,  677. 
ed,  93. 
f  Jesus,  97. 

ttpolis,  407 ;  Christians  find 
3. 

L82 

I),  il4,  170,  181,  219,  898, 
tl7,  436,  527,  590,  593, 617, 
;30,  638,  639,  671,  688,  689, 
03. 

noted,  167. 
:etch  of,  71. 
statue  of  Nemesis,  470. 
46 


Philadelphia,  of  Decapolis,  407. 
Philip,  the  Apostle,  115,  225,  862,  888, 

549,  623. 
Philip,  the  Tetraroh,  415. 
Philo,  quoted,  64,  173. 
Phoenicia,  402. 
Phylactery,  463. 
Pilate,  Pontius,  procurator,  68 ;  omtagei 

the  Jews,  64,  342  ;  at  trial  of  Jenu, 

644 ;  his  wife^s  dream,  655. 
Pilkington,  quoted,  534. 
Plato,  quoted,  173,  202. 
Plutarch,  quoted,  173. 
Polybius,  quoted,  129,  365. 
Pompey,  129. 

Porter's  Hand-Book,  quoted,  660. 
Potter's  Field,  603. 
Priests,  courses  of,  15,  29. 
Procurators,  62. 
Pseudo-Alexander,  61. 
Publicans,  portitoreiy  227, 


Q. 


Quadrans,  coin,  580. 
Quarantania,  Mount  of  Temptation, 
Queen  of  the  South,  832. 
Quirinius  (Qyrenius),  16. 


B. 


Rab,  Babbi,  Babboni,  113,  583. 
Babboth-Ammon,  of  Decapolis,  407. 
Baka,  a  term  of  reproach,  208. 
Baphana,  of  Decapolis,  407. 
Benan,  quoted,  20,  40 ;  his  desozqitlon 

of  Nazareth,  50,  55. 
Bobinson,  quoted,  120,  125,  167,  198, 

200,  241,  317,  367,  607.  634,  641. 
Boeenmiiller,  quoted.  844. 
Bouth,  quoted,  230. 


S. 


Sabinus,  procurator,  i^roTokes  a  revolt, 

59. 
Sadducees,  sketch  of,  71. 
Sagan,  of  the  Synagogue,  68. 
SaHm,  145. 
Salome,  631,  671. 
Salvador,  Dr.,  on  **the  Trial  of  Jesns,*' 

631. 
Samaritans,  their  origin,  150 ;  defile  the 

Temple,  151. 
Sanballat,  151. 
Sanhedrim,  its  origin,  68 ;  its  constita- 

tion,  size,  President,  place  of  meeting, 

and  jurisdiction,  69,  453,  691. 
Satan  =  the  Devil,  93, 98 ;  Jewijdi  ideas 


L  37.  1« 
*•  Sa  of  I^nlr  IS.  11».  «DS. 

^  S«  of  M»."  int  Bsci.  117:  Ml;  509. 

-  LifB  g(  HaAML."  3I_ 
~    ;i,  t6I^  IfiS.  M2.  330. 

-     ■>*««.«»;. 

^  UT,  3^  40). 

aiMT.  w.  V. .  te  tkcoiT  or  j^te.  606. 

Stafaa.  (|a»*(d.  ;«. 

Sbcar.  k^  "HwMov.'  wtetoi,  1C3, 

8too«a.  Dc.  Wa..  quoted,  ns. 
Sm.  ^  ■- Vanderi^  J«*  -  Ml 
SwtouM.  VMML  as.  Si,  4S. 
SjVKBtn  bee,  SST. 

~    •    i.im. 

■toC,l«»-lM. 


'  Tscitns,  quoted,  Bl  ;  "  breTumg  tl 
Angnstos,"  32  ;  preT^Kug  eipMMica 
of  the  Coming  One,  4>( :   cpcmJEi  of 

'     Jeans,  fiS,  186.  473. 

TUaot.  value  ot.  443. 

~  quoted.  &5,  SO,  193,  331  m 


Tugum,  The,  .151. 
Tazinr.  TTie.  under  Cjrenins.  31. 
Tmjrlor.  Jeremj.  quot«tl,  475,  664. 
Tell  Ham.  miiu  of.  IG8. 
Temiile,    The.    138;     tu,    126.   4 
55T ;  Ted  rant,  6TS. 
of  Jesus.  91. 

pbjUtAeTj,  saa. 

q;uote>d,  57& 


S4T. 

TlieoptiTlMt.  quoted.  343, 
Tkchick,  quoted.  141,   152,  241,   M 

453.  4B&. 
TltonMs.  AposUe.  23T.  3G3,  407,  G99. 
Tboaaoa.  Abp. ,  qnoted.  SS- 
TbOBuDn.  hia  ''  Land  ai^  Book,"  4^ 

cd.93.  14«.  167.  1&4.  £45,  338,  14^ 
'     3M.  3OT.  8»0.  SS7. 628. 
Tibniu.  Empemr.  17.  84.  20,  W. 
Tischen-lOTf.  quoted.  3t«,  40«,  SSI 
TuBUBuid.  quoted,  4S. 
TksgeUa.  qaoted.  406 
TUjn.  Knperm.  S34. 
Ttmdu  Abp..  quoted.  124. 151. 1S4.  IS 

3SS,  SS5,   469,   473,  475,  SH  HT 

S»7. 
Ttcot.  CamKO  of,  itaCUedum,  S8T. 
Triitam,  qaotad.  see. 
Ttttthh.  Tba.  583. 
■•T»«iT«.  The."  SSS. 
TJw.4te.40S. 


Upluin.   Dt    F.  W.,  U»  '"O* 

Men."  46, 
Unm  utd  IliQmmim,  'de,  507. 


Tan  da  TcUe,  qtuXed,  Iia 
Taras,  Piefecl  of  STra,  «. 
Top^n.  ^DperoT.  IS,  149. 
Tictaiina,  qinotad,  36. 


TiJMt,  Honnt,  4flS,  704. 


I  Tm  dor  mait,  qnoM,  3C1 
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VoQ  Qeilach,  qnoted,  540. 
VoTstias,  quoted,  69. 
VuJgar  JSra,  The,  26. 


W. 


Wazd,  ''View  of  the  Hindoos,*'  597. 

Weiaee,  quoted,  93. 

Weslej,  quoted,  167. 

Wetstein,  quoted,  248,  473,  578,  586. 

WidiTs  translation,  489. 

Wieeeler,  quoted,  29,  31,  68,  386,  534, 

561. 
Williama,  "  Holy  City/'  quoted,  602. 
Wilaon,  ''Lands  of  the  Bible,"  quoted, 

.167. 
Winer,  quoted,  342,  518,  561. 
''Wise  Men,"  The,  28,  30,  43. 


Xenophon,  quoted,  141,  276. 
Xerxes,  276. 


Zacharias,  sees  apparition,  15 ;  becomei 
dumb,  16 ;  names  his  son  John,  21 ; 
pronounces  the  '' Benedictos,''  21; 
his  sacerdotal  class,  27. 

Zealots,  The,  63. 

Zealot-right,  The,  55a 

Zelotes,  Simon,  231. 

Zoroaster,  44. 

Zinzendorf ,  Count,  588. 

Zompt,  quoted,  36. 


PASSAGES  OP  THE  OlS)  AND  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  AND 

APOCRYPHA, 

JIlutM  to^  or  Quoted;  other  Hum  the  Four  Bvangeliets. 


^hMris  1  201;  L  27,  620;  iL  201 ;  iv. 

8,  201 ;  vii  4,  10,  202 ;  viii.  10,  12, 

202;   xii.  6,  149;   xiv.  22,507;  xvi 

7-13,  109 ;  xviii.  6, 347 ;  xviii  8, 108 ; 

xviii.  109;  xviii   110;    xix.  3.  108; 

xxii  110 ;  xTTriii  18, 150;  xxv.  9,  303; 

XXV.  22, 472  ;  xxiv.  7,  40,  109  ;  xxviii. 

12,  108 ;  xxviii.  12, 109 ;  xxix.  25-30, 

202;    xxxiL   2,  108;    xxxv.   19,  47; 

XXXV.  29,  363. 
Mxodue  iii.  110;  iil  6,  574;  xu.  46,  678; 

xiii.  ^10, 11-17,582;  xiii.  9, 16,  582 ; 

xvi.  202;  xx.  202;  xx.  26,  276;  xxl 

24,  274 ;  xxl.  32,  603 ;  xxx.  13,  126 ; 

XXX.  13,  436;  xxxii  110;   xxxiv.  28, 

98;  xxxv.  3,  203. 
LeviL  xiL  24,  41 ;  xiL  8,  41 ;  xiii.  45, 

185;  xvi  20-31,  515;  xviii  2,  509; 

xviii  46,  509;  xix.  18,  277;  xxi  10, 

648 ;  xxiii  27-29,  203 ;  xxiii  5,  541 ; 

xxiv.  20,  274;  xxvii.  30,  835;  xxvii. 

80,  515 ;  xxvii.  30,  586. 
fhmberi  v.  2,  509;  v.  6,  538;  vi.  1-21, 

16;  vL  9,  185;  ix.  12,  678;  xv.  32, 

208;  XV.  87-40,  371;   xv.   38,   583; 

zviiL    15,    16,    43;    xviii    21,   515; 

zviiL  21,  586;    xix.   448;    xix.   10, 

688;  XX.  10,  269  ;  xxi  143 ;  xxiv.  17, 

45;    xziv.  17,   158;    xxv.   11,  558; 


xxvii  8-11, 19;  xxviii  9,212; 
7,  515. 

Deut.  V.  26,  173;  vi.  16,  104;  vi  5, 
463;  vi  4-9,  13-22,  582;  viii  3, 
103;  xii.  6,  586;  xiv.  22,  515;  xiv. 


23,  664;  xxi.  23,  677;  xxii  11,  150; 
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Ideal  Head  of  Jestjs  (opposite  the  title-page),  after  the  oelebiated  palntinf 
by  Guerdno  called  *'  Eoce  Homo,'*  engrayed  in  aquatint  by  W.  G.  Jackman,  New 
York. 

All  of  the  80-called  heads  of  Jesus  are  ideals  of  the  artists,  made  to  supply  the 
demands  of  certain  believers  in  the  several  ages,  and  they  are  of  evezy  possible 
Taziety  of  character  and  expression,  as  they  were  designed  to  represent  the  teach- 
ing, laboring,  healing,  suffering,  or  triumphant  Christ.  The  most  ancient  of  these 
that  have  been  preserved,  that  are  worthy  of  the  name  of  fine-art  works,  are 
engraved  on  precious  stones,  and  must  be  assigned  to  quite  a  recent  age,  when 
the  Italian  revival  of  art  found  it  necessaiy  to  supply  the  multitude  of  worshipers 
with  some  visible  image  of  the  divine  man.  The  best  of  these  is  called,  "  The 
Emerald  of  the  Vatican/*  and  is  a  copy  of  the  head  of  Jesus  in  Bafaelle*s  cartoon 
of  the  Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes. 

The  heads  engraved  by  Albert  DUrer  are  very  artistic  ideals  of  the  nqtion  that 
the  Messiah  must  have  been  repulsive  and  unlovely  in  appearance.  The  Italians 
(Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Rafaelle,  Guide,  Guerdno,  Titian,  etc.)  made  their  ideals 
weak  and  womanish,  without  intellectual  force  or  manly  vigor,  and  have  in  nearly 
every  instance  lowered  their  hero  beneath  the  average  appearance  of  men  in  active 
life. 

The  recent  attempts  of  Europeans  and  Americans  have  served  only  to  show 
that  the  artist  is  incapable  of  painting  any  ideal  above  or  beyond  his  own  ehar- 
acter;  and  if  that  falls  below  the  pure  and  lofty  ideal  which  is  universally 
given  to  the  conception  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  then  the  work  must  reflect 
upon  the  subject  to  its  disadvantage.  The  all-healing  Messiah  oould  only  be 
represented  faithfully  as  the  merciful  physician  and  restorer  to  spiritual  and 
physical  health  by  an  artist  who  was  qualified,  first,  by  having  the  almost  divine 
fttlnbate  of  a  soul  that  is  willing,  for  the  sake  of  relieving  a  suffering  brother,  to 
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udf.  or  hie  criminal  diune  as  liis  own ;  and,  teooiA  &t 
r  MWIIJ  III  nproiiaoe  Uke  expremion  of  conntcDuice  whicb  will  coove?  thM  will- 
•  lo  aeU-ncii&cc^     The  utist  nho  would  not  so  sacrifice  himself  ii  leu 
B  Ibt  UmI  of  Jema  wbidi  eveiy  believer  holds  &acred.  nod  is,  thetefore,  inca- 
•  «(  eonoelniig  the  {nqier  character  of  the  divine  phjEiciaii.     AnH  thi^  ii 
M  <rf  uqr  Mbor  aapect  of  the  muDy-tidcil  character  of  the  Great  Teacbei. 
vdt  wt  wUat  bra  we  cannot  deteimine ;  bat  that  an;  aach  jucbiie  bu 
vtend  w*  mi«  mctain,  ind  own  onl;  watt.    It  aeema  to  mai^  peaam  thit 
badJMt  iM  d  ita  atpectt,  wbetber  reprnatntiBg  J«eas  as  t-i'«->ii-^  heftier,  at 
■M,  ia  ■bom  and  lieyood  the  poetibte  achierement  of  ait. 
r  lUhacB  vtn  isBoenccd  b;  the  Jewiab  habits  of  thought,  whicli 
■7  i^namatiaD  of  the  honun  fona,  and  more  eipeciallj  an;  at- 
■^f  t^  ilinDe,  with  horror,  and  therefore  the  onljr  denca  nsed 
■  thtt  dsiB.  ths  fiitk,  the  lyre,  the  anchor.  One  tbip  ni^n  aaii,  eta 
tt  be  aasgoed  to  aaj  he«d  of  Jean*  engrand  ob  i 
o  the  age  when  the  cmpciaDi  Matsiied 
(  B  as  jfTtiniiagi  to  tha  ooiut,  m  ia  maitioned  in  a  U«  of 

f^K  fMliiw*  t^tmrnthf  Jmmi  «re  tkcae  <£  Ae  pagdcoi.  inclsd- 
■  lk««V  ■*''■**■?•  *^**"')llxi«o;  aiidinthiamitDf 
t  •(  tta  en)«wiK  wftk  thena  ia  pceamted  in  a  aubiAj 
■i^BB-.  na  [MatTtif  baa  long  boen  Tateed  b;  room  critics,  who  think  tbfj  m 
k  k  BMC  of  tkt  leaJ  chMMtet  at  •  Jew  o<  Sjda,  in  middle  ^e,  than  aftpeaaii 
•■^  iMker  Italnn  wu^  It  it  almoat  Jmpnmihle  to  oouTey  eren  a  ttir  inqnaot 
«f  the  (XMiUcak-v  of  tiae  odfinal  painting,  which  is  jnstl;  i  IsiiimiI  amoi^  the  diiel 
wati  vif  ti«  ^mxest  aastes  in  art.  This  atgntiing  girea  aa  dear  and  ntiAc- 
IiM;  «3  kia  of  i^  (ciginal.  which  is  in  eaioa  and  rerj  aucfnUy  finished,  M  > 
fwst^ue  1^  he  i^^  m  bhKk  and  wUte,  and  the  strle  of  engiaTing  (aqotttntl 
ai  imi  tir  V  pk-b^Ui^  slaiced  for  wmA  a  subject.  It  should  b«  bocne  in  mind 
thai  thr  ivwcoalt  ««>«  K4  ia  the  kaliit  of  itiiiifaaK  erea  cot^kmned  cdBiiiuli 
MMk  a>^  ihanf  .-re  lh«  a^it;  of  the  Italian  aitasta  is  local,  aad  haa  h>  refeieac* 


tt  ««  B«)*  ^Kf  fKCciM  <£  Jtata.  it  aeeiBS  a  pi^  that  Ouy  ctuoot  be  tin 
vmA  ii  mans  w^  an  u  &v«  a>  posable  from  the  monkidi  baditioDi  of  (Is 
bniaiA  C&xTtL  saf  /<  tix  rSfW  wUaa  ctMcening  GnA  art,  and  who  wiQ  tok« 
ihf  cMar  kdI  Sf  t^  vvci  of  i^fonaiag  tfaciaMHea  cb  the  mamten  and  cnstmu 
«^  >W  $iTnuts.  loic  «<m<sa^T  of  Ae  Jew?  in  the  fint  centoij  a.  D.  ,  and  wba 
Wif«)£  yok^Mivc  V'  ?ewHDa  ^f  B^  Jbks.  ihe  natrre  <d  Paiertine,  in  ndi  ■ 
irti«a*.-<«c  l^al  ««  iduwi^  ±ai  it  aati^  to  m;*c4  and  loiv  him  aa  a  pmraful 
aOM^ciMW  pMMA.  :>r  !lc  «*«cy  aaemf*  to  »tama<  the  paam  or  chaiaeCH  of 
>ftfc»t>wa^«a*5Jgttj^e.lhtbin<.  tbedrapety.andottentheamtwsi 
'.amt  iaaiil  iJ  lii  Tmiishm 
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8HBPHERD8*  FiELD,  Bbthleheh  (p.  23).— The  Bide  hai  and  fields  east  of 
the  oonyent  and  village  of  Bethlehem  bear  the  name  of  The  Shepherds*  Field, 
and  have  been  used  as  a  pasture,  as  thej  are  now,  from  the  most  ancient  time. 
The  soil  is  kept  from  washing  down  the  steep  by  stone  walls,  forming  terraces, 
on  which  there  are  a  few  trees,  the  remains  of  orchards  of  olives  and  figs.  The 
shepherds  watch  their  flocks  day  and  night,  veiy  few  having  a  fold,  sleeping 
near  them  under  a  tent  of  coarse  doth,  .or  of  leaves  and  grass. 

It  was  in  one  of  these  fields,  east  from  the  teiraced  hillside,  that  the  beauti- 
fnl  idyl  of  Bath,  Boaz,  and  Naomi  occurred,  forever  sanctifying  the  toils  of 
common  life,  and  shedding  a  glory  over  t^e  harvest-field. 

The  scehe  is  also  associated  with  David,  first  as  the  shepherd  boy,  tending  his 
f ather^s  flocks,  then  as  the  brave  leader  and  chief,  contending  with  his  enemies, 
and  singing  the  praises  of  the  great  Leader  who  assists  all  who  contend  against 
evil ;  and  after  that  as  the  king  twice  crowned  as  ruler  over  the  Jews.  A  well 
is  pointed  out  there  as  the  one  whose  waters  David  thirsted  for  with  a  resistless 
longing,  which  was  suddenly  changed  into  regret  when  he  learned  that  its 
water  had  been  brought  to  him  at  the  risk  of  good  men^s  lives. 

The  village  on  the  hill  is  not  veiy  ancient,  although  it  may  be  on  the  site  of 
the  original  town.  It  is  not  again  mentioned  in  Scripture  after  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  which  occurred  not  in  the  village,  but,  as  Justin  Mart^  says  (A.D.  150), 
'* in  a  certain  cave  very  dose  to  the  village." 

The  village  is  built  on  a  low  hill,  which  is  west  of,  and  Bei)arated  a  little  by  a 
shallow  depression,  from  the  convent ;  it  is  triangular,  walled  in,  and  contains 
three  thousand  people,  who  are  nearly  all  makers  of  beads,  crucifixes,  boxes, 
models  of  the  holy  places,  &c.,  for  sale  to  pilgrims.  The  manufacture  of  relics  is 
also  carried  on  to  an  extent  which  is  alanning  to  the  true  antiquarian,  although 
very  profitable  to  those  concerned.  The  imitations  can  always  be  detected  by  a 
Uttle  care  and  scrutiny. 

Husks  (p.  22). — The  Garob  tree,  a  spedes  of  locust,  bears  the  long,  sweet- 
ish pods  (ten  indies),  somewhat  like  the  Lima  bean  pods,  whidi  are  called  hudu 
in  Luke  xv.  16,  and  St.  John^s  bread  by  pilgrims.  The  tree  grows  everywhere 
in  Palestine,  and  the  Levant  as  far  south  as  Hebron,  and  is  a  large*  and  hand- 
some object,  with  its  deep  green  dense  foliage  of  round  glossy  leaves,  more 
especially  in  the  diy  season,  for  it  is  an  evergreen.  The  Greeks  call  it  keratia 
(horn),  from  the  horn  shape  of  the  pods.  The  pods  (just  before  they  are  ripe) 
are  steeped  in  water,  forming  a  pleasant  add  drink.  They  are  also  sold  in  all 
Oriental  bazaars  for  food,  more  commonly  for  pigs,  cattle,  and  horses,  but  they 
are  only  eaten  by  the  veiy  poorest  of  the  i>eople.  They  furnish,  by  boiling,  a 
poor  quality  of  molasses  (dibs). 

Kazabeth  (p.  24)  28  first  mentioned  in  Matthew  ii  28,  or  if  taken  in  the 
Ofder  of  time,  in  Luke  i  26,  as  the  scene  of  the  annunciation  to  Macy  of  the 
Uzth  and  character  of  Jesus.  This  place  was  unknown,  or  nnmentioned  in  hm- 
toxy,  before  the  birth  of  Jesus,  but  since  that  event  its  name  has  beooma  a 
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world.    Th«  city  is  now  bnllt  on  ■ 

not  far  from  the  ancient  site,  a  litlls 

^MO  inbabitaotii     It  is  rery  well  buQt, 

tnMfad.  and  ot  two  Btorira  or  more.     The 

tJM  steep  place  wbioh  is  diona  ae  the  one 

J«nis.     There  aic  manj  ochcr  ob- 

m^toTfatpnaarramantaof  antiquity,  but  which  buYe 

taammai  tbifl  ibnie  of  the  diatnct  is  »  soft  white  marl, 

I ;  and  therefore  it  ia  not  probable  that 

AoB  MM  ac  tvo  hundred  years  old.     The  fotmtua,  Cho 

Inib  anmid  the  dtr  hare  sot  changed,  and  miut  pre- 

the  son  ot  the  carpenter  grew  op 

aottf  MBt  and  west,  and  ii  about  a  mile  long  by  ft 

wid«.     TiM  lOa  H«  fnn  HO  to  100  («et  high  abote  the  T&Uey ;  tli« 

nOad  Xal?  iHufl,  baiac  l.SM  Cart  abon  Uie  oo«ac  and  500  above  tha 

Tha  wd  ia  nek,  lad  aMtitaa  a  ireat  Tanetj'  of  trees,  flowers,  Tinea, 

ftwtt,  I  I'liiM   I,  arfgiainhiabBBdaacc. 

boa  Ika  auaBil  oT  IMq-  laaMil.  behiiid  ^TamreUi,  to  tiie  nortb* 


la  «f  vMA  an  aotod  alM  ta  lataic  Uato^.  Sonth-enat  the  long  brown 
•  «f  OanMljaAaoartMov  tfaa  Bv«<  Am,  with  the  blae  sea  beTond;  oa 
*  ad  tkna  aia  mMoBai  at  ^jah  and  BaaTs  priesta.  Ahab.  the  "  Bfties,'' 
•I  ito  aimtuw  md,  Mar  Ae  MS.  it  a  oontvot  dating  from  the  Crasadeg,  and 
tte  plain  of  bdiaelao.  kvcl  and  gnea  at  its  base;  the  hillBof  Scmaria,  inclosing 
tt«  KSty  of  Samaria,  and  the  mountain  Ebal  (and  Gerizim  behlod  it)  by  Sheehem, 
Oilbo&.  Little  Hermoo.  and  its  5peck  of  the  Tillage  of  Xain,  and  Shnnem  not  tar 
«S ;  the  Eishon  riwi.  tha  Tillage  of  Jeire«l :  Mount  Tabor,  with  memories  d 
Detuimh  and  Barak,  and  later  of  Napoleon ;  Gilead,  purple  and  tl«miilonB  in  tiis 
•ast.  riaiDg  into  ihe  h%fa  platcwi  of  Jaolan,  over  which,  to  the  north-east,  tha 
i^tijwJTijf  cnet  of  HenDcoi  above  the  dooda.  lifbng  np  so  many  mined  pagna 
lMnpl«a  OD  its  stdea  and  snmnuts.  The  Xoont  of  Beatitiides  (Hattin)  jost  hidea 
Cap^maom  at  the  aorth  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee ;  the  heights  of  Safed,  Jebel 
Jermuk.  and  Ike  hill  oc  whkh  Haior  oooe  stood,  are  to  tha  north,  and  oret 
titem  appears,  like  a  stOl  bine  dead,  the  lai^  of  Lebaaoo. 

Jebel  Eaokab  madcs  the  site  of  Cana,  lying  at  its  foot ;  and  there  is  the  sea 
OTcr  Ane  again ;  St.  John  of  Acre,  full  of  medieval  history,  full  of  dust  and 
mina,  of  Crasading  times  and  later  ages  of  wai. 

VAUkMXn  (pL  35).     See  p^e  731. 

Bbtblkhui  ip.  36).     See  Shepherd'*  Field,  p^a  33. 

HKSWMi  (p^  aSK  — There  ba  been  a  "city"  ui  < 
pnaeot  place,  which  is  nlled  EhtUO,  The  Fiioid  (itf  G 
avei  ainoe  the  time  of  the  earlkat  records  in  history.  The  whole  district  ia  tmrnr- 
aUe  to  an  sgikitltarsl  hfe,  and  B  noted  for  itB  good  soil  aid  the  givat  varied  of  iti 
pmdncti,  eapecialty  the  tine,  fifs,  (diT«a,  and  ia  aa  wen  watered  aa  any  pait  of  tba 


r  the  site  of  tfae 
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coontiy  south  of  Jerosalem.  In  its  days  of  prosperitj,  under  David  and  Solomon, 
tveiy  foot  of  land  was  carefnlly  dressed ;  the  hill-sides,  which  are  now  stony  and 
barren,  were  terraced,  and  sapi>orted  a  dense  population.  The  crops  are  still 
excellent,  and  are  rotated  in  the  most  scientific  manner  (from  tradition),  gmin 
and  yegetal>les  giving  place  to  melons  and  cucombers. 

The  most  interesting  antiquity  in  the  village  is  the  Haram,  or  Mosque  of 
Hebron,  which  is  the  successor  of  some  more  ancient  structure  built  over  the 
Cave  of  Hachpelah,  in  which  were  buried  Sarah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  It 
is  possible  that  some  part  of  this  building,  the  beveled  (or  rebated)  stones,  are 
the  remains  of  some  work  of  Solomon  or  David,  the  only  point  against  this  sup- 
position being  the  silence  of  Josephus,  who  would  probably  have  noticed  such  a 
work  and  given  it  prominence  in  his  Antiquities.  It  may  then  have  been,  as  it  is 
claimed  by  some  critics,  the  work  of  some  one  since  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
Or,  more  probable  than  any  theory,  the  Haram  is  a  relic  of  several  ages,  put  into 
ita  present  shape  some  time  during  or  after  the  Crusades. 

The  successor  of  the  Oak  of  Mamre  is  a  terebinth-tree,  nearly  two  miles  from 
Hebron,  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the  real  site.  It  measures  twenty-two 
feet  in  circumference,  and  shades  a  space  of  about  ninety  feet  diameter.  The 
church  of  Constantine  was  built  near  this  tree,  a  few  of  the  stones  of  which  are 
still  to  be  seen,  some  large  ones  measuring  fourteen  feet  in  length. 

Khif^  David  lived  there  seven  years  and  a  half,  as  king  of  Judah,  and  was 
on>wned.there  king  of  all  the  tribes. 

Glass  is  the  chief  manufacture  at  present,  which  is  made  up  into  a  great 

-  variety  of  articles  for  domestic  use,  and  ornaments  for  women^s  wear,  such  as 

'  rings,  ear-rings,  bracelets,  anklets,  which  are  of  every  possible  tint  and  pattern. 

Hany  women  are  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  get  any  better  jewelry  than  this 

cheap  glaas. 

Inn,  or  Ehak  (p.  40).— The  only  public-house  offered  by  the  Orientals  is 
a  two-story  structure,  with  a  large  inclosed  space  for  animals  and  goods.  The 
lower  story  is  used  for  storage  and  for  feeding  and  housing  animals,  and  the 
upper  for  the  travelers.  In  some  of  the  great  khans,  as  at  Damascus,  the  court 
is  roofed  over,  and  the  building  is  three  or  four  stories  high,  and  has  a  great 
number  of  rooma  No  furniture  or  bedding  is  ever  provided  by  the  innkeeper, 
and  every  needed  article  must  be  supplied  by  the  lodger.  This  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  have  camels  for  baggage  besides  for  riding,  and  so  every  party  of  half  a 
dozen  forms  a  little  caravan  of  ten  to  fifteen  camels,  or  camels,  horses,  and  don- 
keys. 

The  inn  of  Ghimham  is  the  first  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  was  at 
Bethlehem,  on  the  road  to  Egypt,  as  alluded  to  by  Jeremiah  (xlL  17) ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  was  the  same  public-house  in  which  Jesns  was  bom.  Its 
site  is  now  occupied  by  a  convent,  which  dates  from  the  Crusades,  if  not  from 
the  time  of  the  Empress  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  and  is  the  oldest  Chris- 
tian church  in  the  world.  It  was  repaired  by  King  Edward  IV .  of  England ; 
Baldwin,  the  famous  Crusader  and  king  of  Jerusalem,  was  crowned  in  it. 

The  building  is  venerable  and  majestic,  and  interesting  from  its  material  hia- 
tay.    Its  roof  is  made  of  the  oedar  of  L«banoii,  and  \\&  Tivas^<^  qc^izqssoa  ^^sk% 
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BBlIi«T«d  from  maiij  nractn'o,  the  gifta  of  prwixa  and  devont  persciiia.  Sana 
ot  the  Bj-cmtliie  p{Ilani  are  paiDted  with  cnriooR  devices,  which  sre  almcat 
obIit«ral«d,  being-  verj  much  tiroe-worn  and  weather-stained. 

The  histoi?  sod  trmditiuii  of  the  "  Cave  ot  the  Nutivitr."  n-tdrb  is  nnder  tha 
dmreh.  tiMOf  reached  b;-  >  numbei  of  dteps  cut  down  in  Lfae  solid  rock,  luid  in 
wliicll  it  is  iMCited  that  Je«os  woa  bom.  eitenda  back  idincot  to  the  death  of 
John  the  Eianf^list  and  B^relator.  Cares  and  recesses  in  the  rock  are  now 
n>cd.  and  probnblv  «lw»y»  hare  been,  w  a  refu)^  for  cattle,  and  also  for  people, 
kv  in  often  noticed  in  the  Scriptui^s.  But  BtiU  there  is  verr  little  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  cave  harins  been  a  part  of  the  onginol  inn.  Jerome  tiaiulated  the 
Bible  in  a  grotto  at  Bethlehem,  which  maj  have  been  in  this  mme  cave  (wfaeie  • 
grotto  is  shown  as  his  studio),  allhongh  it  has  been  rei;  ranch  enlaiged  in  later 
Umm.  ami  is  now  a  vei?  show?,  if  not  actnallv  a  eplendid  room,  filled  with  ^U 
onuuuents  of  retigiooH  interest,  the  gifts  of  the  pious  pilgrims  of  many  ages. 
Marbte  pareinent,  marble  ODlnmns,  paneJs.  silvei,  bnun,  and  copper  lampa,  with 
^!ii  omamenbB,  and  manive  metal  cAndlesticka,  hiirhlT  enriched  wjUi  en^raTin^ 
and  gilding,  and  inacriptioni  ecnlptured  and  gilded;  and  more  show^.  and  ap- 
parent); more  valuable,  than  all  the  rest,  a  radiated  nUa  aronnd  the  inacriptJOD 
mcotding  the  birtli  of  the  Sarionr,  made  of  colored  glass,  in  imitation  ot  picctona 
atones,  and  placed  over  the  grotto  which  is  pointed  nut  as  the  vei?  spot  OB 
which  Jesua  was  born.  There  wu  formcrty  %  atar  composed  of  real  gold  and 
jireciouB  stones,  including  monf  valuable  diamonds,  emeialda,  &c,  which  wsa 
removed  bj-  some  avaticioua  and  onwoitlif  eogtodian,  and  the  pre«eat  che^ 
imitation  aiibatitutod.  The  walls,  and  in  manj  plaoea  the  roof  ahio,  are  ooTMed 
with  lichl  J  dyed  sillc  bsngings. 

SlKAl  (p.  iS), — The  Sinai  of  tradition  and  of  many  modem  investigutOES  la 
cbown  in  the  view,  which  was  taken  from  the  plain  Er  Rahah.  a  Utile  west  of  the 
convents  The  whole  gronp  of  peaks  is  named  Jebel  Mritn.  Mount  Moses,  and 
the  pelik  nearest  to  the  convent  is  called  Has  Sufsofa.  Head  of  the  'Willow,  from 
a  angle  n  iilow  tree  which  growa  on  it. 

The  snmmit  is  about  2,000  feet  above  the  plain,  and  has  on  it  a  chapel  and 
the  roins  of  a  mosque,  which  may  be  reached  bj  a  few  minutes  of  hard  climb- 
ing. The  whole  maimtoin  stands  out  against  the  aky  like  a  huge  altar,  bein; 
separated  bj  valleys  on  all  aides  from  the  mountains  ajonnd. 

The  plain  of  Er  Rahah  Lb  two  miles  long,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  slopes  gently 
Uiwards  the  mountain,  forming  a  natural  amphitheatre  on  which  mioiy  thou- 
sands  could  Cftmp  and  distinctly  view  the  monntain  from  ita  base  to  its  aanunit 

ScccoTH  (THE  Booths)  <p.  84>.— It  is  still  called  by  its  ancient  name,  pro- 
nounced by  the  Arabs  Siiknt,  and  is  believed  to  mark  the  place  where  Jacob 
crossed  the  Jordan  river,  a  few  miles  below  Bethshaa.  The  booths  mnst  have 
been  an  the  east  side  of  the  river,  bnt  the  name  has  been  transferred  across,  foi 
Saknt  is  now  on  the  west  side.     Othet  names  have  passed  over  Jordan  in  the 
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le  maimer,  as  **  Jebel  Milsa,"  near  Jericho,  Moses*  Mountain,  meaning  the 
one  from  which  he  viewed  the  promised  land,  which  was  on  the  east  side. 

The  vessels  for  Solomon^s  Temple  were  cast  in  the  claj  ground  on  the  Jordan 
banks,  between  Succoth  and  Zartan,  and  there  are  very  fine  and  deep  clay  beds 
there  now,  the  clay  from  which  is  hard,  almost  slaty,  easily  softened  and 
moulded,  and  the  best  known  for  casting  metals  in  to  this  day. 

The  whole  vicinity  of  Succoth  abounds  in  springs  and  brooks,  and  there  is 
'*  much  water"  now,  as  there  was  in  the  time  of  John's  ministry  (John  iii.  22). 

The  **  ford"  (so  called,  for  there  is  no  passable  place  as  a  ford  there)  opposite 
Jericho,  near  the  Jews*  castle,  is  one  of  the  ^^  localities"  of  the  monks. 

Ford  of  thb  Jobdan  (p.  58).  The  view  is  of  a  place  near  Nimrim  (the 
Panthers),  where  there  is  a  rather  difficult  ford  in  the  season  of  low  water,  but 
none  at  all  in  the  winter.  There  are  several  fords,  in  the  summer  time,  which 
are  used  by  travelers  and  the  natives,  as  opposite  Bethshan,  near  Succoth,  just 
north  of  Wady  Yabes  (Jabesh),  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Betha- 
bara  (Beth-bara)  of  Judges  vii.  24.  There  are  several  others  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Jabbok.  Ten  miles  south  of  that  river  there  is  a  good  one  on  the  road  from 
Nablus  (Shechem)  to  Es  Salt  (Ramoth  in  Gilead),  and  there  are  ruins  of  a  Roman 
bridge  there  also.  There  are  also  fords  both  above  and  below  the  Pilgrim's 
Bathing  Place  (Latin),  opposite  Jericho;  the  upper  one  is  supposed  to  be  the  one 
crossed  by  Joshua.  The  river  below  the  ^*  bathing  plxuse"  is  swift  aud  deep,  and 
cannot  be  forded. 

Gaiimel  (p.  00).— The  mountain  is  1,800  feet  at  the  east,  and  500  feet  high  at 
the  west  end,  and  is  nearly  eighteen  miles  long  from  the  site  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Baal's  prophets  to  the  convent  overlooking  the  sea.  It  is  the  most  picturesque 
region  in  Palestine,  in  variety  of  hill-sides,  mountain  slopes,  covered  with  the 
most  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  carpeted  with  countless  flowers.  The  forests 
abound  in  wild  game,  such  as  partridge,  quail,  woodcock,  hare,  jackal,  wolf, 
hyena,  boar,  and  bear. 

The  mountain  has  been  famous  from  remote  antiquity  as  a  holy  place,  having 
had  among  the  visitors  to  its  shrines  the  ancient  philosopher  Pythagoras  and  the 
Emperor  Vespasian. 

The  present  building,  standing  on  the  west  end  near  the  sea,  was  erected  in 
1830,  over  the  ancient  ruins  of  the  convent  originally  standing  there,  which  was 
founded  by  St.  Louis  of  France,  who  named  the  order  *'  The  Barefoot  Carmelite 
Frimia*' 

Cafernaxtm  (p.  112),  which  had  been  so  utterly  destroyed  as  to  leave 
scarcely  any  trace  of  its  site,  has  been  restored  to  history,  beyond  a  doubt,  by 
the  researches  and  discoveries  of  W.  M.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book),  and  the 
Palestine  Exploration  {Jerusalem  Recovered),  The  ruins  lie  scattered  over  a  hill 
called  Tell  Hum,  which  rises  from  the  water  edge  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and 
which  is  an  excellent  site  for  a  city,  being  high,  commanding  a  wide  prospect 
across  the  sea  south,  over  the  plains  and  hills  east,  the  plain  of  Gennesaret  and 
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ttu)  hSBi  of  Galilee  west,  and  tbe  nioiiiit«mB  around  Sofed,  while  anow-cuppej 
Hnnoon  ia  in  tji^w  Dorth-east.  Thfre  it)  u  ruin  of  the  «yTi!i(;o^?.  trhich  ma^IuiTa 
bwn  liuilt  or  improved  by  the  centurion  incnticiiiod  in  Hatthpw,  who  wob  in 
eouuituid  of  Iti>mkn  ttoope  BtatioQed  there.  The  building  wua  amde  of  iime- 
MOM,  bmuiiht  from  a  diRtance,  and  there  are  a  few  pieces  of  scnlptured  onor 
vcatn,  oolumni,  «>niioea,  iiiit«ls  left,  whioli  indicate  that  the  atmcture  wunui(^ 
luAcont  in  niig  uid  woikman&bip.  Ooe  o(  the  lintets  had  sculptured  on  it  a  pot 
of  nuuuut,  an  au  ornament,  among  scroUs  and  other  figures,  which  prorea  that 
Uio  building  van  a  roUifioas  edifice  built  by  Jews. 

Thum  wu  also  B  oemctery,  with  graves  and  regular  tombs  cat  in  the  took  « 
built  ttboTc  the  Eurfttce.  The  rains  cotct  a  space  nearly  as  large  a*  the  town  o( 
Ti\i«[ias,  and  the  place  muj  have  oantained,  in  ita  greateat  prosperity,  fifty  tliw 
wnd  inhnbitantfl.  The  materiaU'may  have  been  earned  away  daring  the  iut 
thonaand  yean,  to  reappear  iu  other  cities,  or  have  been  bomt  into  lime,  aa  his 
been  done  at  other  plaan 

The  other  doimonte  to  the  ale  of  Capernaum  do  not  present  ruina  wliidi 
•lUwer  the  demand  of  the  text,  and  Tell  llum  dotis.  The  Evangelists  did  Dot 
gire  topographical  indicntions  directly,  for  they  were  not  writing  a  geognphyi 
while  JosephUB,  M  a  ooldicc  and  engineer,  was  careful  to  notice  localities,  asdbis 
description  of  Capernaum  and  other  plaoea  is  very  oomplete. 

The  miracle  of  the  feeding  fire  thousand  peraons  with  food  created  for  thg 
purpcwo.  wan  coTisidcrod  hy  all  the  Evanguliats  of  very  great  importance,  and  a> 
Uiey  have  all  mentioned  Capernaum  and  Bethaaids  in  oonmection  with  (ha  ii^ 
count,  geographers  have  been  so  perplexed  aa  to  attempt  to  invent  a  Beamd  B«tl>- 
Mida  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  west  of  Capernaum. 

The  preaching  by  the  sea  may  be  located  somewhere  along  the  coast  betwMB 
Tell  Hum  and  Tubigah,  where  diere  are  several  creeks  and  inlets  in  which  Iha 
boat  (Hhip  in  the  Gospel)  could  ride  in  safety  only  a  few  feet  from  the  shore,  and 
where  the  multitude  could  be  seated  on  the  Arj  shore,  where  there  are  latuj 
boulders  of  basalt,  smooth  and  convenient  for  aeats. 

The  &r«t  tour  of  the  Apostles  were  fishermen,  and  there  are  no  mme  favoraUs 
places  for  carrying  on  their  bnsiDeas  than  thia  very  shore,  where  thdr  boats 
oonld  be  kept  in  safety,  and  their  nets  mended  on  the  hard  ahell-pkved  beadL 
(See  Tell  Hum.) 

Ca^a  (p,  130). — There  is  a  divimon  of  opinion  among  Bidiolara  ontheqnestiaa 
of  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cana,  one  party  holding  that  Kefr  Eenna,  a  vQli^ 
three  inites  north-west  of  ^aiareth,  is  the  bue  site,  and  another  that  what  a 
now  called  Kana-el-Jelil  (Caika  of  OalDee),  is  the  sit«  of  thB  village  in  which 
the  marriage-feaat  waa  held,  at  which  it  is  mid  that  the  wine  wtM  neated  froni 

Kana-ri-Jelil  waa  aelecied  u  the  mora  beautifnl  of  the  two  in  a  pictolnl 
•ansa,  and  baaide*  the  •vidonoe  aeema  to  be  grtaOj  in  ita  tavDr.  It  liea  eai  tba 
wd  of  a  Tidge,  at  the  foot  of  Jebel  Eaukab,  jost  at  tbe  border  ol  the  plain  (tf 
Battatxf  (plain  of  Trm-hiT).  eight  miln  north  of  Naaareth.  He  dte  la  vei; 
IkTOiaUa  for  Am  tiew«,  oiw}ookip(  tbe  plain,  and  indodinsdiatantgiiiiqiMa  of 
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wvenl  monntalns  well  known  in  Bible  narrative,  aa  Hermon,  Tabor,  Gilboo, 
Oazmel,  and  Lebanon. 

The  andent  writers  (Antoninus  Idaxtyr,  A.D.  500;  St.  Willibald,  a.d.  780; 
BflBwnlf,  A.D.  1108;  Maurice  Sanatoa,  A.D.  1321;  Breydenbaoh.  a.d.  1483; 
Anaelm,  A.D.  1W7 ;  Adriohomia,  a.d.  1576)  unite  in  describing  the  site,  as  be- 
lieved to  have  been  correctly  located  in  their  day,  at  the  foot  of  a  high  round 
mountain  on  the  north,  a  plain,  broad  and  fertile  on  the  south,  and  with  Sep- 
phoris  between  it  and  Nazareth,  all  of  which  particulars  are  found  at  Kana-el- 
JeliL  These  writers  also  described  six  water-pots  and  a  triclinium  where  the 
feast  was  held,  the  whole  being  in  a  cavern  or  grotto,  undeiground,  like  that  of 
the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  and  also  of  the  Annunciation  at  Nazareth. 

The  water-pots  shown  there  are  not  reliable  as  antiquities,  because  they  are  a 
oomBKm  article  of  domestic  use,  and  are  made  when  wanted,  in  every  age,  in 
every  year,  and  a  few  broken  jars  can  always  be  had  to  lend  their  appearance  in 
aid  of  a  popular  tradition.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  water-pots  ar^ 
shown  at  both  sites  of  Cana,  and  both  claimed  as  veritable  antiquities. 

The  general  truth  of  the  event,  the  Oalilean  village,  the  custom  of  the  people 
keeping  water  and  wine  in  jars  of  pottery,  can  be  proven  beyond  question ;  but 
the  bouse  in  which  the  feast  was  held,  and  the  jars  that  held  the  water  made 
wine,  have  passed  away  into  their  original  dust. 

Joim*8  Prison,  MACHiBBUS  (p.  148). — ^Herod  the  Great  built  a  palace  and  a 
prison,  and  probably  bath-houses  also,  at  the  hot  springs  of  Gallirrhoe,  on  the 
river  MaiJLn,  about  eight  miles  from  the  Dead  Sea.  Josephus  describes  it  \  WarSy 
tI,  a  1)  as  '^  a  very  rocky  hUl,  elevated  to  a  great  height,  ditched  about  with 
valleys  on  all  sides  to  such  a  depth  that  the  eye  cannot  reach  their  bottoms,  that 
on  the  west  reaching  to  the  Lake  Asphaltitis ;  and  on  that  same  side  the  castle 
had  the  tallest  top  of  its  hill**  The  cliffs  are  200  feet  high,  about  150  apart,  and 
the  stream  from  the  hot  springs  is  six  to  ten  inches  deep,  50  to  100  feet  wide, 
and  runs  four  or  five  miles  an  hour.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  or  palace,  and  per- 
haps other  houses,  are  scattered  over  several  acres  of  the  ridge,  nearly  half  a 
mile  from  the  ravine.  The  finest  view  is  had  by  moonlight,  when  the  almost 
daylight  of  the  full  moon  gives  a  wild  and  strange  character  to  the  scene.  There 
has  as  yet  been  no  exploration  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  except  at  a  few 
pohits,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  richest  results  would  follow  from  the  examina- 
tion of  certain  .well-known  ruins,  such  as  these  at  Machaerus,  and  at  Heshbou, 
Babbath- Ammon ,  by  scientific  men,  projierly  provided  with  instruments  and 
nsBistanta, 

SoECHRM  (p.  140).— The  village  lies  between  two  hills,  Ebal  and  Gerizim, 
which  are  on  the  great  dividing  ridge  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Meditemmeon 
Sea.  It  is  now  called  Nablus,  a  corruption  of  Neapolis,  the  Greek  name  giveu 
to  it  l^  Vespasian.    John  speaks  of  it  as  Sychar,  and  Pliny  called  it  Mabortha. 

The  valley  is  about  1,500  feet  wide,  between  the  two  mountains,  and  its 
feneral  level  is  1,800  above  the  sea.  The  valley  is  full  of  springs  of  good  wate^, 
the  people  counting  as  manv  as  eighty.    Some  of  these  qmngs  send  the  waten 
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Uo  tiM  lori«^  and  oIlMn  inlo  the  Madfttmnam.    rbmwti^Mk, 
fBOdoctiTt  ia  (mabttda,  gaidens,  aiid  fields,  a^ 
lately  of  Ihiit  aiid  TSidiiia,  zttioiiiiff  llIoeln^*a^ 

.AlacalHaii  pifeflhad  Ida  tent  luidAr  the  oak  af  Moc^ 
vooIk^  of  the  Urinir  C^  BMur  to  SheoiieBi.    In  tlda  Ticdnllj  vaa  alw^«i# 
pedbal^f  Hia  rqaidmim  of  Maleldaadek«  the  inwy  o#  Salem,  la  «r  aaar  ^at  IMii 
awdara'Tflligo  cif  fiaTini     Thit  fffunnrHmnt  altir  niatm  Hiat  tiha  Moriah  iia  iritfifr 
Alwaham  laid  out  laaae  taady  for  the  aacrifica  waa  HewBt  Qartrfm>     < 

fihedhem  alao  waa  the  lealtaioe  et  tfae""  gxaadaon  o(  Ahwhawij  Jaao^  ii> 
boQglit  a  field  and  di«  a  walL    (Bee  Jaeob^a  WelL) 

It  k  pBohaUj  on  aoocmiit  of  theaa  w^^oMNm  fiMBta  in  the  U^^ 
ttat  Mbaea  legaided  it  aa  the  neat  aaondipot  in  Canaan,  and  Am  on|f«t  4ai»* 

nontad  to  tiie  wonUp  of  the  IHiiv  Ctod,  and  On*  aeeotdi^A7 
gxeat  aannmlilj  of  the  people  there. 

The  eiperiment  haa  bean  made  of  two  teadaca  atatioped  on  onpoiits  lito  ^ 
the  Yallqr,  on  Bbal  and  Geiliim,  who  lead  the  Waarinft,a  and  tin  ooaMi  la  a  Iffi 
Toioe,  and  wen  diakhie^r  heazd  1^  aadi  othei; 

The  bonea  of  Joeeph  were  alao  tewi^  fiKim  %jppt  hj  Ihe  cUdi^ 
and  bmied,  aa  tcadition  aigrB,  In  the  level  iplut  doae  nnder  the  foot  o(]iB>^ 


Jacobus  Wkll  (p.  1S8).— The  remarkahle  woik  oalled  Jacob*a  Well  h  in  ^ 
plain  of  Mokna,  a  mile  and  a  half  finom  the  TiDage  ot  Kabhia  {ShtiAm)^ 
Joseph's  Tomb  is  in  plain  Tiew,  nearer  Mount  EbaL 

There  are  none  who  dispute  the  identity  of  this  well  as  haying  been  the  wodc 
of  Jacob  and  his  seryanta  The  most  surprising  thing  about  it  is  that  ft  ^ 
should  have  been  dug  at  all  in  a  place  which  abounds  in  natural  spniig>  w 
bright,  sweet  water,  and  sufficient  in  quantity  to  supply  several  brooka  The 
visitor  now  first  descends  into  a  chamber  about  ten  feet,  in  the  floor  of  which  a 
the  mouth  of  the  well,  only  laige  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  mao.  This 
openiug  is  broken  through  an  arch  which  has  been  not  very  long  ago  built  over 
the  well.  The  shaft  is  seven  feet  sir  inches  in  diameter,  and  seventy-fite  feet 
deep  down  to  the  rubbish,  which  is  supposed  to  be  fifty  to  seventy-five  feet 
deeper.     It  is  lined  with  rough  masonry,  having  been  dug  through  alluvial  floiL 

There  are  ruins  of  the  church,  which  once  stood  over  the  well,  scattexed 
about,  but  no  signs  of  any  curb  or  inclosing  wall  of  any  kind  around  the  mooth 
(John  iv.  1). 

This  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  Palestine  that  is  not  ''honored**  by  lO^ie 
edifice  or  monument  ^'locating**  the  Bible  narrative;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
Greeks  (Russians)  have  lately  bought  the  plaoe,  with  the  intention  of  building  ft 
ohurch  over  the  well. 

The  valley  of  Mukna,  the  ancient  Moreh,  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  prodoo* 
tion  of  grain,  fruit,  and  vegetables  in  all  the  land  ; — ^vinea,  figs,  oranges,  Usast^ 
pomegranates,  in  short,  every  fruitful  tree,  and  all  growing  beaide  never-fvl^ 
streams  of  pure  water.  The  valley  extends  for  about  aeren  miles,  and  h  vi 
expanse  of  cultivated  soil  in  all  the  land. 
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PTAN  FRiEflrr  (p.  159).  The  Assyrianfl  carried  away  to  the  Eifphratet 
it  Samaria,  and  sent  their  own  people  to  occnpy  the  cities  and  the  land, 
e  emigrants  the  modem  Samaritans  are  descended.  They  have  kept  a 
)  law  as  it  was  on  their  day,  500  b.  c.  ,  and  still  celebrate  the  ancient  form 
,  although  there  are  only  about  onehondred  of  them  left.  The  dress  of 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  correct  following  of  the  ancient  style,  and  its 
I  answers  the  requirements  of  the  text  in  Exodns  very  closely.  The 
ween  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  began  when  they  were  refused  to  have 
rebuilding  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  after  the  return  from  the  captivity 
,  when  they  built  a  temple  for  themselves  on  Mount  Gerizim,  at  She* 
le  time  of  Alexander.  This  was  destroyed  by  John  Hyrcanus,  B.C.  120. 
1  century  A.D.  there  was  a  Christian  Church  on  Gterizim,  but  only  a  few 
be  foundation  are  left 

Sum  (p.  168). — In,  determining  the  antiquity  of  a  name  which  ia 
ched  to  a  certain  locality,  it  is  sometimes  needful  to  follow  it  through 
Ages  it  may  have  undeigone  in  passing  from  one  language  to  another. 
baeol(^ca1  skill  Dr.  Robinson  was  especially  noted  and  successful,  hav- 
«d  hundreds  of  Bible  names  from  the  modem  Arabic  titles  to  places 
le  Scriptures.  W.  M .  Thomson  was  the  first  to  discover  the  name  of 
L  in  the  Arabic  Tell  Hum.  He  says :  '*  Hum  is  the  last  syllable  of 
rm,  OS  it  was  anciently  spelled,  and  it  is  a  very  common  mode  of  cur- 
namcs  to  retain  only  the  final  syllable.  Thus  we  have  Zib  for  Aoh- 
k  for  Aphcah,  etc.  In  this  instance  Kefr  has  been  changed  to  Tell^ 
Leserted  site  is  generally  named  TeU,  but  not  Kefr  (which  is  applied  to 
and  when  Capernaum  became  a  heap  of  rubbish  it  would  be  quite 
the  Arabs  to  drop  the  Kefr,  and  call  it  simply  Tell  Hum.**  (See 
u) 

I  AND  BOOKS  (p.  180). 

(p.  181). — There  are  few  remains  of  the  ancient  forests  on  the  moun- 
ria,  and  the  cedars  are  the  most  noble  specimens  now  standing.  On 
)f  the  Lebanon  range  there  are  several  groves  of  the  ancient  cedars, 
Lch  is  near  the  Beir^it-Damascus  carriage  road,  and  is  quite  easy  of 
ravelers,  who  have  brought  away  thousands  of  the  cones,  which  are 
e  inches  long  by  two  inches  diameter,  and  one  especially,  Robert  Mor- 
in  1868,  distributed  several-  thousands  among  Sunday-school  scholars 
38  to  a  study  of  the  natural  history  of  Palestine.  The  largest  cedars 
aear  the  highest  summit  of  Lebanon  (Dhor  el  Ehodib),  close  to  the 
rpetual  snow. 

s  (p.  104). — There  are  several  kinds  of  bottles  used  in  the  East,  made 
irth,  glass,  and  of  metaL  The  skins  are  of  various  sizes,  as  they  are 
.  rabbits,  kids,  sheep,  cows,  holding  from  one  gallon  to  thirty  or  forty, 
isually  prepared  with  the  hair  turned  inside,  and  so  are  likely  to  give 
>r  wine  a  peculiar  flavor.  These  skin-bottles  are  the  kind  alluded  to 
ptures,  where  neio  bottles  are  recommended  for  stzength ;  and  the^ 
kl  in  Spain  now  oa  well  aa  in  PaLes^e  and  o\»hsK  ^utonLonoaXi&Ma* 
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oi  oofpftK  dr 
Xbe  aaoiiBt  piMM  «f 
kniTn,  swoidi,  hMiiHe«,  &Amf  bowby  ^^  and  lbi» 
and  tin,  ftke  wdoii  of  oopper  and  dno  teaiimf 

Arcoht  BOTTLn  (PL  191). 

FOOL  OF  ITmHtwiJin  (^  190).— .TUt  pod  k  oofc  la  the  aqU  nNk,  fli  W 
gnai  aotiquiigr,  and  k  tin  woik  «f  Heiakiah,  Iji^  of  MSaSk,  wIm  ""aii^^ 
pool,  and  a  oondnit,  and  btongfct  watt  into  tiia  oi^;**  aad  alio  **9ft^fdt^ 
^ppor  vataBDooiaa  of  GOoi^  and  taoiil^  II  fltn^i^  doim  to  Ika  voift  lik  if  ^ 
oftgr  of  SavH" 

JeroMlem  ia  diieflj  dependenl  on  tito  xaina  for  ite  mppfy  of  wator,  aai  e*«q 
boaae  has  under  it  one  or  more  rjitenw. 

The  Hesekiah  pool  is  ^'tO  feet  long,  150  wide,  and  capable  of  holding  millioiu 
of  gallons  of  water,  which  is  nsed  to  supply  several  both-bonses.  The  poo* 
is  inclosed  by  houses  on  every  side,  one  of  which  is  a  large  hotel,  kept  ^ 
Europeans. 

The  question  of  where  the  pool  of  Bethesda  was,  and  which  ruin  or  pretenl 
pool  is  the  true  site,  if  any  now  remains,  is  one  of  the  unsettled  problems  in  th< 
map  of  Jerusalem.  Among  the  sites  offered  is  the  great  pool  or  reservoir  noitl 
of  the  Temple  site,  and  now  called  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  near  the  St  Stepfafl 
Gate,  and  which  has  been  lined  with  masonry  and  cemented  for  holding  watd 
although  it  is  now  dry;  300  fee't  long,  130  wide,  75  deep. 

Another,  called  by  Eusebius  and  the  Bordeaux  Pilgrim  the  twin  pools,  wbk 
has  been  lately  found  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Temple  area,  a  large  rese 
voir.  165  feet  long  by  48  wide  (with  a  dividing  wall  running  lengthwise,  and  bo 
sides  arched  over,  and  now  built  over).  The  water  is  used  by  the  Convent  of  t 
Sisters  of  Sion.     The  Arch  of  Eoce  Homo  is  near  the  place. 

Mr.  Williams  {Uol^  CUy,  p.  484)  thinks  the  Bethesda  pool  was  near  the  I 
Ann  Church,  and  now  almost  completely  destroyed. 

Chancellor  Crosby  selects  the  Yirgin  Foontain,  which  Is  now  ontsida  of 
oity  walla,  as  the  true  Bethesda. 

Onr    text  offers  the  Heiekiah  pool,  whidi  answea  many,  if  not  all,  of 
laqnixements  of  the  case. 


Ska  of  Galilee  (p.  218).— The  sea  is  pear-shaped,  the  largo  and  at 
Mtii,  ibL  and  \)[Lt^-<)^aAX^«KA  xaii^  wide^  and  twelve  and  a  qnarter  lon^ 
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mrfaoe  is  between  600  and  700  feet  below  the  ocean  level.  The  shores  axe  on 
lU  sides  quite  regular  in  outline,  bat  the  hills  are  indented  into  many  little  bays 
or  hollows,  some  of  which  are  small  plains,  filled  with  vegetation,  and  very 
beautifiiL  The  hills  are  almost  always  gently  sloping,  and  might  be  coltiyated 
fmm  bottom  to  top.  The  soil  is  rich,  being  formed  on  limestone.  Basalt  has 
flowed  over  the  tops  of  the  hills  from  three  sources,  Kurun  Hattin,  £1- Jish,  beyond 
Stfad,  and  in  the  Jaulan.  The  beach  is  paved  with  minute  white  broken  shells, 
and  ifiriH^  in  many  places  with  oleanders  and  other  flowering  shrubs. 

The  hiUs  have  a  general  tint  of  purplish  brown,  broken  in  some  places  by  gray 

xookt,  or  Unes  of  foliage.    The  east  shore  is  2,000  feet  high,  quite  uniform  in 

bright  along  the  sommit  of  the  ridge,  but  cut  down  by  several  deep  ravines,  with 

few  scattering  trees,  and  no  forests.    On  the  west  the  banks  are  about  the 

le  height,  bat  the  uniform  level  is  relieved  by  the  outlines  of  Tabor  and  Hattin, 

wrlaJbh  rise  into  the  sky  in  the  distance. 

northward  the  outline  is  still  more  varied  by  the  heights  of  Saf  ed,  the  plain 
ot  Ctennesaret,  and  the  snow-capped  Hermon. 

towards  the  south  the  view  is  lost  in  the  dim  hasy  heat  of  the  Ghor,  with 
ICcycmt  Gilboa  and  Little  Hermon  on  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  Gilead  on 
tla^  east  The  locality  of  the  Dead  Sea  can  be  made  out  by  the  level  haze  in 
tlac^  distant  horizon,  in  the  morning  or  near  sunset. 

7he  Jordan  river  enters  near  the  western  shore  of  the  north  end,  and  colors 
^^  water  for  nearly  a  mile  with  its  muddy  current,  and  passes  out  at  the  south 
a  pure  bright  stream. 
^Ihe  water  of  the  sea  is  in  some  places  250  feet  deep,  and  is  clear,  bright,  and 
to  the  taste,  except  near  salt  springs. 
'  ^he  climate  is  almost  tropical,  ice  or  frost  never  appearing.    Palms  and  all 
™^^  of  trees  and  vegetables  grow  in  luxuriance,  and  indigo  is  cultivated.     The 
■^TUiiier  heat  is  high,  but  the  cool  breezes  of  the  morning  and  evening  relieve  its 
^ptessiveness. 

Ihe  waters  are  well  stocked  with  many  kinds  of  fish,  some  of  which  are  much 
P'l^xed  for  their  flavor. 

Several  warm  springs  pour  their  waters  into  the  sea,  which  were  increased  in 
^^ftume  and  temperature  by  the  earthquake  of  1887.  The  most  noted  of  the 
W>t  springs  are  those  near  Tiberias,  where  there  are  bath-houses  of  stone,  quite 
Well  baHt.  Josephus  speaks  of  this  place  as  Emmaus,  near  Tiberias.  It  was  an 
ndent  and  fortified  town  of  Naphtali,  as  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshua  (xix. 

«). 

In  the  time  of  Jesus  there  were  nine  cities,  or  cities  and  villages,  around  the 
lliores  of  this  lake,  only  one  or  two  of  which  now  remain — Tiberias  and  Magdala. 
All  the  others  are  in  ruins,  and  even  so  far  destroyed  as  to  be  almost  entirely 


The  sea  has  had  several  names,  as  Galilee,  from  the  district  in  the  Roman 
pedod;  'Chinnereth,  from  a  city  which  stood  at  or  near  the  present  Tiberias ; 
i^fbeaoMMf  from  the  dty  which  was  named  in  honor,  of  Tiberius,  Emperor  of 
gtoOMB ;  and  Gennesaret,  from  the  plain  of  that  name  on  its  north-west  border. 
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Laxp-vtahd  (p.  240). — ^The  recent  exploiation  in  Paleetine  liae  foond  muj 
Mtidee  of  domeetio  nee,  enoh  ae  bottlee,  jnge,  lampe  of  pottery,  and  aome  artidei 
of  copper,  as  rings  and  omamente,  daggexB,  heads  of  gods  and  Beri>ent&  and  thii 
lamp-etand,  which  was  f  onnd  in  a  chamber  south  of  the  Haram  Area.  Some  d 
theee  artidea  were  finely  wrought,  beautifully  enamelled,  or  delioatel|y  inhdi 
Th^re  were  also  a  few  articles  of  shell,  ivory,  and  wood  carvings,  sndi  as  boxei 
and  cases  for  the  toilet,  and  objects  of  luxuiy. 


If orxT  OF  BsATiTUDKa,  KuBUN  Hattik  (p.  242). — Almost  muusfmoai  gob* 
wat  Kwates  tho  Sermon  on  the  Mount  on  this  mountain,  which  rises  Yafjti  abort 
lh«  plain  of  Buttauf  (Issachar),  a  little  more  than  half  way  between  K^onth 
and  the  Sea  of  OalikeL  Its  Arabic  name,  Kurun  Hattin,  Horns  of  Hattin,  de- 
iczibes  its  appearance  from  a  distance,  for  it  is  marked  by  sharp  peaks  at  etdi 
mkI  espMiaUy  as  seen  from  the  south.  The  view  given  in  the  engraving  is  from 
ib«  opposite  skle  of  the  plain,  on  the  north,  where  the  horns,  or  peaks,  are  nol 
w»  appazv^nt.  The  Hebrew  word  for  horn,  keren,  is  almost  identical.  It  is  the 
stKw^  prvvmnent  height  on  the  west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  plain  at  iti 
w«th«m  foot  is  very  easily  reached  from  the  coast  towna,  while  from  the  plain 
l«>  the  suaimit  it  »  but  a  few  minutesi'  walk.  There  is  a  level  place  on  the  top, 
•(»  dy^cjr.b^!  in  the  text,  azkd  also  a  higher  standing-place  on  the  homa  It  ii 
ducuacily  *'  the  mountain**  of  the  idiole  region,  no  other  being  comparable  to  it 
la  pev>e:vrae£K>eu 

?>.::■  'Atft  cTt^A:  ^tcle  boiwecii  the  Crusaders  and  the  Saracens  took  place  on 
ar*,!  jLr,'<i*.v,;  ;>..<  u:v><intAixL  On  the  5th  July,  1187,  the  noble  army  of  Knights 
Tx-  vvv.\-Ni^  v,:;.v,.vr.:\i:  C,->V\  with  S.'XH)  squires,  men-at-arms,  «S:c.,  formed  their 
*  v.-  .;'  >«*::!.;'  ;vrv*.:i>i  the  ariny  of  SAladiiu  The  contest  was  carried  on  through 
j^'^vr^l  .:\>^  v.v.::l  :he  rf:rLr.\r.:  of  the  Knights  and  their  followers,  then  led  by 
\  ■ .;  V-  .;>  .-:'  1  •.•.<v*-* ir..  Kjiyr.A-d  of  Chatiilon,  the  Grand  Master,  the  Bishop  of 
V>  .■  V  N-vrv;;  :>f  rtlu"  of  th^--  trae  cross^  and  Humphrey  of  Turon,  were  either 
V.  x>\  ,-  "-•  i,v.'  vr.A.'ccrN8w  There  has  been  no  Christian  power  or  ruler  in  Palefr 
t>v,  'xvcv.  '.^a:  .Ijkv  tc  ih-j; 

N  V.N  vw  Irms  HftiMv^n  jv  SlO'.— The  village  of  Xain  is  poorlj built, 
,*;'  tXv..  :~»vv:;«  hu:^  oc:  a  r.vkj  rld^,  a  spar  from  Little  Hermon  (HillMoreh), 
jLX'sl  V  .vk-  :>  ,•  %\i:<  r-*^.ivi  Sr:^v<-  :he  Jorian  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  mini 
oc'  c-  «.•.'•.•  vr  7  .^  ;>  ..^r  ^r.-^r  A  :hf  tCIa^,  and  thene  are  cave  sepulchres  in  the 
V  .  ■  V  *  "*  i.c<  .*:  :>;'  s.:v\  in. I  iI<o  c^n  Oie  vro^t.  The  expedition  of  Gideon 
t.  '  ^  ^  J^V  -•,— .  ^iJi  liiv-.-jji  in  ri'chtrsk  and  tramj^ts.  is  associated  with  this 
^  .-.    o    *'-^  -'V*  y*jL^  ;n  fr,*n:  ci  Xain  is  tha:  on  which  the  Mi.^i*T>itAa  wcr« 

•,>  xi:  Y.  .*"  *  wTfcj  ><:l:i  Vch  on  ar  island  ani  oc  the  mainland  opposite,  the 
*^.cn;  Vv-i,:  ^rf;^  j^r.^c^rr  f .^r:  .i-i>i  A'.?xanier  f.>ni>i  it  necessary  to  bniid  a 
,\*  -^^v  -'^-^^  -*  -^'^  2<i*.xr>I  £;:rjry:  h^  sltv^"  ^'f  th--^  oiiy.  ani  the  work  still  re- 
ai.Aj:*v»,  xN^  .^  :>^  5sC;«^  to  -.h^  si>o^«.     Th-?  pc^siliiirn  in  the  time  of  Christ 
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ttesdy  equal  to  that  of  Jerusalem.  Caasias,  a  Ghiiatian  bishop  of  Tyre,  was  at 
the  CoDiiGil  of  GflBsaiea.  "  William  of  Tyre  *'  was  archbishop  in  the  time  of  the 
Cmaadep  (a.d.  1124),  and  wrote,  in  his  history,  an  account  of  the  wealth, 
strength,  and  manufactures  of  the  city,  among  which  gbiss  and  sugar  are  men- 
tioned as  articles  of  great  value  in  trade.  The  Christian  army  abandoned  the 
place  on  the  eve  of  June  17,  11D4,  the  Saracens  took  possession  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  have  held  it  ever  since.  The  ancient  strength  and  wealth  have  disap- 
peared,  and  its  present  condition  of  silence  and  desolation,  as  compared  to  its 
fanner  activity  and  magnificence,  is  a  most  complete  fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
One  stone  alone  of  its  great  sea  wall  is  left  in  its  original  position,  near  the  north 
end  of  the  island  dty.  It  measures  G^  feet  thick  by  17  feet  long.  The  ruins 
have  been  used  as  a  quarry,  furnishing  colunms,  capital^  panels,  and  wrought 
stones  for  buildings  in  Joppa,  Acre,  and  Beirdt,  besides  many  fine  works  carried 
to  Rome  and  Gonstantinoi)le.  The  ruins  of  the  Christian  cathedral,  in  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  the  modem  village,  are  still  imposing,  and  are  visited  by  every 
passing  pilgrim.  It  was  about  250  by  150  feet  in  extent.  Some  of  its  main 
columns  were  red  ayenite,  and  now  lie  where  they  fell. 

The  most  interesting  objects  next  to  the  cathedral  ruin  axe  the  immense 
fountain  and  the  remains  of  the  aqueduct  for  supplying  the  city  with  ¥rater.  A 
few  days*  work  would  repair  the  fountain  as  good  as  new.  The  water  is  bright 
and  dear,  and  flows  in  a  large  stream,  which  is  only  used  to  turn  some  small  mills 
built  against  the  ancient  walls.  The  largest  pool  or  cistern  is  80  feet  across, 
octagonal,  and  20  feet  deep.  Another  is  52  by  47,  and  12  deep  ;  and  the  third 
is  52  by  36,  and  16  deep. 

Tbll  Huh  (p.  819).— See  TeU  Hum,  p.  168. 

Gbbsa  (p.  366). — The  ruins  of  this  place  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  on  the  left  bank  of  Wady  Semakh,  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  having 
a  little  plain  half  a  mile  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  in  width  between  the  site 
and  the  water.  The  dty  was  endosed  with  a  wall  about  three  feet  thick.  The 
largest  ruin  is  of  a  rectangular  building,  which  was  built  east  and  west,  but 
whidi  cannot  now  be  identified  either  as  a  temple,  synagogue,  or  church.  Near 
the  water  there  are  a  few  ruined  f ormdations  and  walls,  which  were  the  port  of 
the  ancient  dty. 

There  is  a  hot  spring  in  the  hills  a  mile  south  of  the  site,  where  the  hills  come 
doee  to  the  aea,  leaving  only  a  roadway  and  a  little  beach,  and  forming  a  steep, 
even  alopei  whidi  may  have  been  the  *^  steep  place  **  mentioned  in  Matthew  viii. 
SB. 

There  axe  no  rodc-hewn  tombs  (as  far  as  has  been  examined),  and  the  two 
demoniacs  must  have  lived  in  one  that  was  built  above  ground,  similar  to  thoee 
deacribed  at  Capernaum. 

HsBOD*s  Mrrs  (p.  880). — The  farthing  was  the  smallest  coin  of  Herod,  unless 
pezbaps  the  mite  or  lepton  was  still  smaller.    There  axe  mites  extant  of  Herod 
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(p.  880)  of  bnM  or  brooae  or  copper.    Than  is  also  «  weU-knoum  mito  U  Tikt 
ii«a  and  Julias  Csossr. 

Th«  boat  idea  of  the  Talue  of  the  money  thftt  was  in  use  in  Palestine  in  tlM 
time  of  Jesus  will  be  had  fzom  tables  of 

Gn4k  Coin*.  Soman  CMnt. 

Lrpton  ^mite) 2  mills. 

16ci8L 

8d  *' 

64  ** 

.jioQDd' 16doUs. 

MO    ** 


As(&rthing) 15   xnillB. 

Quadzans Sfcti. 

]>enazius  (penny) 15    ^* 

Aniens  (stater) 8  doOa 

Talent Ml     " 


JMtfYth—  Cypprr  or  Bnmat,  Uebrem — SiUmr, 

G<fakvr.V>.  ^^Cn^i»k              S  milK  Geiah  (beaui) SSsuDa 

l^M^xtiL...  ^      '*                   3     '-  Bekah  idiTided) 25d& 

f«ksah   ;    ..,1SJ      "                   4     "  Shekel  cwcight) 60" 

Btf^aii    f     ..:»4      **                  S     '*  Xaneh  italent) 25dfllk 

S^ktC XJS      •*          lci.6     "  Kikkar  (roond) 1,500    " 

:>Vikrtkeb' 35doDs.- 


T  ^^  T.vT  ^  44^   ~T^  Anic  tale&t  of  Antiodins  IIL  wasrahied  aboot  sixtj- 


>•  »■  :  ^  V.  ♦""  — 7r.:-^:<-r::,>a«T.  Tbe  stASer  was  equal  to  the  shekel  in  the 
\,  »  V.^.w.,.:  :.r.  .  j^-i  tJi-fr\:\r!L:  c-e  scs:er  was  the  sum  required  for  the 
_• .     .      r  .  *  .  ;>  >^c.x      Ti-i  .-•<^'  v-~  :i  wx<  of  ^^cae  Gre^  king  or  emperor, 

u  ..  u.  :  . :.-.  r:.4^  rj».   f^jT-r;  m.ii.  4^  luciipGoc:  t<:!'.ng  whose  money  it 


\  v'  .  .*  ."  K  .  ^  -  .":  T:r5^  iT-i,  SocLi  r.  ?"?>  — The  r:iinen?a*  riUagxes  and 
,.  v  >.  V  •.  ..* .  ■  i  :  ;--.:.v.-.  .'i.  r:.-:2>  :f  jojif::.!  iv  wr*.  rire  flv?=ie  idea  of  the 
v«.    >».    V.  ..  .».     ..  ,:  i.   .:.:.» ;.,-*!  r'i.';^ic-:i>;  -i:  :t*  Tc*.><v«rC'Q*  day^ 

Vi.:.      .     .''.^  V  •;>  w^   ♦•.>■»;.:  ".fcTrvfs.  tiii  ib<^  ar«  q';i:ie  a  number  of  Sciip- 

.  ^    •.,.:  >.-*   ;«,»    ••-      «  v  :  -r-A:  *  :^  iit-T  f;.:*^     Tzrfr^  a«  :.c€  ma;^y  ro*is  now, 

.-  v\».  ..    !v  '\r  %\-:  r:    ^  :-\ki  1  : f  v  jTfo:  i=rf«.  .-v-c^-fcKc  witi  the  ssnalkr 

i,  •  ..X  \.   K-v;.^   .-^.v>w  fca-  a>  -It*  ,-TiE«  ic  V    \2k.  •xzz.^ii^iz  =ie«eii:=^  a  fside  far  a  jour* 


'>  V  \      r.    A  ^         -?v.v    ni^   ?  .  K 


••n. 


S  xA         *»-V        T:v'    .'•'"«^    r:ii«ii   n:  ??x».T!r.^ruA  w»  Viri^i   oe  tbe  aorth 
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tbe  most  ancient  of  the  conntij.  Homer  aays  the  large  silTer  bowl  gi^en  as.  the 
pfEise  to  tbe  swiftest  runner  by  Achilles  was  made  at  Sidon  {liiad^  zziii.  743). 
In  the  OtfysMy  (It.  614)  there  is  also  an  account  of  **  a  diyine  work,"  a  bowl  of 
sihrer  with  a  gold  rim,  the  work  of  Hepha»tas,  and  a  gift  from  King  Phaodimns 
of  Sidon.  He  mentions  the  beantifollj  embroidered  robes  that  were  brooght 
from  there  for  Andromache ;  and  it  is  also  noticed  in  the  Book  of  Kings  (1  Ki. 
T.  6)  that  skilled  workmen  and  not  traders  were  their  special  pride. 

While  nnder  the  Persian  role  the  dty  rose  to  great  wealth  and  importance, 
and  to  live  oarelenly,  after  the  manner  of  the  Sidonians,  became  a  proyerb 
(Jndges  xriiL  7).  The  prise  in  a  boat-race,  witnessed  by  Xerxes  at  Abjdos,  was 
won  1^  Sidonians;  and*in  reriewing  his  fleet  he  sat  nnder  a  golden  canopy  in  a 
Sidonian  galley,  and,  at  the  grand  assembly  of  his  officers,  the  King  of  Sidon  sat 
in  the  first  seat.  Strabo  said  there  was  the  best  opportonity  for  acquiiing  a 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy,  and  of  all  other  branches 
of  philosophy. 

It  is  now  called  Saide.  The  vicinity  is  one  great  garden,  filled  with  eyeiy 
kind  of  froit-bearing  trees,  nourished  by  streams  from  Lebanon.  Its  chief  ex- 
pcMrts  are  silk,  cotton,  and  nutgalls.  A  mission  station  of  Americans  are  working 
among  5,000  people. 

There  are  many  sepulchres  in  the  rocks  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  east  of 
Sidon,  and  also  in  the  plain.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  Phceni- 
dan  monuments  in  existence  was  discoyered  in  a  cave  in  1855.  It  is  a  sarco- 
phagus of  blade  syenite,  with  a  lid  canred  in  human  form,  bandaged  like  a 
mummy,  the  face  being  bore.  There  is  an  inscription  in  the  Phoenician  lan- 
guage on  the  body,  and  another  on  the  head.  In  them  the  king  of  the  Sidonians 
is  mentioned,  and  it  is  said  that  his  mother's  name  was  Ashtoreth.  The  date  of 
the  tosorqption  is  assigned  to  the  11th  century  B.C. 


Gadaba  (p.  407). — This  was  a  Greek  dty,  celebrated  for  the  hot  baths  near 
it,  and  for  its  temples  and  theatres,  the  ruins  of  which  may  still  be  traced.  It 
is  five  miles  south  of  the  Sea  of  (xalilee,  and  nearly  three  from  the  river  Hiero- 
max,  which  some  think  was  called  the  Jabbok.  Some  of  the  ruined  tombs  have 
rooms  ten  to  twenty  feet  square,  and  even  larger,  with  many  small  recesses  in 
their  side  walls  for  recdving  bodies.  The  doors  are  of  stone,  turning  on  stone 
hinges,  and  some  still  in  use  by  the  people,  who  occupy  the  tombs  as  dwellings. 

There  was  a  straight  street  from  end  to  end  of  the  dty,  nearly  two  miles  long, 
with  a  colonnade  on  each  side.  Not  a  house  or  a  odumn  of  the  whole  city  is 
standing  except  the  western  theatre. 

The  hot  springs  are  in  a  natural  basin  uear  the  river,  a  beautiful  spot,  and 
aTerage  tlO^  F.,  smelling  strongly  of  sulphur,  and  they  are  now  used  by  quite  a 
number  of  invalids  who  believe  in  thdr  curative  properties.  The  ruins  of  baths 
and  houses  are  so  many  and  important  as  to  indicate  that  there  must  have  been 
mt  some  time  a  population  of  at  least  a  thousand  invalids  and  attendants  at  the 


The  eastern  theatre  is  still  quite  perfect  in  its  £pK>und  plan,  although  the  seats 
oovered  with  rubbish  and  loose  stonei^ 
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The  western  thestre  wis  mnbh  lazger,  and  was  only  about  a  thansaod  foel 
from  the  eastern,  and  is  in  quite  a  good  state  of  preservation,  having  been  vei^ 
strongly  boilt.  The  seats  are  of  stone,  well  designed,  finely  finished,  and  scarcely 
show  the  effect  of  so  many  centuries  of  neglect.  The  entrance  was  by  a  grand 
stairway  leading  fronr  the  main  street,  having  Corinthian  columns  on  each  side. 

The  basalt  pavement  of  the  streets  shows  here  and  there  the  marks  of  wagon 
wheels,  which  had  worn  quite  deep  ruts  in  the  hard  stone. 

The  Jordan  valley.  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  mountains  beyond,  are  in  plain 
view  from  the  brow  of  the  hill  near  the  dtj, 

BBTnsAiDA  (p.  414). — This  interesting  place  was  on  the  •Jordan,  just  above  its 
entrance  into  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  there  was  no  second  Bethsaida,  as  has  been 
supposed,  west  of  Capernaum.  The  arguments  for  and  against  are  given  with 
much  detail  by  W.  M.  Thomson  {Land  and  Book),  and  by  the  Palestine  Explo- 
ration {Jerusalem  Recovered),  A  misunderstanding  of  the  text  made  it  seem 
necessary  to  find  a  second  place  of  the  name  on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  The  re- 
cent discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  copy  of  the  gospels,  which  gives  a  more  correct 
version  of  the  passage,  has  settled  the  question  in  favor  of  one  city  of  the  name 
located  on  the  Jordan  river  It  may  have  been  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
so  have  been  one  part  *^in  Galilee**  and  the  other  '* beyond  Jordan."  The 
ruins,  although  they  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  do  not  appear  equal  to 
the  requirements  of  the  text  of  Josephus,  in  which  it  is  described  as  an  impor- 
tant city,  raised  to  the  first  rank,  and  named  Julias,  in  honor  of  Julia,  thf 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Titus.  Herod  Philip,  the  Tetrarch,  was  buried  there 
in  a  magnificent  tomb,  which  has  not  yet  been  found.  The  place  where  the  five 
thousand  were  fed  has  been  located  in  the  Plain  of  Butiha  by  some,  and  at  Ain  Ba- 
rideh,  near  Tiberias,  by  others.  If  the  correction  *  of  the  reading  derived  from 
the  Sinaitic  MS.  is  the  more  ancient  and  reliable,  then  Ain  Barideh,  or  more  cor- 
rectly, Ain  el  Fuliyeh  (Worm  Springs),  was  the  place. 

C.£6AREA  PuiLiTPi  (p.  416). — The  ancient  Paneos  (Pan's  city)  was  named  in 
honor  of  Tiberius  Caesar  by  Herod  Philip,  who  added  his  own  name  to  that  of  the 
emperor.  It  w^as  a  place  of  idolatrous  worship  from  the  most  ancient  times,  and 
there  ore  shrines  near  the  Jordan  source  now.  This  fountain  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Syria.  The  ruins  of  the  town  are  on  a  hill  a  little  east  of  the  fountain.  The 
ruins  of  the  castle  are  on  the  hUl  above  the  fountain,  and  among  them  are  some 
bevelled  stones  which  indicate  a  Phoenician  origin. 

**  Mount  Hermon"  (p.  428),  said  Dr.  Vandyke,  of  Beirut,  Syria,  **ia  a 
beautiful  sight  from  every  side,  wherever  visible,  near  or  afar  off.'*  Its  summit 
is  crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  and  its  lower  slopes  are  clothed  with  forests. 
The  summer  sim  melts  the  snow  from  the  crests  of  the  ridges,  leaving  it  m  the 

•  The  corrected  text  reads :  "  \Vhcn  therefore  tho  boats  carac  from  Tiberias  (which  w«sX  nigk 
tmto  where  they  did  also  cat  bread.*^    The  most  ancient  writers  record  the  tradition  that  tho  localit| 
at  Ain  Barideh.    (John  yU  23. , 
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deep  ravmefl,  whoie  it  appears  like  long  white  lines  at  a  distanoe,  and  has  been 
compared  to  the  white  locks  of  an  old  man.  The  name  Jebel-esh-Shekh  means 
the  chief  mountain,  a  title  which  evoiy  traveller  gives  it  spontaneously.  It  may 
be  seen  from  the  hills  a  few  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  any  part  of 
the  country  north  of  that,  and  also  from  the  heights  of  Moab.  Its  height  ia  a  little 
less  than  ten  thousand  feet ;  but  as  it  stands  alone  and  separated  by  several  miles 
from  any  other  high  range,  it  appears  even  more  majestic  and  lofty  than  Leb- 
anon itself,  which  is  higher.  Whether  this  mountain  or  its  slope  near  Paneas 
(Caesarea  Philippi)  was  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration  of  Jesus,  has  not  been 
determined  ;  but  the  common  consent  of  many  writers  on  the  subject  has  con- 
nected  its  name  with  that  event,  and  the  only  other  locality  (Mount  Tabor)  which 
at  one  time  was  thought  to  have  been  the  scene  is  now  almost  entirely  rejected, 
partly  because  Josephus  gives  an  account  of  a  Boman  fort  on  its  summit,  the 
foimdations  of  which  are  still  traceable. 

JorPA  (p.  444). — This  was  the  only  port  of  Judea,  and  from  the  earliest 
times  has  been  subject  to  danger,  having  been  taken  by  armies,  sacked,  burnt, 
and  rebuilt  many  times.  Nearly  every  ancient  nation  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Egypt,  has  had  a  hand  in  making  the  history  of  Joppa.  The 
present  city  is  but  little  more  than  123  years  old — some  of  the  residents  remem- 
bering  the  time  when  there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  houses  in  the  town — and 
the  present  number  of  people  is  about  10,000.  Soap  ia  the  leading  manufac- 
ture.    Fruit  and  silk  are  exported  in  large  quantities. 

The  landing  of  shipping  is  made  very  dangerous  by  rocks,  especially  in  windy 
weather,  and  even  steamers  are  often  compelled  to  go  on  to  Haiffa,  nearly  sixty 
miles  away  to  the  north.  The  rocks  which  lie  just  outside  of  the  inner  harbor 
are  famous  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  historians  and  poets  as  the  monster  which 
devoured  Andromeda  and  was  killed  by  Perseus.  They  still  devour  many  boats, 
and  even  large  ships,  with  all  their  cargoes,  and  sometimes  also  their  passen- 
gers. 

The  gardens  around  Joppa  are  famous  for  most  excellent  fruits,  probably  be- 
cause the  whole  plain  is  percolated  by  the  waters  from  the  hills,  which  may  be 
drawn  up  in  every  garden  from  a  few  feet  deep. 

Th6  followers  of  tradition  show  a  "  grave "  of  Dorcas  and  a  '^  house "  of 
Simon  the  Tanner.  The  tanneries  are  a  little  south  6f  the  city,  where  they  pro- 
bably have  been  from  the  earliest,  and  were  in  Peter's  time. 

The  route  for  a  railroad  from  Joppa  to  Jerusalem  has  been  surveyed,  following 
very  oloaely  the  ancient  summer  road  of  Solomon*s  time.  It  will  seem  almost  a 
sacrilege  to  ask  for  "tickets  for  Jerusalem,**  and  ** through  tickets  for  Bethle- 
hem,** after  the  ages  of  weary  climbing  of  pilgrims,  mostly  on  foot,  over  the 
■teep  rooky  hiBB. 

SiLOAH  (p.  454). — This  pool  is  one  of  the  very  few  localities  in  and  around 
Jmunlem  that  is  not  disputed,  and  ita  Arabic  name,  Silwan,  is  almost  identical 
witi&  the  Hebrew  Shiloach,  or  Siloah.    It  is  near  the  junction  of  the  TjrO' 
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pcMQ  TBDer  viUi  the  Kidroa.  The  leaenroir  is  fiftj-thzee  feet  long  l^  e^^teeq 
«ide«  and  niziete^n  deep.  The  wmter  flows  from  the  Yiigin  Foontain  (and  did 
fotimexlj  fivtxi  other  dtj  pools >,  ondeigToaiul,  to  Siloam,  with  an  ebb  and  flow  de- 
peadcst  ca  the  capivlj  of  water,  being  more  freqent  in  the  xainy  aeasoo.  There 
is  anocher  pool  a  short  distance  below  thia«  which  is  neailj  five  times  the  size  of 
SiIoam«  and  is  calle^l  the  Birket  el  Hamza,  and  may  be  the  Sdomon^s  Pool  of 
Jv>i%phQs.  and  the  Kicg's  Pool  of  Xehemiah  (iL  14)  Jewish  traditioa  makes 
Gihtitt  and  Siloam  one  aod  the  same  pooL  The  TiUage  of  Siloam,  aeen  in  the 
Tkw  of  the  Cd?oa  Tailor,  page  623),  is  apparentlj  a  nnmber  of  tomb  dweUinga. 

SLearex»ittx  vp.  4V>'. — The  sapteme  cooncil  of  the  Jews,  oompoeed  of  seyen- 
^-^me  members,  who  repreemted  the  twelve  tribes,  oonipsting  of  diief  priests 
vibe  heads  of  the  twectr-foor  classes  of  priests^,  the  elders  (men  of  age,  ezperi- 
cnce«  and  honor-,  the  scribes,  and  the  doctors  ^an  aider  of  men  learned  in  the 
SBcred  law^.     The  pn»xdent « Xaaa,  Mff)  was  generaHj  the  high-priest,  although 
chvwen  bT  Tote   lot  ,  axsd  sat  in  the  centre  of  the  semicircle  on  an  elerated 
diTan.  with  the  rice-prvsndent  at  his  right  hand.     Two  scribes  acted  as  secre- 
taiMS^     The  roo::^  in  which  ther  met  w:as  called  Gaziith,  and  was  at  one  time  in 
the  toath-east  ci^mer  of  the  gnxip  of  boildings  aroond  the  Temple.   It  also  met, 
accocdiBg  to  X.&cthew  .rxri  3\  in  the  residence  of  the  high-priest.     Thej  sat 
e^vcT  day«  ftom  the  mv^ming  sabcriSce  to  the  ercning  saonfioe.  exoei^  R^Ki^t^^ 
when  ther  iiL$tracted  the  people  br  lectures^     The  Sonhedrin,  after  the  destrac- 
tioa  o^  JeraisalTfi::     v  i>   '>>  :o  S}  ,  me:  at  Jabne  Jamneel  ,  under  the  rabbi  Zak- 
kaLi :  aia».l  xfter  ':«.':ji^  tnnsferr^Ai  back  ani  forth  two  or  three  times  between 
Jjfcoce  Jir^l  r>jijfc.  '.v-is  l!iAl'.y  '.vv^rc:  a:  Ti>:rljri«   \.D.  I9^i',  where  it  retained  its 
rutiTLe  •i'-:^  a..vi:  :h-e  jvj-  a  r»    .'-y;^.  vhe-i  i:  Io«jt  it^s  peculiar  hoM  on  the  Jewish 
di'Uvl  aoivi  Nrv-JLirie  ^  vvrji^>:orv  oz.>.  ajni  in  A.  P.  4'2.1  finallj  closed   its  sittings. 
The  <vvy>^Y  driv.*j::<:«:  >v  J-:su.<  :ook  :h'£'  place  in  the  new  church  of  the  San- 
h-\irvn  in  the   ol  I  evvco:i:T.  45  the  T"wfe:L>~E  apcstles  answered  to  the  twelve 
tribe*  v*'  Israel    Mitr.  x.x   'i^:   Like  xxiL  -X)  . 

If  Mose*  wjLii  :he  r\jLl  rcxiivIrLr  cf  ihe  Sanhedrin,  it  had  a  continaoos  historj 
for  nineteen  o^n'.'^rie^j^ 

The  oii'.v  Ir:Y-JLl  i-iAles  ,:*  pu.:ii>ihL=:»  by  death  allowed  to  the  Sanhedzin  bv  the 
law  \}*  >Iv.>«es  were  by  ^comi^r.  1  u.m:'^^.  b^ heading,  and  strangling.  The  Romans 
t<vk  away  this  privJe-^,  azd  no  one  coali  N»  pat  to  death  withoat  their  sanc- 
tion. 

The  SM-VI  l  S  vMTYrxiN  was  i  '"'.licLal  coort  appointed  by  the  Great  Sanhe- 
dr.n.  and  had  :we:i:y-:hrve  nierribers  and  a  pr>f!«ident  excellency'.  Their  time 
of  nrevtiG^  was  on  M.^nd^y  mi  Thnrsday.  which  were  stated  market-daysw 

A  $znaller  court  or'  three  jnd^'s  tried  petty  ounces  against  the  person  or 
property. 

Pknariv^  P  -^^  .  —The  ralne  of  the  denarin*  penny-  was  fifteen  oenta» 
which^  being  the  pr.oe  of  a  day'5  labc^.  and  also  ^^  a  Bomaa  soldier,  wooid  vary 
>n  Taliie  from  time  to  time.  When  dr«  cotned  in  Ronie^  B.C.  aSd.  it  was  w^orth 
fifU^ea  cents,  bas  i:  was  n^iuced  bj  Nero  to  twelve  cenla. 
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Wat  to  Jericro  (p.  466). — ^Abont  eight  miles  from  Bethany,  on  tiie  road  tc 
Jericho,  which  passes  through  what  was  probably  the  ancient  valley  of  the  brook 
Cherith,  now  Wady  Kelt,  there  aro  ruins  of  a  monastery  or  inn,  on  the  right-hand 
■ids  of  the  road,  now  called  the  Khan  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  on  the  oppo* 
site  side  of  the  brook,  or  Wady,  thero  are  other  rains  not  named. 

From  the  road,  a  few  rods  east  of  the  ruins,  thero  is  a  gUmpse  of  the  Jordan 
Talley,  the  course  of  the  river,  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  Moab  mountains.  The 
place  has  always  been  noted  as  very  unsafe  to  travellers,  and  is  so  now,  and  it  is 
likely  that  on  this  account  it  was  selected  as  the  locality  of  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan.  The  r^on  is  called  desert  or  wilderness,  and  is  without 
dwellings,  except  the  huts  or  tents  of  the  shepherds  who  watch  the  flocks  and 
herds,  which  find  excellent  pasture  on  the  rocky  hills  and  in  the  winding  ravines 
a  great  part  of  the  year.  Thero  aro  veiy  few  trees,  many  small  shrubs,  and  in 
the  winter  an  abundance  of  flowers. 

The  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  is  very  steep,  descending  nearly  4,000 
feet  in  fifteen  milefl,  and  abounds  in  smooth  rock  and  loose  stones,  both  unsafe 
to  the  foot  both  of  man  and  beast  Sometimes,  as  in  the  way  below  the  ruin, 
the  gorge  is  narrow,  and  walled  in  on  both  sides  by  almost  perpendicular  rocks 
500  feet  high,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the  stream  flows,  or  rather  rushes  in  a 
continuous  cascade  or  foaming  rapids  for  mfles  together. 

The  holes  or  oaves  of  the  hermits  of  the  Middle  Ages  begin  a  few  miles  above 
Jericho,  and  are  now  occupied  by  birds  only.  Some  of  them  have  been  examined 
and  f  oimd  to  contain  dust  and  bones  ankle  deep.  Ko  books  or  inscriptions  of  any 
Idnd,  except  a  few  names  and  extracts  from  the  Scriptures,  have  been  noticed. 
Hero  and  thero,  as  the  way  approaches  the  plain  of  Jericho,  thero  aro  ruins  of 
chapels  on  the  heights,  whero  the  monks  met  for  public  services. 

The  plain  of  Jericho  appears  from  the  road  very  level,  and  dotted  in  many 
places  by  groen  clumps  of  vegetation  marking  springs,  and  lines  of  trees  also 
following  the  brooks,  the  broadest  being  along  the  course  of  the  Jordan. 

Bbtiiant  (p.  466)  is  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Jerusalem 
east,  and  is  now  called  £1  Lazariyeh  (Lazarus*  village).  It  is  in  a  hollow,  and 
the  few  tumble-down  huts  aro  on  a  slope,  around  and  below  an  old  tower,  which 
is  called  after  Lasarus,  of  course.  Thero  is  also  a  tomb  of  Lazarus,  into  which 
you  descend  by  twenty-six  steps.  The  orchards  near  the  village  grow  olives, 
almonds,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  carobs,  while  thero  aro  a  few  oaks.  The 
people  who  live  thero  aro  busy  with  their  orohards  or  flocks,  and  also  in  the 
manufiustnro  of  articles  of  curiosity  and  slight  use,  including  a  number  of  anti- 
quities which  th^  sell  to  travellers. 

FOUKTADT  DT  Peilba  (p.  480).  —The  east  side  of  Jordan  is  almost  unknown, 
0cazo^  one  place  in  ten  that  wero  known  in  Bible  times  being  now  identified. 
There  are  few  inhabited  villages,  but  many  tribes  of  Bedawins,  living  in  black 
tents,  whose  numbers  must  be  very  great,  yet  far  below  the  multitudes  who  filled 
Ihe  cities  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.   The  book  on  the  *  'Giant  Cities 


■■Am"  ^MB  a  ^i^V  if  An  mmj  woaderfnt  roina  wliiiA  uc  foN^  ti 
VfHkaCttobaA.SnmHMJor'Un  totbedernt.  CapUio  Burton  (ef  *t 
■Mli^AHB»ftM4  WrijvUfed  Ui'^  L.-)B.  the   TnchQD  of   Uro  BmmI^ 
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UC  ^  iwigfc»f.  wtJmd  k.  ak«M  t»Ui«  Man  wlh  i— I  «C  riiiMliiw 
Arv  «•  mmt  i^B>  jf  uAJftX'-  ■b'  t^  B**  ■*  *<?  &*anUe  for  fi^  pnw- 
jDvat.  m£  ft  s  skcuda!  s  h.-«b  tte  OU  ad  Xev  Totunente  (Jddrn  xrin. 

JLK.-S 'IV  V3uv^  irTiKTsiiEa  ^S3^. — nnkia  uEbontbemitof  tha 
liMljf^  HM  vaL  OTOKbr  -Ai  I^nciue  Goat  *t  the  CkiB.  It  b  an  anjied  roon 
w^i^ft  )m  Wm  ImM  »-t^  itmtBS  «  r^MKi  nd  and  v  •  r.iitua.  m  aone  age 
^HC  ^M  ^taa  if  tB  fins  MOKncUK.  b^ftaaOMB  Advs  tk^  lidtODa  df  Am 
vMlkteidteMWB.  T^tn.-^  <nn  =sni£  w  a  4(f<&  a(  hnr-ba  fMt  bdow  tba 
^M^  if -At  toift.  s?T  if  MRHB  Bi^KB  Amc  ■  Ae  ^fcf  part  «f  tbs  vall  of 
Aw  ShewK  )■  iAk  •tvV  -"T^'iij  |^M«  '  TW  <kaBba'  ii  aov  CDed  np  with 
MMM  m£  nMsA  ww^  iitK?  S««L  4K  tteter<<  '•Aicft  Uk  ■Miiut  b  laid. 
t^ap*  ic»  w«ipm:  wftf  ■nnJ^  ajtlmt  .H  I  H  .■  »  ihg  Mg  rieini^r.  which  woa 
«•£  K  Jtef  ^  JR- wna  «  far  oac 
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BOW  called  Ain  es  Sultan ;  and  the  Jericho  of  the  New  Testament  time  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills  where  the  brook  Gherith,  now  Wodj  Kelt,  enters  the  plain.  The 
name  in  the  Hebrew  means  a  fragrant  place,  and  the  abnndanoe  of  flowering 
ahmbs  in  the  rainy  season  even  now  gives  some  dolor  to  the  title.  Joeephns  de- 
scribes it  as  snrrpnnded  by  gardens,  orchards,  and  iMdm-groves  in  his  day,  and 
aays  that  it  is  not  easy  to  light  on  any  climate  equal  to  it.  The  Romans  held  it 
as  an  important  town,  and  Herod  fortified  it,  naming  the  fort  Cyprus,  after  his 
mother,  and  a  town  after  his  brother  Phasaolus.  He  is  also  said  to  have  built  a 
new  town  a  little  north,  in  the  same  plain,  which  was  also  named  Phasaelis. 
Vespasian  made  it  the  head  of  a  toparchy.  It  was  destroyed  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem.  The  ruins  are  mostly  foundations  and  heaps  of  rubbish,  which 
have  been  quite  extensively  examined  lately  Without  yielding  any  valuable 
antiquity. 

Six  miles  across  the  plain,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Jordan,  axe  the  ruins  of 
what  is  now  called  *^  The  Jews*  Castle,"  an  old  monastery  of  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades. It  was  onoe  a  grand  pile  of  well-built  cloisters  and  chapel,  and  is.  now 
quite  an  interesting  ruin.  The  vaults  are  large  and  roomy,  and  would  make  ex- 
cellent store-houses,  if  there  was  anything  there  to  store.  What  little  grain  that 
is  raised  in  the  plain  Ib  carried  away  by  the  farmers,  who  live  among  the  hills, 
where  the  dimote  is  cooler,  as  soon  as  it  is  harvested. 

Jerusalem  (p.  544). — The  view  of  the  dtj  from  Olivet  looking  over  the 
*'  Gkunden  of  Gethsemane  **  is  the  finest,  showing  the  city  to  its  best  advantage. 
At  that  distance  it  is  a  beautiful  sight,  with  its  domes,  towers,  walls,  well- 
Imilt  convents,  and  English  church.  A  nearer  inspection  reveak  the  utter 
neglect  of  streets  and  of  the  walla  of  houses  fronting  on  the  streets.  The  only 
pleasant  places  in  the  city  are  in  the  court-yards  of  houses,  or  in  the  square  be- 
fore the  English  consulate  and  church,  and  in  the  Temple  area.  The  streets  are 
mXL  narrow,  and  in  many  places  arched  over  or  shaded  with  awnings  or  mats,  and 
mie  very  badly  paved  or  not  paved  at  all.  The  rain  makes  a  torrent  in  the  mid- 
«Ue  of  the  way,  and  no  one  takes  the  trouble  to  dean  the  street,  street-sweeping 
l>eing  unheard  of. 

The  dty  is  small,  measuring  a  mile  and  a  half  by  three-quarters,  but  there  is 
scarody  a  place  in  the  world  which  has  given  scholars  and  investigators  so  much 
■evere  labor  with  so  little  result.     It  is  almost  completely  an  enigma,  after  so 
many  years  of  the  most  careful  exploration.     The  descriptions  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writers  were  not  very  minute,  but  those  of  Josephus  were  very  exact  and 
pcurticular,  while  of  many  points  there  are  accounts  by  other  writers  of  anticiuity, 
so  that  it  seems  almost  marvellous  that  there  should  have  been  any  difficulty, 
until  we  are  reminded  that  during  the  Crusades,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier  ages 
mcoeeding  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  Jerusalem  was  regarded  as  a 
peculiarly  sacred  dty,  and  the  Christian  residents  desired  to  have  every  event 
that  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  as  having  happened  in  or  near  it,  located  and  hon- 
ored with  some  appropriate  memorial  of  tomb,  chapd,  or  church,  and  therefore, 
when  the  exact  location  had  been  lost  another  was  adopted  and  consecrated,  and 
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mmoogiSb»mMMib  oC  ^^wmBBMhrnOmm^it  ii  Jwt  «  liltle  mpiMi^^  to  ini 
ttol  oaltj  ewij  trilllQf  ai  wcQ  ai  bmfmkmk  mmA  pnmtcnd^  tet  also  ilie. 
doDli'and  pemnuifM  of  puMm  — Aoifad,  and  pgofidad  wUHi  • 
Uafeoiyy  anoli  aa  Um  lioh  aun  audi  bia  bittaiL 

Statkb  (p.  (MB). 

Auomnma  Oom  (p.  071).— Hm  impedtl  eoin  oC  tin  flnl  BoBsan 
(OBaar)  wlio  ■iwinnfl  tin  tttia  aC  Angoataa,  wUdi  maaiia  tk$  aanaraMfc    nil 
titte  waa  adopted  bj  all  the  Caaaii  unlll  naar  the  dowaftfl  of  Bobmi 

JmuBAUEM  (p.  688).  Baa  past  Ml— Thabaaatiftd  looaftiaii  af  tibe  oilgrw 
Sifaii  in  tid.  Tiew,  whU  d>owa  the  daip«i€a  of  the  ^ 
phat)  and  tiie  heii^t  of  2lon|  wiili  tiM  t«i7  oom^pJcttOBa  aifta  of  tibe  tamplei  ao 
plaoadaatobaTiaiUefkoBiafeiydiieolion.  Tha  dome  of  ilia  woik  now  atandl^ 
i««r  <!>«  f^ooa  Bock  (aald  to  lia^  bean  liannah^i  ti^^ 
torn  Keiaky  bejQod  tin  Dead  Saoi  bjjpood  ajaa  vitiiovt  n  i^art,  n  dlitanoa  of 
tetgrmilaai&aatnli^UBai  ItkalaoiririblafRantliaannimitof  Gillaal^no■fll- 
aaat  of  tiM  ol^.  Bnanttfnl  for  iitiiatimi  liia  tenola  on  Son  oertaUr 
■BBg  bj  tha '*  aweafc  ahigor  of  Innal,'' 

Fabthiro  (p.  68D.)— .8aa  Hiaiod?k  Ifita,  past  iML 

Bo]iiKa(»ii*8  Abgs  (p.  M6).--JHhrMd  BablBBoiE)  i^.D.,  af  Havr  Toik, 
moxetozeriTeastadjof  thaBiblainoiird^rtiianaiqroitiiernian.  ffia  leaeaiciiaa 
fat  Pakatina  are  the  moat  iaipoatant  wofkdudBgtho  laat  oantoij,  if  not  ainoa  tha 
Cnuades,  since  they  have  been  the  direct  means  of  restoring  to  oar  knowledga 
seyeral  hundred  sites  of  cities  named  in  the  Bible,  which  had  been  lost  for  oentii- 
ries.  He  also  minutely  examined  many  ruins,  and  rarely  failed  to  bring  out  some 
point  of  historical  interest.  This  **  Arch  *'  is  the  one  destroyed  by  Titus  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  only  remains  visible  above  ground  are  the  few 
jutting  fragments  in  the  wall  to  the  right,  aa  shown  in  the  picture.  The  stonea 
which  formed  the  arch  are  lying  <m  the  rock  or  soil,  more  than  f or^  feet  b^ow 
the  present  surface,  the  valley  having  been  filled  up,  in  some  age  since  A.D.  70,  to 
its  present  level. 


Half  Shekel.— The  shekel  (p.  603)  waa  first  coined  by  Simon  tbe  Haoca 
bee,  under  the  authority  of  Antiochus  VII.,  139  B.a,  and  the  inscription  recorded 
this  and  other  privileges  that  the  Jews  had  received  from  their  rulers,  dating 
from  the  first  year  of  Simon's  rule :  **  In  the  first  year  of  Simon  the  Benefactor 
of  the  Jews,  High-Priest.**  The  shekel  was  struck  in  silver  and  in  bronxe. 
There  ore  a  number  of  specimens  still  eTisting  in  the  museums  or  in  private 
collections  of  the  ooins  of  the  Jews  in  neariy  every  age,  from  the  first  of  Simon 
t'%  the  last  of  Borkokab,  A.D.  180.  The  half  shekel  (p.  612)  waa  tbe  regular 
yeariy  Temple  dues  from  each  adult  Jew.  Those  who  live4  in  foreign  landa« 
Greece,  Egypt,  etc.,  dianged  their  money  into  Jewish  ooin  before  paying,  beoanac 
aacred  money  only  could  be  received  into  the  treasury. 

Tha  devices  on  Hebrew  ooina  had  reference  to  the  prodactiooa  of  tba  oonntiy. 
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•ad  mlflo  to  theiz  religions  history.  The  hunch  of  grapes,  palm-tree,  palm 
branch,  with  leaves  hraided  and  called  lulab,  ears  of  wheat,  cup  of  manna,  vase 
or  jar  of  oil,  baskets  of  fruit,  horns  of  plenty,  the  throne  or  chair  of  State,  the 
State  umbrella,  anchor,  wreath  of  oUve  leaves.  Temple  portico,  are  all  well  known 
on  coins  now  in  existence. 

Table  (p.  615). — The  oriental  table  is  what  we  should  call  a  tea-tray,  is 
generally  circular,  five  or  six  feet  across,  and  is  used  on  stool  about  sixteen  inchen 
high.  The  party  sits  on  the  divan  on  one  side,  and  on  cushions  laid  on  the  floor 
on  the  other  sides,  all  around  it.  The  servants  (or  the  host's  wife  or  daughter) 
serve  the  dishes,  usually  one  at  a  time.  There  is  a  large  copper  table  (or  tray) 
at  Salahiyeh,  near  Damascus,  which  has  on  it  the  revenue  stamp  of  several  Homan 
emperors,  and  has  been  an  heir-loom  in  the  same  tribe,  or  it  may  be  the  same 
family,  for  nearly  two  thousand  years.  Nearly  every  traveller  who  goes  there 
pays  an  extra  price  for  a  dinner  served  on  this  antique  table. 

Gethsehai^b  (p.  C2d). — The  so-called  Garden  of  Gethsemane  is  a  **  locality  ^ 
of  the  Christian  monks  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  placed  more  for  convenience  near 
the  city  than  for  any  desire  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  text  and  of  his- 
toric  accuracy.  The  old  olive-trees  are  its  chief  attraction,  and  are  certainly 
great  curiosities,  being,  without  doubt,  many  centuries  old,  and,  it  may  be, 
the  descendants  of  some  planted  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Titus  de- 
stroyed all  trees  around  Jerusalem  during  his  siege,  so  that  not  one  that  was 
then  growing,  even  if  it  could  have  lived  so  long,  is  now  standing.  The 
**  garden,"  or  **  olive-press,"  as  Bojae  read  the  original,  was  probably  in  some 
more  retired  part  of  Olivet,  away  from  the  public  road,  and,  it  may  be,  nearer 
Bethany.  The  most  ancient  Christian  \^Titers  (Euscbius,  Adamnanus)  mention 
some  such  locality  as  **a  place  of  prayer  for  the  faithful"  (Jerome),  having  a 
church  built  in  it.  The  Empress  Helena  may  have  selected  this  spot,  as  she 
did  many  others,  as  convenient  and  appropriate  for  her  special  honors,  and 
named  it  Gethsemane  in  memory  of  the  place  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  nar- 
rative. 

The  eight  old  trees  inside  of  the  stone  wall  ore  supposed  to  have  on  addi- 
tional proof  of  antiquity  in  the  fact  that  the  Turkish  government  have  always 
levied  npon  them,  as  they  did  on  all  fruit-trees  which  were  standing  at  the  time 
of  their  conquest,  a  tax  of  one  medina ;  those  planted  after  that  time  being 
rated  differently.  This  would  date  them  before  a.d.  G34,  when  Omar  took  the 
city,  OS;  if  the  Turkish  conquest  is  meant,  before  a.d.  1087.  The  **  garden  "  is 
filled  with  flowers  of  many  kinds,  which  are  carefully  tended  by  the  monks,  and 
az6  prened  on  little  pieces  of  paper  and  sold  to  pUgrims.  The  walls  of  the  city 
near  the  Stephen  Gate  are  in  plain  view,  only  850  feet  distant 

A  little  farther  up  the  Kidron  valley  there  are  some  **  (gardens "  or  shady 
places  nnder  olive-trees,  where  many  resort  for  cool  shade  and  quiet,  away  from 
the  bustle  of  the  city  and  distant  from  the  public  roads. 

Kidron  Yallet,  from  Akeldama  (p.  629). — The  valley  of  the  brook  Kid- 
ron below  Jerusalem  is  full  of  gardens,  which  are  supplied  with  water  from  Si« 
48 
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loam,  and  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  really  a  beautifnl  spot ;  but  in  the  hoi,  diy, 
vu\  dusty  summer  it  is  almost  a  deserts  In  the  riew  the  Mount  of  OliTes  riset 
to  the  right,  and  the  Tillage  of  Siloom  is  at  its  foot,  bordering  the  edge  of  the 
Kidron.  Scopus  is  M>en  in  the  distanoe,  and  the  comer  of  the  Temple  wall  rises 
high  over  Opbel,  which  falN  Kteep  down  on  the  west  side  of  the  Kidron.  Both 
of  the»€  »l<>p<?«  are  coverwl  with  tombstones,  erery  one  of  which  indicates  a 
doz^n  graven  below,  or  it  may  be  a  hundred  bodies  to  each,  for  this  has  been  a 
rast  cemetery*  for  all  devout  persons,  both  Christian  and  Mohammedan,  and 
especially  Jow,  for  many  age«,  and  never  in  greater  request  than  now. 

It  is  thought  by  so;nc  that  Solomon's  idol  shrines  were  built  on  the  site  of 
ti^iloam,  or  on  the  summit  behind  it  to  thti  _  -  .t,  while  others  think  the  pagan 
high  place  was  more  probably  on  the  summit  of  Olivet.  There  were  also  shrines 
to  Moloch  in  the  valley  of  Tophet  or  Hinnom,  where  children  were  offered  to  the 
god  in  burnt  sacrifice.  This  valley,  with  its  horrid  associaticms,  has  become  the 
poetic  typ«  of  hell. 

The  Alu$a  mosqae  (originally  the  chapel  built  by  the  Knights  Templars)  is  in 
plain  view  on  the  Temple  site,  and  Zion  rises  high  to  the  east,  with  its  long  slope 
terraced.  dotte«l  with  orchards  and  scattering  trees,  and  crowned  with  the  ancient 
^nrch  and  mosqae  called  the  Tomb  of  David.  Everywhere  the  surface  is  carpeted 
with  a  bright  green  in  the  rainy  season.  The  Tyropceon  Valley  joins  the  Kidron 
at  Siloam  Poc«l.  an«l  the  Hinnom  valley  at  En  Rogel,  when  the  three  become  the 
W&.'.y  eii  Nar  Valley  of  Fire),  and  Ilow  by  the  old  couvent  of  Santa  Saba  to  the 
Dea«2  St.a.     .  See  page  002. ) 

M  \r  «F  Jektsai.em  p.  0^^()\ — The  various  sites  named,  except  Gol^tha, 
are  '.>.^:oI  acc">rdir.^  to  tradition,  or  the  selection  of  the  monks  at  Jerusalem. 

EccE    noM«>    Ancn    .p.  ♦ViT),    over  the   Via   Dolorosa,   Jorus.ilem.     This  ia 

■■^">.:  tr.e  Ev-ce  Homo  .\rcb  l>ecan«!e  of  the  leg-end  that  Pilate  exj>osed  Jcsiu?  to 

:r.T-  r.. -:.:.: V. '•-  a:  tl.o  n;:«'d!e  window  in  the  wall  over  the  arch,  and  sai'l,  '*  Be- 

i  '.  \k1':  ir..-.ii  *'     PJr.ie'p  paLace  may  have  been  near,  but  there  is  no  proof,  cither 

./  ^   ,    -,  ,.  .-«^   -^  • ,.  whfTQ  it  actuallv  was.     Xor  i«  there  anv  reason  to  belicre 

:;;.:  ::.e  ftr-:-::  o-./.'.':A  Via  Dvl.-^ro>n.  "Way  of  Grief,"  is  even  on  the  line  of  the 

<:-\>:    tr-r.-.r^    ^hLh  Jof.is   v-:us  kxl   "out"  to  Golgotha,    and  it  certainly  is 

r  -*,  .f  :"'-:  :t".-'  >::c  cf  G*  '.^v  tha  has  been  found  at  the  Jeremiah  Grotto,  north- 

-»«    ^'  , :  .-f  r'..r.-..-<o":i5  z^le      The  streets  of  the  holy  city  are  almost  always  fre- 

•      ,:-.;.    V  '  .\rr.r-:5  fr?n;  every  Christian  country,  habited  in  an  endless  variety 

;•  ,>^:  ."  ?.     T..i  z~:,rTr>v  way  is  often  perilous  from  the  rush  of  eager,  hurry- 

^       ,   ;,:  -.^-  ;;ji^  jLnin-.cJ?,  and  lit  very  unsafe  after  dark  from  the  loose  pave- 

>•:■."    .r  ••'x-vi  ":r-vs,  snd  the  numl»ers  of  half  wild  dogs,  whose  '*  tooth  *' 

."*  *^"    T  -:  f   ;  :^  ■.  .: ."  "t  :*.l:ir.     Very  few  of  the  streets  are  named,  although  the 

^^-^-.^   ^>.^  ,^-^  v-.-.r.:: .:  :  -■  app-y  uamcs  to  some  of  the  principal  ways,  for  theii 

,"*-   .v.r •  ,'T.  fT ,-^  . :  i:  ^^^ r::.-t;.-n.     ,i^ec  Jenisalera.) 

\"  i    \  vXT    ■*   '^>".  The  question  as  to  the  true  site  of  the  cmcifixion  baa 

y^ .^   ..  ^^v   -  ,^-:.io\  :c-- *^^  •Ct-<:>T.«.  \<?5.vcctins  the  location  of  the  two  more 
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ancient  walls  of  Jerosalem.  No  one  can  be  quite  sure  as  to  the  precise  location  of 
those  walls,  and  no  recent  discovery  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  those  remains  can 
be  used  to  strengthen  the  claim  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  to  be  located 
on  the  site  of  Calvary.  It  may  argue  that  the  Mary  church  built  by  Helena  wais 
on  the  same  site,  but  cannot  determine  that  the  site  selected  by  Helena  wns  not 
adopted  for  convenience  rather  than  fixed  by  actual  knowledge  of  the  ground. 

It  would  seem  to  be  a  very  strange  thing  that  the  site  of  the  crucifixion  of  their 
Master  and  Ilis  burial  place  should  not  have  been  carefully  kept  known  to  man- 
kind by  his  followers.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  Americans  of  any  generation  losing 
knowledge  of  the  grave  of  Washington.  But  we  must  recollect  that  the  followers 
of  Jesus  were  not  superstitious,  and  that  the  departure  of  Jesus  from  the  world  wns 
followed  by  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  Christians  as  wejl  as  the  Jews 
were  dispersed,  and  that  succeeding  centuries  so  changed  the  appearance  of  Jerusa- 
lem that  now  not  a  spot  there  is  visible  which  was  visible  to  the  eyes  of  Jesus  and 
his  followers.  If  we  take  the  Evangelists  as  guides,  we  must  be  sure  that  it  was 
not  the  Church  of  Sepulchre,  hut  probably  was  the  hill  of  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah. 

The  points  in  favor  of  our  site  as  the  true  Golgotha  (Hebrew  for  skull,  as 
Kranion  is  Greek  for  skull,  and  Calvary  is  from  the  Latin  for  skull),  are — 

1.  The  place  was  out  of  the  city,  as  this  most  have  been  then,  and  is  now. 

2.  It  was  also  ^*  nigh  unto  the  city/*  as  this  is  about  five  hundred  feet  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  city  walL 

3.  The  hill  is  shaped  like  the  upper  part  of  a  skull. 

4.  The  place  was  near  a  main  road  to  and  from  the  city,  aa  this  is. 

5.  The  spot  was  very  conspicuous,  and  this  is  also. 

G.  There  were  gardens  and  sepulchres  near,  and  now  (and  probably  also  there 
were  anciently)  there  are  rock  tombs  of  great  extent  and  magnificence  of  design 
ijod  finish,  which  give  an  idea  of  the  wealth  and  splendor  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

7.  And,  finally,  there  is  no  other  spot  that  claims  equal  attention  or  respect. 

Capernaum  (p.  702).  See  page  IGS.— The  ruin  at  Tell  Hum,  which  stands 
uear  the  water  edge,  is  evidently  a  building  of  a  later  age  than  the  synagogue, 
whose  ruins  are  on  the  hill  higher  up.  The  view  from  near  this  spot  is  very  fmo. 
There  are  a  great  many  thorns  and  thistles  here,  which  make  it  almost  impossible 
to  move  about,  where  once  there  were  streets  full  of  a  busy,  proud  population. 

Restobed  view  of  Jerusalem  (p.  704). 

Urfa  Coin  (p.  709). — This  bronze  coin,  or  medal,  was  found  at  Urfa,  Syria, 
and  may  possibly  date  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  a.d.  The  inscrip- 
tion indicates  a  Christian  origin,  **  Jesus  Christ,  king  of  kings."  .  The  specimen 
here  engrayed  was  loaned  to  the  designer  by  Rev.  O.  B.  Nutting,  missionar}'  uf 
the  A.  B.  a  F.  M.  at  Urfa. 

Olivet  (p.  710). — The  mountain  on  the  east  of  Jerusalem  is  between  two  aufl 
three  hundred  feet  higher  than  the  city,  is  more  than  a  mile  long  from  north  to 
touth,  and  ia  divided  into  four  summits,  which  are  named,  beginning  at  the 
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PUBUSEOSEtS  ANNQUNCSMENT. 

WHO    WAS    JESUS?'' 


Under  this  title  we  publish  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  C.  F.  Deems, 
UL  D.,  of  the  "  Church  of  the  Strangers,"  New  York,  a  book  that  we 
venture  to  assert  wiU  sell  in  every  Christian  family  in  the  land,  if 
properly  presented.  It  is  a  large  octavo  volume  of  756  pages,  illustrated 
with  an  ideal  head  of  Jesus,  after  Guercino's  **  Ecce  Homo,"  engraved 
on  steel,  in  aqua  tint,  by  W.  G.  Jackman,  Map  of  Palestine  in  the  time 
cxf  Christ,  Map  of  Jerusalem,  and  65  engravings  on  wood,  drawn  by 
the  celebrated  traveller-artist,  A.  L.  Rawson,  and  engraved  by  Lintcn, 
Filmer,  and  other  equally  well  known  engravers ;  most  of  the  illustra- 
tions being  full  page.  The  book  is  printed  on  extra  calendered  paper 
of  excellent  quality  and  weight,  substantially  bound  in  attractive 
covers,  and  together  making  a  volume  equal  to  the  best  efforts  of  the 
book  makers'  art 

It  b  a  work  which  completes  the  bulwark  of  Christian  defence 
against  its  new  and  most  dangerous  foe,  so  insidiously  clothed  in  the 
garb  of  philosphy,  and  seductively  disguised  in  the  language  of  reason* 
No  Christian  can  afford  to  be  without  the  knowledge  therein  con- 
tained, as  he  will  find  in  its  pages,  reasons  from  which  hb  own  faith 
will  be  confirmed,  and  weapons  of  defence  that  will  enable  him  to  re- 
sbt  and  defeat  the  sceptical  objections  of  unbelievers.  In  answering 
the  question  "  Who  was  Jesus  f"  the  gifted  author  has  in  a  scholarly,  pa- 
tient and  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  life,  works  and  character  of  Jesus, 
bestowed  the  same  treatment,  the  same  laws  of  evidence  and  methods 
of  deduction,  adopted  by  Strauss  and  R^nan  to  his  subject,  and 
arrived  at  a  conclusion  far  different ;  rationally  if  not  rationalistically 
proving  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  Clergymen,  students  and  others 
can  do  a  great  work  for  Christianity  and  at  the  same  time  make  good 
financial  returns  for  themselves,  by  writing  the  publisher  fof  an  agency 
and  terms.  The  price  of  the  Book  is  I3. 50  in  cloth  binding,  ink  and 
gold  stamp,  I5.00  in  morocco,  gilt  edge,  payable  always  on  delivery 
of  a  perfect  copy  of  the  book. 
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We  oocdd  fill  pages  with  reviews.  It  has  had  the  praise  of  adbdmisl 
plain  people.  From  the  large  number  of  notkes  on  hand  «s» 
tract  the  following: 

"  The  ciTiliied  world  has  been  rejoidng  over  another  aaniverauy  of  ttelki 
of  the  peasant  of  Galilee.  The  qaestion  naturallj  arises :  who  was  lie,thitlii 
oomiog  should  excite  the  race  for  so  many  ages  ?  Others  whose  advent  is  naan 
berad  and  rejoiced  in,  were  of  our  stock  and  hy  their  qualities  endeared  ilwMJwi 
to  their  kind  or  by  some  deeds  hsTo  left  a  legacy  that  has  enriched  othen^  lote 
society  yearly  acknowledges  the  debt  it  owes  to  thenu  Washington  is  hossnd 
with  a  national  holiday  at  eadi  return  of  his  birth  date.  Our  dilldren  asM  sto 
he  was  and  why  the  world  halu  in  memory  of  his  appeariog*  making  Jov  Ofwlii 
coming  into  life.  He  gave  himself  to  the  nation,  is  the  explanation, — ^He  led  Ai 
fidnt  hope  of  the  colonisu  until  it  fmited  in  facts.  He  Is  the  Father  of  his  cossliy 
and  in  gratitude  it  acknovdedges  his  merit  It  requires  Che  Life  of  WasUflkHttt 
explain  the  celebration  of  his  birthday.  Christmas  is  understood  only  ia  ni  U* 
of  Christ  That  biography  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  four  recordien.  esdi  d 
^om  had  his  view  of  the  subject  of  his  sketch.  Agreeing  as  they  do  in  ttemh^ 
they  differ  in  their  accounts  naturally ;  ia  such  ways  as  tluMO  equally  tratfaM  *n 
relate  the  same  senses  of  facts.  Out  of  this  variety  id  the  manner  and  OMihoi  d 
the  four  Evangelists  arises  the  room  for,  and  value  <tf  Harmonies  of  die  Oeipd. 
Commentaries,  and  what  are  called  lives  of  Jesua  By  study  and  manifold  viesiflf 
the  one  Lord,  combining  them  in  one  account,  arranging  events  chroaologic^fi 
explaining  their  relations,  much  help  has  been  given  to  a  proper  nnderstaamBf  <f 
the  history  of  the  crucified.  Alas,  mat  some  have  sought  only  for  evMeooes  thitla 
was  a  mere  man ;  solving  the  questions  as  to  his  influence,  the  atmosphere  of  MS» 
der  about  him,  and  his  continuous  effect  upon  the  ages,  on  natural groondt.  BfVt 
Charles  F.  Dbbms.  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  New  York,  surtingout  with  ttie  aMMMlii 
of  the  acts  and  words  of  Jesus,  accepting  them  as  true  as  any  genuine  hUKfXft 
using  them  as  any  reliable  records  should  be  used,  attempts  to  find  the  aoswerto 
the  question  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  gives  the  result  in  the  book  mentioned 
below.  The  method  of  the  author  is  clear,  honest,  devout.  He  believes  there  is 
something  outside  of  the  Universe  we  know  ;  that  the  supernatural  mif  reveal 
tself  by  a  life,  a  voice,  a  miracle.  He  gathers  the  hints  in  what  Jesus  said  aod 
did  as  to  who  he  must  have  been.  So  many  of  our  readers  know  the  leamiog,  tiw 
eloquence  of  the  author  that  they  will  be  glad  to  have  their  attention  called  to 
his  greatest  book  and  one  that  deserves  a  chief  place  in  every  religious  libnuy.*— 
Independent  Methodist. — Baltimore,  Dee,  30, 1880, 

Who  Was  Jesus?— By  Rev.  Charles  F.  Deems,  D.D.  LL.D.,  Pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Strangers  ;  Author  of  the  "  Home  Altar,"  **  Weights  and  Wings," 
etc.  J.  Howard  Brown,  Publisher,  No.  21  Park  Place.  This  is  the  title  of » 
large  octavo  volume  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  pages.  It  is,  especiall/i  oo^ 
a  Life  of  Christ,  but  an  examination  into  the  testimonies  of  the  Evangelistf  con- 
cerning Jesus.  The  book  is  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  Christ's  life,  works  and 
character.  The  four  Gospels  were  written  originally  in  Greek  and  tiie  Palestin- 
ian Aramaic,  sometimes  called  Hebrew.  As  all  of  tne  autographs  have  perished, 
it  is  no  surprise  to  find  discrepancies  in  the  copies  prepared  by  stealth,  in  defiance 
of  the  severe  penalties  ordained  by  Diocletian.  Constantine,  in  328  A.  D.»  or- 
dered Eusebius  to  prepare  fifty  copies  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  written  out.  One 
of  these  venerable  copies  is  the  valuable  property  of  the  Czar  of  Russia.  It  '^ 
called  the  Codex  Sinaiticus,  from  the  convent  on  Mt.  Sinai  where  it  was  found. 
This  copy  is  the  basis  of  Dr.  Deems'  work,  and  will  account  to  the  reader  for  an] 
verbal  difference  from  the  common  version  in  quoting  the  words  of  Jesus  iviuci 
occur  in  this  volume.  It  shows  the  fruits  of  an  extensive  scholarly  knowledg 
pertaining  to  the  subject.  The  bock  contains  a  map  of  Palestine  and  65  engrv 
ings,  by  Linton  and  Filmer,  from  the  sketches  of  A.  L.  Rawson,  the  artist  tnvtle 
The  engraving  by  Jackman,  after  Guercino's  *'  Ecce  Homo,"  which  is  the  fronti 


piece,  is  inserted  by  the  publishers^  Dr.  Deems'  judgment  not  being  responsible 
for  ideal  sketches  in  a  work  which  claims  to  any  historic  value.  In  regard  to  the 
other  illustrations  Dr.  Deems  absolutely  refused  to  have  any  picture  in  the  book 
not  originally  taken  on  the  spot,  or  which  was  not  an  exact  likeness  of  the  place 
iRffaich  it'is  designed  to  represent  This  trait  is  as  conscientious  as  it  is  unusual, 
and  adds  to  the  permanent  value  of  this  class  of  literature. — Philadelphia  Ledger, 
— Dec.  34, 1880.. 

[The  following  is  from  the  pen  of  Rev,  Dr.  Parker,  of  City  Temple  London* 
and  appeared  in  ''The  Foantain,"  London,  December,  1880,  It  shows  the  estimate 
in  which  Dr.  Deems,  is  held  by  the  famous  author  of  ''Ecce  Deus/'J 

We  remember  that  several  months  ago  a  gentleman  who  looked  very  much  like 
Mr.  John  B..Gough  slightly  ministerialised,  called  upon  us  after  a  Sunday  morning 
service,  and  made  a  very  happy  impression  by  his  benignant  face  and  sympathetic . 
▼oice.  He  was  then  about  to  proceed  to  the  East,  but  was  kind  enough  to  promise 
that  on  bis  return*  we  should  see  him  again.  That  same  gentleman,  in  trying  to 
find  his  way  to  our  private  residence,  inquired  at  the  place  called  the  Angel  for  the 
omnibus  to  Highbury.  Having  been  in  the  East,  he  brought  with  him  a  head 
dress,  something  resembling  a  Turkish  fez,  which  gave  him  an  oriental  look.  The 
person  of  whom  he  asked  the  question  regarding  the  omnibus,  paid  Dr.  Deems  the 
compliment  of  telling  him  that  he  spoke  English  well ;  evidently  the  person  had 
founded  an  inference  as  to  the  doctor's  nationality  upon  the  fez  which  signalized 
the  doctor's  head,  and  hence  his  appreciation  of  the  softly-spoken  English  in'which 
he  had  been  addressed  by  the  inquiring  stranger.  We  were  not  long  in  discover- 
ing that  Dr.  Deems  is  a  man  of  remarkable  intelligence  and  peculiar  devoutness 
of  spirit;  he  is,  moreover,  able  to  combine  all  that  is  most  delightful  in  social  re-^ 
lationsbip  with  the  preservation  of  a  deeply  sacred  feeling.  We  were  struck  with 
this  thought  again  and  again,  for  though  we  often  laughed  heartily  in  reply  to  his 
wit  and  humor,  we  were  constantly  reminded  that  he  was  an  ordained  and  devoted 
minister  of  the  gospel.  On  the  occasion  of  our  last  visit  to  New  Yc  rk  we  had  the 
honor  of  seemg  the  doctor  at  home,  and  then  all  our  happiest  impressions  were 
deepened  and  confirmed.  Dr.  Deems  is  the  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Strangers, 
which  stands  a  Utile  way  back  from  the  great  thoroughfare  of  Broadway,  It  has 
all  the  appearance  of  if  venerable  building  in  every  respect  well  cared  for,  and 
bearing  evident  marks  of  that  hospitality  which  is  appropriate  to  so  distinctive  a 
name  as  it  bears.  On  every  side  of  the  church  we  discovered  arrangements  for 
the  comfort  of  its  visitors.  It  must — such,  at  least,  was  our  feeling  as  we  sat  on 
the  roomy  platform — be  most  agreeable  to  attend  a  service  conducted  in  so  home- 
like an  edifice.  No  doubt  thousands  of  persons  have  realized  the  sensation  which 
^  then  felt  for  the  chnrch  is  one  of  the  best  attended  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
not  the  least  distinctive  feature  of  its  service  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
crowded  in  the  summer  months,  when  most  of  the  New  York  churches  are  desert- 
ed. Dr.  Deems  indeed  lays  himself  out  expressly  for  this  summer  work.  He 
feels,  and  justly  so,  that  at  a  time  when  all  the  pastors  properly  run  away  for  a 
holiday,  it  is  fitting  that  some  one  or  more  should  remain  behind  to  take  care  of 
strangers.  We  found  that  the  church  does  not  only  use  the  name  of  Strangers,  but 
that  in  many  practical  ways  it  attends  to  their  wants. 

Dr.  Deems  has  distinguished  himself  not  only  as  an  earnest  and  successful 

Sreacher,  but  as  a  vigorous  and  instructive  writer.  He  is  the  author  of  a  work 
earing  the  simple  title,  "Jesus."  We  confess  we  looked  into  this  bulky  volume 
with  very  little  hope  of  finding  anything  that  had  not  already  been  told  in  the  best 
possible  manner.  We  came  to  it  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  the  most  recent  Lives 
of  Christ.  We  are  bound  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  published 
upon  this  transcendent  theme,  Dr.  Deems  has  pursued  a  line  of  his  own,  and  has 
added  many  luminous  and  suggestive  thoughts  to  the  store  we  had  already  ac- 

? aired.  The  work  is  complete  in  its  outline  and  most  thorough  in  its  execution, 
t  is  quite  learned  enough  to  satisfy  every  intelligent  inquirer,  and  is  sufficiently 
popular  and  dramatic  to  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  million.  Any  preacher 
who  has  this  book  in  his  library  will  find  that  he  can  consult  it  on  nearly  ever^ 


passage  of  the  sacred  narrati^re  with  distinct  advantage.  The  man  who  can  write 
such  a  book  well  deserves  position  as  one  of  the  foremost  evangelical  pretdien 
in  this  countn*.  We  cannot  but  refer  to  a  single  sermon  of  Dr.  Deems,  entitled 
**  No  Room  for  Jesus/'  which  we  have  perused  with  the  deepest  interest.  We  do 
not  remeraber  any  better  use  ever  being  made  of  the  incident  referred  to.— That 
sermon  ought  to  be  circulated  by  tens  of  thousands  ;  any  rich  man  undertaking 
this  distribution  may  assure  himself  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  labor  which  God  will 
not  allow  to  go  without  reward.  ^ 

Dr.  Deems  will  always  be  heartily  welcomed  should  he  come  to  England. 
His  reputation  is  growing  here,  as  it  richly  deserves  to  do,  and  his  books  are  more 
and  more  inquired  for  by  our  young  men  engaged  in  Christian  service.  Alas!  for 
us,  the  good  doctor  is  sixty  years  of  age,  so  we  cannot  expect  him  to  cross  the 
ocean  very  frequently,  but  we  do  hope  he  will  come  once  more  and  occupy  a doieo 
of  our  foremost  pulpits." 

"  This  book  was  introduced  to  the  English  public  when  they  felt  that  thej^ 
enough,  at  least  for  a  time,  on  the  subject,  overlooking  the  fact  that  Dr.  Det^^^ 
work  is  in  many  respects  different  from,  and  superior  to,  those  which  temporaf^lT 
eclipsed  it.    It  is  an  honest,  undogmatic  attempt  to  answer  the  question  which  f^!^ 
its  title.     He  does  not  begin  by  saying  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  ^^u 
«    He  does  not  end  by  saying  it      He  leaves  his  readers  to  say  it.  but  he  coi^^^^ 
them  to  say  it  by  re-stating  the  facts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and       ^s 
sayings,  as  we  find  them  recorded  in  the  documents  which  we  call  the  Gos^^^ 
Considered  as  a  commentary  on  the  Gospels,  this  book  will  bear  compa^^. 
with  the  works  of  Canon  Farrar  and  Dr.  Geikie.    Indeed,  we  much  prefer  ^  ^ 
Canon  Farrar's  '  Life  of  Christ.'    Equal  in  point  of  learning,  really  superior  #^ 
in  point  of  style,  it  is  strong  just  where  Canon  Farrar's  book  is  weak.  Dr.  De^^ 
has  no  lurking  fear  of  the  supernatural  ;  his  aim  is  to  explain  the  Gospels^^ 
rather  let  them  explain  themselves,  never  to  explain  them  away.     The  differe  ^ 
between  Deems  and  Farrar  comes  out,  for  example,  in  their  treatment  of  the  d  ^ 
cult  question  of  demoniacal  possession.     The  learning  and  the  intellectual  poi^^ 
displayed  in  the  volume  command  our  respect ;  but  that  which  has  excited  wiih^ 
us  warmer  feelings  lor  its  author  is  the  spirit  in  which  it  is^written.     What  that 
our  readers  may  judge  from  two  sentences  we  cannot  forbear  quoting:     *  As  far  ^ 
possible,  I  have  laid  aside  all  dogmatic  prepossessions  ;  but  in  wriung  this  book 
have  been  preparing  a  memoir  of  my  dearest  Friend  ;  and  if,  for  that  Frien."s  sak^* 
and  in  the  spirit  of  that  Friend,  I  have  dealt  with  all  the  records  most  honestly,  it 
is  also  fair  to  state  that  I  have  treated  them  with  the  reverence  of  manly  love  ;  and 
whatever  may  be  the  final  decision  of  my  readers,  I  conclude  this  work  with  a  lova 
for  Jesus  deeper  and  better  than  that  which  I  feel  for  any  other  man,  dead  or  liv- 
ing '  " — Christian  Age,  London,  England. 

"  Dr.  Deems  seems  to  have  adequately  read  the  immense  literature  of  his 
subject  and  to  have  tested  conflicting  theories  with  critical  faculty  and  sober 
judj^ment.  His  conclusions  will  generally  commend  themselves  to  those  whose 
orthodoxy  is  reasonable.  His  book  is  an  industrious  sensible,  and  sober  state- 
ment of  the  facts  of  the  great  biography."— 5ri^w/i  Quarterly  Review, 

"The  language  is  that  of  one  bent  on  being  understood,  accustomed  tc 
make  himself  understood  ;  while  the  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  shows  s 
thorough  acquaintance  with  it.  such  as  deep  and  earnest  study  alone  can  yield.* 
— Church  and  State,  New  York  City. 

"  We  have  long  wondered  why  Rev.  Dr.  Deems's  admirable  and  able  worl 
entitled  '  Jesus,'  had  never  attracted  more  of  the  attention  of  Southern  scholars 
It  is  a  work  of  remarkable  interest,  power  and  originality.  It  is  with  real  pleas 
ure  that  we  have  met  with  a  short  review  of  it,  from  the  pen  of  a  distinguishec 
presbyterian,  Rev.  Dr.  Adger,  of  South  Carulina,  in  the  Southern  Presbyteriai 
aeview.  He  declares  tliat  '  Dr.  Deems  has  achieved  a  highly  creditable  success 
that  tliere  are  *  many,  very  many  passages  of  singular  beauty  and  sweetness  *  tha 
i\\e  critic  is  '  resolved  to  repair  to  it  frequently  for  the  solace  of  heart-sorrows  ant 


for  suggestive  reviews  of  different  passages  in  the  Gospels,*  and  that  he  finds 
'  much  less  to  say  against  Dr.  Deems*s  work,  and  much  more  in  its  favor'  than  he 
has  found  in  *  several  of  what  are  called  '  Lives  of  Christ.'  **—The  Morning  Star, 
Wilmfngton,  N.  C. 

**  I  read,  annotated,  and  carefully  compared,  several  Lives  of  Christ,  that  by 
Dr.  Deems  among  them.  Since  then  I  have  added  to  my  list  those  of  Farrar  and 
Geikie ;  and  still  think  now.  as  I  did  then,  that  Ms  is  the  hett  of  them  aU."-- 
Francis  W.  Upham,  LL.  D.,  author  of  "  The  Wise  Men." 

"  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  regard  Dr.  Deems's  Life  of  Christ,  known 
by  its  title  '  Who  was  Jesus,'  as  one  of  the  best  ever  written.  Dr.  Calhoun,  the 
venerable  missionary  in  Mount  Lebanon.  Syria,  a  man  of  learning,  critical  acun  oq, 
and  profound  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  prepared  a  Life  of  Christ  In  Arabic  before 
his  death,  and  while  engaged  in  that  work*  saw  Dr.  Deems's  book  in  my  library, 
borrowed  it,  and  made  it  his  constant  study  while  wn'ting  his  valuable  Arabic 
book.  He  often  alluded  to  Dr.  Deems's  book  as  original,  suggestive,  and  learned, 
and  said  that  he  regarded  it  and  Dr.  Hanna's  as  the  two  best  books  on  the  sub- 
ject.    In  this  I  quite  agreed  with  him."— Rev.  Dr.  Jessup,  Beirut,  Syria, 

'*  I  have  read  the  whole  book,  and  am  prepared  to  express  an  opinion,  i. 
It  is  a  learned  book.  In  this  regard  I  have  read  no  life  of  Christ  which  surpasses 
it.  3.  It  is  a  transparent  book.  3.  It  is  a  perfectly  candid  book.  4.  It  is  an 
evangelical  book.  Take  it  altogether.  It  is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  relig- 
ious  literature,  and  is  worthy  of  being  placed  with  the  best  biographies  of  Jesus." 
— Rev.  Dr.  Rivers. 

"  In  the  main  he  is  enviably  successful.  His  book  is  readable  and  suggest- 
ive. Its  information  is  full,  its  use  of  modern  researches  and  scholarship  exten- 
sive and  conscientious.  It  presents  the  events  of  the  gospel  history  in  a  very  lifelike 
manner.  Its  rendering  of  the  words  of  Jesus  is  fresh,  impartial,  and  courageous. 
It  is  pervaded  by  a  deep  sense  of  their  practicability,  and  the  beauty  and  power  of 
a  life  shaped  by  them.  The  author's  evident  and  earnest  desire  to  get  at  their 
first  and  inmost  meaning  is  very  stimulating.  His  spirit  is  refreshingly  simple, 
liberal,  reverential,  devout. . . .  As  a  whole,  we  cordially  welcome  the  book.  We 
doubt  if  any  lately  issued  Life  of  Jesus  will  exceed  it  in  popular  interest  and 
general  usefulness." — Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.D. 

"  Perhaps  no  essay  of  the  kind  from  the  Christian  side  is  more  truly  analytical 
than  this  of  Dr.  Deems.  Simply  assuming  the  historical  validity  of  the  four 
writers  who  furnish  the  earliest  extant  narratives.  Dr.  Deems's  position  is  that  of 
a  critical  inquirer.  The  correct  text,  its  true  meaning,  the  order  of  the  events,  the 
nature  of  the  utterances,  and  the  problems  arising  at  every  step,  are  all  keenly 
investigated.     The  discussions  are  often  bold,  clear,  and  complete. 

The  author's  claims  to  freedom  ixov»  prepossession,  it  will  be  said,  are  nu- 
gatory. If  not  his  profession,  yet  his  mental  position,  renders  his  conclusion  fore- 
gone. And  it  is  doubtless  true  that  none  but  an  idiot's  brain  can  approach  a 
subject  blank  of  prepossession.  Certianly  Strauss  and  Renan  commenced  with 
the  primal  pantheistic  assumption,  that  all  miracle  and  all  supernatural  are  false- 
hood. Dr.  Deems,  on  ihe  contrary,  assumes  the  reality  of  the  supernatural,  and 
the  possibility,  and,  under  due  conditions,  the  probability,  of  miracles.  And 
then,  if  the  supernatural  is,  and  the  miracle  may  be,  all  our  nature  demands  that 
they  appear  in  the  great  life  of  Jesus.  This  volume  is,  therefore,  a  searching 
inquiiy  whether  the  narrative  contain  any  thing  to  invalidate  that  conclusion. 
The  thousands  who  have  listened  wi'h  delight  and  profit  to  the  writer's  pulpit 
performances  will  experience  no  disappointment  in  the  perusal  of  these  pages" 
— Rev.  D.  D.  Whedon,  LL.  D. 

'*  This  work  is  among  the  best  portrayals  of  the  life  and  ministry  of  Christ.  Ii 
is  not  an  attempt  at  theology,  nor  does  it  anywhere  approach  dogmatism.  It  never 
sermonizes  or  speculates.  It  is  the  storv  of  the  Nazarene,  simple  and  yet  elo- 
quently told,  with  an  interest  which  uses  the  prophecies,  the  psalms,  the  histories, 
and  the  literature  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the 


vocations,  and  the  times  of  ihe  new  dispensation,  as  lending  significaace  to  i 
advent  and  woik  of  the  Saviour.  It  ia  a  book  which  reveals  Jesus  as  Deliven 
caiablish  Ihe  (act  which  is  essential  to  all  faiih,  that  the  same  Tesus  is  the  Chij 
It  is  an  elTeciual  answer  to  all  the  sccpticjJ  l[ii)uities  started  by  R^nan  and  Slritii 
While  it  maBnifies  the  tnaobood  ol  Jesus  as  much  as  they,  ii  also  sees  in  hi 
what  iher  could  never  see,  and  draws  ((om  him  whil  ibej'  could  never  draw,— tl 
nitnetstng  of  the  Spirit  tbal  he  is  ihc  mighty  Sivioui.     Il  is  a  book  which  hoDO 


ererywhorc  speaks  as  from  an  enlightened  experience.  The  book  has  the  vii 
■ympaihy  of  an  evangel  ;  the  scenes,  so  familiat,  seem  to  glow  with  new  ligb 
and  the  meaning  of  the  divine  words  wlilch  (all  from  Ihe  Redeemer's  tips  kind 
with  new  power.  The  book  is  a  masterpiece  from  benJnning  to  end.  and  deserv 
a  place  in  every  Chrtsiiao  home.  It  makes  Ihe  life  of  the  dear  Lord  Jesus  mo 
manifest,  more  available,  and  more  divine.  It  brings  him  in  from  the  iradilioti 
misis,  and  down  fiom  the  doubtful  mountains,  and,  lo.  he  stands  like  a  biotfa 
near,  loving,  lender,  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  inlitinities,  and  able  to  save 
"—Rev.  Alucandek  Claik,  D,D. 


"  The  work  comprehends  a  new  translatioa  of  the  wards  of  ihe  Lotd  Jcsi 
with  psychological  and  critical  nates,  and  harmonistic  ctneala,  and  suggest! 
observations,  all  conccntrattns  upon  the  wonilerful  Person  who  is  the  subject 
[his  unique  moaotcssaron.  There  is  jwlhing  liie  ii  in  ell  our  xaered  Uteratkre.  Pi 
lessor  Seel'-y'B  '  Ecce  Homo'  suggests  the  scientific  method  of  dealing  with  t 
history  of  Jesus  ;  but  the  worka  and  words  of  Ihe  great  Master  are  not  broug 
out  by  him  in  (utl  consecution  as  in  this  work,  nor  is  the  resultant  impression  i 
the  mind  of  the  reader  the  same.  As  in  this  scienlilic  age  a  Life  ot  Jesus  co 
cocted  from  Ihe  gospel  hisiorr  seems  lo  be  demanded,  IM  are  free  to  r 
tftu  mark  aAow  aU  Olhtn  of  lit  elass  which  have  come  under  our 
T.  O.  SUMMtas,  U.D.  LLD. 


"  1  have  delayed  acknowledging  the  reception  o(  Dr.  Deems's  valuable  '  Li 
of  lesus.'on  the  ground  that  I  did  not  wish  lo  do  so  uniil  I  had  given  itaneiami 
alion.  Allow  me  lo  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  il  very  much,  and  have  gteil 
admired  the  research  and  investigation  and  taste  everywhere  apparent  in  Ihe  vc 
unie.  The  use  made  of  the  recent  studies  in  the  depanment  of  New  Tesiamt 
exegesis  and  geography  will  co'nmend  the  work  lo  scholarly  mintls  ;  while  II 
warmth,  simplicity,  and  fidelity  to  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  His  word,  will  insu 
il  a  hearty  entrance  in  duvout  minds.  1  congratulate  the  author  on  the  cootoi 
mtlion  and  success  of  an  undertaking  as  difficult  as  it  has  been  delicate.' 
Bishop  Hurst. 

"Dr.  Deems's  volume  entitled  'Jesus,'  has  qualities  which  I  find  in  no  otb 
life  of  our  Lord,  and  which  bring  me  back  to  the  book  (or  companionship  and  i 
freshmeni  at  times  when  other  books  written  with  a  similar  aim  have  ceased  l->  I 
attractive.  1  am  pleased  lo  bear  that  the  volume  is  to  appear  in  a  new  edition."' 
losKFU  Cook  of  Boston. 

The  late  George  Ripley,  of  the  New  York  TrSmite,  in  an  elaborate  review 
this  book,  closes  as  follows  : 

"  Dr.  Deems  never  fails  to  be  impressive,  and  at  limes  is  truly  forcible.  H 
book  tor  Ihe  most  p.irl,  is  singularly  readable,  and  well  adapted  to  awaken  a  fre 
interest  in  the  christian  records,  and  the  divine  personage  whom  ihey  portray." 
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